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PREFACE. 


Thb following work is offered to the public with the view of 
supplying a want in English theological literature. Since the 
year 1856 the idea has gradually strengthened in the author’s 
mind that there is room for an Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, in which processes should be given as well as results. 
The space allotted to him in a volume published in that year 
was too limited to satisfy the necessary requirements. He did 
for the Old Testament then what appeared right and proper. 
But he felt that he had not done full justice either to the subject 
or himself. Longer time, deeper reflection, and repeated inves- 
tigation were demanded, because difficult themes cannot be 
satisfactorily settled without protracted study. Accordingly 
since 1857 his mind has been occupied with the chief questions 
relating to the books of the Old Testament ; with the view of 
arriving at such results respecting them as the evidence seems 
to justify. The process has been slow and gradual, because 
he has often striven against new views and tried to uphold 
traditional sentiments as long as he could. He has thought 
it a duty to maintain conservative opinions whenever be could 
honestly do so. In cases where they could not stand the test of 
true criticism they had to be abandoned. Should any think 
that his handling of the subject has been occasionally free, they 
are reminded that there is a time to utter the conclusions of the 
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higher criticism ; that snperstition should not enslave the mind 
for ever ; and that the Bible is far from being yet understood by 
the majority of readers in all its parts and bearings. It is, 
indeed, a perilous thing at the present day to publish anything 
connected with the Scriptures that does not square with the 
narrow notions of noisy religionists. Scientific theologians have 
fallen on evil days and evil tongues. Persecution assails them 
if they do not repeat the only ideas and phrases which are swp- 
posed to accord’with the honour of Scripture. They are ma- 
ligned from pulpit and press for the glory of God. But the 
Almighty Father of mankind has given His servants talents to 
be used conscientiously as well as diligently in Ilis service ; 
and if in the exercise of these talents some arrive at results dif- 
ferent from those of others, it is cowardly to suppress them should 
their dissemination tend to enlighten the mind or purify the 
heart. The writer does not profess to have made many dis- 
coveries in the department to which his volumes belong. Much 
novelty cannot be expected in it, though the field is not yet 
exhausted. He has not sought after the new because it is such ; 
nor has he repeated the opinions of others because they are 
theirs. He has simply tried to give his best explanation of the 
sacred books. Convinced that the most unworthy views of Je- 
hovah’s nature and perfections are current in the religious world, 
he will achieve something if he suggest better conceptions of 
Hi# person and operations. 

It need hardly be stated that he has taken all the pains he 
could, and all the time which seemed necessary, to examine the 
questions discussed. While availing himself of whatever help 
he could get, he has endeavoured to work out for himself the 
results presented, and believes that most of them will stand the 
severest test and abide. Having the fullest conviction of their 
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troth, he can wait calmly and patiently for their general accept- 
ance, even though it come not in his own day. But it wUl 
come. He could scarcely have elaborated his views earlier. 
And if it had been practicable, the circumstances in which he 
was placed were averse to the free expression of thought. A 
man under the trammels of a sect in which religious liberty is 
but a name, is not favourably situated for the task of thoroughly 
investigating critical or theological subjects. Truth in its in- 
tegrity is above sects, though they try to imprison it, each 
within its own Goshen ; nor will they ever do it fitting homage 
till they get beyond the childishness of their little peculiarities, 
and breathe the free air of God’s own church. Let it be borne 
in mind that personal religion does not lie in the reception of 
intellectual propositions or dogmas, but in the emotions of the 
heart towards God and man— in faith, hope, and charity. It is 
the life of God in the soul, manifested in a life of practical 
self-denial and benevolence, which human creeds and their de- 
fenders often succeed in choking. Strange that the many 
having yet to learn that fact decry the men whose critical 
studies go beyond or against i/ieir dogmatical prepossessions. 
Putting religion where the Bible does not, they misunderstand 
its nature and caricature its spirit, by fashioning God after their 
own image, and expecting that others will see Him as they 
do — a Being malignant and partial — the creature of a corrupt 
imagination. 

It will be seen that the present work difiers both in extent 
and substance from a volume originally published as the second 
of four labelled “ Horne’s Introduction,” tenth edition. The 
author regrets that he could not persuade the publishers of 
that work to suppress his volume after the first edition was 
exhausted, and to substitute the present in its place. He must 
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t hwwfa e thia Introdaetba" is a new work, wkidi 

BBOBt q>eedil;y topersede ite brief precursor ; and titat liia 
opiaioas sboold always be quoted from it. The volume |Kib* 
lished in 1856, as he has reason to kiu>w, did good servioa in 
its day, though he had not then reached his present matarer 
views. He did what be could under the circumstances, and 
witii the knowledge he had at the time. If he be blamed 
now, he can only adduce his motto, Dies diem docet. Har^- 
minded theologians who have inherited a little system of 
in&llible divinity out of which they may excommunicate their 
neighbours, will not understand such development. They do 
not know Hebrew, but are able to explain the Old Testament to 
their own satisfaction, and ready to denounce such as have a full 
knowledge of the difficult tongue in wliich it is written. They 
are wise in their own conceits, and can heartily blacken the 
(diuacters of men who dare to differ from their dogmas. They 
can hold up old creeds as tests of orthodoxy, without compre- 
hsading them ; and delight to make their own beliefs a standard of 
i^t and wrong for others. Every honest inquirer regards this 
cooduct as degrading to the true man. Leaving sectaries to 
quarrel over their " principles,” and cast stones at the unfortu- 
nate who do not choose to walk after their rule, he welcomes 
ii|^t from all quarters — the light which proceeds from God’s 
revdation without, or His revelation within. With righteous 
abhorrence of malice and iincharitablcness, he is ready to ad- 
vance as far as he is assured of the correctness of bis positions. 
God is his witness. Men thrust at him ; he can bear tlieir 
abuse in the strength of Him who said, “ My grace is suffident 
for thee.” 

The author’s sole ambition is to be an humble expositor of 
fiod’s word in the Bible, and to cultivate in his Master’s scr- 
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vice the one talent given him. His best strength and thought 
have been given to the present work ; and by it he would be 
judged rather than by any previous one. Fain would he have 
floated down the stream of a pleasant and profitable orthodoxy 
amid the plaudits of the multitude ; but he durst not contravene 
evidence, or prove false to the sacred convictions of conscience. 
He has been in search of scriptural orthodoxy, not of that human 
idol falsely so called. It has cost him a struggle to come to 
conclusions sometimes different from those of men he respects ; 
yet he follows the promptings of religion in adhering to the voice 
of reason, identical as it is with God’s word. Aberrations of 
intellect are venial sins : unfaithfulness to the high instincts 
vfhich unite man to God and reflect the divine, is irreligion. 

From the MS. of the first volume having left his hands or 
being already in type, the author regrets that he could not use 
Kamphausen’s " Das Lied Mosis,” the able work of a fine 
Hebrew scholar ; Stahelin’s “ Specielle Einleituug in die 
kanonischen Bucher des alten Testaments,” and Popper’s 
“Biblischer Bericht fiber die Stiftshfitte.” A complete index 
will be given with the third volume. 


May, 1862. 
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THE PENTATEUCH 


AUTHORSHIP, COMPOSITION, AND DATE OP THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


One of the first questions connected with the Pentateuch is 
that of authorship. Whether it be of so great importance as 
some would represent, admits of grave doubts. It appears to us 
to have been magnified into more consequence than properly 
belongs to it. We shall begin with some passages shewing a 
later origination of these books than the time of Moses ; and 
proceed to other considerations tending to support the same 
conclusion. 

I. The following places in the Pentateuch itself convey well- 
founded doubts of Mosaic authorship. They contain notices 
historical, geographical, archoeological, and explanatory; or 
statements implying a post-mosaic time and writer. 

‘‘ And the Oanaanite was then in the land.’' (Gen. xii. 6.) 

‘‘ And the Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled then in the 
land.” (Gen. xiii. 7.) 

These words obviously imply, that when the writer lived, the 
Canaanites and Perizzites had been expelled from the land. If 
they were written when the two races still dwelt in the country, 
they are unmeaning and superfluous. Hence many advocates 
of the Mosaic authorship have conceded that a later hand appears 
in them. Thus Prideaux savs, that the first is an interpolation 
made when the Canaanites, having been extirpated by Joshua, 
were no longer in the land.^ But Hengstenberg, after Witsius, 
thinks the passages have no bearing on the question of authen- 
ticity, because they are easily explained and justified in their 
respective connexions. Objecting to the supplementary words 
still and already^ which in his opinion are arbitrarily added, he 

^ The Old and New Testament connected, etc., Part I., Book Y., p. 843, ed. 1719. 
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conjectures that the clause in xii. 6 was introduced for the pur- 
pose of marking the contrast between the present and the/w?wr^, 
the reality and the idea. It gives, he thinks, a more vivid re- 
presentation of the relations into which Abraham had entered.^ 
His explanation of the clause in xiii. 7 is also derived from the 
connexion. The Canaanites and Perizzites are named, because 
they were most in contact wnth Abraham and Lot ; and had a 
stronger feeling of jealousy towards them.- Kalisch returns to 
the untenable translation of Abenesra — ‘'The Canaanite was 
already in the land and groundlessly asserts that the phrase is 
no proof of a late origin for the Pentateuch probably because 
he believes, w'lth Abenesra and Munk, that the Canaanites had 
taken Palestine from other more ancient inhabitants, and were 
not therefore indigenous. In xiii. 7 the Canaanites and Perizzites 
represent the whole population of the land; which makes it 
more difficult for such as Ilengstenbcrg and Kalisch to explain 
the phrase in accordance with an early origin of the book. 
"With all the ingenuity expended b 3 ’'Witsius, Ilengstenbcrg, and 
others in finding an appropriateness of the two clauses in ques- 
tion to the time and fact of a Mosaic composition, an ordinary 
reader must feel that they arc superfluous additions, if they be 
not later than Moses. “ The Canaanite was then in the land,’’ 
says the writer, meaning the particular tribe or race of the 
Canaanites. This is given as a reason for Abraham’s finding no 
room in the locality where he first settled, which was in tlie part 
of Palestine to which Sichem belonged — a part remote from the 
sea. But in Sloses’s time the tribe in question dwelt near the 
sea and at the Jordan, away from Abraham’s first place of so- 
journ. The remark, therefore, could have had no propriety if it 
came from Moses. 

‘‘ In Kirjath-arba ; the same is Hebron,” etc. (Gen. xxiii. 2, 
and XXXV. 27). 

Here a modern name is appended to the ancient one, Hebron 
being explanatory of Kirjath-arba. It is remarkable that Hebron 
is the name almost always given to the city in Genesis. And 
yet the place did not obtain it till Caleb, ha^dng got it into his 
possession after the division of the land, called it Hebron after 
one of his sons. Hence Hebron as a name is posterior to Moses. 
In opposition to this, Hengstenberg, followed by Keil, asserts that 
Hebron is the oldest or original appellation ; and that Kirjath-arba 
originated in the interval between Abraham and Moses, and was 
continued till after the Hebrews got possession, when the primi- 


* Authentic des Pentateuches, Zweyter Band^ pp. 184, 185, 
2 Ibid. pp. 185, 186. 

^ Historical and Critical Commentary on Genesis, p. 337. 
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tive name was restored.^ This hypothesis is not easily reconciled 
with the fact of the explanatory Hebron being subjoined to 
Kiijath-arba only in two places of Genesis, whue in all others 
Hebron alone occurs ; and also that an older name is not usually 
appended to a later, but the reverse. Besides, the words of 
Joshua xiv. 15 are plain — “The name of Hebron before was 
Kiqath-arba ; which Arba was a great man among the Ana- 
kims.” Not a hint is given of Hebron having been the oldest 
name. Kirjath-arba alone is mentioned. As to analogies 
adduced they arc utter failures, such as Zion and the city of 
David. Zion was the original name of one of the hills on which 
Jerusalem was built. “The city of David never supplanted 
the appellation ; nor did Zion become again the sole Hame. The 
two cases are dissimilar. And as to modem instances of old 
names coming up again after the lapse of years, they shew 
nothing but a bare possibility, and the feeble logic of apologists. 

In Genesis xiv. 14, Abraham is said to have pursued the kings 
who carried away Lot his nephew, as far as Dan. But we leam 
from Joshua xix. 47, and Judges xviii. 29, that the name of the 
place was Laish, till the Danites took possession of it and called 
it Dan, “after the name of their father.*’ In opposition to this, 
Jahn,** followed by Havernick,^ and somewhat hesitatingly by 
Hengstenberg,^ suppose that there were two places of the name 
Dan, one of which is meant in Genesis and Deuteronomy, the 
other in Joshua and Judges. It would be difficult to convince 
an impartial reader that any other than the well-known city is 
intended in the Pentateuch, or that the hypothesis of two places 
identical in name and in any case not far distant, is other than 
arbitaiy. Dr. Robinson is too well versed in tho geography of 
the Bible even to mention the hj’pothesis of two Dans, and e\d- 
dently rejects it as gratuitous."* That the name Dan stands by 
prolcpsis or prophetic anticipation is quite improbable. Nor is 
it more likely that Laish, the older name, originally stood in 
Genesis xiv.»14, which was altered for the new name Dan by a 
later writer. 

“ And these are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, 
before there reigned any king over the land of IsraeV^ (Gen. 
xxxi. 31). 

The last clause of the verse could hardly have been written 
till after there had been a king in Israel. But Hengstenberg 

' Hengstenberg’a Die Authentic, u. s. w., p. 187 et seqq. Keil’s Binleit, p. 162. 

® Einleitung in die gottlichen Bucher des alten Bundes, Theil II., p. 66. 

® Handbucli dcr bistorisch-kritiseben Einleitung, Erster Tbeil, Zweyte Abtbeilung, 
p. 309, et seqq. 

* Autbontie dos Pentat. vol. ii., pp. 193, 194. 

* Biblical Researcbes in Palestine, etc., vol. iii,, pp. 361, 358. 
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replies^ that the passage contains a reference to the preceding^ 
promises to the Patriarchs of a kingdom among their posterity, 
especially to chapter xxxv. 11, where a promise had b^n given 
to Jacob that kings should be descended from him. Not yet, 
says the historian in xxxvi. 31, had this promise been fulfillod to 
Jacob; for no kings had appeared in his line. Macdonald, as 
usual, repeats the explanation.^ The German critic quotes with 
approbation J. H. Michaelis and Calvin.* He might also have 
alluded to the laboured attempt of C. B. Michaelis, containing a 
lengthened explanation similar to his own. All such endeavours 
are opposed to the plain meaning of the clause, which refuses, 
without compulsion, to play the part forced upon it. The 
Edomite list contains eight kings, and may i)erhaps reach up 
almost to the age of Moses. It is impossible, however, to shew 
that it reached to his time. Granting that it did, what a trifling 
remark would it be for Moses to say, when he was giving a list 
of the Edomite kings before his own time, there was no king 
then in Jacob’s line;” “this was before Israel had a king.” 
Truly such would have been to his readers what Locke calls “ a 
trifling proposition;” since they all knew that kings in Israel 
had not then appeared. 

“ And the children of Israel did eat manna forty years, till 
they came to a land inhabited ; they did eat manna, till they 
came tmto the borders of the land of Canaan.” (Exodus xvi. 35.) 

Moses was dead before the manna ceased ; and therefore it 
is natural to infer that he did not write these words. But 
Hengstenberg argues that the author means only to state the 
time when the manna still continued, not to determine the point 
of time when it ceased; and refers to Joshua v. 11, 12.^ This 
explanation is unnatural. 

“ Now an omer is the tenth part of an ephah.” (Exodus xvi, 36). 

This explanation seems to have originated in a change of time, 
the measure having gone out of use. Here Hengstenberg, after 
Michaelis and Kanne, contends that omer is not the name of a 
measure but of a common earthen vessel of a definite size, whose 
proportion to the ephah is given to determine more exactly the 
quantity of manna collected. We abide by the view of Gesenius, 
Lee, and other lexicographers, w'hich is in all respects the more 
natural one, that omer means a measure. The argument derived 
by Hengstenberg from verses 16, 18, 22, 23, seems to us of no 
weight. And it is totally beside the mark to adduce Ezekiel 
xlv. 10-13 as an example of specifying the exact quantity held 
by measures in use, because that passage refers to just balances, 

^ Introduction to the Pentateuch, vol. i., p. 325. 

> Authentic dee Pentateuches, toI. ii., pp. 202, 203. ^ Ibid. p. 210* 
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a just ephah, and a jmt bath. The princes of Israel had been 
guilty of injustice and exaction in their dealings towards the 
people, and therefore the prophet exhorts them to employ 
measures, specifying what they are. A case of this sort is quite 
dissimilar to that before us, and could only be adduced by an 
inconsequential or weak reasoner. We do not deny that modem 
laws might be found stating the proportion of one measure to 
another without implying that the proportion had gone out of 
knowledge ; but such a remark is totally out of place in this 
instance, because the writer is simply making a historical state- 
ment in Exodus xvi. 35, 36, not enunciating or recording a law. 

‘‘ For indeed I was stolen away out of the land of the HebrewsJ^ 
Thus speaks Joseph in Genesis xl. 15. The phrase, ‘‘land of 
the Hebrews,’’ presupposes its occupation by the Israelites. The 
expression is not, “land of Canaan,” as elsewhere. 

“ That the land spue not you out also, when ye defile it, as it 
spued out the nations that were before youJ*^ (Leviticus xviii. 28). 

This language presupposes the expulsion of the Canaanit^ 
from their country as past. Keil endeavours to neutralise its 
force by the statement in the 24th verse preceding, “which I 
cast out before you,” not “have cast out;” but this does not 
help the matter, since he is still obliged to say that “ hj a pro- 
sopopceia the land has spued out its inhabitants.^^ ^ It xs nuga- 
tory to say with the same critic that Israel was at the time in 
possession of a considerable extent of country, viz., Gilead and 
Bashan, on the east of Jordan ; the language is not satisfied by 
the explanation ; for the land spueing out tlie nations cannot be 
dwarfed down into such petty dimensions. Canaan proper, on 
the west of Jordan, is chiefly meant. 

“ The Horims also dwelt in Seir beforetime ; but the children 
of Esau succeeded them, when they had destroyed them from 
before them, and dwelt in their stead ; as Israel did unto the 
land of his possession, which the Lord gave unto them.'*^ (Deut. ii. 12). 

These words obviously presuppose a time when the Israelite 
were already in possession of Canaan, having expelled its former 
inhabitants. 

In Numbers xxi. 1-3. it is related, that God delivered up the 
Canaanites in the south of Palestine into the hands of Israel, 
who utterly destroyed them and their cities, calling the name of 
the place Hormah. From the event recorded here the appel- 
lation was first given to the place, meaning, devoted to destruc- 
tion. But Hormah occurs already in Numbers xiv. 45. How 
could this be, if both places proceed from the same author? 
The answer usually given is arbitrary ^ viz., by prokpsis or antici- 


^ Einleitong, second ed., p. 138. 
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e tion. This appars from the fact that in Judges i. 17, we 
im, that the tribe of Simeon, assisted by Judah, destroyed lie 
place and ^ve it the name Hormah. With this last agrees the 
fact stated in Joshua xii. 14, that Joshua conquered the king of 
Hormah. It is possible that he may not have taken the city^ 
though he conquered its king; and therefore Joshua xii. 14 
creates little difficulty ; but Judges i. 17 shews very plainly that 
effect was not given to the devotement denounced in Numbers 
xxi. 1-3 till after Joshua’s death, by the instrumentality of 
Simeon and Judah. 

It has been usual to regard the 3rd verse (Numb, xxi.), with 
the exception of the last clause, as the gloss or explanatory in- 
sertion of a later time ; for which, however, there is no evidence. 
It is a mere hypothesis framed to evade the difficulty lying in 
the way of an assumed authorship. In like manner, the words 
unto Hormah,” in Numbers xiv. 45, are supposed by some to 
have been inserted there subsequently to the time the name was 
given under the circumstances related in Numbers xxi. 1-3. 
This is equallv arbitrary. The text of both must be taken as it 
is ; and as ttere is every reason to think it was originally. 
Hengstenberg* and Kurtz rightly reject the idea of later addi- 
tions or glosses. But their notion of a prolepsis in Numbers xiv. 
45 is equally untenable. They dissent, very properly, from 
Beland assuming a prolepsis in the narrative of Numbers xxi. 3 
as compared with Joshua xii. 14 ; but resort to the same expe- 
dient in xiv. 45. It appears to a plain reader that Numbers 
xxi. 1-3 was not written till after the time refered to in Judges 
i. 17 ; since not only the place’s devotement to destruction, but 
the execution of the curse is there related. In other words, Num- 
bers was written after the tribes had received their allotted por- 
tions in the promised land. It is obvious too, that Judges i. 17 
could not have proceeded from the same writer as Numbers xxi ; 
because they disagree about the time when the place was first 
called Hormah. In the one (Judges i. 17), it got the name 
when destroyed by Simeon and Judah ; in the other (Numbers 
xxi. 1—3), it received the same name when it was devoted to future 
destruction by the Israelites during their abode at Kadesh, It 
is unlikely that the same name was given twice to one place. 

Hengstenberg supposes that Hormah, a name given at the 
time referred to in Numbers xxi., soon became Zephath again 
(Judges i. 17) ; and that it was reserved for a later age to 
change it again into Hormah. He thinks that at the period 
when it was put under the curse by the Israelites, the power of 

1 Authentie des Pentat. vol. ii. p. 223. 

2 Geschichte des alten Bondes, vol. ii. p. 422. 
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the Canaanites remained unbroken ; and therefore it soon be- 
came Zephath again. This is contrary to Numbers xxi. 3 : 

The Lord hearkened to the voice of Israel, and delivered up 
the Canaanites ; and they utterly destroyed them and their cities, 
etc. If the power of the Canaanites remained unbroken, so that 
Hormah soon became Zephath, what means this language ? Is 
it not obvious that the author of Numbers xxi. 3, writing not 
only after the devotement of the cities to destruction but the 
carrying of it into effect, has employed language applicable to 
both ; and speaks of them together, not separately. It is unlikely 
that the name Hormah should soon be replaced by another ; and 
that it should be afterwards given anew by the Israelites. In 
Judges i. 17 the words lead us to infer that Hormah was a new 
name, not an old one rc-introduccd. 

These are that Aaron and Moses to whom the Lord said, 
Bring out the children of Israel from the land of Egypt accord- 
ing to their armies. These are they which spake to Pliaraoh, 
king of Egypt, to bring out the children of Israel from Egypt : 
these are that Moses and Aaron.’^ (Exodus vi. 26). 

This language implies the lapse of a considerable time after 
Moses, when his name and character had become celebrated. 
But Hengstenberg maintains that the words these are that 
Moses and Aaron’^ are equivalent in this connexion to “this 
is the genealogy of Moses and Aaron or, “ these are Moses 
and Aaron according to their genealogical relations.’’^ Even 
this supposition, however, does not remove the idea of a 
later author; the demonstrative pronoun pointing to such. And 
why should Moses himself, in recording his genealogy, have 
mentioned that he and his brother were the persons to whom 
the Lord said, “ Bring out the children of Israel from the land 
of Egypt according to their armies, etc. Surely this were a 
superfluous addition to the genealogical register, as given by 
himself. 

The same fact is implied in Exodus xi. 3, “ Moreover the 
man Moses was very great in the land of Egypt, in the sight 
of Pharaoh^s servants, and in the sight of the people.'' Indivi- 
duals arc spoken of thus only after a considerable lapse of time. 
From the pen of Moses himself the words are not appropriate. 
Every attempt made to shew the suitableness of them in 
their present place is abortive. Thus it is alleged, that as the 
Israelites were about to leave Egypt, and when on asking 
jewels the Lord gave them favour in the eyes of the Egyptians, 
the statement before us is added as an additional reason why 
the demand was complied with, viz., the man who appeared to 


» Authentic, u. s. w. vol. ii. p. 206. 
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wield the judgments of Jehovah was very ^eat in the land of 
Egypt* But the whole passage xi. 1-3 interrupts the con- 
nexion ; because xi. 4-8 manifestly belongs to x. 24-29. And 
it is the recording of the fact that Moses was a great man in the 
land of Eg 3 rpt, which is unsuitable ; not the fact itself. Espe- 
cially unsuitable is it after the words the Lord gave the people 
fanour in the sight of the Egyptians'^ because no additional reason 
for the Egyptians freely parting with their jewels was needed. 
So far from Moses’s greatness being an additional reason^ it 
detracts from and irreverently spoils the one just given. Surely 
the fact that Ood gave the Israelites favour in the sight of their 
enemies, renders any other reason at once unnecessary and 
derogatory to the Almighty. And would Moses thus introduce 
himself and his greatness as a reason for the Egyptians freely 
giving away their jewels, after he had attributed their willing- 
ness to do so to J ehovah ? Certainly not. 

''Now the man Moses was very meek, above all the men 
which were upon the face of the earth.” (Numbers xii. 3). 

These words are inappropriate, if proceeding from Moses 
himself. The attempt of Hengstenberg to explain them as 
becoming to the lawgiver is a curious phenomenon of exposition. 
After giving four reasons to shew that they are intended to 
guard against a misconception of the expression "and the Lord 
heard” (xii. 2), he still feels that they wear something of a 
strange air. But this apparent strangeness vanishes, in his 
view, if we measure Moses by his own standard, not our own. 
Whoever can report his own defects and offences, as Moses has 
done, can speak of what the Lord wrought in him with an open- 
ness entirely different from what we can use. And besides, 
Christ said, referring to the present passage, " I am meek and 
lowly in heart. If this b^ not a specimen of special pleading, 
we know not where to find it. There is no real anmogy be- 
tween the cases of Christ and Moses, for the language of the 
latter is extravagant commendation; "Moses was very meek 
above all the men tcho were upon the face of the earth'' A modest 
and meek man, whatever be his faults, will never employ such 
self-commendation, exalting his own person above all others in 
the world. Other analogies are equally groundless, such as 
David styling himself " the anointed of the God of Jacob, and 
the sweet psalmist of Israel,” words not written by David ; St. 
John calling himself "the disciple whom Jesus loved;” and 
St. Paul asserting that he was "in nothing behind the very 
chiefest apostles,” apostles being here false^ not true^ apostles. 

In like manner Palfrey finds no difficulty in the text, but 


I Authentie des Pentat. toI. ii. p. 173, ct soqq. 
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renders the word commonly translated meek by distre^ed, mm* 
table. Moses does not laud himself, but simply speaks of the 
great trials of his situation.^ His paraphrase of the yerse is, 

Moses, exalted as was his place, was now the most wretched 
man.'' This exposition must be rejected as arbitrary; for 
although the adjective often means dietremd or afflictedy it 
always includes , the idea of meekness or humility; and the 
Hebrew noun man does not convey a sense of dignity 
except in antithesis to expressed or implied. Besides, 

Moses, supposing him the writer of the Pentateuch, never puts 
before his name. The common translation must be re- 
tained, and others contrived to evade the obvious .meaning, 
whether miserable, unamhitiom or anything else, be discarded; 
for the Mosaic composition of the piece is utterly discounte- 
nanced by the clause, above all the men which were upon the 
face of the earth.” 

" An examination of the context,” says Macdonald,^ will at 
once manifest that the observ^ations referred to (Exodus xi. 3, 
Numbers xii. 7) occupy a necessary place in the history, being 
in every instance called forth by the occasion, and that the 
object of their insertion was by no means to magnify Moses.” 
Ilathcr do the words and their context disown the determination 
of such apologists to shut their eyes against all evidence con- 
trary to tneir prepossessions. 

The formula unto this day is one that properly and regularly 
denotes a long interval, as is shewn by its use in J udges vi. 24, 
1 Sam. V. 5, xxvii. G, 2 Sam. xviii. 18, 2 Kings ii. 22, xvii. 23, 
41. Hence it is employed as a proof of later composition in the 
books of Samuel and Kings. It may therefore be rightly used 
in disproving the Jlosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, provided 
the context harmonize with the application. But it should be 
applied with discrimination, because it may be employed of a 
short time, as it is in Genesis xlviii, 15, 1 Sam. viii. 8, and else- 
where. A proper example bearing on our present subject, 
is ill Dcut. iii. 14 ; Jair called them (the cities of Bashan) 
after his own name, Bashan-havoth-jair, unto this dayj*^ This 
event belongs to the time immediately before the death of 
Moses, and therefore it could not have been so spoken of in his 
farewell discourse ; the interval of time being yery short. Here 
Hengstenberg tries to shew that all which occur^ from Num- 
bers xxii. to the end, intervened ; so that the fact whose con- 
tinuance is stated was not so veij near the present time of the 
writer. But in this the critic fails ; and is therefore obliged 

^ Academical Lectures on the Jewish Siriptures and Antiquities, vol. i. p« 344. 

* Introduction to the Pentateuch, voL i. p. 346, 
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to have recourse to the fluctuating character of the phrase and 
the common occurrence of new names not remaining fixed to 
their respective objects eoon after their introduction.^ To say 
that the phrase was nearly equivalent to our English word 

still/* is simply absurd. 

'VHiich Hermon the Sidonians call Sirion ; and the Amorites 
call it Shenir.** (Deut. iii. 9). 

Surely the different appellations of Hermon must have been 
familiar in Moses* time, so that he could have no occasion to 
mention them. Hengstenberg may ask, How do we know this ? 
to which the answer is easy, by a moment *8 reflection on the 
nature of the case. This critic resorts to the most improbable 
hypothesis, that such new information had probably excited an 
interest among the Israelities by its very novelty, and therefore 
appeared worthy of record, though it became familiar soon after 
and presently lost its charms. 

For only Og king of Bashan remained of the remnant of 
the Rephaim ; behold, his bedstead was a bedstead of iron ; is it 
not in Rabbath of the children of Ammon ? Nine cubits was 
the length thereof, and four cubits the breadth of it, after the 
cubits of a man.** (Deut. iii. 11). 

The words follow after the mention of Og king of Bashan. 
Moses died about this time and may have had no certain infor- 
mation on the subject. A knowledge of the bed’s dimensions 
may have been first obtained when David captured this me- 
tropolis of the Ammonites. But we need not have recourse to 
this supposition, since Og was conquered a few months before 
Moses’s death. Moses could not have considered it necessary 
to inform the Israelites of Og being a giant ; since they had 
just seen and fought with him. Hengstenberg replies, that 
Moses wrote for posterity.^ But it may be gravely questioned 
whether he woulcl have committed to writing this item of intel- 
ligence with posterity in his view. Ilis object, according to 
Hengstenberg, was to give a striking representation of the 
greatness of the conquered enemy as well as the greatness of 
God’s grace which secured the victory. How easy it is to find 
objects when one is in quest of them ! 

A careful examination of Deuter. ii. 10-12, and 20-23, as also 
iii. 9-11, shews that they refer to events long past and interrupt 
the connexion of the discourse. They are parentheses which 
break the continuity of the composition. 

‘‘The Emims dwelt therein in times past, a people great 
and many, and tall as the Anakims ; which also were oc- 

^ Authentie des Pentat. voL ii. p. 326, seqq. 

* Authentie des Pentat. vol. ii. p. 244. 
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counted giants, as the Anakims ; but the Moabites call them 
Emims. The Horims also dwelt in Seir beforetime; but the 
children of Esau succeeded them, when they had destroyed 
them from before them, and dwelt in their stead ; as Israel 
did unto the land of his possession, which the Lord gave 

unto them (That also was accounted a land of giants : 

giants dwelt therein in old time; and the Ammonites call 
them Zamzuramims; a people great, and many, and tall, as 
the Anakims ; but the Lord destroyed them before them ; and 
they succeeded them, and dwelt in their stead : as he did to the 
children of Esau, which dwelt in Seir, when he destroyed the 
Horims from before them ; and they succeeded them, and dwelt 
in their stead even unto this day ; and the Avims which dwelt 
in Hazerim, even unto Azzah, the Caphtoriras, which came forth 
out of Caphtor, destroyed them, and dwelt in their stead.)^^ 

(Which Ilermon the Sidonians called Sirion ; and the Amorites 
call it Shenir ;) All the cities of the plain, and all Gilead, and 
all Bashau, unto Salchah and Edrei, cities of the kingdom of Og 
in Bashan. For only Og king of Bashan remained of the rem- 
nant of giants ; behold, his bestead was a bedstead of iron ; is 
it not in Rabbath of the children of Ammon ? nine cubits was 
the length thereof, and four cubits the breadth of it, after the 
cubit of a man.*’ 

Hengstenberg, as usual, tries to shew that these passages 
contain what was exactly suited to the state and disposition of 
the persons addressed hy Moses. He supposes that the inten- 
tion was to root out the prejudices here expressed, by which the 
older generation was excluded from the promised land. Moses 
met them by reasoning a minor i ad majus. What God did for 
the Moabites, Ammonites, etc., etc., will he not also do it for his 
own people ? This is ingenious but wholly improl^able, because 
it does not apply to some of the notices.^ Keil assumes that 
they were insertions made by Moses when he wrote out his 
discourses.^ This is gratuitous. 

In different passages allusions are made to Moses having 
written legal prescriptions^ as in Exodus xxxiv. 27, and xxiv. 4, 
And he wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, 
the ten commandments.” And Moses wrote aU the words of 
the Lord, and rose up early in the morning,” etc. The latter 
passage evidently refers to Exodus xx. 23. In like manner 
Moses is said to have composed a historical list of the journeys 
of the Israelites, as mentioned in Numbers xxi. 14. So also he 
is said to have written an account of the marvellous discomfiture 
of Amalek, in a book (Exodus xvii. 14). Such particulars, re- 

^ Autbexitie des Pentat. voL ii., p. 238 et soqq. ^ Einleitong, pp. 182, 188. 
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lating to Moses as a miter, agree only mth a later i^rso 
used documents. On the supposition that the lawgiver ^te 
the whole Pentateuch, they are incongruous. It is 
that Moses himself should quote The Book of the Wars of the Lora 
(Numb. xxi. 14), t.c., his own work. The fact of such quotetion 
shews a time of learning, and a person posterior to Moses. 
This is confirmed by the particle then commencing the 17th 
verse, which points both here and in Genesis xii. 6, xiii. 7, to 
a subsequent author. 

And Moses rose up, and his minister Joshua, etc. (Exodus 
xxiv. 13.) The words in italics are not such as would have 
been written by Moses himself. Another person long after 
would naturally use them. This supposition is strengthened by 
Exodus xxxiii. 11 ; And he turned again into the camp; but 
his servant Joshua, the son of Nun, a young man, departed not 
out of the tabernacle.’’ After the preceding notice of Joshua, 
this is not the most appropriate language, for it would agree 
better with a first mention of Joshua. As a description of 
his own servant coming from Moses, it is unsuitable. A later 
author would insert it. Both places belong, as wo shall see, to 
the Jehovist. 

In like manner Moses and the transactions in which he had 
a chief share, especially those at Sinai are spoken of as past. 
We read in Numbers xv. 22, 23. And if ye have erred, and 
not observed all these commandments which the Lord hath spoken 
imto Moses, even all that the Lord hath commanded you by the 
hand of Moses, from the day that the Lord commanded Moses, 
and henceforward among your generations,” etc. In the last 
chapters of Exodus the frequent phrase as God commanded 
Moses,” shews a time posterior to Moses, for at least the form of 
the laws. Exodus xxxix. 5, 7 ; xl. 19, 27, 29, 32.) 


II. In conformity with the passages to which we have now 
referred — ^passages implying that Moses did not write the pre- 
sent Pentateuch, or that the transactions recorded were long 

e Lst, the writer occasionally intimates that he was in Palestine. 

e could not therefore have been Moses. Thus in Exodus xx. 
10, and Deut. v. 14, occurs the expression “ within thy gates,” 
which is inapplicable to the desert. This is consistent with 
the fact that Moses himself wrote the decalogue at first ; though 
not in the very words of Exodus xx. or of Deuteronomy v. 

In Genesis xii. 8, xxviii. 14, Exodus x. 19, xxvi. 22, xxvii. 
13, xxxviii. 12, we find the expressions in the sense 

of westward, which in most of the places indicate the locality of 
the writer or writers to have been Canaan. It is said, indeed, 
that the present mode of designating the west is conceivable 
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from one in Arabia or the land of Moab ; but this is question- 
able, at least in some cases. £eil must haye felt it to be so 
when he adds, without evidence, that the geographical designa- 
tions of the cardinal points fnay have hem fixed tor the Hebrew 
language so early as by the patriarchs.^ At the present time 
this appears to us improbable. 

^'Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour's landmark, which 
they of old time have set in thine inheritance, which thou shalt 
inherit ih the land that the Lord thy God giveth thee to pos- 
sess it'^ (Deut. xix. 14). 

This language obviously implies the time of peaceful settle- 
ment in Canaan. It does not comport with circumstances soon 
to be realized by the persons to whom Moses spoke ; because they 
are exhorted to resj^ect the landmarks set up by their forefathers 
in the country. They of old time cannot be referred to the 
wicked inhabitants about to be driven out. It presupposes a 
long abode in the land promised to their fathers. 

‘‘Thou shalt not delay to offer the first of thy ripe fruits, and 
of thy liquors : the first-born of thy sons shalt thou give unto 
me’' "(Exodus xxii. 29). 

This belongs to the first legal precepts delivered to Moses at 
Sinai. Yet the verse presupposes that the Israelites had already 
brought the first-fruits of their fields and vines to the priests. 
No regulation is given respecting the manner of their oflering ; 
it is simply enjoined that the people should not delay to offer. 
Hence the precept, in its present form^ was not written by Moses 
himself. It derives its method of expression from a much later 
time. The same remarks apply to Exodus xxiii. 19, where we 
read, “ The first of the first-fruits of thy land thou shalt bring 
into the house of the Lord thy God;” where the existence of 
the tabernacle in Palestine is presupposed. 

“ Then shall the land enjoy her Sabbaths, as long as it lieth 
desolate, and ye be in your enemies’ land ; even then shall the 
land rest, and enjoy her sabbaths. As long as it lieth desolate 
it shall rest : because it did not rest in your sabbaths, when ye 

dwelt upon it The land also shall be left of them, and 

shall .enjoy her sabbaths, while she lieth desolate without them : 
and they shall accept of the punishment of their iniquity : be- 
cause, even because they despised my judgments, and because 
their soul abhorred my statutes” (Leviticus xxvi. 34, 35, 43). 

This language refers to a time when the people should be 
carried into exile by their enemies. It states that the land 
should enjoy its sabbaths then ; which it did not when they 
dwelt in it. The implication is, that the sabbatical and jubilee 


^ Einleitong, p. 132, 
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years liad not been legally observed W the Israelites while they 
were peaceably inhabiting Canaan. The later circumstances of 
their history in the promised territory are presupposed in a 
manner which Moses could scarcely have done. We can imagine 
him referring to the earliest circumstances of the people mter 
they had got possession of the promised land; but not to the 
later, without speaking of them apart. The entire paragraph 
(Lev. xxvi. 3-45) bears the stamp of a period much later than 
the Mosaic.^ 

We liave thus q^uoted a few passages which convey the idea of 
a different author from Moses — one living after Saul became king. 
They are not the only ones that might be cited for the same 
purpose, but are perhaps the most reliable. At one time it was 
usual to look on most of them as interpolations proceeding from 
Ezra, when he revised the sacred books, and completed (as is 
supposed) the canon of the Old Testament ; or from some of his 
associates in the work of revision. This h 3 ’pothesis is justly 
abandoned at the present daj% A^Tiether the places be repre- 
sented as marginal notes taken afterwards into the text, or as 
Ezra’s own insertions, they belong to their respective connexions 
as much as any other part of the text, and cannot be pronounced 
later appendages. They are not all explanatory. Some add 
nothing to the perspicuity of the places in which they occur ; 
on the contrary, they occasionally disturb and embarrass the 
sequence. Why then did an inspired man like Ezra put them 
there ? Or did they find their way into the present text out of 
the margin by mistake or accident? If so, would they not 
have been subsequentlj^ excluded, when found to interrupt the 
sequence ? Hengstenberg and his followers, rightly perceiving 
that the interpolation-hj^pothesis and Ezra-authorship arc alike 
groundless, have endeavoured to explain them as they now 
stand, taking them as an integral part of the text. This is the 
only correct view. No interpolation-hypothesis can be regarded 
otherwise than as a tacit admission of the insuperable difficulty 
that exists in the assumption of Mosaic authorship ; and 
therefore we reject all such expedients ; especially that adopted 
by Philippson in his Israelitische llibel,** who imagines .four 
interpolations — ^viz., Genesis xxxvi. 31-43, xlvi. 8-27 ; Exodus 
vi. 10 — ^vii. 7 ; Numbers xxi. 14-20, 27-30. The question 
is reduced to one of mere exposition. What is the right 
meaning of the passages? Does it harmonise or not with 
their Mosaic authorship ? Does it imply that they originated 
after the Israelites had been settled in the promised land? 
Our opinion has been already expressed, that their natural sense 


1 See Bleek's Einleitung, pp, 210, 211. 
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is against a Mosaic authorship. Ingenmty, indeed, may find 
ways of making them agree witn the old view — as is exemplified 
in the case of Hengstenberg, Havemick, and Keil; but an 
impartial expositor seeks for the obviom interpretation, not a 
fanciful and far-fetched one, having the appearance of being 
framed for a purpose. 

III. After these positive arguments against the Mosaic au- 
thorship, let us notice a few striking omissions, which point to 
the same conclusion, indicating that documents or reliable 
reminiscences were wanting to the writer. According to Num- 
bers xii. 16, the Israelites removed from Hazeroth and pitched 
in the wilderness of Paran, with which Kadesh is associated as 
a station in xii. 20. But we learn from Numbers xxxiii., that 
there were eighteen places of halt between Hazeroth and 
Kadesh. Surely, it is improbable that nothing memorable or 
worthy of record happened at any of these. Information 
respecting them seems not to have been at the writer’s command. 

Again, a few notices given of Hur, show that he was no 
inconsiderable personage among the Israelites in the wilderness. 
It is thought that he was Miriam’s husband, and Moses’s brother- 
in-law. Yet, nothing is stated about his descent, nothing of 
his death ; contrarj" to the practice of the historian. Surely had 
Moses been the writer, he would have given some particulars. 
A late author could find no information respecting him. 

The accounts of Jethro, Moses’s father-in-law, are very un- 
satisfying and even contradictory. They are evidently frag- 
mentary (Exodus ii. 18, xviii. 1, 12, 27. Numbers x. 29). Yet, 
he was an important person — a priest at the head of a tribe in 
Midian. 

IIow is it also, that there is a blank in the history respecting 
thirty-eight years of the sojourn in the wilderness ? Is it not 
a striking thing that total silence prevails regarding them. Let 
us sec how this long interval of years is treated. In the 
twentieth chapter of Numbers, we read that the whole congre- 
gation of the children of Israel came into the desert of Zin in 
the first month ; and the people abode in Kadesh, and Miriam 
died there (verse 1). In the twenty-second verse, we find them 
removing from Kadesh, and coming to Mount Hor. The former 
relates to the first month of the third year after the Exodus. 
The latter, however, relates to the fifth month of the fortieth 
year after the Exodus. Thus, thirty-ei^ht years are passed over 
within the compass of a few verses, as if there had b^n no such 
interval. One would suppose that the occurrences, related in 
the chapter, happened in immediate succession.^ The omission 


1 See Blcck’s Einleit., p. 222, et seqq. 
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of many events would not be thought of by the reader, till he 
had compared a chapter of Numbers (xxxiii). Surely, 

neither Moses nor a contemporary, would have written in that 
manner. In the author’s time, there were no certain re- 
miniscences of these melancholy years. 

IV. Two leading documents, at least, may be discovered by 
a careful reader in the Books of Moses. The one has been 
commonly termed the Elohim document ; the other, the Jehovah 
document. These names of Deity are constantly used in certain 
sections of Genesis. The fundamental document, or that which 
lies at the basis of the Pentateuch, is marked by the employ- 
ment of Elohim alone, and the avoidance of Jehovah up to 
Exodus vi. 2-4 ; whereas, after that, both are adopted. On the 
other hand, the writer of the second document, which supplies 
many things wanting in the first — the so-called Jehovist — 
commonly employed Jehovah. 

As the testimony of Exodus vi. 2-4, is most important in 
relation to this point, it must be carefully examined, because it 
will be found to cast much light on the plan of the Pentateuch. 

And God spake unto Moses and said unto him, I am the 
Lord : and I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob, by the name of God Almighty, but by my name Jehovah 
was I not known to them,’* that is, I appeared to the patriarchs 

as not as ninV Jehovah is a proper name — the holy 

appellation of the God of the Hebrew theocracy, or God in his 
special relation to His people. It is derived from riJH, the old 
form of the substantive verb to be ; so that the fundamental 

T T 

idea involved is being or existence ; he to whom existence pecu- 
liarly belongs ; the only existing, independent one excluding true 
being from all except himself, and therefore the only one in 
whom being inherently resides. It does not mean, as Hengsten- 
berg and his disciples suppose, the One becoming, ue., revealing 
Himself — the God revealing or developing His nature. Taking 
the name in connexion T^dth the passage in Exodus, Jehovah is 
the true God, who is known by His works and His revelation as 
the only existing one. Especially was he known as such, by the 
revelation made to His people in mercy — a people chosen out of 
the world, in whom He might accomplish His purposes of 

S ace, and show forth His praise. To Israel exclusively was 
e revealed as Jehovah. They alone knew Him as Jehovah. 
Hence the name is the theocratic, national name. The depth of 
its meaning was only felt in the religious consciousness of the 
Hebrew people. Accordingly, it is the appropriate name in 
relation to the covenant ms^e with the Israelites, and to their 
religious worship. 
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is a name of wider scope than rijH\ Being more 
general^ it includes the latter. When we take into consideration 

the singular number > and the cognate its true origin 

is seen to be Hence the idea of might or power is the 

fundamental one. The order ^ in which wo derive the words 

successively from one root is Stt participle of the verb 
rhu, the noun Hengstenberg, after Schultens, incorrectly 

T T - V : ^ ^ 

runs to the Arabic coluit, adoravity and <l!i Htupuit, pavore 
correptus fait. The word denotes the Dcitv as powerful. Ac- 
cordingly, the heathen must employ when they are 

introduced as speaking ; and when an Israelite puts himself on 
the jdatform of heathen consciousness of the Deity, he naturally 
emplo 3 ^s it also. In the old Hebrew view, suix^rhuman divine 
power could not be separated from the true God (HTn^), and, there- 
fore, the one name does not exclude the other. Thus, where the 
oracle is spoken of, either name may be employed, as in Judges i. 

1, XX. 23, 27, 1 Sam. x. 22, 2 Sam. ii. 1, v. 19, 23 niH'S ; 

whereas in Judges xviii. 5, xx. 18, 1 Sam. xxii. 15 
occurs. The term Ehhimy therefore, is a general designation of 
the mightj' and powerful God, vvho unites in himself the essential 
fulness of the attributes ascribed to the gods in mji^hological 
systems. He is the ruler of the universe — the Being who has 
perfection. But the other term Jvhotah, designating the same 
Being, has a particular bearing. In it God is viewed as sus- 
taining a particular relation to his chosen people. He is revealed 
to their religious consciousness as the true God — ^the independent 
fountain of Being — eternal and immutable. 

The passage in Exodus vi. 2, 3, announces the epoch when the 
revelation of God as Jehovah took place. With Closes Elohim 
became Jehovah to the religious consciousness of the Israelites. 
The pre-Mosaic time did not know of Jehovahy but Elohim. 
Hence even- when tlie sabbath-da}^ is said to be hallowed, when 
circumcision is enjoined upon Abraham as a seal of the covenant, 
and when Jacob presents his vow to God, Elohim is used; 
whereas Jehovah would have been chosen, in such cases, as more 
appropriate, had not the fundamental idea, tying in the latter, 
been still unknown to the religious consciousness of the patri- 
archs. And yet Jehovah is emplo 3 "ed in the book of Genesis. 
It is supposed already in use in Exodus hi. 14-16. Whence 
or how comes it there P Can it be thought that a writer who 
uniformly and consistently avoids the emplo 3 Tnent of that name 
up to a certain point in the histor}^ should often violate the 

2 
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peculiar usage ho follows by the very side of that usage P Can 
the author, who introduces the Deity as saying, in Exodus vi. 3, 
** I appeared unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, by the name of 
God AlniighUjy but by my name Jehovah was I not known to 
them,’’ adhere to the distinction in certain sections with great 
carefulness, while in other and parallel ones he neglects it, and 
introduces Jehovah into the patriarchal ago? Surely not. 
These distinctive appellations, therefore, which are employed in 
the history before the time when Jehovah was first made known, 
must proceed from dificrcnt writers. 

The phenomenon in question can be better accounted for by 
the hypothesis of two separate writers, than of one, because, in 
the latter case, the one author would stultify himself by an- 
nouncing an important distinction which lie had unifonnly 
observed in certain sections, and as uniformly violated in others ; 
whereas in the former instance, one writer might not attach the 
peculiar importance to these distinctive appellations which 
another did, especially if he lived later. The earlier the era of 
a writer, the more likely woidd he be (other things equal) to 
attend to such a distinction ; because it marked a considerable 
advance in the religious development of the race. The assump- 
tion of duplicate authorship is confirmed by the fact, that the 
two names of Deity arc intimately connected with pieces bearing 
a definite eharacter respectively^ and so distinguished from one 
another. We admit that the names themselves, apart from 
other circumstances, would only furnish an external mark of 
divergence. But the critics who advocate diversity of author- 
ship, do not relj’ solely or mainly on the imiform usage of the 
names in dificrcnt sections, as evidence of separate autliorship. 
It may be that Elohim now occurs occasionally in a Jehovistic 
section, and Jehovah in an Elohistic one. There arc causes 
which satisfactorily account for these phenomena — phenomena 
which do not vitiate the general hypothesis. Along with the 
peculiar use of these appellations, there arc other circumstances 
clearly showing diversit}’’ of authorship. These circumstances 
cannot be well accounted for in any way which excludes that 
diversity. It is necessary to state explicitly, for the sake of the 
ignorant who do not understand the document -liypothesis and 
therefore give a false representation of it, that the two names 
are not the sole tests ; and that it proves nothing against it to 
adduce examples of Elohim in Jehovistic sections, or even of 
Jehovah in later Elohistic pieces. Those who think that they 
can undermine the hypothesis in that way, are utterly miistakcn ; 
showing very plainly that they are ignorant of the case on 
which they dispute. At first, the careful Elohist excluded the 
use of Jehovah in the matter of Genesis. Wo do not suppose 
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that he ever employed it as an appellation of Deity till 
Exodus vi. 3. Thenceforward^ Elohim became an appellative ; 
and so the difference between the names was still maintained. 
But the Jehovist was not so careful to avoid the title Elo- 
him ; for though his predominant usage is Jehovah ^ he occasionally 
employs the older Elohim ; as in etymologies, of which examples 
occur in Genesis iv. 25, and xxx. 6 ; also in profane as well as 
human relations, of which we have examples in Genesis iii. 1-4, 
where words are put into the serpent’s mouth. Elohim, in the 

phrase meaning angels, could not be Jehovah, because 

it is part of a standing formula. 

It is some confirmation of these observations on 'the word 
Jehovah, that there are but few proper names compounded with 
it, before the times of Samuel and David. Yet several have 
been adduced for the purjjose of showing that the name was not 
unknown prior to Moses ; as Jochebed, the mother of Moses 
(Exodus vi. 20 ; Numb, xxvi. 59) ; Ahijah (1 Chron. ii. 25) ; 
Ahiah, grandson of Benjamin (1 Chron. vii. 8) ; Bithlah, daughter 
of Pharaoh and wife of tiered (1 Chron. iv. 18) ; and Moriah 
(Gen. xxii. 2). Little weight attaches to these, because it is 
well known that the Hebrews often altered older names for later 
ones, or adapted them to Hebrew etymologies and forms. As 
to Moriah, which is a land not a mountain, the true reading 
seems to be Morch, and the place the same as that in 

which Abraham had erected an altar before (Gen. xii. 6). 
Jehovah -jireh was a mountain or hill in tlie plain of Moreh, 
which had no connection with the temple mountain of subse- 
quent days.^ 

Jochebed, the name of Moses’ mother, is the only one we know 
that shows a trace of the name Jehovah in the pre-Mosaic 
period, whence no more can be inferred than that the appellation 
was common in the family of Moses’ maternal forefathers. But 
it had not then received any special significance. Pre-Mosaic 
as it was, its importance and value were first apprehended by 
Moses. It sounds plausibly to assert that a wo^ employed in 
forming the proper name of Jacob’s granddaughter (Jochebed) 
could not have been unknown to that patriarch himself ; but the 
argument rests on an insecure basis. 

The hypothesis of plural authorship is materially strength- 
ened when we see that a certain circle of ideas ha’Nung a pecu- 
liar expression and complexion of language belongs to the 
pieces in which Elohim occurs, as compared with the character- 
istic conceptions and linguistic colouring of those where Jehovah 
prevails ; in short, when the fundamental conception of Deity 

‘ See nieek in the Stud, und Krit. for 1831, pp. 520-524. 
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involved in the names aflFects the character of the parts to which 
they properly belong. Diversity of authorship, therefore, is not 
based on the mere designations of Deity. As a rule, it arises as 
much out of the nature of the text in which they occur as from the 
names themselves. The text and names mutually correspond ; the 
features, form, and language of the former being evolved from 
the religious consciousness implied in the latter. 

We are aware that the passage in Exodus has been explained 
in a manner wliich is supposed not to inilitate against Mosaic 
authorship. It is said that the verb I was known, implies 

the revelation of Qod in the capacity of Jehovah, not the promulga-^ 
tion of the name Jehovah,^ i.e., it means one kind of knowledge 
of Jehovah, not another. It is difficult to see, however, how 
the name Jehovah could be revealed prior to Moses, and lie 
himself remain unknown in the character of Jehovah. The reve- 
lation of the name is the revelation of the nature or character ; 
and as to its being promulgated not revealed, the distinction is 
arbitrar}% 

Again, we are told that the word 'Pin’ll is of pregnant 
meaning, impljdng not hare knowledge, but the perception or 
experience of the full power of Jehovah. The fulness of tlie work- 
ing power and covenant-meaning involved in the term was never 
unfolded to the patriarchs. They had only a preparation for the 
exercise of the effectual might which the name contains. This 
interpretation has been given in various foims ; and is the most 
usual among apologists for the Mosaic authorship. Thus Kalisch 
gives as the only possible explanation,'" my name Jehovah 
has not been understood and comprehended by the patriarchs in 
its essence and depth, though it was even in their time already 
occasionally introduced.’"’ If or is Hengstenberg’s view essen- 
tially different. It amounts to sajdng, that Jehovah was not so 
fully revealed to the patriarchs as to Moses. Thus the apparent 
opposition between the earlier non- revelation of God as Jehovah 
and the later manifestation of him as such is simply relative ; 
the more glorious one of the later period eclipsing the former, 
and making it as if it had never been. The less, in relation to 
the incomparably greater, is regarded as non-existent^^ The 
same explanation is given by Mimk.^ There arc comparison and 
contrast in the passage. 

It may be so. We do not deny that the name Jehovah was 
sometimes employed in the pre-Mosaic time. Probably it was 
usual among the maternal forefathers of Jochebed, as the 

' Hengfitenberg, Authentic des Pentat. vol. i. p. 289. 

* Comraenta^ on Exodus, p. 101. 

3 Authentic des Pentat. vol. i. p. 289. * Palestine, p. 142 
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composition of her name implies. Nor do we deny that 
between the ante-Mosaic and Mosaic employment of the ap- 
pellation there must have been a great distinction ; because 
the import of it was not properly understood till the time 
of Moses. But we cannot believe that the writer of Exodus 
vi. 3, intended such a contrast. Had he done so, the text 
would have been different. The present verb appeared, would 
have had associated with it, not ElShaddai but Jehomh, i.e., 
I appeared to the patriarchs as Jehovah ; but the fulness of 
meaning implied in the name — ^the practical experience of my 
working power as a covenant-God was imperfectly appre- 
hended by them. Or, some other verb would have been used as 
antithetic to Jehovah still standing in place of El-Shaddai, 

i,c., I was known to the patriarchs as Jehovah; but I was not 
experimentally known to them in the fulness of the working 
power and covenant meaning which the appellation implies. 
Their knowledge of my character was only superficial. The 
fact that El-Shaddai occurs in the first clause, not Jehovah, is 
unexplained, according to the interpretation we are considering. 
Had the author of vi. 3, freely employed Jehovah before, and 
int(?nded the alleged contrast between the acquaintance of the 
early patriarchs and that of Moses with Jehovah, it is all but 
certain that ho would not have used in vi. 3, any but the one 
appellation, because it brings out the contrast ; whereas El- 
Shaddai docs not. On the contrary, the latter introduces a 
difficulty — the difficulty of understanding how the knowledge of 
Jehovah could l)e first revealed and iDromulgated to Moses. But 
it is clear to the unbiassed reader that there was no such marked 
difference between the apprehension of Jehovah in the fulness of 
his power and covenant relation before and after Moses, as one- 
sided apologists would lead us to suppose. Take their alleged 
one ’writer employing Jehovah as well as Elohim from the com- 
mencement of tlic liistory, and see whether the interpretation 
put upon vi. 3, is justified by usage. In Genesis xv. it is 
recorded that God was manifested to Abraham, who believed in 
Jehovah, and therefore his faith was counted for righteousness. 
There the Lord promises him an heir ; declares to him that his 
seed shall be numberless as the stars of heaven, shall be afflicted 
in a strange land 400 years, but come forth from it with great 
substance. Jehovah too made a covenant Avith Abraham, and 
assured him that he had given the land of Canaan, from the 
river of Egypt to the Euphrates, to his posterity. Here is 
Jehovah the covenant- God revealing himself to Abraham in a 
peculiar manner, encouraging him by a fulness of promise, and 
confirming his word by a sign, entering into covenant with his 
servant, and condescending to inform him of the future of his 
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race. That Abraham apprehended aright the character of the 
Bein^ who thus revealed himself, is evident from the words of 
the sixth verse, as well as from the language he addresses to 
Him in the eighth, Lord Qod. Hence on the hypothesis of 
one and the same writer of the Pentateuch, and the correct- 
ness of the alleged explanation, we argue that the contrast 
between the acquaintance of Abraliam, with the name Jehovah, 
and the full knowledge of that name first made known to Moses, 
is groundless. There is no perceptible or marked distinction 
between the respective knowledges of the two personages. If 
it be alleged that the antithesis is between the theoretical know- 
ledge of the one, and the experimental knowledge of the other, 
since Abraham did not witness the exertion of Jehovah’s might 
in bringing the Israelites from Egypt and establishing the 
theocracy, we reply, that the wonderful faith of Abraham implies 
an actual realisation to himself of all that Jehovah promised, 
though he did not see it with his eyes. Tlie essential character 
of the knowledge is the same ; because a mere outward obser- 
vance of Almighty power in exercise does not affect its nature. 
It may be as far-reaching in the one case as in the other — faith 
anticipating futurity, because it is the substance of things not 
seen. 

It is vain for Kcil to state that the contrast is not between 
El ohim anUi Jehovah^ but El-^Shaddai and Jehovah in Exodus vi. 
3^ ; because El-Shaddai is entirely consistent with the fact of 
Elohim being used prior to, or along ivith, itself ; while neither 
marks so advanced a stage of the national religious consci- 
ousness as Jehovah ; and both, strictly speaking, exclude the 
last from their distinctive epoch. 

If our view of Exodus vi. 3 be correct, it is all but 
certain that one writer could not have composed the book of 
Genesis, else he would have violated a principle expressly 
enunciated by himself in the passage. Tlie words a})pear very 
plain, “by my name Jeliovah was I not known to them” ; but 
they are easily contradicted by self-sufficient writers, who boldly 
affirm that “ the passage can afford no countenance to the sup- 
position that this was the first promulgation of the name 
Jehovah.”^ It w’as the first retedation of the name on the part 
of Jehovah ; or, in other words, its import was then first under- 
stood by the God-consciousness in man. Admitting, however, 
that vi. 3 in Exodus means only a comparative knowledge of 
Jehovah before and in the time of Moses, it can be proved that 
the hypothesis of one author is untenable. Only two cases are 
then possible, viz., that he used the two names Elohim and 

' Einleitung, p. 68. 

* Introduction to the Pentateuch, by D. Macdonald, vol. i. p. 168. 
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Jehovah appropriately in every instance ; or, that lie used them 
without distinction. The former view is adopted by Hengsten- 
berg, Havemick, and Drechsler, who hold that there is a 
clearly marked difference of meaning in the terms themselves ; 
the subject where each occurs accounting for their distinctive 
usage. They think that the general grounds of the varying use are 
a clearly marked difference of meaning in the names in addition 
to a clearly marked difference of object on the part of the 
writer. Each is appropriate to the connexion in which it 
stands, and therefore there is no room for arbitrariness. The 
same writer chose different appellations, as the one or other 
suited better the character of the accompanying contents. In 
reply to this reasoning we remark, that Hengstenberg and 
Drechsler have failed to shew that the name employed is always 
the one which alone suits the connexion. To prove the exclu- 
sive suitableness of each appellation where it stands, they have 
taxed their ingenuity to the utmost without success. Thus in 
trying to account for the use of Jehovah in Genesis iv. 1, where 
Eve says, “I have gotten a man with the help of the Ijord\^^ 
and of Elohim, in the 25th verse of the same chapter, where 
the mother likewise says, God hath appointed me another seed 
instead of Abel,” etc., Hengstenberg maintains that the second 
term marks tlic different state of the mother’s mind : At the 
first birth lier consciousness of the divine presence and being is 
particularly vivid. By inflicting punishment, God had shewn 
himself to be Jehovah; as Jehovah also is he recognised in the 
benefit. In the birth of her first son Eve discovers a dear 
pledge of his favour. At that of Seth this feeling is not a little 
qualified. She merely recognises a general divine influence; 
and the naturalness of tlie event does not, as on the first occa- 
sion, appear to her entirely in the back ground.”^ Not less 
fanciful is the reason for the difference in tlie two verses given 
by Drechsler, who supposes that the choice of Elohim in the 
25th marks the opposition l)etwecn God and man. God 
replaces in the person of Seth, what Cain had attempted to 
destroy in that of Abel.”*'* Macdonald improves upon these 
critics in a way of his own, which is this : — Eve relying on the* 
promise respecting her seed who was to bruise the serpent’s head, 
gave her first-born son the name he that shall be,” or 

shall come ” — the Coming One, to whom the entire Old Testament 
Scripture pointed : “ I have gotten a man — he that should 6^.” 
The general designation afterwards became a proper name.^ The 
absurdity of this statement is obvious, based as it is on a false 

’ Authentic dcs Pentat. vol. i. p. 320. 

* Die Einhcit und A^lchtheit der Genesis, p. 86. 

s Introduction to the Pentateuch, toI. i., pp. 170, 171. 
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traaslation of the original, which means, “ I have gotten a man 
with the help of Jehovah.” 

Another example of far-fetched hypothesis to account for the 
two names in Genesis vii. is furnished by Hengsteuberg. It is 
said that the provision for the preservation of the clean animals 
belongs to Jehovah y but that for the unclean to Elohim. The 
respective agencies of Eloliim and Jehovah are contrasted in 
vii. 16, ‘‘And they that went in, went in male and female of 
all flesh, as God had commanded him : and the Lord shut him 
in.” The futility of this unnatural refinement is apparent from 
vii. 1—5, where Jehovah alone is used, both in regard to Noah 
himself entering into the ark, as well as the clean and unclean 
animals that went in with him. The allusion of the former 
clause of verse 16 is to these commencing verses; yet in the 
one case Elohim occurs, in the other Jehovah, Noah did as 
Elohim commanded ; whereas when we look back it is Jehovah 
who gave the command. The 9tli verse confirms the same 
thing, and equally dissipates Heiigstenberg's notion, for in it we 
find that the animals, clean and unclean, went into the ark as 
Elohim had commanded Noah to take them. Well may Turner 
say of Hengsteuberg and Drechsler, “ they sometimes make the 
sacred writer scruj^idously and minutely particular in ihe choice 
of his terms, at the expense of simplicity and nature.”^ 

The other case, in which Elohim and Jehovah are accounted 
for on the supposed interpretation of Exodus vi. 3 is, that 
they are employed without any distinction. Many idieiiomena 
appear at first sight to favour this view ; but other consi- 
derations are clearly against it. Whatever explanation of 
the passage be adopted, an importance is attaclied to the 
name Jehovahy which does not agree with a prior indiscriminate 
use of it. 

There is no middle course that can be followed. The one 
writer always employed the two names indiscriminately, or he 
did not. lie had a method in them, or he had none. All 
the phenomena fully justify us in asserting this. AV^hether 
Moses, the sole author or compiler, as many think, had docu- 
ments or not, the names must have been used intentionally 
or promiscuously throughout. 

The moie the point is studied, the more will it appear that 
the usage of both is not invariably founded on internal grounds. 
It often arises from different authorship. Internal considera- 
tions have their influence in the varying appellation; but 
authorship has also its effect. 

If the writer used them promiscuously, his readers would be 


^ A Companion to the Book of Genesis, Introduction, p. 42 . 
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misled by the fact enunciated in Exodus vi. 3, By my name Jehovah 
v>as I not known to Abraham^ IsaaCy and Jacoby because his language 
in Genesis often contradicts, or appears to contradict it. If he 
used them intentionally throughout, how does the employment 
of Jehovah in Genesis xv. and elsewhere (comp. xii. 1, xvii. 1, 
xviii. 1, xxiv. 3, xxv. 21) agree with Exodus vi. 3 ? 

We shall now show — 

V. That the pieces where the distinctive mage of the two occursy 
exhibit such inherent and essential peculiarities as exclude unity of 
authorship. 

Peculiar circles of ideas belong to certain sections. JSome are 
distinguished by the expression of certain views; others by 
sentiments of a different kind. This fact has been employed as 
a criterion towards different authorship. In other words, it has 
boon found that the Elohistic pieces contain ideas which are 
wanting in tlic Jelio viatic ; while the Jehovistic sections present 
ideas foreign to the Elohistic. 

In the parts belonging to the Elohim document there is no 
mention of sacrifices and altars, because these were Mosaic forms 
of religious intercourse between God and man ; no distinction of 
clean and unclean animals ; nothing ex])ressly LeviticaL Anti- 
quity is described in primitive simplicity. The patriarchal 
period is a sacred time of preparation for the legal. The mode 
of revelation and superintendence is fatherly and free. God 
appears and speaks with his servants without the peculiar forms 
of communion afterwards employed, such as angels, dreams, 
visions, etc. ; and without solemn formalities to give intensity or 
confirmation, as oaths, curses, sacrifices, etc., etc. The only 
form in which the divine promise appears is that of blessing and 
covenant, Nomad life is artlessly and faithfully depicted. The 
patriarchs move about freely. Their wealth consists of herds 
and servants. Presents are taken from their flocks, or from the 
productions of the field. The patriarch has supreme power in 
his tribe ; dismissing and adopting family members at pleasure ; 
taking away the privileges of one, and bestowing them on 
aiiotlier. Ihiblic transactions are conducted by word of mouth ; 
and their memory perpetuated by commemorative stones. The 
tent is the dwelling place. The whole history is disposed in 
epochsy according to certain leading points of historical develop- 
ment ; so that it has an epic form and character, with evenness 
of proportions and equability of manner. It resembles a poem 
more than a history ; since only the more important points of 
sacred history are touched on summarily, except where facts 
are presented of importance in relation to the point of view 
from which the whole is surveyed. In this latter case we find 
circumstantiality and copiousness. Indeed there are consider- 
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able repetition and wordiness generally ; though these qualities 
can scarcely be called charactei'ktic. The writer had a great 
fulness of expression at his command, and indulges it occa- 
sionally. 

A definite plan and consistent order appear in this docu- 
ment, which may be said to have embraced two divisions, 
a legal and a historical one. The primary idea of the whole 
was the promise in Genesis xvii., in accordance with which 
the author intended to shew how the people of Israel came 
into possession of Canaan, and so received fulfilment of the 
promise. Hence the Elohist could not leave off with the death 
of Moses. He must describe Joshua^s arrangements. Accor- 
dingly he begins with the creation of the world and of man, 
terminating with the conquest of Canaan. The historical 
portion is brief, because the main object was to shew Israel’s 
actual possession of the land promised to the patriarchs. The 
legal part is copious. Here the substance of tradition is fol- 
lowed with great fidelity ; and though primitive history cannot 
be free from myths and legends, a simpler religious conscious- 
ness and a more natural view of the olden time before Moses, is 
presented, than in the Jehovist or later writers, where poetry 
and prophecy influenced the national history.^ The descriptions 
of the Elohist are regular, orderly, clear, simj)le, inartificial, 
calm, free from the rhetorical and poetical. His language is 
less cultivated ; for though it be occasionally of an intermediate 
character between poetry and prose, it is not commonly facile, 
smooth, or flowing. There are a number of standing expressions 
and stereotype phrases, such as jW, fill 

Jehovah had revealed himself as the God of sacrifice, when 
m3 (Jehovistic) taken from sacrifice, might also be 
employed. It is wholly incorrect to say with Kurtz that dif- 
ferent shades of meaning belong to the three phrases; and 
that one or other is used according to the precise idea of the 
writer. They all mean to make a covenant ; while it is plain that 
ms was taken at first from the slaying of a victim or 
victims at the ratification of it. The Elohim-document never 
has nn3 m^ ; for Genesis xxi. 27, 32, xxxi. 44, sometimes 
quoted to shew that it does, belong to the junior Elohist; and 
cited to prove the Jehovist’s use of a (primary) Elo- 
hist- document in Leviticus xxvi. 9, is equally irrelevant, because 
it occurs here in the junior Elohist. Passages in Deuteronomy 
should be cautiously referred to the documents in question, be- 
cause the Deuteronomist himself writes much of that book. The 
distinction between male and female is denoted by 

I See Blcek, Einloit. p. 258, etseq. 
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It is no argument against this that the phrase occurs once in a 
Jehovistic place, viz. Genesis vii. 9 (not 3), because a single excep- 
tion cannot vitiate a rule. In classification, is used. The 

compound phrase 11‘lSn often occurs. The land in 

which the pilgrim abides is always , and the pos- 

session of it njriN. The writer terms Mesopotamia n§ or J*15 
not as in the Jehovist. It is inefectual for 

Keil to allege that the names Padan-aram and Aram-naharaim 
are not identical, and therefore their distinctive usage favours 
the hypothesis of one writer. Padan-aram is said to denote a 
district of Mesopotamia, that lying around Haran, while the 
other comprehends all Mesopotamia.^ There may be truth in 
this as far as the original meaning of Padan-aram is concerned, 
because the word Paclan means plain, and the western part of 
Mesopotamia is esiDccially referred to. But we deny that there 
was any difference between the two names in actual visage. Both 
were emplo 3 ’’ed alike for the whole country. This is confirmed by 

the ancient versions. The Elohist has 641* V 2^31 

and £ji31. He utters poetical ideas respecting the structure of the 
world, as in Genesis i. 6, etc., vii. 2 ; and occasionally we meet 
with a poetical expression, as )^164 1Jl*n, especially when he 
introduces solemn speech and poetical pieces not original. 
Other words of the Elohist are £J^J31 and 1^3“S3’ 

compounds with and phrases like ho and his sons 

with him ; you and your seed after you. 

The Jehovist’s was difterent from the Elohist’s object, \iz, to 
present the national history and laws in a favourable and im- 
posing light. But he traces the genealogy of the Hebrews no 
farther back than Abraham, and does not come down so late as 
the Elohist. The popular traditions had not been exhausted by 
the latter and other writers prior to the Jehovist. There was 
still a considerable stock for the Jehovist’s purpose. The ancient 
history of Israel had also received a new form from the prophetic 
point of view. Manj^ laws had been changed, according as prac- 
tice had pointed out necessary alterations. Hence the character- 
istic manner of the Jehovist differs from that of his predecessor. 
He is fuller and freer in his descriptions ; more reflective in his 
assignment of motives aud causes ; more artificial in his mode of 
narration. He has not preserved the distinctions between Jehovah 
and Elohim, or between the earlier and later periods, as carefully 
as the Elohist. The patriarchal and Mosaic epochs are not 
strictly separated. Accordingly he puts the worsHp of Jehovah, 

1 Einlcitung, p. 87. 
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and therefore momtheism^ into the earliest period, as into that 
of Seth (Gen. iv. 26) and the patriarchs. This is historically 
incorrect ; for the primitive was not the true religion preserved 
in its genuine form only in one line, and divulged to the chosen 
people in successive regulations. In this respect there is a 
fundamental distinction between the views of the Jehovist and 
Elohist ; because the latter represents the divine Being as 
manifesting himself in the primitive period only as Elohimy the 
Almighty and Omniscient One appearing immediately to men, 
and communicating his will by commands or promises. Thus 
no regular development appears in the Jehovist. The historical 
distinctions of different times are not exactly preserved. The 
current conceptions of the age he lived in, as well as the* 
peculiar complexion of the language, are often transferred to 
primitive times. Arts, the building of cities, etc., are also 
transferred to the first generations of men. In like manner 
articles of luxury are put into the patriarchal time. (Genesis 
xxiv. 22, 30, 47, 53 : xxx\iii. 18.) Genesis xxxv. 4, where 
ear-rings are mentioned is no exception, because tlic verse is 
the redactor’s. So also sacrifices are offered by Abel and 
Noah ; altars are frequently reared, and the name of Jehovah 
invoked. The distinction of clean and unclean animals appears 
even at the time of the deluge; Jehovah is consulted \ and the 
Levirate is spoken of. Thus there is a Lcvitical tone which 
it is useless to deny by quoting a Levitism in Elohistic passages 
which are not Elohistic at all ; for cleansingy in Genesis xxxv. 2, 
belongs to the redactor ; the erection of altarSy Genesis xxxiii, 20, 
xxxv. 1-7, is in the Jehovist and redactor ; burnt-offerings and 
drink-offeringSy Genesis xxii. 13, xlvi. 1, are in the Jehovist and 
junior Elohist ; voios and titheSy Genesis xxviii. 20, 22, arc in the 
junior Elohist; the appearance of angelsy Genesis xxi. 17, 18, 
xxviii. 12, is in the redactor and junior Elohist. Theocratic 
consciousness appears in a much more developed state in the 
Jehovah-document. Mosaic conceptions had penetrated into 
the mind of the people, effacing the consciousness which 
characterized and separated different stages of the people’s 
history. The whole style of thought and expression resembles 
the prophetic. Accordingly there is a much stronger feeling of 
the divine preference for the Israelites, with a proportionate 
lowering of their neighbours. The phenomena of the world and 
of nature are spoken of in a way shewing advanced reflection, as 
is apparent in the account of creation, of the introduction of evil, 
the origin of different languages and conditions, etc. The 
enlarged state of tradition is seen in ethnographical descrip- 
tions, and the mythology is richer. The media of intercourse 
between God and men are less simple and more numerous, 
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such as visions, dreams, oracles, and angels, sometimes in human 
form. 

As the institutions and inventions of more civilized society are 
transferred to the earliest period, so the manners, customs, and 
actions which characterise human beings, are of the later type. 
Bad passions, vengeance for blood, murder, come into play ; and 
these are even transferred to the first generations of men. 
Covenants and contracts must be attested with oaths and other 
impressive formalities. God is described in an anthropomorphic 
way, the human being attributed to Him ; as when he is grieved 
at the heart for having made man, etc. ; confirms his promises 
with an oath ; allows his threatenings to be kept off from stage 
to stage by intercession (Abraham) ; temph or trice men^ blesses, 
pardons, curses, etc., for the sake of another. Jehovah is even 
represented as appearing in human form, accompanied by two 
angels (Genesis xviii.) All this is made to consist with the 
free use of the name Jehovah applied to God, though it be the 
genuine theocratic appellation. At the same time the liberal 
employment of expressions properly belonging to the Jehovist^s 
age is not indiscriminately applied to an anterior one. Some 
disinclination to their transference may be detected; for ex- 
ample, in the rare occurrence of the phrase DN3 ^^hue mith 
the Lord) so common among the post-davidic prophets (Genesis 
xxii. IG). 

The Jcho^fist’s manner is more elaborate than that of the 
Elohist. He evinces more fulness, throwing in traits which 
make a better picture, and secondary circumstances which add 
life to the description. Poetical pieces are inserted by him, of 
which there are examples in Balaam's prophecies, and Jacobis 
last address to his sons. He has also proverbs in a poetical 
fonn. Of etymologies he is a diligent seeker. The propensity 
to make or find etymologies is a prominent feature, of which 
there are many instances ; as in Gen. v. 29, where the fragment 
of a Jehovistic verse is inserted by the redactor in an Elohistic 
chapter, and Noah is explained as comforter y from DHi, to console , or 
w, to resty to which Gesenius thinks the former verb cognate 
but the true root is HJ, which, though not now occurring in 
Hebrew, is seen from the analogous form (Exodus xii. 9), mean- 
ingf reshy new. The name was given to express the idea of a renewed 
and better world.^ Preston himself admits that the derivation 
given in Genesis v. 29, is incorrect.^ Another instance is in 
the forced etymology of Levi (Genesis xxix. 34). The name is 

^ Thesaurus, p. 862. 

^ Ewald, Geschiclite des V. Israel, i. p. 360, second edition. 

3 Phraseological Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis, p. 43. 
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from n)7, to hang upon a person, to belong to him ; because they 
were attached to the priests as their assistants. The Jehovist’s 
mode of expression is usually lively, fresh, smooth, and flowing. 
His descriptions are full and graphic, and his writing is on the 
whole a masterpiece of Hebrew prose. Like the Elohist, he 
has a definite circle of phrases ^and images. Thus he uses 

numerous posterity of Abram, Isaac, and Jacob is frequently 
compared to the dust of the earthy the sand of. the sea^ the 
stars of heaven^ etc. When extension in all directions is in- 
dicated, (Genesis xiii. 14) ; 

when victory is promised to posterity the formula 

occurs. Again, stands for male and 

female. The Elohist emploj^s instead. It is no 

objection that occurs in Numbers xxx. 17, which is 

Elohistic, because one exception does not spoil a rule. Tlie 
difference of meaning conveyed by the two phrases, wdikdi Kurtz 
tries to find, is the oflspring of his owm ingenuity. is 

used for to shift a campy for wdiich the Elohist has inj? 

to pray, for w^hich the other has i^ot 

p,§- The Jehovist uses the rare words 

as'aiso nnx 

•Tnjn? t5'3n> nna ms- for 

jn 'tip. -i5n 'to- nap' The mode of 

reply adopted by Kurtz, Keil, and others, to the fact that there 
is a characteristic phraseology in the Jehovah and Elohim docu- 
ments is unsatisfactory. If a phrase belonging to the one writer 
happens to occur in the other, it is immediately adduced as an 
objection. Some of the phrases that are considered peculiar to 
one writer, may be found, now and again, in the other. Our 
argument is based on the iiremiling, not exclusivey usage in each. 
It is also incorrect to say, both that the phrases peculiar to the 
one document, often occur in the other ; and that tvhen they do, 
the use of this one or the other, is determined by a particular 
shade of meaning. Subterfuges like these betray a weak 
cause. 

In biographies, the difference between the Elohist and Jehovist 
is remarkable. The former is briefer and more historical ; the 
latter presents sacred persons in a more imposing light, so as to 
make everything subservient to the glorification of the nation. 
Tradition had invested the heroes with more dignity in his day. 
Thus he sets forth Abraham in prophetic activity, because pro- 
phetism had then attained its height. (Comp. Genesis xii. 1-3, 
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xxii. 14). On the other hand, the Elohist’s description is simpler, 
and more consonant with the patriarchal time. The Jehovist 
depicts Moses as a great prophet. According to him, the law- 
giver was favoured with such relationship to the Deity as none 
other enjoyed ; and as the peculiar friend of heaven, he fre- 
quently interceded for the sinful people. But the Elohist never 
calls him a prophet^ nor does he place him on the same elevation 
as the Jehovist does. According to the Elohist, Moses finds, at 
first, no recognition among his people. He is taken for their 
leader almost against his will; but the Jehovist makes the 
people recognise the divine commission he had received, and 
gladly fall in with his proposal. It is only the heads of the 
Israelites, the ofiiccrs, who complain of Moses and Aaron 
causing additional burdens to the people by their request to 
Pharaoh. The Elohist represents the rod to be in Aaron^s hand. 
It is he that is the worker of miracles and signs, though only 
Moses’s subordinate. But the Jehovist makes Moses himself 
carry the rod, and do the wonders commanded by God. The 
difference between the two writers is clearly seen from Numbers 
xxvii. 20, 23, and Exodus xxxiv. 35. In the former, which is 
Elohistic, we read : And thou shalt put some of thine honour 
upon him (Joshua) that all the congregation of the children of 

Israel may be obedient And he laid his hands upon 

him, and gave him a charge, as the Lord commanded by the 
hand of Moses.” In the latter, wdiich is Jehovistic, we read : 

And the children of Israel saw the face of Moses, that the 
skin of Moses’s lace shone : and Moses put the vail upon his 
face again, until he went in to speak with him (God).” The 
Elohist describes the Israelites as departing from Egypt with 
a high hand, having taken advantage of the embarrassment of 
the people. According to the Jehovist, they were forced by 
Pharaoli, his servants, and the Egyptians, to go out in haste, so 
that they took their unleavened dough with them, and baked on 
the journey. The Elohist speaks throughout of the entire 
liberation of the people by Pharaoh; the Jehovist of a tem- 
porary absence in the wilderness to keep festival at Mount 
Sinai. In fine, the Jehovist presents a more developed the- 
ology. Thus while the imity of God is always presupposed 
in the Elohim document, but never prominently adduced ; it is 
definitely presented by the Jehovist, in opposition to the gods of 
other nations. The immateriality of the Divine Being is also 
more decidedly expressed in the latter, the necessity of abstain- 
ing from idolatry being derived from the impossibility of making 
an image of the supreme Being. In the Elohist, idolatry is 
commonly regarded as disobedience. Manifestations of angels 
as representatives of Ood first appear in the Jehovist, growing 
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out of the idea that the Divine Being is too exalted to manifest 
himself. Accordingly, the expression an^el of Jehovah or angel 
of Gody does not occur in the Elohist ; Genesis xxi. 17, xxxi. 11, 
and Exodus xiv. 19, being no exceptions ; for the first belongs 
to the redactor, the second to the junior Elohist, and the third 
to the Jehovist. This angel is interchanged with Jehovah him- 
self, the writer intimating that the appearances of God and of 
angels were in his view the same (comp. Genesis xvi. 7-13, 
Exodus xiv. 19, 24). The history of man’s moral develop- 
ment (Genesis ii.-iv.) evinces considerable advancement in 
comparison with the ethics of the Elohist. According to the 
Elohist, man is made up of body and soul. Man is also said to 
have been formed after the image of God. But in the Jehovist, 
human anthropology appears in another stage of development ; 
because, in addition to the soul which is in the blood, a breath of 
God is assumed (Gen. ii. 7). Such 'views also respecting the 
sinfulness of man as appear in Genesis vi 5, viii. 21, shew^a 
deep sense of its nature, harmonising with the Cliristian doc- 
trine of original sin, and exhibiting a more advanced conscious- 
ness of the divine. Indeed the Elohist gives a much more 
favourable view of man at the beginning, for he does not speak 
of him as corrupt till near the time of the flood ; whereas the 
Jehovist describes him as wicked from a verj^ early period 
(comp. Genesis vi. 12-13, with yi. 5). 

The Jeho\T[st speaks of obedience to God, on which he lays 
great stress, oftener than of sacrifices. He requires faith and 
trust in God, shewing that he was deeply penetrated with the 
idea of effecting an intimate union between God and man. 

The Elohist, though holding the omnipotence of God, never 
speaks of other nations than the Hebrew being brought to wor- 
ship Him. Hence the Divine Being, as conceived and described 
by him, is the God of the Hebrews. Of his relation to other 
peoples there is no mention. He is, in efiect, the national God. 
Israel has still no place in universal history ; and therefore the 
blessings promised to the patriarchs reach no farther than the 
possession of Palestine. The idea of God’s universal providence 
had not taken possession of the Israelite mind so early. The 
heathen are spoken of only in connexion with the chosen j)eople. 
The less developed consciousness of Israel is apparent in this. 
The Jehovist infers from the unity of God, that all the earth 
belongs to him (Genesis xxiv. 3). Accordingly fill nations arc 
represented as participating in the blessings promised to the 

{ atriarchs. They are destined to a share in Israel’s salvation, 
n like manner, while the possession of Palestine is the highest 
aim of the Hebrew nation, according to the Elohist ; a loftier 
import belongs to it in the view of the Jehovist. Israel is to be 
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a nation o/prieit$ (Exodus xix. 6), ue., a nation by whose agency 
others are brought to God. 

The opposition in which the Israelites stood to other peoples 
is mildly expressed in the Elohim document^ which conics no 
commands directed against the heathen immediately. The 
national aspect of the Iheocracy is not so prominent or exclusive 
as to hinder the author from speaking with moderation of other 
peoples. Of the Egjrptians he says nothing exaggerated or 
severe. The Midianites alone, who had been dangerous enemies, 
are rather sharply spoken of. The Cana unites appear in a 
favourable light in their transactions with Abraham and Jacob; 
and their extirpation is not mentioned. But the later legislation 
of the Jehovist (and also of the Deuteronomist), exhibits a 
sharply-defined position against the Canaanites in particular. 
In the Elohist it is nowhere forbidden to make a covenant with 
them. The contrary appears in the Jehovah document. The 
severe injunction to extirpate the Canaanites is found only in 
the latter (Exodus xxiii. 25, etc., xxxiv. 11, etc.) Thus the 
national feeling is very prominent in him. In fact, he takes 
an unfavourable view of all who are not Hebrews, as of Ham, 
Canaan, the inhabitants of Sodom and Qomorrha, the Philistines. 
Nothing shews this more palpably than the myth respecting the 
origin of the Moabites and Ammonites. 

From these observations, it appears that two main forms of 
the national tradition, respecting the earliest age of humanity 
and the Hebrew people, were current; the one older, simpler, 
short, and summary, containing leading points of jurisprudence ; 
the other later, more ornate, and largely occupied with the 
principal heroes and events of history. We are not to suppose 
them the creation of two icriters. They had assumed their cha- 
racteristic features in the circle of the nation’s traditions before 
they were committed to writing ; and are therefore transcripts 
of difierent shapes into which those accumulated traditions had 
been moulded. 

It may be observed that the Elohim document properly pos- 
sesses a three-fold gradation with respect to the Deity. In the 
primitive era till Abraham, the general and comprehensive Elohim 
appears; in the preparatory theocratic period, or that of the 
Hebrew patriarchs, El Shaddai is found, but only in the mani/es- 
tations of Ood and their repetitio7i8 (Genesis xvii. 2, xxviii. 3, 
XXXV. 10, xlviii. 3'; ; in the proper theocratic or Mosaic period, 
Jehovah. This fiue gradation, indicative of a corresponding 
development of the religious consciousness, is not observed 
the Jehovist, who is less correct in the application of terms, 
because he employs Jehovah, the Mosaic divine name, to desig* 
nate the Deity in the patriarchal times ; while he also uses occa- 
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^sionally, btd rarely^ the term Elohim. It has been too hastily 
assuinra> that the Jehovist uses Elohim qflen. The correct state 
of the case is, that portions occur in which Elohim appears 
exdmivehff which is not always the case with respect to Jehovah. 

It has been a point of inquiry whether the Elohist was the 
earliest Hebrew writer that treated of the origin of mankind 
and the beginnings of Israel as a people. The probability is 
that he was not. He may have employed older documents 
relating to the times and events which occupied his attention. 
It is likely that he did. But it is impossible, at this distant 
period, to discover such pre-elohistic materials with any degree 
of probability, because they have been more or less conformed to 
the manner and style of the writer or writers that used them. 
Perhaps some of the graphic accounts of Joseph’s history were 
oririnally written in E^pt. 

Hiatuses or gaps in the Elohim document form an argument 
against its existence, in the hands of critics like Keil ; but the 
instances of them are fewer than he supposes. It was to be 
expected that a redactor would not leave the fundamental docu- 
ment -unscathed. Here and there portions have been suppressed, 
either to make room for others, or because they appeared unne- 
cessary. Yaihinger, who has examined all Keil’s examples, 
finds no more than two to the point, and even their validity to 
be partial. The hypothesis cannot be shaken by the objection 
drawn from gaps in the Elohist. Gaping hiatuses,” as they 
are termed by persons ignorant of the document-hypothesis, is 
a phrase which sounds contemptuously ; but coming from them 
means nothing. Thus it is a mistake to suppose that Genesis 
XX. 1-17, belonged to the original Elohim-document ; and there- 
fore to talk of such a gaping hiatus ” as there must have been 
in it between xx. 17, and the second verse of xxi., is to misappre- 
hend the state of the case. Yet we have seen the blunder com- 
mitted. Nor does the general corruption mentioned in vi. 
11-13 (Elohistic) appear imintelligible, though everything is 
pronounced very good after the creation. It is true that the fall 
is narrated by the Jehovist alone ; but there is no enigma in the 
Elohist writing as he does in vi. 11-13, though such a history 
of the fall as that in Genesis iii. had not preceded. AU is 
natural in the Elohim-document as it stands. Again, it is said, 
that there is an unnatural hiatus between chapters xiii. and xvii. 
of Genesis. The composition, according to Kurtz, would be 
imperfect, if chapter xvii. followed chapter riii. immediately; 
for Ishmael appears in xvii., the story of whose birth is related 
in xvi. Very true; but xvi. 16, 16, as well as xvi. 3 are 
Elohistic, and relate to Ishmael’s birth. 

Much injury has been done to the hypothesis in question by 
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terming the Jehovist a repairer or interpolator of the Elohim- 
document. His sections were not intended os interpolations. 
Nor is it accurate to call him a reviser. He wrote indepen- 
dently ; and has his own peculiarities which distinguish him from 
the Elohistic ones. Even if the appellations Jehovah and Elohim 
were absent, two documents, at least, might be traced here and 
there with tolerable distinctness. The facts of the case necessi- 
tate a hypothesis which assumes the employment of two or more 
documents by a final editor. A full induction of particidars 
makes this apparent. The larger the induction, the more mani- 
fest does the need of the hypothesis become. It is easy to say 
that it is “ encompassed with absurdities,’^ and to refej, as B. B. 
Edwards does, to the disagreement of critics on the Pentateuch 
in relation to it, as enough to condemn the whole procedure. But 
most recent scholars who have studied the subject, are agreed in 
holding the existence of, at leasts two such documents forming 
the main body of the Pentateuch. However differing in details, 
they think they can clearly trace tivo documents. That they 
should disagree at times in tracing all component parts of the 
documents, is no more than might have been expected. We 
submit, therefore, that writers who speak of it as “ an arbitrary 
assumption from beginning to end,” give a false idea of the 
method in which the advocates of the hypothesis have proceeded ; 
because many phenomena have led to it — distinctive characteristics 
in passages marked by the two appellations of Deity respectively — 
which are neither obscure nor fictitious. No one who has patiently 
examined the question with the care and sagacity it demands, 
can indulge in the random assertions about it which perfimctory 
writers in ephemeral publications indulge in, who usually know 
so little of its nature as to be unable even to state the case, since 
they speak of it as resting solely on the use of the names Jehovah 
and Elohim. 

It shews equal ignorance of the subject to talk of the supple- 
menter or the editor intending to harmonise the parts, and taking 
pains to fit them in with so great nicety, that the sharpest eye has 
failed to detect the junction in all cases. This was the object 
and aim of neither. The Jehovist did not unite the documents 
in any way whatever. That was the redactor's work; who, 
forming them into a connected text, was not solicitous of 
exact agreement ; nor indeed could he have introduced it 
everywhere, without materially altering the nature of the 
documents. All that he wished to effect was a general har- 
mony compatible with the characteristics of the documents. 
It is therefore absurd to talk of him as clear-sighted and blind 
at^ the same time — clear-sighted in the minutest points, while 
blind to a great contradiction respecting the name Jehovah — at 
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once careful and careless. His real object was to unite documents 
embodying diflPerent traditions of the national history. In so 
doing he was obliged to take liberties in the way of omission, 
addition, interpolation, etc., etc., but not always on a large scale. 
The modern notion of perfect harmony y as necessary to the 
records of his nation, was unknown to him. Infallibility of 
writings had not been discovered in his day. It was enough to 
incorporate the documents with judgment, so that the history 
might appear a connected, continuous, and tolerably complete 
work. 

It is desirable, perhaps, to illustrate the nature of the Jehovah 
and Elohim-documents by a few examples given at length. Thus 
there are two accounts of the creation — one in Genesis i-ii. 3 ; 
the other in Genesis ii. 4~iii. 24; also two narratives of the 
flood in Genesis yi.-ix» Let us examine these sections : — 


At the fourth verse of Genesis ii. a new piece begins. This 
appears from the new inserption or title 

these are the generations of the heavens and the 
earth when they were created ; for there is little doubt (notwith- 
standing the endeavours that have been made to shew that it is 
the subscrijition to what goes before) that it is a proper title to 
the account immediately following. In all other instances, 

nn^ipi nW is a title. In any case it cannot refer, as Drechsler 
assumes, to the preceding as well as subsequent history — to both 
at the same time. As used elsewhere, the words shew that they 
stand at the head of a leading historical section, where a new 
epoch, a new genealogy, or the account of another patriarch, 
commences. Hence they must point to a new and independent 
statement. Thus the title is adverse to the supposition that 
section ii. 4-iii. 24, is a mere continuation of the foregoing, or 
a supplement to it. And this is confirmed by the contents, which 
shew that they yvcrc intended to stand at the head of a separate 
history. The narrative begins at a certain point or condition of 
the creative work, the primary creative-act being presupposed. 
Earth and heaven already exist ; the former alone becomes 
the subject of discourse. The earth is still without plants and 
creatures, but not covered with water. Neither has it risen out 
of the water ; it is dry ; the want of vegetation arises from the 
fact that there had been no rain. It is first moistened by an 


ascending mist or exhalation, which docs not harmonise with 
its being previously submerged in water. Accordingly, no sepa- 
ration is mentioned as taking place between the waters above 
and below, as in the first chapter. Nor do we read here of the 
separation between light and darkness, and the creation of the 
heavenly luminaries. All this is involved in the first creative 
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act. In the prior narrative, the effect of the first creative work 
is a waste chaos, out of which the present world with all its 
arrangements and creatures emerges in a certain number of days, 
by gradual and successive acts of creation. But at the com- 
mencement of the second narrative, the present world is supposed 
to be brought forth at once. Instead of various creative acts, a 
single one, in one daijy educes all, for it is said, in the day that 
the Lord God made the earth and the heavens, and every plant 
of the field before it was in the earth, and every herb of the 
field before it grew,’^ etc. The phrase the earth and the heavem 
denotes the earth without organised creatures in it. The intro- 
duction to the present history of creation, ii. 4-6, describes more 
particularly the state of the earth after the first creative act, 
shewing the sense attached by the writer to the expression the 
earth and the heaven s.^^ In the first place he describes it 
negatively, by speaking of lohat it teas not yet. Plants and herbs 
did not yet exist. They are jiret referred to because they were 
the first products of the earth. But they did not exist as yet, 
because two necessary conditions were wanting — rain and man’s 
culture. Hain had not fallen; and man was still uncreated. 
The want of rain is supplied in part by a mist which watered 
the face of the ground. The absence of these two conditions 
forms the point of transition between the state of the earth 
negatively described, and the successive flevelopment of the 
creative processes. From the negative the writer passes to the 
positive, or in other words, to the proper history of the method in 
which the earth became what it was intended to be. But instead 
of commencing with the fulfilment of the conditions necessary to 
the appearance of plants and herbs ; instead of rain and its eflbct, 
vegetable productions, matds creation must be introduced. And 
not only so, his history also must be given up to the time when 
he sinned and the ground was cursed for his sake, because rain 
does not seem to have fallen in Paradise, and human labour fol- 
lowed the introduction of sin. Thus the history begins with 
man’s creation. There are two successive stages in the origina- 
tion of the first human pair, one of freshness and innocence 
newly springing from the Creator’s hand ; the other, of evil 
and imperfection in consequence of disobedience. Man’s creation 
is described as a putting together of the component elements of 
his nature. Body and soul — the one of the earth, the other 
breathed into the body by the Spirit of God — make up the com- 
pound man, as introductory to the description of the curse which 
separated the two. The newly-formed man is put into a garden 
full of trees — of fruit-trees to serve as his sustenance. They 
were the first vegetable production of the earth. But as there 
was still no rain, God is said to have made those trees. For the 
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preservation of the garden-trees two things are mentioned as 
existing — a stream to water the garden ; a man to keep it, not in 
the way of labour but pleasure. The beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air are then created for the sake of man, and 
brought to him to receive names. Afterwards the woman, who 
is not taken from the earth, but from man^s body, to shew 
dependence and mutual attachment, is brought to him. With 
the fall, woman loses her original position. Instead of being 
man’s companion, she is doomed to be in some sense his servant.^ 
From this survey it will be seen how very dificrent are the 
two narratives of creation. The second centres in the first 
human pair. Man is the prominent creature in it, around whom 
all others are grouped, and in subordination to whom they are 
specified. It is emphatically the history of matins creation; 
though it is also a history of creation in general. But in the 
first account man is lost in the graduated series of creative acts. 
And it consists of large outlines, unlike the second. In some 
points the two are inconsistent ; for whereas in the first chapter 
the man and woman arc represented as created together, after 
the lower animals ; in the second, the man is created first, then 
the beasts, and lastly the woman. In the first man is made in 
the image of God ; in the second, likeness to the Deity comes to 
him subsequently by knowing good and evil. It is impossible 
to adopt the interpretation which regards the two as one harmo- 
nious narrative, since they are inconsistent in one particular at 
least. Kurtz asserts^ that the same writer recapitulates certain 
creative acts, merely arranging them according to association of 
ideas, as an introduction to the narrative of the Fall. But 
surely the first account of creation is given as complete, needing 
no supplement or complement. Several particulars in the second 
chapter did not require repetition as introductory to the history 
of man’s fall. Ko reason is offered by the critic why the 
historian should follow the succession of ideas, instead of the 
order of time, as in the first chapter ; so that the argument or 
reply is invalid.^ The writer groups certain facts. That is 
admitted. But in grouping them he does not wholly disregard 
time and sequence. While he groups he shews an order of 
creation different in some respects from that of the Elohist, and 
even contradictory in one point. The reasoning of Kurtz and 
Keil is illogical in its apologetic tone, because it makes the 
association introduced by the writer into his narrative cover and 
exculpate inconsistency. It is the voucher for every unchrono- 
logical sequence which may be required. To say with Kalisch 
that the “ writer’s end is the history of man’s fall ; the serpent 

^ See Hupfeld, Die Quellen der Genesis, p. 104 et seqq. 

* Einheit des Pentat., p. 42, et seqq., and Einheit der Genesis, p. 1, et seqq. 
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occasions, the wife shares it ; it is therefore necessary to intro- 
duce the creation of the animals, and of woman,” ^ amounts to 
nothing ; because the way in which the animals are introduced 
after man had been created, And out of the ground the Lord 
God formed every beast of the field and every fowl of the air, 
and brought them unto Adam,” etc. (verse 19), is averse to 
that. Had the sacred writer stated that the Lord God had 
previously formed every beast of the field, etc., the case argued 
would have been plausible ; but as the words stand they imply 
nothing else than that both beasts and fowls were formed after 
the man. To mention the fowls was not at all necessary, 
previously to the fall. We explain the compoimd name 
Jehovah-Elohim in the second narrative not by the fact that the 
writer wished to shew the identity of Jehovah in this section 
with Elohim of the preceding one ; but by supposing that the 
m name was the only one suited to Paradise in the writer’s 
view. After the loss of Paradise Jehovah alone is employed. 
Boehmer’s hypothesis that Elohim was added to Jehovah by the 
redactor is less probable.^ 

It is only necessary to study the two accounts to perceive how 
essentially different the development of the order of nature and 
the origin of man are in both. The first is contained in palpable 
outlines, presenting objects in regular gradations, but somewhat 
detached. The second adheres to one fundamental idea, around 
which all is grouped in proper relations. The latter shews an 
advanced reflectiveness foreign to the other. It contains the 
reamis and conditions of things, which in the first we look for in 
vain. 

Again, in the narrative of the Flood (vi.-ix.) two connected 
parallel accounts may be traced — a more copious and a briefer — 
each possessing characteristic peculiarities of view and expression. 
T^e the pieces (Elohistic) vi. 9-22 ; vii. 6, 11, 13-24 (except 
vii. 10, 12, 16^, 17, 22, 23) ; viii. 1-19 (except parts of 2, 3, 4 
and 6—12) ; ix. 1—17 ; and the Jehovistic pieces, vi. 5—8 ; vii. 
1-5, 10, 12, 16ft, 17, 22, 23 ; viii. 6-12, 20-22. Compare 
them together, and the following phenomena appear. The 
one account is distinguished by an universality of representa- 
tion. It sets forth not merely men but beasts ; and not only 
the latter, but the earth itself as corrupt before God. In 
consequence of this universal corruption, the punishment is that 
all living creatures shall be destroyed together with the earths 
The other narrative presents things in a more limited aspect, 
with reference to their nature and actual conditions, yet 
intensively. Hence while corruption is only humane it is 

^ Commentarjr on Genesis, p. 113 . 

* Liber Genesis Pentateuchichus, ex recognitione Eduardi Boebmer, Svo., 1860 . 
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total and deep, extending to all the thoughts of the heart 
from youth upward. In contrast with the punishment de- 
picted in the other narrative, the wrath of God is so intense 
as to amount to repentance that he had created man and 
a resolution to destroy him. In the one history, not merely 
Noah himself but some of all creatures arc saved ; two of 
every kind. But in the other, all kinds of creatures are not 
included in the deliverance ; only cattle and birds, seven 
of clean animals and one pair of unclean. Thus the two 
accounts clash, in that pairs of all animals were to be preserved, 
according to the Elohist ; but seven pairs of clean animals and 
one pair of unclean, according to the other. The plain state- 
ment cannot be evaded by the arbitrary assumjition of two 
commands given to Noah at diflerent times ; the hrst when he 
was ordered to build the ark, the otlier when it was finished; 
pairs generally being mentioned in the former, but more 
specifically seven pairs of clean animals in the latter. The nan’a- 
tive contradicts this, because in connexion icith the supposed later 
command it is expressly said, Of clean beasts, and of beasts that 
are not clean, and of fowls, and of every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth, there went in two and two unto Noah into the 
ark,” etc. (vii. 8, 9, compare also verse 15). The language here 
used forbids the interpretation that they entered the ark hy 
pairs, whatever their niunhers, because it runs thus: Of clean 

beasts, and of beasts that arc not clean, two and two went 

into the ark not clean beasts, and beasts not clean, and fowls, 
.... went into the ark two and two.” The language of the scAxnth 
chapter in relation to this point is explained b}^ that of the sixth 
(19, 20), where the nimher of pairs is confessedly stated. In 
the former account, the restoration appears in the form of a 
blessing upon and covenant with all the creatures, as well as 
with the earth. The animals are commanded to breed abun- 
dantly : man is blessed and enjoined to bo fruitful, with 
dominion over the creatures ; ho is assured not only of their 
subjection to him, but of his farther right over them for food. 
In order to the preservation of human life, life is required of the 
beast or man that sheds it. Finally, a covenant, with its token, 
is established between God and all animals, even with the earth 
itself. In the latter, the restoration of Noah is marked b}'” a 
sacrifice of the clean animals saved from the flood, whoso sweet 
savour Jehovah smelled, and by which he was propitiated ; so 
that he resolved to curse the ground no more for man’s sake, 
but to establish the order of nature for ever. Thus a later, 
more developed, subjective religion appears in the Jehovist. 

In describing the progress of the flood and the proceedings 
of Noah in relation to it, as also in the notation of times, there 
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is a diversity in the two narratives. The one has a regular 
gradation and exactness of description in strong contrast with the 
summary method of the other. Thus the former represents the 
ark as built after a divine pattern. Two sources contributed to 
the formation of the flood — earth and heaven. It gives the 
height of the waters ; the month and day are stated several times, 
as well as Noah’s ago, when he entered infb the ark. Lastly, 
the saved Noah comes forth. But the second (Jehovist) account 
does nothing more than touch upon the main points, deviating 
from several particulars in the first. The flood is caused by 
forty days’ and forty nights’ rain. Periods of time are designated 
by two numbers alone — seven, and forty. The flood is announced 
seven days before its commencement, and marked by the forty 
days’ and forty nights’ continuance of the rain ; whereas in the 
prior narrative 150 days are represented as the time of the flood’s 
rising before it began to abate. 

The word prevailed applied to the waters during the 

150 days (verse 24) cannot consist with the hypothesis that while 
the rain lasted for forty days, the waters still prevailed during 
110 after the cessation of tnc rain; so that there was no jyer- 
ceptible subsidence of them to Noah. No such imperceptible 
subsidence is ever alluded to. All that is stated is in viii. 3 
(second part), the abatement of the waters at the end of the 
150 days. The verb in vii. 24, is explained by its like 

use in vii. 18, where (eind icere increased) is joined with it 

as if for the purpose of shewing that it is inconsistent with the 
subsidence of the waters. It is incorrect to assert that a 
different term from viz., is used to express the rise 

or increase of the waters ; because the latter is appended to the 
former in the 18th verso, which is Elohislic. The use of both 
together in this verse determines the sense of the one in the 24th ; 
and therefore j^recludes the idea of imperceptible subsidence. 
Besides, it is utterly improbable that so many as 110 days’ sub- 
sidence followed 40 days’ rain. The proportion is unnatural. 

Such are the two parallel accounts of the flood, each complete 
in itself, and independently written. The earlier and more 
comprehensive is the Elohist one. The later shews another 
stage of religious development. It will be noticed that they 
disagree even to contradiction in some particulars, such as 
the flood’s continuance, the animals taken into the ark, etc. 
Clitics have tried in vain to harmonise them. Strange as 
it may appear, we have seen an attempt to shew from parts 
of the two flood-narratives that there is nothing but one 
and the same historical account. It has been alleged that 
Genesis vii. 1-6, instead of being Jehovistic as compared with 
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the immediately preceding, contains the natural advance upon 
the narrative in the close of the sixth chapter. There (it is said) 
we have what God spake to Noah when he commanded him to 
make the ark ; here (vii. 5, etc.) what God said to him after the 
ark was made. But the sixth chapter relates that God not only 
commanded Noah to make the ark, but to go into it when it 
woe made (vi. 18) ; so that the command to enter the ark is the 
same in both ; and it is wrong to separate a solitary verse or 
part of one from its context, in order to make out the semblance 
of historical continuity in the narrative. Let the surrounding 
verses be taken along with the commandment addressed to Noah 
in vi. 18 and vii. 1 ; and it will appear that the latter is a repe- 
tition of the former ; not a natural advance upon it. It is true 
that vii. 1-5 contains no directions about making the ark, but 
merely pre-supposcs its construction. Yet the injunction to 
enter is the same in both ; which is repetition not advance. 

It would be superfluous to give other examples. One writer 
may repeat the same particular substantially, in difierent con- 
nexions and for difierent purposes. But in doing so his identity 
will be seen. The diversities of his narratives will not be cha- 
racteristic ones. His accounts will scarcely be constructed on a 
difierent plan. They will not present forms fundamentally 
unlike; or be regularly pervaded by two lines of expression. 
Above all, they will not commonly present discordant aspects, 
the one excluding the other. Discrepancy will never become 
irreconcilable contradiction, 

VI. While it appears that two documents may be distinctly 
traced by the aid of Exodus vi. 2, 3, and the separation of the 
names up to that time, especially on the part of one writer, it is 
by no means certain that others were not employed. It is pretty 
clear that there were one or more writers between the Elohist 
and Jehovist; though there is great dif&culty in determining 
particularly who they were. Hgen^ discovered another Elohist, 
whom Hupfeld^ has recently endeavoured to trace. KnobeP 
has found two documents which he describes very fully, pointing 
out all their characteristics, and the respective pieces the Jehovist 
took from them. It is improbable that the Jehovist was a mere 
Bupplementery piercing his own matter here and there into the 
Elohist, and expunging or altering as he thought fit. That 
presupposes a very subordinate part. By giving him one or 
more important documents far exceeding his own materials in 
compass, the improbability of his position as a mere supplementer 
is lessened. 

' Urlcundcn dc8 ersten Buclis von Moses, 1798. 

* Die Quellen der Genesis, 1863. 

* Die Bucher Numeri, Dcuteronomium, xmd Josua erklart, p. 524 et seqq. 
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The first document used hj the Jehovist, Knobel calls the 
book of Jashar — a work cited m Joshua x. 13, and 2 Sam. i. 18, 
and interpreted the book of right or justice ; a juridical work 
containing laics, as its name imports. According to this 
critic it began with Genesis xx. 1-17, Le. the sojourn of 
Abraham and Sarah at Gerar, and their relations there to 
Abimelech. That this paragraph belongs neither to the 
fundamental document nor to the Jehovist is obvious. But 
why give it to the book of Jashar ? The only existing evidence 
respecting Jashar is, that it was a poetical anthology relating 
to the most remarkable occurrences of Hebrew history during 
a certain period; as the two places in which atone it is 
quoted indicate. Why then convert it into an extended 
document containing laws and history as well as poetical pieces? 
It appears to us that the Jehovist did not incorporate into the 
Pentateuch a lengthened, independent prose document called 
Jashar. Many of the pieces attributed to it by Knobel belong 
to the junior Elohist. The second document, which this critic 
supposes the Jehovist to have used, is that referred to in Kum. 
xxi. 14, as the book of the wars of the Lord. Here is a disjointed 
fragment torn from its connexion so as to be unintelligible — a 
thing which would not probably have been done had the Jehovist 
given most of its contents. The document respecting the wars 
of the Lord’s people appears to have been a collection of poems 
or songs relative to the contests in which the Israelites were 
engaged, beginning with their deliverance from Egypt, pro- 
ceeding with their march through the wilderness, and termi- 
nating with their conquest of the promised land. We cannot 
therefore perceive the propriety of assigning to it such pieces 
as those describing the birth of Esau and Jacob, and the trans- 
ference of the birthright to the latter (Gen. xxv. 21-23, 
25-26a, 29-34). Knobel makes it a lengthened document, con- 
taining both history and legislation like the book of Jashar. 
This is precarious ; nor can his extended description of all its 
parts and features be regarded otherwise than as an ingenious 
hypothesis. Why the Jehovist himself should be robbed of the 
honour of writing what is supposed to have belonged to the 
book of the wars, we confess our inability to perceive. 

The authors of these two documents are put into the Assyrian 
period and the time of Jehoshaphat respectively. The writer 
of the wars of the Lord is also thought to have employed both 
the E febim document and Jashar. This complicates the pro- 
blem. Both are traced, not only through the five Mosaic books 
and Joshua, but also in Judges, Buth, Samuel, and Kings. 
Thus the criticism of the Pentateuch has neatly advanced in 
the hands of the learned critic ; whether saMy is a questionable 
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matter. We cannot follow him in assuming two such docu- 
ments as he has given to the Jehorat; but abide by the junior 
Elohist ; and assign to the Jehovist himself much more than the 
fragments left him from Knobel’s right- and war- hooks. It is not 
likely that the two documents contained what he has given 
them ; or that the Jehovist ’s materials should be so distributed. 
He has made the Jehovist lean too much on other compositions, 
and draw too little from tradition. 

How have traces of a junior Elohist been detected? 

Certain portions of the Pentateuch belong to neither of the 
two documents exclusively, but present peculiarities resembling 
both. Though Elohim occurs in them, they are not what are 
termed Elohistic. Their tone and manner more resemble the 
Jehovist’s. Such phenomena appear in the history of Jacob and 
Joseph. They are less observable in the narrative of Abraham^s 
life. Thus there is no doubt of Gen. xxxv. 9-15 belonging to 
the fundamental document. It relates that the name Israel was 
given to Jacob as he returned from Mesopotamiii, on which 
occasion the patriarch erected a pillar of stone, dedicating it by 
a drink-offering and oil, and calling the place Bethel^ house of 
God. But according to the preceding history of Jacob (chapter 
xxxii.), he received the name Israel from his night-wrestling 
with Grod (xxxii. 28). Hence different traditions were employed 
in the two chai3tcrs, as is clear from the contents. In con- 
formity with this twofold tradition, relative to the name Israel, 
is the double origin of Bethel ; for while in the fundamental 
Elohim document (xxxv. 9-lo) the place is said to have got 
that name from J acob as he returned from Mesopotamia ; it was 
so styled from a much earlier manifestation of the Deity there, 
according to xxviii. 11, etc. : and with the latter agrees xxxv. 
1-7, stating that the patriarch fulfilled his previously- made vow, 
on returning from Mesopotamia, by erecting an altar. Hence 
xxviii. 11, etc., and xxxv. 1-7, though marked by the same 
name Elohim, are of later origin than xxxv. 9-15. And if 
chapter xxxi. be minutely examined in connexion with xxxv. 
1-7, it will be found that, though partly Elohistic, it does not 
belong to the primitive document^ from whose genuine parts it 
varies, but to a later Elohim document agreeing more nearly 
with the Jehovistic parts of Jacob’s history. 

The history of the settlement of Jacob’s family in Egypt, 
which is largely interwoven with Elohistic materials, belongs, 
in a great degree, to the junior Elohist. .This is shewnjby the 
contents, manner, and style. The narrative is too diffuse and 
minute to harmonise with the summary notices of the primitive 
Elohist, unless the occurrences bore a particular theocratic and 
legal significance, which they do not. Great stress, too, is laid 
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on dreams ; which is unlike the original document. Hence t^ie 
Elohistic parts of Gen. xxxvii., Exodus i. 7-22 point, for the 
most part, to the younger Elohist. 

Nor is the history of Abraham without indications of the later 
Elohist, particularly in the twentieth chapter of Genesis. The 
difficulties of this chapter are perplexing, especially those 
arising out of its connexion, inasmuch as it stands between the 
promise of a son’s birth to Abraham within a year (xvii. 21), 
and the fulfilment of the promise (xxi. 2, etc.) That it cannot 
belong to the primitive document is shewn by the commence- 
ment, “ Abraham journeyed from thence, implying a 

definite locality in Canaan ; whereas no such abodcT is given 
before in the Elohist, wlio speaks vaguely of the land of Canaan 
(xii. 5, xiii. 12, xvi. 3). Indeed its entire spirit and tone are 
inconsistent with the older Elohist. Besides, the manner of 
expression approaches that of the Jeh ovist ; as where Abraham 
is called a 2^Ti'ophet ; the coming of God in a dream to Abimelech ; 
Elohim with the plural; My land is before thee” (xx. 15) ; 
^^thou shalt surely die” (7); DJSlI “the south country” (1) ; 
non n^y (13), etc., etc. The eighteenth verse of the chapter 
was added by the Jehovist. 

To the same Elohist must be referred Gen. xxii. 1-13, 19, etc. 
Apart from the use of Elohim (verses 1, 3, 8, 9), tlie entire con- 
cejDtion and point of view shew a higher development of the 
religious idea than that which belongs to the primitive Elohist. 
The sacrifice of an only son is remote from the conception of the 
first writer ; who studiously kept sacrifices away from the time 
of the patriarchs. The call of the angel from heaven (11), the 
formula of the call and the reply (2, 11), with the reference of 
the proverb to the name Moreh (8), are of later and Jehovistic 
tendency. God is also represented too anthropomorphically for 
the primitive Elohist; since he fries Abraham ; is convinced 
that the patriarch fears him (12), etc. Verses 14-18 are evi- 
dently a Jehovistic appendix, loosely added to the preceding. 

The third chapter of Exodus belongs to the same ; for not only 
does the title Elohim appear in it seven times along with Jehovah^ 
but an explanation of the latter name is given, which cannot 
belong to the Jehovist, because of vi. 3. The old Elohist would 
not use Jehovah as is done by the writer of the chapter ; and 
therefore it belongs to the junior Elohist.^ 

Whatever conclusion be drawn from the sections just referred 
to, one thing must be allowed, that they belong to some other 
document than the two leading ones already described. A third 
source of tradition shines through them. And it will be gene- 

' Sco Hupfeld’s Die Quellen, u. s. w., p. 167 et seqq. 
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rally found that the so-called younger Elohistic pieces form 

f )arallels to the Jehovistic. The point of view from which they 
ook at history is much nearer the Jehovist's than the Elohist^s. 
They occupy a position between the two prominent documents. 
In relation to time, the Junior Elohist was much nearer the Je- 
hovist than to the primitive Elohist, because things are described 
in their leading features very much as the Jehovist depicts them. 
Like motives appear. The principal traits in him and the J ehovist 
resemble one another. He is distinguished from the latter, not 
only by the use of Elohim, but also by the absence of strong 
expressions of hatred against neighbouring tribes, and a milder 
apprehension of sin. In many particulars he has an analogy to 
the Elohist ; in more to the Jehovist.^ 

His mode of writing is easy, clear, flowing, exact. Many 
peculiar words and expressions occur in him, as 333!! 

xcife. God is described with a strong anthropo- 
morphic colouring and very human qualities. He commands 
the act of spoiling the Egyptians, and even promotes it; 
comes to men in dreams, and speaks to them. He even wrestles 
with Jacob ; and talks with Moses face to face, as a man converses 
with a friend. The lawgiver secs His back joarts ; his face being 
covered with the hand of the Almighty passing b 5 ^ Compare 
Ex. xxxiii. 11, 19, etc., xxxiv. 5, etc., Kum. xii. 8, in cluq3tcrs 
prominently Jehovistic, but with materials from the junior 
Elohist incorporated. The spirit of this Elohist is not so strictly 
religious as that of his predecessor. 

Ewald has pointed out the evidences of writers prior to the 
Elohist, the chief of whom is the author of the document 
termed the hook of the covenants,^ Proceeding on this founda- 
tion, Vaihinger has attempted to shew the various pieces belong- 
ing to the writer, whom he calls the fore- Elohist, and assigns to 
the 12th century B.C.^ His work, it is said, appears in a frag- 
mentary and unconnected state. Even at the Jehovist’s time, 
it was incomplete ; but he worked upon its basis, using it to 
supplement the narratives. The evidence is hardly sufiicient 
to justify the hypothesis. The peculiar words and expres- 
sions, supposed to characterise the fore-Elohist, are scarcely 
adequate. Very much of what is thought to belong to him is 
the Jehovist’s; some is the Elohist’s. ‘It is probable that the 
Elohist used several brief documents besides oral tradition. So 
the Jehovist too may have done. For this reason various 
traces of older documents appear in these two. But it is an 

1 Hupfcld’s Die Quellcn, u. s. w., p. 167 et seqq. 

* Geschichte dcs Volkes Israel, second edition, vol. i, p. 80 et seqq. 

3 Herzog's Encyklopaedie, vol. xi., p. 336 et seqq. 
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over-refined speculation to find a particular document prior to the 
Elohist, whose parts appear in the Pentateuch. Gen. xx. 1-17 
is given as an example of the fore-Elohistic document. It 
belongs, in our view, to the junior Elohist. Ewald detects too 
many writers. FivCy in addition to the Deuteronomist, will 
hardly be adopted by other critics. Two historical works are 
supposed to have preceded that termed the book of the covenants, 
or tne fore-Elohim document, though he calls its author the first 
narrator. His book of origins coincides with the commonly 
admitted Elohim document. The author of it is assigned to the 
reign of Solomon, and is his second narrator. His third narrator 
is put into the 10th or 9th century. He is the author of what 
is called the primitive histories. His fourth narrator is placed at 
the end of the 9tli or beginning of the 8th century ; and the 
fifth is put in the 8th century under Uzziah or Jotham. Here 
the Jehovist disappears, except he be discovered in the fifth 
narrator.^ Bleek makes some pertinent observations on the 
hypothesis in question.^ The fore-Elohist is the most probable 
01 these ; and is therefore adopted by Vaihinger, who has 
ingeniously undertaken to trace him in his minutenesses. We 
are unable to see his individuality. 

VII. Lot us now inquire into the respective ages of the Elohist, 
Jehovist, and junior Elohist, and so complete at once what we 
have to say about these writers. 

It is plain that the primitive Elohist wrote after the Canaanites 
had been driven out of Palestine. In Gen. xvii. 6-16, and 
XXXV. 11, a promise is made to Abraham and Jacob that kings 
should spring from them — an idea which would not suggest 
itself to the mind of a Hebrew till after a king had l^en 
appointed. Edom is still spoken of as an independent kingdom 
(Gen. xxxvi.). The high-priest occupies a position as h^ of 
the theocracy, which does not suit the time of the powerful 
rulers David and Solomon, when the former was only a person 
walking before the king and deposable by him ; not to mention 
the fact that in David’s time there were two high-priests, and 
two sanctuaries. In this way we are brought to the time of 
Israel’s first king — ^not farther. There is no trace of Jerusalem 
being the place of the national sanctuary ; as we should expect 
in the age of David Solomon. The writer dwells upon the 
consecrated spots of a uiestine ; which were not yet ille^ for 
worship. The sovereignty had not passed to the tribe of Judah, 
as far as any hint is given. It is apparent that north and south 

' Geschichte des Volkes Israel, second edition, vol, i., pp. 80-175, and voL ii., pp. 
19-45. We refer to the second edition particularly, because the first differs in the 
assigr s writers. 

^ Einleitung, p. 256 et seqq. 
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were xiot aefiarated ; that Solomon’s temple not built ; 
Ibr Uie wnter never speaks of tbe place of worship as a houae^ 
but always as a tent Nor are any general pilgrimages to the 
sanctuary mentioned ; the people worshipped Jehovah at Bethel, 
Shiloh, and other places, though the most holy spot was that of 
the ta^macle. David and his dj^asty had not awakened the 
interest of the nation. All this coincides with the time of Saul, 
beyond which nothing points. The flourishing time of royalty 
had not yet come ; but at the commencement of the monarchical 
constitution, blessings might be expected from it which would 
suggest such a promise as Abraham and Jacob are said to have 
received respecting kings among their posterity ; in contmst with 
the unsettled period of the judges. It is cei*tain tliat the tabc^r- 
nacle still existed in all its sanctity, and Inul not been displaced 
by the temple in the days of the writer, else he wouhl not have 
finished his description of its armngt^raents with tlie rt'inark, 
“ It shall be a statute for ever unto their genenitions on the 
behaK of the children of Israel’’ (Kx(kIus xxvii. 21). The 
threatening in Lfe^Htic'us xxvi., resjHX'ting the scjittering of the 
people, would reduce the date much later ; but that cliaptcr does 
not belong to the Elohim document. The siune conclusion is 
corroborated by the way in which Joseph is prominent among 
the sons of Jacob. Had the tril)e of Judah attaiiu*d to tlu* pre- 
eminence it reached imder David and Sfdomon, it is pn)buble 
that its head (Judah) would have stcMxl forth conspicuously in 
the writer’s narrative. The j^eculiar faAour wliich Joseph 
obtained both from God and man is not unliLstorical, as it is set 
forth in the Elohist ; but that is ix^rfwtly consistent with the 
practicability of Judah’s prominence, liad the reigns of David 
and Solomon arrived in their splendour.* I'he Elohist ’s person 
must always remain unknown. It is probable that he lived in 
the tribe of Judah, because he gives prominence to its first hei\d; 
and that he was a Levite, for uU matters relating to the Lovites 
are carefully described— their emplo}7nent, dutit‘s, and the laws 
affecting them. He w as w ell acquainU?d w ith the ancient liistory 
of his nation, especially the genealogical and ethnograpliical 
parts ; as well as with the law in all its extent. For ecclesiastical 
law he bad a particular predilection. The priest rather than the 
prophet appears. None but a priest possessed so much informa- 
tion, or had the documents which he employed. 

As the Jehovist was posterior to the Elohist we arc brought 
at once to the kingly period for his date. Tbe Israelite was 
settled in Canaan, as we infer from the Jehovist’s remark, And 
the Canaanite was then in the land” (Gen. xii. 6, xiii. 7). The 
people bad experienced the blessing of an established and woll- 

^ Set Knobel, Exeget. Handbuch, xiii., p. 522 et seqq. 
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ordered worship. They had also attained to the enthusiastic 
idea that such worship was destined to unite all the nations of 
the earth. This fact could only consist with settled, peaceful 
times; not with those of David, when attention was turned 
mainly to externals. We are therefore led to think of the 
long reign of Solomon ; unless notices adduce the assumption of 
a later period. Saul’s victory over the Amalekites (Num. xxiv. 
7, 20 ; comp. 1 Sam. xv. 2^) was past. David’s conquests of 
the Moabites and Edomites (comp. Num. xxiv. 17-19 with 
2 Sam. viii. 2, 14; were also past. The dependence of Esau on 
Jacob, put in the form of a prophecy in Gen. xxv. 23, and un- 
known to the Wohist, implies tliese conquests. But the words 
of Gen. xxvii. 40 — And it shall come to pass when thou shalt 
have the dominion that thou slialt break his yoke from off thy 
neck” — refer to tlic time of Jehoraiii, when Edom first threw 
off the yoke of Judah, and elected a king of its own. It is true 
that the Edomites made several attempts to sliakc off the yoke 
before tliey succeeded ; but none of these is sufficient to explain 
the prophecy put into the mouth of Isaac. Their rebellion in 
the last years of Solomon’s reign (1 Kings xi. 14, etc.) was not 
a proper liberation from Judah’s dominion over them; for 
Solomon retained possession of their ports ; and the Edomites 
continiKHl to pay tribute after tlie tribes divided into two king- 
doms. In tins way we comedown till about 890 B.C, It might 
be supposed, at first sight, that because the Jehovist attributes 
dreams and other lower forms of revelation to the patriarchs, 
that he belongcHl to the incipient stage of prophecy; before it 
had developed itself so fur as to feel that dreams and ^isions 
might contain the element of self-deception. But this would be 
a hasty judgment ; for Closes is described as a prophet far exalted 
above dreams and such inferior revelations; “If there be a 
prophet among you, I the Lord will make myself known unto 
liim ill a vision, and will spe^ak unto liim in a dream. My ser- 
vant Moses is not so, who is faithful in all mine house. With 
him will I speak mouth to mouth, even apparently, and not in 
dark spooclies ; and tlie similitude of the Lord sliall lie behold ; 
wdicrefore then were ye not afraid to speak against my servant 
Moses?” (Numbers xii. 6-8). These words evince an advanced 
stage of reflection in the religious development of the nation. 
It is difficult to understand with exactness the historical notices 
in Num. xxiv. Assyria is there spoken of as a formidable 
power to the Kenites or southern ^Vrabians (Num. xxiv. 21, 
22). Now the Assyrians first appear in Jewish history under 
their monarch Phul, in the reign of Meuahem king of Israel, 
i.e, about 772 B.C. Thus wo are brought to the first half of 
the eighth century as the time when the Jehovist wrote. The 
twenty- third and twenty-fourth verses of Num. xxiv. appear to 
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some to reduce the time still later ; but it is not certain that 
they proceeded from the Jehovist at first; and the allusion of the 
twenty-fourth Terse is ambiguous, if indeed it have a specific 
historical reference. We can only rely, therefore, on the twenty- 
second verse. During the reign of Uzziah, characterised as it 
was by various reforms, the Jehovah document seems to have 
been composed. It is true that in Gen. xxv. 18, no more is 
implied than that the Assyrians had already passed the Tigris 
and spread themselves in Mesopotamia ; and also in Gen. ii. 14, 
that they had crossed the Tigris westwards, and extended their 
dominion as far as the Euphrates : but these historical notices, 
though consistent with a Solomonic date, cannot control the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Numbers, so as to reduce all its 
allusions to the same point of time. lienee wo cannot agree 
with Tuch, who assumes that the prophecy in Num. xxiv. 22, 
etc., is quite general and indefinite, referring to the rising power 
of Assyria from the east, of which the Hebrews may have heard 
in the time of Solomon.^ 

It is unnecessary to consider the bearing of Gen. ix. 25-27 
on the question ; not only because the interpretation is doubtful, 
but because it belongs, in our opinion, to the redactor. Tuch, 
in putting the Jehovist in Solomon’s reign, has surely had too 
little regard for the degree of religious development exhibited 
by him in comparison with the Elohist’s, for which much more 
than a centurj’^ is required. At the same time Von Lengerkc 
seems to bring the Jehovist too late when he fixes on Ilezekiah’s 
reign.^ Gen. ix. 27, even if it belonged to the Jehovist, is a 
precarious basis for 724 13. C., because it is not certain that the 
prophecy was fulfilled by fAe Assyrians subjugtiting the Phe- 
nieians. Knobel appears to make him even later than llezekiah, 
for he speaks of his having lived in the last years of that king 
at the earliest; but the main argument on which the opinion 
rests — the Jehovist’s acquaintance with oriental things that the 
Jews did not know of till the Assyrian period — is hardly 
decisive.^ The author seems to have belonged to the northern 
kingdom, because he uses expressions found only in WTitings 

{ )roceeding from it.^ He takes a prophetic view ; and therefore 
ived in the time of the prophets. 

The Elohim document was a private writing, which attained 
to general acceptance, and was circulated among the people 
who could read, by whom its contents were made known to 
others. The Jehovah document was composed independently by 
a much later party, not without a plan. But its unity and 
sequence are more difficult to trace, because the redactor or editor 
who put the two together dealt with it freely and suppressed 

i Eommentar ueber die Genctiis, pp. 97-98. > Kenaan, p. 895. 

^ Exeget. Handbuch, ziii., p. 579. * Ibid., p. 579. 
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many parts. It appears to ns that it was in a proper state to be 
understood by itself. Yet we are not insensible to the consi- 
derations urged by many learned men against the idea that the 
Jehovistic was a connect^ document parallel with the Elohistic, 
which existed at first independently, and was afterwards attached 
to the older. The arguments of Bleek, the ablest advocate of 
the view that the Jehovist was nothing but a supplemenier, 
enlargvry and partly re^xcriter of the Elohim document, deserve 
the most respectful examination ; though they have not convinced 
us. Ilia reiection of a younger Eloliist, and adherence to the 
view which lie had early advocated, led to his assuming an author 
of the Pentateuch, instead of a mere redactor or editor} 

The junior Elohist probably lived in the time of Elisha (about 
880 B.C.) The redactor was not identical with the Jehovist. 
Some time must have elapsed botTveen them. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that he was not Ezra, since he preceded the 
Deuteronomist. In binding together the three documents he 
acted ivith considerable independence, adding occasionally a 
connecting link, omitting what seemed to stand in the way of 
the connection, abridging in ditferent modes, and transposing 
pieces according to his own view. 

VIII. Let us now endeavour to bring out the historical traces 
of the existence of the first four books of the Pentateuch in 
other biblical writers. In doing so it is necessary to avoid all 
prophetic or poetical books whose time of composition is doubtful. 
Allowance must also be made for the fact, that prophets and 
others ma}' liave derived allusions to earlier circumstances in the 
national historj” from tradition j not from irritten records. Hence 
the manner and language of reminiscences pointing to prior por- 
tions of sacnnl history, should be attended to. It will also be 
necessary to consider whether there be a reference to the Elohist 
or the J ehovist ; since the work of the former was known before 
that of the latter. Any clear allusion to Deuteronom}^ will 
testify to the existence of onr present Pentateuch at the time ; 
but the same fact does not hold good in relation to the Jehovist. 

David's psalms owe mucli of their tone and character to 
a knowledge of the law. This is consistent with the date 
assigned to the Elohim document. Such as celebrate the 
works of creation may have been inspired in part by the history 
of creation in the Elohist; but the entire fifth book of the 
psalter was certainly made up after the Pentateuch had been 
completed ; and most of it was even composed after the redaction 
of the latter. Thus we admit that the literature of the Davidic 
‘and Solomonic period was largely based on the law of Moses. 
Without the latter, David could scarcely have been such a master 
of lyric song ; nor could Solomon have uttered so many proverbs. 

1 Einloitung, p. 262 ct seqq. 
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But it is extravagant in Dclitzsch to say,^ that Exodus xv. is 
the key-note of all following hjTnns, and Deut. xxxii. the 
magna eharta of prophecy ; both were composed much later than 
Moses, after noble hymns had appeared, and prophecy flourished. 

Keil and others find allusions in Joel to the Elohist and 
Jehovist united. The prophet writes ; ** A day of darkness and 
of gloominess, a day of clouds and of thick darkness, as the 
morning spread upon the mountains: a great people and a 
strong : there hath not been ever the like, neither shall be any 
more after it, even to the years of many generations^' (Joel ii. 
2), which has been referred to Exodus x. 14, Before them 
there was no such locusts as they, neither after them shall be 
such." But the resemblance is too slight to shew borrowing. 
The same may be s:ikl of Joel ii. 13, “lie is gracious and mer- 
ciful, slow to anger and of great kindness," in relation to Excxlus 
xxxiv. 6, “ The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, 
and abundant in goodness and truth."-’ 

It has also been disputed whether Amos and Ilosea, who 
flourished at the beginning of the eighth century, were ac- 
quainted with the Jehovist. Amos writes : “ Yet destroyed I 
the Amorite before them, whose height was like the height of 
the cedars, and he was strong as the oaks" (ii. 0), which merely 
resembles the description i^ Xum. xiii. 32, 33 (an Elohistic 
portion), but is free and inde|>endent. It is probable that the 
prophet did not follow the description in the book of Numbers. 
The reference of Amos iv. 11, “1 have overthrown some of you 
as God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah," to the Elohist in 
Gen. xix. 29, cannot be entertained, even though tlie two cities 
are spoken of to which the tradition in the Elohist confined the 
catastrophe; because the tradition, in that very state, must have 
been well known. 

In Ilosea iv, 6, where the prophet speaks of the people being 
rejected by Jehovah from being priests to Him, tlieu-e is no rea- 
son for thinking that he had Ixdore him Exodus xix. G, or that 
he took the idea from that place. Nor in alluding to the de- 
generacy of the fathers in falling away to the iflolatry of Baal- 
peor (ix. 10; does Ilosea shew his acipiaintancc with the narra- 
•tive in Num. xxv. 15, w'hich Is Jchovistic. In like manner the 
prophet does not allude to Gen, xiv. 2, 3, xviii., in xi, 8. As 
little does xii. 4, etc. (Ilosea) presuppose Gen. xxvii. 30, xxxv. 
15. The words in xii. 12, “ And Jacob fled into the country of 
Syria," shew that the prophet knew the Jehovist tradition 
embodied in the Jehovist document, which alone speaks of the 
separation between the two brothers ; and represents Jacob's 
going to Haran as a flight (Gen. xxvii. 41-43). 

1 Kommentar ueber die Genesis, third edition, p. 14, Einleitong. 

3 See Xeil’s Einleitang, p. 120. 
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Thus wc cannot adopt Tuch's opinion in maintaining the 

S iiaintanco of Amos and Hosea with the Elohist or the 
ovist. ^ The passages referred to do not necessitate the 
supposition that the allusions are as he has indicated. The 
prophets in question had not the two or more documents united, 
as they are now. Nor is there any evidence that they knew the 
Jehovist separately. If indeed the writers of the documents 
had invented tlie liistorical traditions embodied in their composi- 
tion, the prophets must have borrowed their allusions; but as 
their traditions were the inheritance of the nation, and did not 
cease to be handed down orally because they were embodied in 
writings, the case is different. The form in which they are 
described must be reflected in later writers, in order to prove 
imitation. Unless the mode of statement be similar, it is illogical 
to infer that one is borrowed from another. In none of the 
oldest prophets — Joel, Amos, Ilosea — does such verbal resem- 
blance appear. 

In Isaiah i. 9, 10, there is a reference to the destruction of the 
Jordan-vale similar to that in Amos, in addition to the vicious- 
ness of the inhabitants, which implies acquaintance with Gen. 
xix. The same conclusion follows from Isaiah iii. 9, “ They 
dc'clare their sin as Sodom, they hide it not,’’ from Gen. xix. 5. 
But in Isaiah iv. 0, G, wliere we read, ‘‘ And the Lord will create 
upon every dwelling-place of Mount Zion, and upon her assem- 
blies, a cliud and smoke by day, and the shining of a flaming 
fire by night : for upon all the glory shall be a defence. And 
there sliall be a tabernacle for a shadow in the day time from 
the heat, and for a place of refuge, and for a covert from storm 
and from rain,” there is no reason for supposing that the des- 
cription of the tabernacle by the Elohist and Jehovist in Nuin. 
ix. L5-23, Exodus xxxiii. 7-11, xl. 34 was before the prophet; 
because the traditional account of tlie tabernacle was well- 
known. Nor in Isaiah iv. 1, ‘‘And in that day seven women 
shall take hold of one man, saying, “ We will eat our own bread 
and wear our own apparel, only let us be called by thy name to 
take away our reproach,” do we discern a reference to the legal 
ret[uiremeiits in Exodus xxi. 10, relative to the taking of a con- 
cubine in addition to a purchased female Hebrew, and the non- 
abridgment of duties owing to the latter ; because Isaiah speaks 
of the duties involved in the marriage state. In Isaiah v. 14 — 
‘‘ therefore hell hath enlarged herself and opened her mouth 
without measure” — there is a personification of Sheol, repre- 
senting the depopulation of the country by the enemy’s sword, 
without allusion to the fate of Korah in Num. xvi. A^in, 
Isaiah x. 26, xi. 11, xv. 16 show no more than that the tradition 
embodied in Exodus xiv. was well-known to the writer. But 
* Seo Kommentar ueber die Gcucdis, pp. lxxxi.\., xc. 
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Isaiah xxx. 27-33, is a manifest imitation of the song in Exod^ 
XV., which latter is older than the Jehovist himself. Isaiah xii. 

2 is imitated from Exodus xv. 2 ; but the prophecy is confessedly 
later than Isaiah. Tlius the allusions of Isaiah to the Elohist 
and Jehovist are very few ; and though they were more, nothing 
in the date of the latter prevents the prophet’s use of his 
document. 

In Micah vi. 5, wo read, O my people, remember now what 
Balak, King of Moab, consulted, and what Balaam, the son ot 
Beor, answered him,” etc, wliich implies an acquaintance with 
the narrative in Ifum. xxii. But this is consistent with our 
position respecting the Jehovist. It cannot be sheum that the 
elder Zechariah alluded to the Jehovist in ix. 1, 11, xiii. 7, 8. 
In that case our date of the Jehovist could not stand ; for the 
Zechariah in question was rather prior to Isaiah. 

These prophetic references need not be followed farther. There 
is nothing against the use of the Jehovist by Nahum and suc- 
ceeding prophets, who would ])robably base their exhortations on 
the books of Genesis, Exodus, L(*vitieus, and Numbers. Ilongs- 
tenborg and Von Buhleu seem to have fallen into two extremes 
rcsix?cting the comparison of pruplietic passages with the 
Pentateuch ; the former concluding at once that the prophets 
borrowed from the Elohi>t and Jehovist the latter, that tlu^ 
Pentateuch contains distinct allusions to the older propluts.- 
We have endeavoured to follow the true medium between thc^sc 
views. 

Let us now glance at the supposed roferencos of tlic Eloliim 
document to the Jehovist, collected by Keil on the foundation 
of Kurtz.'"^ 

Gen. V, 3 to iv. 20. Here there is none, because the Elohist 
(v. 3) merely states a fact re 2 )eated by tlic Jehovist. 

Gen. V. 2y to iii. 17. I’art of the twenty-nintli verse is from 
the redactor. The rest has no reference to iii. 17. 

Gen. xix. 29 to xiii. 10-13. This vense naturally follows tlic 
seventeenth chapter. Connected with it, it occupies its proper 
place. 

Gen. xxi. 0 to xvi. 1 5. Tin* former of these is the redactor’s ; 
the latter the junior Elohist’s (in part). 

Gen. xxii. 19 to xxi. 33. The former is the younger Elohisi’s ; 
so is the latter. 

Gen. xxiii. 4, G, presuppose a longer abode in the neigli- 
bourhood of Hebron, of which the Elohist knows nothing. 
This is nothing; but the Jehovist’s accounts of Abraham’s 

^ Die Authentic des Pentateuches, vol. i., p. 48, ct seqq. 

* See Introduction to the Book of Genesia by Von Bohlcn, edited by James 
Heywood, vol. i., p. 244. 

3 See Keil*s Lebrbucb, second edition, p. 66. 
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former dwelling there, have supplanted the Elohist’s briefer 
notices. 

Gen. xxviii. 20, 21, to xxviii. 15, The former verses proceed 
from the younger Elohist ; the latter is the redactor’s. 

Gen. xxxii. 106, 13, to xxxi. 3. The former belongs to the 
junior Elohist ; the latter to the Jehovist. 

Gen. xxxii. 13 to xxxviii. 14. Both are the redactor’s. 

Gen. XXXV. 1-3, 7, to xxviii. 13-16. Both are the redactor’s, 

Gen. xl. 4 to xxxix. 21—23. The former belongs to the junior 
Elohist ; the latter partly to the redactor and partly to the 
Jehovist. 

Gen. xlvi. 12 to xxxviii. 7—10. There is no necessary con- 
nection between these. The latter is not required by the former. 
Besides, the foniK'r belongs to the junior Eiohist. 

Gen. xlix. 8 to xxvii. 20, 40. The former is Jehovistic ; so is 
the latter too. 

In this manner we might go over all the alleged references in 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Xurabers, of the Eiohist to the Jehovist, and 
shew their fallacy or incorrc'ctness. Keil takes Stahelin’s division 
as his basis — a division which has various inaccuracies. This cir- 
cumstance facilitates his argument without exhibiting his honesty. 

In ri'lation to this toi>ie — the allusions to the Pentateuch 
discoverable in subsecpient books — nothing can lx* more fallacious 
or inconsequential than the statements of Ilongstcnberg and his 
followei's. In the historical books, from Joshua to Chronicles 
inclusive, passages are collected referring to places in the 
Pentateuch. All tlu' prophetic literature is treated in the same 
manner. Obadiali, Joel, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, .Vinos, Ilosea, are made to yield abundant 
testimony. The poetical literature, such as the books of psalms 
and proverbs, is adduci'il for the same purpose. By such a pro- 
cess an imposing an ay of passages is made out. Its very length 
and largeness arc d(ve])tive. It serves to till up pages in English 
books, into wliicli it is transferred in the lump. But when 
sifted, its inqiortance vanishes. All that is rcalli^ relevant 
amounts to little. Indeed nothing in it militates against the 
proper use of the documents wo have described, or the dates 
bc'loiiging to them. It is convenient for Ilengstenberg, Haver- 
nick, Keil, Cas])ari, etc., to overlook tlie late dates of almost all 
the liisiorieal books in wliieli they find quotations from, or 
allusions to, tlie Pentateuch. It is also convenient to ignore the 
fact that unwritten historical tradition may have supplied 
autliors with many tilings wliich are also recoi*ded in the books 
of Moses. It is higlily eoiidueive to their cause to ignore the 
separate existence of the Elohim and Jehovah documents before 
they wore incorporattxl in the present Pentateuch. It suits their 
purpose to amass everything in the other bool^s that has a sem- 
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blance to the Pentateuch, and say, ** Here are plain allusions to 
the written Pentateuch we now have.” But such criticism is 
perfunctory and deceptive. It saves trouble certainly. It is 
also well adapted to English theological conservatism. But the 
honest lover of truth cannot be satisfied with it. Unappalled hy 
the calumnies of Pharisaical evangelicalism, he must open his 
eyes, use his judgment, and look round about the theme. 

The entire subject of documents incoriiorated into the Pen- 
tateuch might be made apparent even to an ordinary reader, by 
calling his attention to a few plain facts, such as ; Abraham 
said Lord God, what wilt thou give me, seeing I go 

childless, and the steward of my house,” etc. (Genesis xv. 2). 
In the very next verse, the same in substance is uttered by 
Abraham. “^\jid Abraham said Behold to me thou 

hast given no seed : and lo, one born in my liousc is mine 
heir.” It is easy to sec that difiereiit authors appear here ; one 
would not so write. 

Again we read : And Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and he 
said, Surely the Lord (Hin') is in this place ; and I knew it not” 
(Gen. xxviii. 16). Tlievery next verse is: “And he teas afraid, 
and said, IIow dreadful is this place ! this is none other hut the 

house of God and this is the gate of heaven.” The 

patriarch speaks twice in immediate succession ; using however 
two different appellations of Deity. The former verse belongs 
to the redactor ; the latter to the junior Elohist. 

The question is firmly established on critical grounds, that 
two documents at least arc incorporated into the present l^eii- 
tateuch-documeiits in many respt*cts different, and sometimes 
contradictory. It may suit an atmosphere of ignorance to re- 
produce the uncritical, far-fetched apologies of Jlengstenberg, 
Havernick, Keil, and Kurtz, in opposition to settled results ; 
but as soon as a little light shines, their emptiness appears. 
Kurtz himself has given up the arguments of his work “ on the 
unity of Genesis” — a fact commonly concealed, or not known, 
by the small retailers of its contents in Ihigland. And every 
scholar can easily estimate the worth of Keil’s opinions on nice 
and delicate points of criticism. It may harmonise with the 
temper of religious sectaries in England to denounce men like 
Bleek, Tuch, De AV^'ette, Ewald, Ilupfeld, and Knobel os irreli- 
gious or sceptical, because they have carefully investigated the 
subject and honestly expressed their views upon it; but who 
are their judges ? Are smattcrers in Hebrew the persons to lament 
over such men’s treatment of questions that have nothing to do 
with religion, as though it were irreligious ? Is it a heinous 
heresy to be out of the pale of what is called evangelicalism ? 
Fortunate indeed it is, that they are out of the pale of that 
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intolerable evangelicalism which thanks God, in the spirit of the 
Pharisee who went up to the temple to pray. As long as the 
stale attempts of Hengstenberg and his school to uphold the 
Mosaic authorship of the whole Pentateuch are dealt out in 
small doses in Great Britain, the criticism of the Old Testament 
is retarded, and a barrier set up against the tide of enlightened 
opinion, wliich must soon be swept away. The scholars of Ger- 
many may well wonder at the traditional inertia of English 
theologians who sleep over the Bible, and cry neology when new 
information is brought to their oars ; but the latter must shortly 
awake out of their lethargy, and open their minds to the light 
of truth. Their old dogma of inspirational infallibility must 
be discarded : then will the results of scientific criticism have a 
chance of jxjnetrating tlu'ir understandings. We say the results, 
because it is evident that they are unable to estimate aright 
certain 2^t'occsses in the department of Hebrew criticism; or to 
separate masters from apprentices in Biblical learning. It is 
compassionately thought, that Germans are incapable of appre- 
ciating evidence ; but the questions we speak of are those in 
which tlie evid(*nco largc'ly involves an intimate knowledge 
and acute perce})ti<)n of Hebreiv writing. Of coui'se it is neces- 
sary to assume that the poor Germans, whose acquaintance with 
the Bible records is immeasurably beyond that of this nation, 
are grossly deficient in reverence for the Holy Scriptures, and 
inciqjable of sympathising in the pious feelings of the sacred 
writers ; as if ignorance and superstition were the constituents of 
reverence. A man may Indieve too much, as well as too Utile. 
lie may Ixlieve till he has carnal and unworthy notions of the 
Almighty, thinking Him to have so interfered in the petty 
afl’airs of His creatures as to speak audibly to them in the air, 
and even to ai)pear in human form ; he may make the Deity in 
his own imagi' and think that religion ; but these anthropo- 
morphic conceptions are infinitely more dishonoring to Jehovah, 
than any rational treatment of records which unfold the spiritual 
development of the Jewish race at an early period of their 
history. Declamation, invective, pictistic horror, orthodox pity 
for the infidel Germans, answ'er no purpose but to impose on the 
vulgar : and as insertions in religious works, are utterly out of 
place. *^Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? 
To his own master he standeth or falleth. Yea, he shall be 
holden up : for God is able to make him stand.” Censorious 
judging, cowardly insinuation, uncharitable suspicion, stealing 
others’ good name and character, constitute the religion of many. 
Happy will it be for them, if it takes them to heaven sooner 
than the sceptics they hate. 

IX. The following tables of Elohist and Jehovistic sections 
may bo useful : 



TABLE OF THE ELOHIBTIC AND JEHOVISTIO 


GENESIS. 


Elohtbt. 

1, 1— II, «. 

V, 1—28. to inol- 29 n^. 30-32. 

VI, 9—22. 

Til, 6. 7. 8 to flDnan p- Then fW>m 
5)1J?n }D1 9. H. 1^16 as far as 
21 . 24. 

VIII, 1. 2. to D')OC/*n- 3 from nDPl'I- 

4 from cnns tocnn?. s- 13—10. 

IX, 1— IT. 28. 

XI, 10-32. 

XII, 4 from D’IDXI • 5. 

XIII, 6. 11 from . 12 to Iwcl. 

XV, 1. 

XVI, 3. 15 from . 16. 

XVIL 

XIX, 29. 

XXI. 2 to n^lb’ incl. Then from to 

end of 2. 4. 5. 

XXI II. 

X\V, 7—11 to ^32 iiicl. IT. 20. 26 from 

pnrv 

XXVI, 2(3—33 to nyS'J*- 3i. 35. 

XXVIII, 1—9. 

XXXI, 18. 

XXXV, 9 except -15. 27 

Iran Kin vnnK.n nnp vaK pnv'- 

28. 29. 

xxxn, 6 (except ^5</. 7. 8. 

XXX VII, 1. 

XLVI, 6. 7. 

xLvn, 11. Dnv» pKa n?nK cn^ ;nn- 

27 from ITHKn- 28. 

XLVIll, 3—7. 

XLIX, 29—33 to V3a- Then from yii'V 
L, 12. 13. 


TovKQxa Elobist. 


XVI, 2. 15 to p . 

XX, 1-17. 

XXI, I. p omaK^ nani >•> s. a- 

f>. 7. 10—17 to-jyjn ^1p- Then from 
to end of 17. lS-20 to . 21—34. 

XXII, l~i;i. 19. 

XXV, IJ from to end of verse. 

xxvr, 6. 13. n to naniuci. ic. 17 . 19 — 22 . 
2>to i^nK- 

xxvni, 11^- 12. 17 22. 

XXXI, 2. 4-9. 11 to Cl^na 13— 17 to 

npyMnel. 19 10 12^5^*. 20. 23 from p3TV 
2». 26. 2e. 2*). 31 partly. 3H— llto-^'finay* 
Th*’n from 12 incl, 46 47. 51. 52 

except adflilions. HZ from . 51 to 

Cn^ ind. 

XXXII, 1 from to . 2. .3. 2.3 from 

lav'i ■ from pas'i . it-m t.. V«i:s • 

XXXV. (i. iti.D.n^xn- 2-’ -’6. 

XXXVI, 2— .*). n— 14. i9CnKKin. U9-28. 
XXXVII, .'Ito'i^Xin. J-1". Ufroluvaxv 
12—11 to nan* tik-u nom Ka'v 15 — ih 
topnno- 1!) :i2tou- 23iovnK- 2-1. 
2.Hto-inn. 29-31. 32 cn'aK iK'a'v 
,33 from nsna innSaK • 35 from . 

36 E xcept 

XI. (exeejit what i.-i in reclactfir). 

XI.I, 1 to n:ni- 5 from to n c|di'- 

1.5. 16 17 to p|Dv. 22 21 niat:n. 25 

nyns 7K- Thm from . 26 from 
D'^^aa^n yaa* to n^n. 27 from ya:jn 

D'^ara. 'it to pjcn ^y. ^ to n^Kn- 

Then D'ly^ 73^ ■ 'i-> to 5]D1' • 40 to »n'a • 
42 from • 43. 45. 48. 50—32 . 54 

from • 

XLII, 6 from IKa^l • ^ from nann- ». o 
(except Dnw l‘». 12. 21-23. 

XLV, 2. 3. 

xi.vi, 8-12 to nnn* 13 — 27 . 

XLVm, 1 from “JDKn • 2- 10 to fllKIP • 
13. 14. 20. 


XLIX, 33 noDn-pjOKn • 
L, 22 to V3K. 

Note.— S ee Boehmor, Liber Oencsis PentoteuchichnE, 1800. 



SECTIONS IN THE FIRST FOUR BOOKS. 


GENESIS. 

JEHOTIBT. BEDAOTOa. 


II. 4-9. jni niiD nnn tv pn iinii 

10-25. 

III, 1-21. IV, 1—26. 


VI, 4 to onn . 5—8. 

VII, 1—5. 10. 12. 16 from “IJDM • 17. 22. 23. 

VIII, 2 from X^D'1 • 5 to . 4 the wor«lE 

DiiK nn bv> nnnn n^ni • 0-12. 2^1-22. 

IX, IH a« fur as riS'l- 19. 

x,l~4. StoDnVnWa- Then from OnnSTO? 

till 8 ‘pos • ^^20 to DnnDTO*? • Then 
fromony^xa. 21. 2-3-25 to nicii 

from till 31 DnnCil^S- 31 froni 


Dnvn«a- 32. 

XII. 1-4 us far as . 0-20, 

XIII. 1-5. 7— 11 to DipD. 12from^nKM. 

13-18. 

XIV. XV, 2, etc. XVI, 1. 4—14. 

XVIII. XIX, 1-2H. 

XX. 18. XXI, 20 from . 

XXII. 11-18. 20-21. 


XXIV, 1— 67 to nanx'i iiifi. 


XXV, 1-0. 12—10. IH. l‘J. 21— 2Gloa^y'. 

27. 28. ' 

XXVII, 1—4:). XXIX. 

XXX, 1-13. 17— lOtoapV'- Then from 

to end. 

X.XXI, 1. 3. 17 from • l-'fromai^nV 
21-23 to D'W iucl. 2i. 2G to apj*'. 27. 
,30. 31 to . 50 from p5< . 53 to’cn'38< ♦ 
51 la.Ht twt> w^ird... 

XXXII, 1 to -ipaa. .it^prjp aL“'v •t-22. 

23 from np'1 to V*!?'- 21 from D“1'DJ?'V 

xxxiii. 1-10. is to frooi |n'i . 
X.XXIV, 1 to apr^ 2 to pj^n. 3. 4. 6. 
H-13 to 11-18. 2(^-26 to ain* 

2H- 30. 

XXXV, 5. 10 from 'n'1— 20 nn"13p • 21. 27. 
Then -13 nt:?d spk" x:a"i • , 

XXXVI, 0. 10. l.>— iHtoCpp. Thenn?^* 
etc. lOtoC'SniPX- 31-4.1. 

XXXVII, 2. 3 from 11 to vns- 18 

from i^33n’i . 23 from ItD'ran- 25. 27. 

28 from pDD'l to C^Qa • 32 .e.vcept IN'a') 

Dn'3«P«;. 33toa^XM. Thenfi-umpao 
to the end. 31. ,35 to ilpSC** 

XXXVIII. 


XXXIX (except what i.s in the redactor). 

xLi. 14 njns 13 to 

'nD7n- i7frnm^07n3to2i. 2:.tonynD. 
|9. .31. 33. 34 from C’DHI • .35 from 
t«ny"ID. 30-30. 40fronOy3. 41. 42 to 
PjOV* 4^* 46. 47. 49. 53. 54 top|DV. 5.5— .57. 

xLii, 1-5. 7 to Dn« aan'v 9 

DHK. 11. 13-20. 24, etc. 

XLllI. XUV, 3 -34. XL5’, 1. 4—28. 

XLVI, 5 from , 28, etc. 

xLvii, 1-10. iiintovnx. pxn-pKa- 

Then from . 12 27 into p»3 . 

XLVIII, 8. 0. 10 from ll* 12 from 

innCJ^I. 21. 22. 

XLIX, 1-28. 

L, 15—21. 22 from ifl'l • 23. 


n, oD'^nnpi. 

Ill, 22—24. 

V, 28 |a . 29 except n3 • 

VI, 1—3. 4 from D33 . 

VII, 8 from minDH to nnvitD* 

IX, 18 from DnV 2U-27. 

X, 5 . 8 from Kin • 20 Dn3&;‘?S . 

21. 25 from 'a to pKH* 81 

XI, 1—9. 

XIX. 30, etc. 

XXI, 8. 9. 17 from Klp'1 to • 

XXIV, 67 1DK nnK pnx' dwv 

XXV, 26, the names in the Elohist left out. 
29 -34. 

XXVI, 1—5. 7—12. UfromlKJp'V 15. 18. 

23. 24. 25 from naM • • 

XXVII, 46. 

XXVIII, 13-16. 

X.XX, 14—10. 40 from JD'! to pp • 

XXXI, 10. 11 from apy'- 12- 18. 23 mi 

ny^:n* 41 from yaa^ to pKvn • 48 from 
Sin to .50 ^n^a py. 51 nnxDn ninv 
52 nn^fc'Dn myi and naxDn n«i • tuc 

n dactor ha" aUo made several minor omissions. 

XXXII, 23 from Kin-Dpn • 24 Dnp'l • 25 
inaS- 20. 32 from Kinv 33. 

X.XXni, 17. ISfromptJ’X to OPK* 19- 
XXXIV, 1 tronj • 2 from Hp'l • 5. 7. 

13frompa’X- 19. 26 from mp'l • 27. 31. 
XXXV, 1 — 1. 7 from irna3- 8. 9 my. 16 
t«. . 20 from Kin • 27 apy' K3'1 omitted. 

XXXVI. 1 2pyavn3. epK^K. 9. 18 

nnp5)ipK. 29. 30. 

XXXVII, 14 from mnPti^'l to pan • 18 

nnp' DPtsav 22 from 36 

ns'tiiD. 

XXXIX. 1 from D'PD to D'H^tin- 20 from 

cipD to pon. 

XL, 3 from 7K • 5fromn*a3* “IJIH* 15 

from DiV 

XLI, 1 from noy to 5 njni , 14 from to 
1 5rt someiluntr omitted. 22 1 at 
the hoKinnin^r. 24 from PIOKI • 25tf some- 
tiiinp loft out. Kin nnx npD Di^n • 26 
what is not in the younger Elohist. 27a, 32. 
39 something omitted. 

XLll, 6 to pKn Dy • 7 nan'i oooe omitted. 
XLIV, 1. 2. 

XLVI, 1-5 to yaw^- 12 from HID'V 
XLVII, 29, etc. 

XLVIII. 1 to nPNn. 5 iiytD^n 
12 to vpnn • 

XLIX, 28 from nan- 29 oms instead of 

vi3 ns* 

L, 1-1 1 . 14. 24—26. 




TABLE OF EL0HI8TIC AND 


EXODUS. 

Elohist. 

Tovnoxa Elohibt. 

I. 1~7. IS. 14. 

I. 8-12. 16-22. 

H. 23 partly. 24. 25. 

II, 1—10. 

VI, 2~7. 9—30. 

III. 

VII, 8—13. 19-22. 

IV. 18. 27. 28a. 29. 80a. 81. 

VIII, 1—3. 11 parUy. 12-15. 

XII. 24—27. 35. 36. 

IX, 9-12. 35. 

XIII, 3-19. 21. 22. 

XI, 9. 10. 

XV, 1—18. 20. 21. 24—26. 

XII, 1—23. 28. 37<i. 40-51. 

XVII, 2—16. 

XIII, 1. 2. 20. 

XVIll (except 25). 

XIV, 1—4. 8. 9. 17. 18. 21—23. 26. 

27 partly. 

28. 29. 


XV, 19. 22. 23. 27. 

XVI, 1. 2. 9-26. 31—36. 

XVII, 1. 

XIX, 2a. 

XXV, 1.— XXXI, 11. 

XXXV-XL. 

LEVITICUS. 

ELonier. 

YofNoin Elohl-t. 

I-VII. 

XVII-XX. 

VIII-X. 

XXVI. 

XI— X\l. 

XXIV, 10—23. 

XXI. XXII. 

XXV, 18-22. 

XXIII. 

XXIV, 1—9. 

XXV, 1—17. 23—25. 

XXM. 

XXVU. 

NUMBERS. 

Elohist. 

Yovnoeu Eloiix.'^t. 

I— III. 

IV, 17—20. 

IV, 1-16. 21—49. 

VIII, 23- 26. 

V. 

XIII, 22—24. 27—31. 

VI, 1—21. 

VII, 

VIII, 1-22. 

IX, 

X, 1—28. 

XIII, l-17a. 21. 25. 26. 32. 33. 

XIV, 2a. 5—7. 105. 34. 36-38. 

XV, 1-16. 

XVI, 1-11. 16-24. 35. 

XVII, 1—5. 6—26. 

Xmi. XIX. 

XX, 1 partly. 2. 6. 22-29. 

XXI, 10. 11. 

XV, 22—30. 

XXII, 1. 

XXV, 6—18. 

XXVI— XXXI. 

XXXII, 1. 2. 16-19. 24. 28—30. 

xxxm— XXXVI. 

33-38. 



JEHOVISTIC SECTIONS {continued). 


Jehovist. 

11 , 11 — 22 . 

IV, 1—17. 19—26. 

V, 

VI, 8. 

VII, 14—18. 2JV-29. 

>111, 4—10. 11 partly. 10-28. 

IX, 1—7. la— 34. 

X, 1—29. 

XI, 1—8. 

XII, 29—34. 37fr— 39. 

XIV, 5—7. 10—14. 19. 20. 24. 25. 

XVI, 3—8. 27—30. 

XVII, 2—16. 

XIX, 1, 25-25. 

XX— XXIII, 

XXIV. 

XXXI, 12—18. 

XXXII— XX.XIV, with materials fr 
junior KlohUt iucor|)oratecl. 


EXODUS. 

Bedactor. 

II, 23 partly. 

IV, 285. 306. 

VI, 1. 

VII, 1—6. 

X, 12 partly. 15 partly. 
XIV, 15. 16. 27 partly. 
XVllI, 25. 


30. 31. 


LEVITICUS. 


Jt.tlOVlST.* Bedactor. 

X, 10—20. 


NUMBERS. 


Jeiiovi.ht. 


Redactor. 


VI, 22—27. 

X, 29—30. 

XI, 1—35. 

XII, 1—15. 

XIII, 10. 

XIV, 1. 25. 3. 4. 8— lOff. 11—33. 35. 39—15. 

XV, 17—21. 

XVI, 12—15. 25-34. 

XX, 1 partly. 3—5. 7—21. 

XXI, 1—3. 4 partly. 9. 12. 13. 145. 15. 10. 

175. 185— ,35. 

XXII, 2.— XXIV, 25. 

XXV, 1—5. 

XXXII, 3-15. 20-23. 25-27. 31. 32. 39-42. 


XIT, 16. 

XIII, 175—20. 

XIV, 1 p;irUy. 

XVI, 275. 

XVII, 27. 28. 

XXI, 4 partly. Hrt. 17ff. 27a, 

XXXII, 1 partly. 29 partly. 


Note.— S ec Knobel, Dio Bdchcr Numeri, Dcutcronomium und Josua erklart, p. 600 et seqq. 
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X. Unity of authorship is also discountenanced by duplicates, 
which appear not unfrequently in Pentateuch-duplicate etymo- 
hgies, and traditional duplicates of the same transaction. 

Thus there are double etymologies of the names Issachar and 
Zebulon (See Gen. xxx, 14-16 compared with verse 18 ; and 
Gen. xxx. 19, 20). In xxx. 16, the name Issachar is explained 
by the circumstance that Leah had hired hire) Jacob from 

Eachael for a night, with her son’s mandrakes ; while in the 
eighteenth verse she calls the child Issachar, because God had 
given her a hire or reward for lending her maid to her husband. 
In like manner, Leah called her sixth son Zebulon, i.e. dweller, 
because, as she said, ^^Now will my husband dwell with me 
but her words, “God hath endued me with a good dowry,” 
intimate dowry as the meaning of the name Zebulon, from the 

Hebrew has given me a gift, i.e. 

daleth and lamed being interchangeable letters. 

The majority of proper names belonging to the earliest period 
of Hebraism constitute the subject of fictitious etymologies ; as 
is well known to scholars. The Hebrew writers, having no 
perception of scientific etymologj^ and looking out for allitera- 
tions, undertook to- explain old names by the Tanguage as it was 
spoken in their day. Each would naturally give his own 
derivation of the same word. 

Different etymologies of the name Joseph are given in Gen. 
xxx. 23, 24. “ And she (Rachael) conceived and bare a son and 

said, God hath taken away my reproach. And she called his 
name Joseph, and said. The Lord shall add to me another son.” 
In the former case tlDV is equivalent to from \ in the 
latter, the Jehovist deduces it from to add. To this Keil 
replies, that the former gives no etymology but only makes a 
slight allusion — a most incorrect statement.^ 

Sarah is taken by Abimclech at Gerar (Gen. xx. 1-18) as 
she had been taken in Egypt by the king of the country (xii. 
10-19), with the intention of making her a 'wife. The same 
thing also happens to Rebecca at Gerar (Gen. xxvi. 1-11). It 
is true that in those rude times the same event may have haji- 
pened in different places, at considerable intervals of time ; and 
that dissimilar as well as like circumstances are connected with 
each narrative. It is reraai;kable, however, that two events so 
strikingly alike should have occurred in Abraham’s life. And 
when Sarah’s beauty is the thing from which danger is appre- 
hended in both cases, there is an apparent difficulty in the con- 
tents of xvii. 17, xviii. 11, 12. She must have preserved her 


^ Lehrbuch der Einlcitung, p. 72. 
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charms to a late period of life. It is also remarkable that Gerar, 
the theatre of action, and Abimelech the party concerned, are 
the same in both cases. It is mere assumption to say that 
Abimelech was the common name of Gerar’s kings, like Pharaoh 
in Egypt. Still there is some room for doubting the original 
identity of the facts on which these portions of the history are 
founded, in consequence of the dissimilarities. But we are 
more inclined to give them a common historical basis, than to 
maintain their original independence. 

Again, the narratives in Gen. xvi and xxi. 9-21 relative to 
the flight of Hagar, appear varieties of one and the same event, 
because the principal circumstances are identical. Thus both 
have the same result, which is obviously the aim intended, viz., 
the separation of the Arab descendants of Abraham from his 
theocratic posterity ; which is accounted for by the expulsion of 
Ishmacl from his father’s house. The motive leading to that 
extiTision is the same, viz., Sarah’s jealousy and envy. As an 
alleviation of the condition to which the youth is doomed, the 
greatness and power of the people are noticed in both. I will 
make him a great nation” (xxi. 18). I will multiply thy seed 
exceedingly, that it shall not be numbered for multitude” 
(xvi. 10). In both cases, an angel makes this announcement, 
with the same etymology of the name Ishmacl, The mapifesta- 
tion of the angel is at a fountain of water in the wilderness. 
Thus the essentials of both narratives are the same. The 
remaining circumstances are of secondary moment, and do not 
hang well together. The chief point of diserepancy is, that in 
one, the expulsion takes place before the birth of Isaac ; in the 
other, after that event. The view of tlie narrative, which refers 
them to the same transaction taking different forms in the pro- 
gress of transmission though two independent channels, is con- 
firmed by the fact, tliat the one is for the most part junior 
Elohistic ; the other, Jehovistic. 

Another duplicate account is in Exodus xvii. and Ifum. xx. 
1—13 of the water brought out of the rock, and the origin of 
the name Merihah, As the same name could not be given twice, 
both must have grown out of one. It has been ascertained that 
Exodus xvii. 2-7 is Jehovistic ; while Num. xx. 1-13 contains 
portions of different documents. There is also a double descrip- 
tion of the manna in Exodus xvi. 11, etc., and Num. xi. 7-9. 
In the former it is said that it fell from the air, was white like 
coriander seed, and melted if the sun shone upon it ; in the 
latter, that it could be pound in mills or beaten in mortars, or 
baked in pans, and prepared for cakes. Thus two writers appear* 
Had one and the same author described this extraordinary food 
of the Israelites, he would not have presented such varying 
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accounts. Kaliscli^ can only explain the fact by assuming that 
two sorts of manna are meant ; what he calls air-manna and 
tree-manna. He omits to notice the true cause of diversity in 
the description — diflPerence of authorship. The tamarix mantfera 
or tara/a shrub yields the substance in question by the puncture 
of an insect, the coccus maniparus. Exodus xvi. 9-26 is Elohistic ; 
Num. xi. is Jehovistic. 

There is also a double account of the miracle of the quails in 
Ex. xvi. and Nxim. xi. The former represents them as a boon 
given by God to satisfy the people’s hunger, and convince them 
of their dependence on the covenant God (verses 4, 12). The gift 
of manna to tlie people is also connected with that of the quails. 
Both were granted together in the second month of the first year 
after the exodus. The latter account is very different. The 
quails are brought by a wind from the sea; and the eating of 
them produces a plague among the people. Because the people 
lusted, this food was sent in anger to destroy them. Tlie book 
of Numbers does not contain the least hint that quails had been 
previously sent to the people; but the narrative leaves the 
impression that this was their first and only bestowal, a year 
after the time specified in Ex. xvi., at Kibrolh-hattaavah, after 
the people had become tired of the manna. Is it not pro- 
bable then, that the writer in Exodus puts two different facts 
together which were separate in time, viz., the sending of 
quails and manna ? It is no explanation to assert that there 
is nothing improbable in supposing that the Israelites twice 
murmured for flesh, and that God twice sent them quails. The 
manner of Num. xi. renders this supposition extremely im- 
probable. Part of Ex. xvi. is Eloliistic ; Num. xi. is Jehovistic. 

The entire number of diqjlicates is considerable. Thus tlie 
birth of Seth and Enos ; the corruption of man before the flood, 
and the divine determination to destroy him ; the merciful 
resolve on the part of God after the flood ; llagar's sitting 
oppo.site Ishmael, the ratification of the covenant between 
Abraham and Abimelech ; the introduction of the name 
Jehovah ; Jehovah’s descending on Mount Sinai ; the arrival 
of Israel at Kadesh ; the disposition of Korah’s faction before 
the sanctuary ; the conduct of the king of Arad ; the giving of 
the law book to the Levites; the explanation of the names 
Isaac and Bethel, the appointment of Joshua, are related twice ; 
some three times. We do not say that the same writer may 
not occasionally repeat a thing ; or that each of these examples 
evinces two or more writers. But the great number of dupli- 
cates^ and even triplicates, is hardly consistent with single 
authorship ; especially as most are introduced the second time 
1 Commentary on Exodus, p. 213, ct seqq. 
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as if they had not been referred to before; and also show dis- 
tinctive j^culiarities of language.' 

XI. Diversities, confusedness, and contradictions also dis- 
countenance unity of authorship. 

According to Exodus xii. 15, etc., the feast of unleavened 
bread was introduced before the exodus ; but from xiii. 3, etc., 
we loam that it was instituted after that event, at Succoth. 

From Deut. x. 8, it is plain that the Levites were not 
appointed at Sinai, but later ; whereas we learn from Num. viii. 
that their institution took place at Sinai. 

The Israelites did not listen to Moses at first for an^ish of 
spirit and cruel bondage (Ex. vi. 9, 12). But in iv. 31, they 
believed and rejoiced when he announced deliverance to them. 
It may be said that the ciders were the persons spoken to in the 
latter case, not the people ; and that they were induced to believe 
in him by the signs he wrought. But if the heads of the 
people were convinced of his divine mission, the people groaning 
under their burdens would be ready to follow them. 

According to Ex. vi. 2, etc., Moses received his divine com- 
mission to deliver the people out of bondage in Egypt. But in 
iii. 1, etc., he received it in Midian. It was not first received 
in Midian and afterwards repeated in EgjT)t, because the former 
call is followed by [Moses and Aaron going in to Pharaoh and 
asking him to let the Israelites go for the purpose of holding a 
feast in the wilderness. Had Moses not visited the king to ask 
for the thing he was called by God to effect, we might reasonably 
suppose that the call was repeated ; but since he did so, a second 
call was unnecessary. The two calls are in reality the nar- 
rations of different writers, giving a somewhat different version 
of the same thing. The one represents Moses as asking for a 
temporary release of the people (Ex. v. 3, etc.) ; the other for 
their entire deliverance (vi. 11 ; vii. 2 ; ix. 35 ; xi. 10). 

In Gen. xxxvii., we read that, according to Judah’s proposi- 
tion, Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelites (25-28). But it is also 
stated that a companj^ of Midianites passing by took him out of 
the pit (verse 28), and sold him into Egypt to Potiphar (verse 
36). The J ehovist insertion in the twenty-eighth verse, and 
sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of silver,’^ com** 
fuses both accounts. That two traditions are given appears 
from the fact that the selling of Joseph into Egypt is related 
twice, and assigned once to the Midianites and once to the" 
Ishmaelites. 

Beersheba was so called because both Abimelech and 
Abraham sware there, according to Gen. xxi. 31 ; whereas it 
was so named at a subsequent time, when Isaac and Abimdleoh 
^ See Enobel, Ezeget Handbuch, xiii. pp. 497, 498. 
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sware to one another (Gen. xxvi. 33). The former w junior 

Elohistic, the latter Elohistic. j i r. / 

In like manner Jacob’s name was changed to Jsiae , 
he wrestled with a supeniutural being in human fom all mgnt, 
before he met his brother Esau, on his return from Mesopotanua 
(Gen. xxxii. 28) ; whereas according to tlen. xxxa'. lt>, no 
received the name on another occasion, at Jk'thol not 1 onucl > 
as the first passage states. It is a mere subterfuge to assert 
that, because no reason is assigned for tlic change of naine in 
XXXV. 10, it relates no more than a solemn confirmation of what 
had been done already. A reason for the change docs ^ not 
necessarily accompany its record. The words arc explicit : 

And God said unto him Thy name is Jacob ; tliy name shall 
not be called any more Jacob, but Israel shall be thy name.” 
If his name were Israel before, the words plainly assert the 
contrary. The passages arc junior Elohistic, and Elohistic 
respectively. 


An analogous example is Beihefy formerly Luz, which was 
so named by Jacob on his journey to Mesopotamia (xxviii. 19, 
xxxi. 13), but according to xxxv. 15, on his return. Identical 


names of places arc not imposed twice. 

According to Gen. xxvi. 34, Esau took two wives, Judith, 
daughter of Beeri the Ilittite, and Basheraath, tlic^ daughter of 
Elon the Hittitc ; and according to xxviii. 9, he added Mahalath, 
the daughter of Ishmacl, and sister of Nobajoth. But we learn 
from xxxvi. 2, etc., that his three wives were Adah, daughter of 
Elon the Ilittite, Aholibamah, a granddaughter of Zibeon the 
Hivite, and Bashemath, Ishmaers daughter. Here the accounts 
disagree in that Elon^s daughter is sometimes called Bashemath, 
sometimes Adah ; in Ishmael’s daughter being variously styled 
Mahalath and Bashemath ; in Judith being also Aholibamah ; 
the father of the latter being sometimes Beeri the Hittite, 
sometimes Anah the Hivite. 


To remove the opjiosition various hypotheses have been 
framed. Thus some suppose that the names designate different 
persons; and that Esau had six wives, Judith, Bashemath (daugh- 
ter of Elon), Adah, Aholibamah, Mahalath, Bashemath 
(daughter of Ishmacl). This solution labours under the very 
great improbability that four out of the six were composed of 
two sisters. .Others think he had but five. Hengstenberg 
imagines that each had two names, and so reduces the number 
to three. He thinks that all the wives received new names at 
their marriage. Violence is done to the record by this solution; 
for it identifies Anah with Beeri, and conjecturen that he was 
called Beeri, from his finding warm spriifgs in the wildemess 
(xxxvi. 24) . We do not object that Anah is called a Hivite (xxxvi. 
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2), and also a Ilorito (xxxvl 20), because it is generally admitted 
that JforiU should Ik? n*ad for Hirite ; but Beeri is called a 
Hiltitc in xxvu ^4. It is a groundless conjecture on the part of 
Hengstenberg that tJie term JfttliU, though orimmlly designa- 
ting a single Canaanitish tribe, was employed in a broader 
sense to denote the whole race.* No satisfactory solution of the 
contradictious has b(H*n yet offered. How the difficulty can be 
cleared up on the principle that one independent writer, whether 
using documents or not, left the passage in xxxvi. 2, etc., in such 
inconsisteiKiy with the other two preceding, we are unable to 
see. liut it is easy to account for the discrepancy on the hypo- 
thesis of a redactor having two or more documents independently 
composed, and exercising on the whole a moderate degree of 
control over their contents. Both xxvi. 34 and xxviiL 9, 
which harmonise, are Elohistic ; but xxxvi. 2, etc., belongs to 
the younger Elohist.^ 

Ill Exodus iii. 1 and xviii. 1, Jethro is termed Moses’s father- 
in-law ; but in ii. 18, 21, lieucl is said to have given his daugh- 
ter in mai riagc to Moses. In Num. x. 29, Moses’s father-in-law 
is called Ilohab, son of Eagucl the Midianite. A comparison of 
Exodus xviii. and Num. x. 29, shews Jethro and Hohab to be 
identical ; and therefore llankc’s solution that Ilobab as well 
as Jethro became brother-in-law of Moses, Raguel being the 
father-in-law, is untenable/^ It is possible, as Keil after Ewald 
supposes, that Ilobab, as jiriesf, bore the name Jethro from 
excellence; but that in Exodus ii. 18, 3K means grandfather, and 
in ii. 21, WS denotes his granddaughter, is arbitrary assumption.^ 
The diversity still remains in the records, that Rcuel, or Raguel, 
was Moses’s fathcr-iu-law ; and that Ilobab, son of Raguel, was 
his father-in-law. 

Let us examine another example where inextricable diversity 
prevails, viz., Gen. xxxvii. 30-xxxix. 1-23, for the thirty- 
eighth chapter interrupts a continuous narrative. Here it will 
be observed, that after Joseph had been accused by the wife of 
his master who is called Potiphar, captain of the guard of 
Pharaoh, of an attempt upon her chastity, and had been cast 
into the state prison, he found the same favour in his sight as 
ho had done before in the eyes of Pharaoh ; the keeper of the 
prison committing to his care all the prisoners. But in xL 3, 
the prison appears the same as the house of the captain of the 
guard ; whence, the inference follows, that the two captains of 
the guard and masters of Joseph were identical. The keeper of 

^ Authentic des Pentateuches, vol. ii., p. 276, ct seqq. 

* See Bleek’s Einleit., p. 238. 

* Untcrschungcu uebor des Pentateuches, vol. ii., p. 6, et seqq. 

* Lehrbuch dor Einleitung, p. 73. 
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the prison and captain of the guard were thus one and the 
same ; which the history', as it lies before us, does not sanction. 
If they were identical, it has been assumed, for the purpose of 
reeving the contradiction, that Joseph’s first master merely 
srat him out of his house into the prison of which he was master, 
the favour shewn him again being interpreted of a reconciliatim ; 
hut the records say nothing of reconciliation ; and the favour 
Joseph obtained is described, the second time, in nearly the same 
unlimited terms as the first. Others suppose, that the keeper of 
the prison or gaoler, was a subordinate of the captain of the 
guar^ The words of xl. 3, 4, are against that conjecture. We 
believe that they are two different independent persons. Two 
sources may be traced here. One wTiter appears to have 
known of only one master, viz., the captain of the guard, 
who was also over the state-prison. The other writer (the 
Jehovist) represents Joseph as coming into the possession of an 
Egyptian master (xxxix. 2), and being punished by consignment 
to the state-prison. By following the Jehovist, we infer that 
Joseph had two masters ; by following the junior Elohist that 
he had but one. It is difficult to bring unity into the com- 
position otherwise than by assuming different sources, and 
regarding the words in xxxix. 1 — ‘‘ an officer of Pharaoh, cap- 
tarn of the guard” — as the redactor’s, wdio mistook the real state 
of the case. Jfothing can prove the whole history natural and 
consistent.^ The observations of Kurtz - for this purpose are so 
fiar-fetched, that nobody but one determined to shut his eyes, 
would transcribe them. They serve, how^ever, to fill up English 
books. 

The history of Jacob presents discrepancies, especially in its 
chronology. Thus Esau married a Hittite when he was forty 
years old — a proceeding which displeased liis parents, and led to 
Jacob’s mission into Mesopotamia to find a wife among his rela- 
tives there (Gen. xxvi. 34, etc., xxvii. 46, xxviii. 2). Ilcncc 
his departure must have taken place soon after Esau’s marriage, 
that is, when Jacob, w^ho was of the same age with Esau, was 
about forty years old. In Mesopotamia, Jacob begat six sons by 
Leah, two by Bilhah, two by Zilpah, and Joseph by Rachel 
(xxxv. 23, etc.), as also a daughter called Dinah, by Leah 
(xlvi. 15). The last of his children there was Joseph, whom 
Rachel, after long barrenness, bore (xxx. 22). He must have 
come into the world much later than the sons of Leah and the 
daughter ; for he is called the son of Jacob's old age (xxxvii. 3) ; 
and was a lad among his brethren (xxxvii. 2). He was 
therefore much younger than they, who are styled men^ long 

* See Hupfeld, Die Qaellen, u. s. w., p. 66, at eeqq. 

* jBinheit dor Genesis, p. 192. 
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before (xxxiv. 7). It agrees with this that when Jacob went 
down into Egypt, Judah and Asher were grandfathers (xlri. 12, 

17) ; while Joseph was only a father (xli. 60, xlviiL 1.) Hence 
the narrator puts a long interval between Joseph and the oth^ 
children born in Mesopotamia. He also states that Joseph was 
thirty years old when he interpreted the king’s dreams, and was 
married (xli. 46) ; and that Jacob was one hundred and thirty 
years old when he was taken to Egypt and stood before Pharaoh 
(xlvii. 9). By calling to our aid the years of blessing and 
famine in Egypt, and Jacob’s removal to it (xli. 47, etc., 53, 
etc., xlv. 6), it may be inferred that the foilieth year of Joseph 
coincided with the hundreth and thirtieth of Jacob, so that 
Jacob became the father of Joseph in his ninetieth year. Accor- 
dingly, Jacob is represented as having been fifty years in 
Mesopotamia. When he returned to Canaan, his sons were 
grown up to be men (xxxiv. 7, 25, etc.) ; and his daughter 
Dinah, born after the other children of Leah, was marria^able 
(xxxiv. 2). The only way of setting aside this last proof is to 
assume a long abode of Jacob in Bichem, during which his 
children had grown up. But that is untenable ; for Benjamin 
had ten sons (xlvi. 21) when Jacob on his way to Egypt was 
one hundred and thirty years old ; and we know that Benjamin 
was born after Jacob’s departure from Sichem (xxxv. 16, etc.) 
Jacob also left Mesopotamia to come to his father Isaac (xxxi. 

18) , who dw'elt at Hebron (xxxv. 27). Ilencc Jacob did not 
remain long at Sichcra. Such is one narrative. But in another 
history of Jacob, the patriarch served Laban seven years, 
and then received Leah and Rachael as wives, having beei^ 
obliged to serve seven years additional for the latter (xxix. 20, 
etc.) During the second seven years he begat the children 
already mentioned, with the exception of Benjamin (xxix. 32, 
etc., XXX. 5, etc.) After Joseph’s birth, he requested to be 
released (xxx. 25), but was induced to remain and serve six 
years longer, so tliat his whole time with Laban was twenty 
years (xxxi. 38, 41). Hence all his sons on the journey from 
Mesopotamia wore from six to thirteen years of age, and are 
therefore designated tender children (xxxiii. 13). Thus a much 
shorter stay with Laban is assumed by the Jehovist. 

Again, Abraham is somewhat incredulous about the fact of 
having a son, at the ago of an hundred years, when it was 
announced to liim (Gen. xvii. 17). Yet after Sarah’s death, 
and about forty years later, he took Keturah to wife and had 
six sons by her (Gen. xxv. 1, 2). The former is Elohistic ; 
the latter Jehovistic. One author could hardly have written 
both. 

In like manner Sarah can scarcely believe that she, a woman 
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of ninety years, should bear a son (Gen. xvii., xviii). Yet we 
afterwams find, that her beauty was so attractive as to induce 
Abraham sojourning at Gerar to represent her as his sister (Gen. 
xx). The last narrative could hardly have proceeded from the 
writer or writers of the preceding chapters. It belongs to the 
younger Elohist ; while chapters xvii. and xviii. proceed from 
the Elohist and Jehovist. 

In Dcut. ii. 29, it is stated, that the Edomites allowed the 
Israelites to pass through their territory on the way to the 
promised land ; whereas, it is distinctly affirmed in the book 
of Numbers (xx. 14-21), that they did not permit the passage. 
Interpreters have tried in vain to reconcile this discrepancy. 
The most plausible resort is that of Rosenmullor,' viz., that Seir 
is Dschebal, a district east of Idumea, which the people may 
have been allowed to traverse. lUit this is inadmissible ; for we 
know that they did not go through Dsdicbal. Ilcngstenberg, 
after citing Leake in his preface to lUirckhardt’s travels, who 
writes, the aforesaid people, who opposed with success the 
advance of the Israelites througli tlieir strongly fortified 
western boundary, were now alarmcHl uhon they saw they took 
a circuit, and had reached the unprotected boundary of the 
land,*’ adds, “they now, therefore, made a virtue of necessity 
and tried to turn it to their advantage by tlu' sale of Ihc' neces- 
saries of life.*’^ This solution is untenable because, while it is 
said in Numbers tliat ‘‘Edom refused to give Israel passage 
through his border,’' it is added, “ whendbre hrnel turned mvay 
from (xx. 21). ►Similar language occurs in Deut. ii. 8, 
“ and when ice passed by from our brethn'ii, the children of 
Esau,** etc If the former w'ords be incompatible wdth a passage 
through the Edomite land, the latter is the same. The 
Edomites’ jdan of making a virtue of necessity is a pure fiction. 
The Deuteronomist speaks much more mildly of them than the 
writer of Numbers. 

Ex. xxiv. 9, states that Moses, Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and 
seventy of the elders of Israel, saw the God of Israel, ilention 
is even made of Ilis feet and Ilis hands (10, 11). lUit in Dcut. 
iv. 6, we read, “they saw no manner of similitude in the day 
the Lord spake to them in Ilorcb” out of the fire. This latter 
agrees with Ex. xxiv. 16, wdiere the sight of the glorj’’ of the 
liord is granted to Moses, as a special favour. (Compare, how- 
ever, John i. 18, “ No man hath scon God at any time.’* 

In Num. xiii. 16, Oshea first receives the name of Joshua ; 
whereas the name already occurs in Ex. xvii. 9, xxiv. 13, xxxii, 
17, and xxxiii. 11. Various methods have been adopted for the 

* Scholia on Dent. ii. 29. 

^ Authentie des Pentat., toI. ii., pp. 285, 286. 
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purpose of removing this discrepancy, such as proUpm ; or that 
Moses merely renewed the name Joshua ; or that in Num. xiii. 
16, a statement is given of what had taken place a considerable 
time before. Ilengstenberg, justly objecting to the first and 
second modes of solution, adopts the third, viz., these are 
the names of the men whom Moses sent out to spy the land, 
and then (after he had at a former period borne the name 
Oshca) he called him Joshua.^^ The artificiality of this ex- 
planation is sufficient to ensure its rejection.^ 

Again : It is impossible that Moses himself could have written 
Num. xvi., because two narratives of different occurrences are put 
together. Thus versos 1-11, 16-24, and 35, contain the earlier 
account written by the Elohist, detailing the rebellion of Korah, 
and a party of licvites, consisting of two hundred and fifty men, 
arising from the elevation of Aaron and his family to the 
dignity of priesthood. Moses commanded the company to 
assemble at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, and 
by divine injunction separated himself from them ; when a fire 
kindled by the Lord consumed Korah and his adherents. But 
his sons did not perish in the catastrophe. The other account, 
written by the Jehovist, relates to a different transaction, viz., 
the insurrection of the Rcubenites, Dathan, Abiram, and On, 
against Moses. This is contained in xvi. 12-15 and 25-34. 
They rebelled against Moses* leadership. In company with the 
elders, Moses went to the tent of Dathan and Abiram, where 
the earth swallowed up the rebels with their tents. The 
redactor seems to liave put these separate transactions together, 
as thougli they were identical. Hence in the first verse he puts 
Korah along with Abiram, Dathan, and On. The same is done 
in the twenty-fourth verse. Ko intelligible account of the 
events related can be made out without separating the two 
rebellions ; neither could Moses have written them in their 
present state of confusion. They betray a much later date. A 
very cursory inspection shews this. In the nineteenth verse, 
Korah is represented as gathering all the congregation to the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation ; while in the twenty- 
seventh, Korah appears at his own tent. Again, in the thirty- 
second verso, where it is intimated that Korah was devoured like 
Dathan and Abiram, there is opposition to xvii. 5 (Hebrew). 
Roscnmullcr and others put the matter in such a light as that 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram were swallowed up alive ; while the 
two hundred and fifty men, belonging to Korah’s faction, were 
consumed by fire. But this disagrees wdth the nari'ative before 
us ; for wo read in the thirty-second verse, “ and the earth opened 
her mouth, and swallowed them up, and all the men that ap- 
1 Authentie dcs Pent., vol. ii., p. 395. 
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pertained 'Unfo Korahy and all their goods/’ etc., 1 . 6 ., the two 
hundred and fifty men who bore censers and formed Korah’s 
faction, were swallowed up alive. Yet it is said afterwards (35), 
there came out a fire fioni the Lord, and consumed the two 
hundred and fifty men tliat offered incense/’ In whatever 
way the description be received, cither by itself or along with 
the words of Ps. cvi. lb*-18, there is confusion in it, which 
KeiFs laboured attempt utterly fails to remove/ The minute 
coincidences of Blunt arc far from showing a g(X)d connection 
in the parts of the narrative. They do no more than illustrate 
a few points ; and contribute nothing to the elucidation of the 
whole as a connected narrative.^ 

In Xum. iv. 3, 23, 30, 35, 47, the age of the Levites at their 
entrance ou service, is fixed at thirt}" years of age ; but in viii. 
24 it is written, this it is that bolongetli unto the Levites ; 
from twenty and five 3 'ears old and upward, they shall go in to 
wait upon the service of the tabernacle of the congregation/’ 
Here is a contradiction which lIcugstenbiTg does not remove. 
According to him, the fourth chapter relaU's solely to the 
service of the Levites at the tabernacle of the congregation — to 
their carrying it till the time when a fixed jdacc should l>e chosen 
for Jehovah’s habitation. The subject of tlie eighth chapter, 
again, is the service of the Levites in the talKniaclo of the 
congregation ; and as the great(‘st bodilj’ strength was required 
for the first service, tlie greater age was enjoined. Other 
modes of harmonizing them, less probable in themselves, have 
been proposed by Kanne and lianhe. Tlio record itself Is 
adverse to them all. In tlie twontj-socond verst* of the eighth 
chapter, which immediately inecedes the specification of the time 
of entrance on service, we read, after that went the Lt;vites in to 
do their service in the tabernacle of the congregation,’’ etc. In 
iv. 3 also we read, ‘‘all lliat enter into the Jiost, to do the 
work m the talxjrnaclc of the congregation.” Both phrases are 

exactly the same TyiD : and tlierefore it is ptrrfeclly 

gratuifous to tran.slate tlio one at the talKTiiacle of the con- 
gregation, and lujt tlu* other. Equally gratuitous is it to 
assume that the tlr.st live yoara were spent in learning before 
fully entering on the duties of ofTice. 

We will not say that these discrepancies, osp< eially such of 
them as are reconcilable, afirays prove diversity of authorship. 
It would bo un^fe to ndy upon them os an indubitable mark of 
two or more writers. Other j)hcnomcna should accompany and 
corroborate thcni. A piece proceeding from one and the same 
person may exhibit discrepancy on account of the nuturo of its 

pp. 78, 79. * UndMigned Coincidencei, part i. 20. 
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sources and elements. But the united CTidence of these con- 
tradictory passages goes far to discountenance unity of author- 
ahm. 

XII. Another argument against Mosaic authorship is derived 
from the numerous repetitions observable in the legislative parts 
of the Pentateuch. 

The same legal prescriptions are repeated in the section Ex. 
xxxiv. 17~2G, compared with chapters xxi., xxiii., where the 
agreement is exact, often verbal, and the very connexion 
similar. “Thrice in the year shall all your men-children 
appear before the Lord God, the God of Israel. For I will 
cast out the nations before thee, and enlarge thy borders : 
neither shall any man desire thy laud, wdien thou slialt go up to 
appear before the Lonl thy God thrice in the year. Thou sbalt 
not ofler the blood of iny siicrifiee with leaven ; neither shall 
the sacrifice of the feast of the passover be left unto the morn- 
ing. The first of the firstfruits of thy land thou shalt bring 
unto the house of the liord thy God. Thou shalt not seethe a 
kid in his motlier’s milk*’ (Kx. xxxiv. 23-26). “Three times 
in the year all thy males shall apjK^ar before the Lord God. 
Thou sualt not olfor the blood of my sacrifiec with leavened 
bread; neither shall the fat of my sacrifice remain until the 
morning. The first of the fii'stfruits of thy land thou shalt 
bring into the liouse of the Jjord thy God. Thou shalt not 
seethe a kid in his motlier’s milk” (Ex. xxiii. 17-19). It is 
unlikely that the saiiu* regulations should have Wen divinely 
commanded so soon after one another; and that Moses should 
have written them down in almost immediate succession. 

In like manner, the contents of Lev. xx. arc found in the 
eighteenth chapter very lu'arly in the samt' form. Surely Moses 
W'ould not have rep\ited them so soon ; espwjially as their order 
is not so good the s(X‘ond time. So also with resj)ect to Ex. 
xxiii, 9 : “ Also thou shalt not oppress a stranger : for ye know 
the heart of a stranger, seeing ye wore strangers in the land of 
Egypt.” This is a repetition of xxii. 21 : Thou shalt neither 
vex a stranger nor oppress him : for ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt.” The same thing apixjurs in Ex, vi, 10-12, and 
28-30. “And the TiOrd spake unto Moses, saying, Go in, 
speak unto Pharaoh king of Egypt, that he let the children of 
Israel go out of his laiul. And Mosi^s spake before the Lord, 
saying, Behold, the children of Israel have not hearkened unto 
me ; now then shall Pharaoh hear luo, who am of uncircumcised 
lips “ And it came to pass on the day when the Lord spake 
unto Moses in the land of l^gypt, that the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, I am the I^ord : speak thou unto Pharaoh king 
of Egypt all that 1 say unto thee. And Moses said before the 
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Lord, Behold, I am of uncircumciscd lips, and how shall Pharaoh 
hearken unto me?” Ex. vi. 28, 29, and vii. 7. — ‘‘And it came 
to pass on the day when the Lord spake unto Moses in the land 
of Egypt, that the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, I am the 
Lord : speak thou unto Pharaoh king of Egypt all that I say 
unto thee.” “ And Moses was fourscore years old, and Aaron 
fourscore and three years old, when they spake unto Pharaoh.” 
Hero is a revelation of God to Moses commanding him to 
speak to Pharaoh. But the great lawgiver excuses himself on 
the plea that he is a man of uncircumcised lips, and is reluctant 
to execute his commission ; whereupon his brother Aaron is con- 
stituted spokesman. The fourth eliaptcr of Exodus contains 
the same thing. Yet the second narrative has not the slightest 
allusion to the first. It reads as if the revelation to Moses, his 
excuse, and the assurance given him relative to Aaron, were 
narrated for tlie first time. How could Moses have written thus? 

In like manner, the putting to death of the wilful murderer is 
preseribed in Ex. xxi. 12, 14, Lev. xxiv. 17, 21, Xum. xxxv. 
30, 31 ; the stoning of wizards, liov. xx. 27, Ex. xxii. 18 ; the re 
demption of the firstling of an ass, with a lamb, or the breaking of 
its neck, Ex. xiii. 11, xxxiv. 20 ; the keeping ol‘ the feuvsts thrcKJ 
times a year. Ex. xxiii. 14, xxxiv. 23 ; making fringes in the 
borders of garments for a sigu*of remembrance. Dent. xxii. 12, 
Num. XV. 37 ; the killing of the sodomite. Ex. xxii. 19, Lev. xx. 
15; of the adulterer. Lev. xx. 10, Dent. xxii. 22; of the curser 
of his parents. Lev. xx. 9, Ex. xxi. 17 ; the compensation for 
killing a beast, Lev. xxiv. 18, 21 ; the ./Vs idUonisy Ex. xxi. 23, 
Lev. xxiv. 20 ; religious prostitution is forbidden. Lev. xix. 29, 
Deut. xxiii. 17 ; so also the mixing of heterogeneous things. 
Lev. xix. 10, Deut. xxii. 5, 9, 10; the seething of a kid in its 
mother’s milk. Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 20 ; committing adultery 
with a father’s wife. Lev. xviii. 8, Deut. xxii. 30; wresting the 
judgment of the poor, Ex. xxiii. G, Lev. xix. 15 ; circulating 
false reports to the injury of a iH‘ighboiir, Ex. xxiii. 1, Lev. xix. 
16; vexing a stranger, Ex. xxii. 21, xxiii. 9, Lev. xix. 33. 
The law against usury appears in Ex. xxii. 25, L('v. xxv. 35-37; 
that against eating blood, Lev. vii, 26, xvii. 10, etc. ; that res- 
pecting slavery, Ex. xxi. 2-G, Lev. xxv. 39-41 ; the sabbatical 
year, Ex. xxiii. 10, etc.. Lev. xxv. 3, 4. Of course the regula- 
tions respecting the principal feasts. Ex. xxiii. 14, etc., xxxiv. 
23, Lev. xxiii. ; the passovrry Ex. xii. 1-14 and xxiv. 27 ; the 
unleavened bready Ex. xii. 15-20, xiii. 3-10 ; and the fintborriy 
Ex. xiii. 1-2, 11-16, xxii 29, 30, xxxiv 19, arc repeated.^ 

It is possible to explain such repetitions consistently with 
single authorship ; but it is not probable. They are often unex- 
^ See Knobcl, Exeget. Handbuch, xiii., p. 498, et seqq. 
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pected, generally giving no hint of the law having been pre- 
viously mentioned, but standing independently. 

XIII. Another argument militating against Mosaic author- 
ship, is ike peculiar nature of the legislations observable in the 
dinerent books. A primary and secondary legislation may be 
distinguished ; or in other words an original and later one. The 
former, in substance, proceeded from Moses ; the latter was the 
development of a subsequent time. When we see the same laws 
appearing in tlic Pentateuch, more than once under different 
forms, tlie explanation of an earlier and later legislation imme- 
diately occurs to the mind. Accordingly, the original regu- 
lations are bomctinies defined, or carried out into minute details; 
sometimes they arc entirely remodelled. It is possible, indeed, 
that successive laics may have been given by Moses, from the 
first code at Sinai, till the time of his death in Moab; the legis- 
lation being supplemented, enlarged, modified, altered, as cir- 
cumstances arose : and this is the view of those who ascribe the 
whole Pentateuch to him. But the nature of the repetitions must 
be taken into account. The forms in which prescriptions sub- 
sequently a])poar presuppose a later time and diflercnt circum' 
stances in the national liistory. They arc characterised by 
another development of the popular mind. licsides, it is 
derogatory to the divine perfections to suppose, as the advocates 
of the Mosaic authorsliip do, that Jehovah spohe to Moses, 
enacting such and such rule.s, and some time after spoke to him 
again, changing or rescinding what lie had expressly appointed. 
In making enactments for His people, the Almighty Legislator 
could not have proceeded in this way, because lie foresees the end 
as well as the beginning — even the most minute circumstances. 
He could not have legislated imperfectly, in the direct way He 
is represented by the literalists as pursuing. They understand 
the record, he spake unto MoseSy in its baldest, strictest sense: 
in that case, lie spake one thing directly y and afterwards spake 
the same thing differently — so dillerently as sometimes to produce 
contradiction. 

Thou mayest not eat within thy gates the tithe of thy com, 
or of thy wine, or of thy oil, or of the firstlings of thy herd or 
of thy flock, etc , etc., but thou must eat them before the Lord 
thy God, in the place where the Lord thy God shall choose.^* 
(Deut. xii. 17, 18.) 

“ All the firstling males that come of thy herd and of thy 
flock thou shalt sanctify unto the Lord thy God ; thou shalt do 
no work with the firstling of thy bullock, nor shear the firstling 
of thy sheep. Thou shalt cat it before the Lord thy God, year 
by year, in the place which the Lord shall choose, thou and thy 
household.” (xv. 19, 20), 
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But in Num. xviii. 18, the flesh of the first-bom animals is 
assigned to the priests : ** And the flesh of them shall be thine, 
as the wave-breast and as the right shoulder are thine/* 

Here is a contradiction which has been often noticed. Ac- 
cording to Deuterononi}", the firstlings of beasts wore to bo 
appropriated to sacrifices and sacred feasts; but according to 
Numbers, they were allotted to the priests. Ilengstenbcrg h^ 
attempted to reconcile it by means of the clause in Num. xviii. 
18, ‘‘ as the wave-hreast and as the right shoulder are iliincy The 
blood and fat belonged to God (verse 17) ; and if we compare 
Lev. vii. 28, etc., wo find that the breast and right shoulder wore 
the priest’s portion ; but all the other parts were retained and con- 
sumed by the Israelite, Here the clause, as the wave-breast and 
as the right shoulder are tliinc,** is supposed to contain a limita- 
tion to this effect : their flesh shall be thine as the parts of flesh 
that belong to the Lord in all remaining sacrifices of peace offering ; 
it shall be thine only as far as the wave-breast and the right 
shoulder,^ We object to this, bc'caiise the clause is made to bear 
an unnatural sense. The particle as is nusinterpreted. Had 
the words been, “ the flesh of tht'in shall be thine as far as the 
wave-breast and the right shoulder,** all would have been clear ; 
but as they stand, the plain meaning is, ‘‘the whole flesh 
shall be thine in the same manner as the wave-breast and the 
right shoulder are thine.** Those latter were confessedly the 
priest’s, as was before explained in Leviticus ; and it is now 
stated, that the flesh should be tlic priest’s portion likewise. 
Surely the whole flesh is meant. The discrepancy is not solved 
by Hengstenberg ; and wiien w’e affirm that none other has 
solved it, wc state in effect that it is umnanageablo. 

''And six years thou shall sow thy land and shalt gather in 
the fi*uits thereof. But tlie scvenlli year, thou shalt let it rest 
and lie still, that the poor of thy pc^ople may eat ; and what 
they leave, the beasts of the field shall cat** (Ex. xxiii, 10, 

Here the two verbs and mean, to give up and leave. 
The feminine suffix added to both refers to the nearest ante- 
cedent, the crop or produce of the land, not to 

the land itself Tlic crop of the seventh year was to be 
given up to the poor for their use. Thus it became consecrated 
as it were. The context shews that this is the true meaning. 
If on the seventh year the land was to rest untilled, how could 
that be " in order that the poor of thy people may cat ; and 
what they leave, the beasts of the field shall eat** ? Does this 
language suit the notion that the spontaneous growth of the 


^ Authentio dcs Pent. vol. ii. p. 40C. 
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seventh year was its entire crop? Certainly not. The law 
simply enacts, that the whole crop should bo given up to the 
poor, in the seventh year.^ 

** When ye come into the land which I give you, then shall 
the land keep a sabbath unto the Lord. Six years thou shalt 
sow thy field, and six years thou shalt prune thy vineyard, and 
gather in the fruit thereof. But in the seventh year shall be 
a sabbath of I'est unto the land ; a sabbath for the Lord : thou 
shalt neither sow thy field nor prune thy vineyard. That 
which groweth of its own accord of* thy harvcaj thou shalt not 
reap, neither gather the grapes of thy vine undressed; for it 
is a year of rest unto the land. And the sabbath of the land 
shall be meat for you ; fur thee, and for thy servant, and for thy 
maid, and for thy hired servant, and for thy stranger that 
sojourncth with thee. And for thy cattle, and for the beast 
that arc in thy land, shall all the increase thereof be meat.^' 
(Lev. XXV. 2-7.) 

According to this language, the mere spontaneous growth of the 
land in the seventh year was to be meat for all the inhabitants 
as well as for the cattle and the beasts. Nothing was to be sown 
in that year ; nor was ought to be reaped. Not a word is said 
about the poor partaking of the crop; though in Exodus, the 
precept appears intended for their advantage. The institution 
was meant solely or chiefly for them. Here also the fact of not 
sowing on the seventh year is introduced ; whereas, there is no 
hint of it in Exodus. If the land were not sown in the seventh 
year, there would be no crop in the eighth. That is a serious 
difficulty. The people W’ould have to live three years on the 
produce of one. From the sixth year till the harvest of the 
ninth, they must subsist on the crops which had grown by 
cultivation on the sixth. How then does the wu’iter meet such 
difficulties as this implied idleness of the people for so long a 
time, and the amazing fertility of the sixth j^ear ? It is exndent 
that they did not wholly escape his attention ; though it is likely 
they did so at first. His explanation is introduced, not at the 
very place where the sabbatical year is minutely described, but 
afterwards, shewing that he did not think of it at first ; when 
he meets it by the provision, And if ye shall say, What shall 
we cat the seventh year ? Behold w'c shall not sow nor gather 
in our increase ; then I will command my blessing upon you 
in the sixth year, and it shall bring forth fruit for three years. 
And ye shall sow the eighth year, and eat yet of the old fruit 
until the ninth year ; until her fruits come in ye shall eat of the 
old store*' (Lev. xxv. 20-22) . Here is the extempore provision 

' See Hupfeld, Do primitiva et Ycra temporum festorum et feriatorum apud 
Hebraeos ratione^ etc. pi^io. iii., p. 9 ct eeqq. 
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occurring to the mind of the writer as an explanation of the 
diflBculty, 

Every reader is struck with the simplicity and naturalness 
of the old law in Ex. xxiii., which is evidently the original 
one; and with its alteration in Lev. xxv. Indeed the latter 
cannot be well hamionised with the former. It neither accords 
with reason nor with itself. What is meant by tlie statement 
in Lev. xxv. 6, ^^ihe sabbath of the land shall be meat for you, for 
thee and for thy servant/’ etc. etc. ? How could the spon- 
taneous growth (jf the seventh year serve for all the inhabitants, 
besides the cattle and the beasts? And how does this agree 
with the proposed solution of the difficulty, that tlie land should 
yield a threefold crop on the si.rth year, by which the want of 
tillage on the seventh should be fully comjH nsated ? 

The old law' is essentially changed in Lev. xxv. It is dis- 
torted, chiefly from misunderstanding the suffix n_, appended to 
the tw'o verbs in Ex. xxiii. 11. If it be referred to the noun 
then the verbs themselves must have the nu^ariing 
assigned to them in the English version. That incorrect sense 
of the eleventh verse arose in process of tinu‘ ; and llierefore the 
verb is introduced into Lev. xxv. implying a rest of the 

land ; a w'ord unknowm to the original law', and transferred from 
Ex. xxiii. 12, w'here the rest (f the seventh day is spoken of.^ 

In Ex. xxxiv. 18-2G, w'e find a repetition of the law contained 
in Ex. xxiii. 14-17. The latter runs thus : ** Three times thou 
shalt keep a feast unto me in the year. Thou shalt keep the 
feast of unleavened bread : tliou .shalt eat unleavened bread 
seven days, as I commanded then*, in the time appointed of the 
month Abib ; for in it thou earnest out from Egypt : and none 
shall appear before me omj)ty. And the feast of harvest, the 
firstfruits of thy labours, which thou liast sowm in tlie field : 
and the feast of ingathering, which is in the end of the year, 
when thou hast gathered in thy labours out of the field. Three 
times in the year all thy males shall appe^ar before the Lord 
God.” The foimer runs thus: ‘‘The feast of unleavened bread 
shalt thou keep. Seven days thou shalt eat unleavened bread, 
as I commanded thee in the time of tlie month Abib : for in the 
month Abib thou earnest out from Egypt. All that opencth 
the matrix is mine; and every firstling among thy cattle, 
whether ox or sheep, that is male. But the firstling of an ass 
thou shalt redeem with a lamb : and if thou redeem him not, 
then shalt thou break his neck. All the first-born of thy sons 
thou shalt redeem. And none shall appear before mo empty. 
Six days thou shalt work, but on the seventh day thou shalt 

^ Bcc Hupfcld, De primiiita ft vera, etc., p. 12, ct seqq. 
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rest : in earing time and in harvest thou shalt rest. And thou 
shalt observe the feast of weeks, of the firstfruits of wheat 
harvest, and the feast of ingathering at the year's end. Thrice 
in the year shall all your men children appear before the Lord 
God, the God of Israel. For I will cast out the nations before 
thee, and enlarge thy borders : neither shall any man desire thy 
land when thou shalt go up to appear before the Lord thy God 
thrice in the year. Tliou shalt not offer the blood of my 
sacrifiee willi leaven ; neither shall the sacrifieG* of the feast of 
the passovor be left unto the morning. The first of the first- 
fruits of thy laud thou shalt bring into the house of the Lord 
thy God.*' 

The latter is not a more repetition of tlie former, but the text 
is changed, interpolated, contracted, shewing a later interpreter 
rather than a iv(jUhto)\ This is particularly observable in 
xxxiv. 23, 24, compared with xxiii. 17. The latter, viz., 
‘‘ Three times in the year all thy males shall appear before the 
Lord God," exhibits the plain simplicity of the original law. 
But in Ex. xxxiv. 23, 24, besides the gloss of “the God of 
Israel," it is also subjoined, “For I will cast out the nations 
before thee, and I'lilarge thy borders: neither shall any man 
desire thy hind, xchon thou shalt go up to appear Ufure the Lord 
thy God thrice in the ijcary This appendix suflieienlly indicates 
that it did not belong to tlie author of the original law, but 
suggested itself to the mind of another, as obviating an in- 
convenience likely to occur.^ 

Here the reader shoidd guard against the error of supposing, 
that the oldest laws and regulations are necessarilg in the 
Elohist. They may bo in the Jehovist ; if we discover that the 
latter has embodied original prescriptions of Moses, or of some 
of his contemporaries the scribes Xum. xi. 16) who 

were w’itli him in the wilderness. The Elohist has commonly 
the older forms of the laws ; not invariably. This can be 
proved from Ex. xxi. l-xxiii. 19, which proceeded at first from 
the pen of Moses, as w(41 as the ten commandments in Ex. xx. ; 
though the hand of the Palestinian Jehovist is visible both in 
the stylo and occasional expressions, ex, gr, xx. 10. Thus the 
first-born sons were to bo dedicated to the Lord (Ex. xxii. 28, 
Mosaic and Jchovistic) ; whereas in the Elohist they are to be 
redeemed (a later thing, E.x. xiii. 13 ; xxxiv. 20 ; Num. xviii. 
15). In Ex. x.xiii. 14-16, as well as xxxiv. 22, the beginning 
of the year is put in harvest ; whereas the Elohist assigns it to 
spring (Ex. xii. 2), which is a more recent arrangement. In 

^ See HupFcld Commentatio do primitiva ct vera festorum apud Hebraeos ratione, 
Partic. i., 3 ct leqq. 
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Ex. XX. 24, which is Jehovistic but older, it is enjoined that an 
altar should be built of earthy ov of stones that it should have 
no steps, lest the priests* nakedness might bo seen. This 
implies that he wore no drawers. But in Ex. xxvii. 1, 2 
(Elohistic), an altar is ordered to be made three cubits high, in 
ascending which the priests must have had steps and drawers 
(xxviii. 42). 

‘‘And Moses said unto the people, Remember this day in 
which ye came out from Egypt, out of the house of bondage ; for 
by strength of hand the Lord brought you out from this place : 
thei*e shall no leavened bread be eaten. This day came ye out 
in the month Abib. And it shall be when the Lord shall bring 
thee into the land of the Canaanites and the Hittites, and the 
Amorites, and the Ilivites, and the Jebusites, which he sware 
unto thy fathers to give thee, a land flowing with milk and 
honey, that thou shalt keep this service in this month. Seven 
days thou shalt eat unleavened bread, and in the seventh day 
shall be a feast to the Lord. Unleavened bread shall be 
eaten seven days; and there shall no h*avened bread be seen 
with thee, neither shall there be leaven seen with thee in all thy 
quarters. And thou shalt shew thy son in that day, saying, 
This is done because of that which the Jjord did unto me \vhen 
I came forth out of Egypt. And it shall be for a sign unto thco 
upon thine hand, and for a memorial between thine eyes, that 
the Lord’s law may be in thy mouth : for witli a strong hand 
hath the Lord brought thee out of Egypt. Thou shalt tliercfore 
keep this ordinance in his season from year to year'’ (Ex. xiii. 

a-10). 

This passage contains the precepts relating to the feast of 
unleavcn(‘d bread— a feast connecied with the passover and 
instituted in memory of the deliverance from Egypt.’ Compare 
it wdth the following : 

“Seven days shall 3 'c eat unleavened bread; even the first 
day yo shall jmt away leaven out of your houses : for whosoever 
eateth leavened bread from the first day until the seventh day, 
that soul shall be cut off* from Israel, And in the first day 
there shall be an holy convocation, and in the seventh daj^ there 
shall be an holy convocation to you ; no manner of work shall be 
done in them, save that which every man must eat, tliat only 
may be done of you. And j'c shall observe the feast of un- 
leavened bread ; for in this self-same day have I brought your 
armies out of the land of Egypt : therefore shall yo observe this 
day in your generations by an ordinance for ever. In the first 
month, in the fourteenth day of the month, at even, ye shall 
eat unleavened broad, until the one-and-twentieth day of the 
month at even. Seven days shall there be no leaven found in 
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your houses : for whosoever eateth that which is leavened, even 
that soul shall be cut off from the con^egation of Israel, 
whether he be a stranger or bom in the land. Ye shall eat 
nothing leavened ; in all your habitations shall ye eat un- 
leavened bread’’ (xii. 15-20). 

The advocates of the Mosaic authorship usually hold, that the 
last passage contains the primary law ; and that the first is a 
repetition of it, with additions and variations. They believe, at 
least, that the original precepts are in xii. 15-'20 ; the other 
being supplementary. 11 ut whoever examines them closely will 
see, that neither presents the primarj^ and authentic form of the 
law. 

It will be observed with regard to xii. 15-20, that the cere- 
mony of uuloavcnc<l bread is not called a feast, as in Ex. xiii., 
and elsewhere ; it is only said that on the first day shall be an 
holy contocation, and on the seventh day an holy convocation also. 
Hut on the first day thus distinguished by a sabbatical rest, 
certain things quite alien from such rest are to be done, viz., 
leaven is to be put away out of the houses ; unleavened bread is 
to bo baked, after leaven is put away from the houses, whereas 
that bread must have been ready at the beginning of the day, 
on the evening of the fourteentii ; since it was to be eaten at 
the even of the same day. llesidcs, we learn from the suc- 
ceeding part of tlie chapter, tliat the paschal lamb was to be 
slain and eaten at the commencement of the same day ; while 
the first-born of the Egyptians were being slain ; and at day- 
break ill tlic moniing, the departure from Egypt took place 
Cversc 17). It is not easy to see how all these things could 
happen on the sabbath ; much less that so many of them should 
be crowded into the same hour — the commencement of the day. 
It is esjH'cially remarkable that the people are enjoined to eat 
unhairurd bread at even. How could this be done unless it liad 
been previously prepared ; and unless leaven had been first 
removed from tlic houses, which was not removed till the first 
day ? It is obvious that the precept relating to the time, in 
the fifteenth verse, is improperly inserted. All reads rightly if 
the words enclosed in brackets be omitted : “Seven days shall 

eat unleavened bread [even the first day ye shall put away 
eaven out of your houses; for whosoever eateth leavened bread, 
that soul shall be cut off from Israel] from the first day until 
the seventh day.” Hesides, the formula by which the whole 
law is enjoined to be pi'rpetually observed, is improperly 
inserted in the middle of the eighteenth verse, so that the 
sixteenth and eigliteenth arc separated by it, viz., for in this 
self-same day have I brought your armies out of the land of 
Egypt, therefore shall ye observe this day in your generations 

6 
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by an ordinance for ever/' It has been said, however, that this 
regulation was prospectively given respecting the commemora- 
tion of an event that had not yet happened. The people were 
not in a condition to do what was required, and therefore the 
precepts were not at present to be given to the people. The 
context says nothing of such prospectiveness. Not a hiut on the 
point is given. On the contrary, all is related as if the seven 
days of unleavened bread commenced on the fourteenth day of 
the month ; the precepts having been given at the commencement 
of the month. Kalisch however tliinks, that the precept, 
though inserted here, had its origin in, and was given after, a 
later event. This is consistent with the verb in the seventeenth 
verse, have brought," etc., implying that the exodus was 
past; which verb is improperly rendered in the future by 
the LXX., Vulgate, and some modem critics. How Kalisch can 
say consistently, ** that tlie precepts concerning the unleavened 
bread are systematically and logically connected with tlie other 
regulations and observances concerning passover," we are at a 
loss to perceive ; because they arc obviously out of place. The 
festival of unleavened bread has no natural connection with the 
passover. It is an indei)endent rite ; and is introduced into the 
thirteenth and twenty-third chapters, without any mention of 
the passover. Here the precept stands without its natural com- 
mencement, ^^And the Lord spake," etc. The verses that 
follow, viz., 21-28, relate solely to tlie passover, as if they 
immediately succeeded 1-14. Hence tlie passage we have been 
considering belongs to the end of the twelfth cliapter ; and the 
succeeding verse, xiii. 1, ‘‘And tlu‘ Lord spake unto iloses, 
saying," should be taken as its lieadiiig. We see that the 
description of the feast agn^es well matlier with itself, nor with 
the time and place assigned in the twelfth chajitiT. It cannot 
therefore be the primitive or authentic! fonn of the law.^ 

With regard to the passage in xiii. 3-10, the feast of un- 
leavened bread to which it refers occupies an improper place. 
It is inserted in the middle of a regulation resiiccting the con- 
secration of the first-born, which it intermpts ; the eleventh 
verse resuming the subjec t of xiii. 1, 2. The parts of the law 
itself do not cohere well. Thus in the end of the third verse, 
the clause, “ there shall no Icjavened bread be eaten," is inserted 
in a specification relating to the day. There is also a sudden 
change of number at the fifth verse, whore the singular is intro- 
duced; the plural appearing in the third and fourth verses. 
And Moses, not God, speaks at the commencement. 

Common to both are the regulation respecting seven days : 

' See Hupfeld’s Commentatio do priraitiva ct Tcra festorum, etc. Partic. i., p. 11 
et seqq. 
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the prohibition that leaven should not be eaten nor found in 
the houses ; the cause of the feast — Jehovah^s bringing them out 
of Egypt on that day, and therefore it should be perpetually 
observ<^i ; and that tnc seventh day should be a feast unto the 
Lord. Other points are more accurately determined and speci- 
fied in the twelfth chapter; yet that fact does not make the 
passage in the twelfth briefer or less diffuse than the other. It 
even employs more words than its parallel.^ 

From these remarks it will appear, that xiii. 3~10, does not 
contain the primitive form of the law, any more than xii. 15-20. 
The latter is more like a supplementary repetition than the 
former ; contrary to the order in which they occur. But let us 
take the two chapters as they now stand, and suppose that in 
the former (Ex. xii. 1-20) are given the fundamental laws 
which God communicated to ilosos respecting the paschal lamb, 
its preparation, the manner of eating it, and the use of un- 
leavened bread. The remainder of the chapter contains par- 
ticular precepts connected with the same solemnities. In xiii. 
3-10, the precepts respecting the unleavened bread are repeated. 
Why is this repetition, immediately after a full explanation of 
the institution ? ‘‘The legislator, says Kalisch, “in order to 
impress the significance of the festival still more energetically, 
returns to it on ditieroiit occasions anew, in order to give such 
additional prescriptions, as might be required for its most 
appropriate and acceptable celebration. However, none of these 
supplemcntarj^ laws are superfluous additions, but essential 
injunctions, in perfect harmony with the primary law on pass- 
over.’^- This explanation is inapplicable to xiii. 3-10, which 
exhibits no additional prescriptions to that in the pi'eceding 
chapter. On the contrary, tlie first passage contains, in one 
instance at least, more than the second, causing a discrejmney ; 
for, whereas, it is stated in xii. 16, “iu the first day there shall 
be an holy convocation, and in the seventh day there shall be 
an holy convocation to you’’; all that is said in xiii. 6, isi 
“seven days thou shalt cat unleavened bread, and on the 
seventh day shall be a feast to the Lord.” The repetition before 
us — unaccountable on the hypothesis of one writer, especially 
if he were Moses — occurs in immediate connection with another, 
the law respecting the sanctification of the first-born. Compare 
xiii. 1, 2, with xiii. 11-16. But this latter may be explained 
on the assumption of the same writer. 

Two other accounts of the feast of unleavened bread are in 
Ex. xxxiv. 18, and xxiii. 14, 15. The former is undoubtedly 
not the original rule. Compared with the latter, it appears a 


^ Hupfdd, ibid., p. 12 ct seqq. 


• Commeatary on Exodus, p. 135. 
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later type. The simplest and most ancient account of the law is 
that in Ex. xxiii. 14-15. 

The variation of the account of the passover in Deut. xvi. 
1-17, from the oldest plan of it in the twelfth chapter of 
Exodus, proves that both narratives could not have proceeded 
from the same vTiter. In ‘‘sacrificing the passover,” the 
writer mentions both and though the latter is un- 

suited to the- domestic character of the sacrifice as described in 
Ex. xii. According to the first, fifth, sixth, and seventh verses, 
the passover was to be killed in the place which the Lord should 
choose, to put his name there, i.e.y at the tabernacle, or the holy 
place in Jerusalem, the common sanctuary of the whole land. 
This is adverse to the original spirit of "the solemnity, which 
was undoubtedly for domestic observance ; and therefore ever}' 
house was to be sprinkled with the blood of the victim — a thing 
to be done at liomc (Ex. xii. 7). The Douteronomist has followed 
Lev. xvii., where it is ])rescribed that all sacrifices should be 
presented at the tabcTnacle ; and after his own manner, follows 
out a prevailing idea of his time, or jx^rhaps his own predilec- 
tions, that all sacred rites belong to the public sanctuary and 
the ministrj” of the Levites — the private and donu'stic ones 
being extinguished in tliat character. But when the liouse was 
not first consecrated by the sprinkled blood of tlie victim, how 
could the paschal feast, eaten in the lioly place, have its signi- 
ficant import to shew the sacred communion of the persons that 
paitook of it ? As a family institution, it would lose its 
original and proper force. The idea of such (h'parture from the 
primitive plan, especialh' wlum we consider what numbers must 
have been prevented by various causes from repairing to the 
tabernacle, could not be sanctioned by one and the same writer. 
Besides, when the people returned to their homes in the 
morning (verse 7 j, how could the feast of unleavened bread be 
kept as a continuation of the paschal communion f' In the 
{bird verse, it is enjoined tluit the people should eat unleavened 
bread herewith^ i,c., with tlie pavschal sacrifices for seven days in 
succession ; shewing that the victims slaughtered each day were 
not only devoted to sacrifice but consumed in social meals. In 
the first verse, the exodus is said to have been at night ; by 
which means the passover ap 2 )ears to be confounded with the 
time of departure from Egypt, which was the next day. 
But perhaps the term passover there, may include both the 
paschal supper and the feast of unleavened bread. In the sixth 
verse, the writer must be interpreted as limiting the phrase 
“sacrificing the passover,” to the lamb itself, wdiich is con- 
sistent with the meaning of the seventh verse. According 
then to the express staten^ent of verso 6, the victim was to bo 
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slain at even, at the going down of the sun ; which is identified 
with the time of coming forth from Egypt. The boiling of the 
paschal lamb is in the seventh verse ; for 7^3 means only to 
hoil^ never to roast; though Fiirst (Lexicon, s. v.), following, as 
it would seem, the Lexicons of Parchon and Ben Saruk, gives 
it also the meaning of roast in pihel, quoting 2 Samuel xiii. 8, 
2 Chron. xxxv. 13. This fact, expressly forbidden in Ex. xii. 
9, shews how entirely the character of the institution is changed. 
The writer has made it a very difierent things by transposing, 
altering, abridging, interpolating, confounding. Ex. xxxiv. 
18, etc., seems to have been his chief guide. He has also used 
Ex. xii. and Lev. xxiii.^ 

We see from Lev. xxiii. 8, and Num. xxviii. 1G~25, that 
sacrifices were oflerod every day of the feast of unleavened 
bread, in the name of the whole peoj^Ie. So far there is a 
departure from tlie primitive plan, in which the paschal supper 
and the feast of unleavened bread were distinct ; nothing being 
mentioned of sacrifices during the seven days (Ex. xii.). We 
learn from 2 Chron. xxx. 24, xxxv. 7, etc., that great numbers 
of oxen were offered, when the passover was kept by Hezekiah 
and Josiah. lienee the Deuteronomist, living near those times, 
was led to use 7p3 as well as jXlf. But his way of writing is 
vague ; for in one part of the description he appears to use 
passover in its restricted sense ; in another, to extend it to the 
days of unleavened bread also.- 

‘‘ Also in the fifteenth day of the seventh month, when ye 
have gathered in the fruit of the land, ye shall keep a feast unto 
the Lord seven days ; on the first day shall be a sabbath, and on 
the eiglith day shall be a sabbath. And ye shall take you 
on the first day the boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm 
trees, and the boughs of thick trees, and willows of the brook ; 
and ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God seven days. 
And yc shall keep it a feast unto tlie Lord seven days in the 
year. It shall be a statute for ever in your generations: ye 
shall celebrate it in the seventh month. Ye shall dwell in 
booths seven days : all that are Israelites shall dwell in booths : 
that yoiu* generations may know that I made the children of 
Israel to dwell in booths when I brought them out of the land 
of Egypt : I am the Lord your God’’ (Lev. xxiii. 39-44). 

The introduction of this law at the present place is strange 
and unexpected. It begins as if nothing had l^en previously 
enacted on the same subject ; w’hereas the 34-36 verses im- 
mediately preceding relate to it. The thirty-seventh and 


' See Hupfold, de primitiva et vera festorum apud Hebraeos ratione. Partic. ii. 
p. 20 et. aeqq, » Ibid. pp. 22, 23. 
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thirty-eighth verses appear as a natural conclusion to what goes 
before, after which no reader would expect a repetition of any of 
the regulations in tho same chapter. Besides, the passage wants 
the usual commencement, ‘‘And the Lord spake. It begins 
with a particle which either corrects or defines. From all 
these particulars it is evident that the paragraph is foreign to 
the place it now occupies.^ 

The original of the feast of tabernacles appears in Ex. xxiii. 
16, where we read : “ Tho feast of ingathering which is in the 
end of the year, when thou hast gathered in thy labours out of 
the field.^' This will be obvious to him who compares the 
original terms m The cause of the 

feast lies in the most ancient name, feast of ingathering (3n 
n'ViT?:').- and may be detected in the word DDSDKi, in Lev. 
xxiii. 39. It was a joyous celebration of the ingathering of the 
fruits of the field, when the whole nation gave thanks for the 
completed process, and so consecrated the crops. The cause 
assigned in Lev. xxiii. 43, viz., as a commemoration of the 
journey through the Arabian wilderness, when the Israelites 
dwelt in booths, is unknown to Ex. xxiii. 16 ; as also tho rites 
described in Lev. xxiii. 40-42. Thus the feast was turned 

aside from its original purj)ose. That the true or principal 

reason is not given in Lev. xxiii. 43, appears from the fact, 
that the Israelites did not dwell in booths in the desert, 
but in tents. How could booths keep alive the memorj^ of this 
event ? And especially, how could the canying about of fruits 
and leaves, taken from a certain large tree, celebrate joyouslj^ 
the memory of a life full of hardship and misery — one inflicted 
on the people as a punishment for sin ? In the Arabian desert, 
neither trees nor shrubs were abundant enough to funiish 
materials to so vast a multitude for the erection of booths ; nor 
are booths ever mentioned in the course of the long journey 
through the wilderness, but always tents. The dwelb’ng in 
booths as a part of the feast of tabernacles originated indepen- 
dently of the wilderness sojourning ; and the idea of connecting 
it with that time and mode of life w^as a subsequent one. The 
custom was later and gradual — a l^alestinian one — which came 
to be connected with the Arabian desert commemoratively. The 
original words of Lev. xxiii. 43, do not sanction Stanley’s 
hypothesis that tho feast commemorated the booths of the first 
starts not the tents of the wilderness f on the contrary, their 
plain import is, that the habitation in booths was to commemo- 
rate the manner of life followed in the desert. When Knobel 
says that the sojourning of Israel in the wilderness in booths or 
I Hupfcld, De primitiya et vera, etc., p. 6. » Palestine, p. 529, 
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huts is to be cmumedy though not elsewhere mentioned, and 
refers to Burckhardt*for proof that they are used in the Sinai 
peninsula at the present day, he neglects the main Mint, viz., 
booths for so vast a number of people.^ Though tne feast of 
ingathering is placed in the “end of the year” ^Ex. xxih. 16), 
whereas in Lev. xxiii. it is put from the fifteenth to the 
twenty-first day of the seventh month, there is no real difficulty 
in harmonising both, if, ** in the end of the year,” be xmderstood 
as simply meaning ** after the end of the year.” 

These observations may suffice to shew, that- Ex. xxiii. and 
Lev. xxiii. cannot have come from one writer. The latter con- 
tains* a different account of the institution of the feast, in 
which the original purj^ose is scarcely seen. 

It is not necessary to allude to the way in which the feast of 
tabernacles is usually treated. Two objects are assigned to it, 
viz., to perpetuate the memory of dwelling in booths in the 
wilderness ; and also as a feast of ingathering^ to rejoice and 
give thanks for the completed ^nntage and safely-stored fruits. 
Two heterogeneous things are blended in a very strange man- 
ner. Nor is another explanation much better, viz., that the 
two festivals, originally distinct, got to be regarded as one ; the 
proper feast of ingathering being the eighth daj", and the feast 
of tabernacles the preceding seven. 

The Elohist mentions five festivals, at each of which there 
was a holy convot'ation, viz., the feast of unleavened bread, 
pentecost, tabernacles, seventh new moon, equivalent to the feast 
of trumpets, and the day of atonement, viz., the tenth of the 
seventh month (Lev, xxiii.). But this legislation was not or 
could not be carried out ; and, therefore, the Jehovist, returning 
to an earlier legislation, speaks of no more than three yearly 
festivals, at which ail the mahs were to appear before the Lord 
(Ex. xxiii., xxxiv.). The first and last days of the passover feast, 
according to the Elohist, were to bo kept as a sabbath or rest 
(Lev. xxiii.. Ex. xii. 1~28) ; according to the junior Elohist, only 
the seventh or last day (Ex. xiii. 6-10). In like manner it is 
arranged in the Eloliist legislation that the first-bom of unclean 
animals might be redeemed with money (Lev. xxvii. 27, Numb, 
xviii. 16) ; while in the junior Elohist and Jehovist they might 
be redeemed \vith a lamb, and killed, if not redeemed (Ex. xiii. 
13, xxxiv. 20). As three festivals only are spoken of in Ex, 
xxiii., they were evidently the original and natural number, 
commemorative of spring, summer, and harvest ; but the Elohist 
increasing them to five, gives them all a religious significance. 

We dissent from Knobel, who thinks the Elohist left it 


^ See Ezeget. Handbuch on Lev. xxiii. 43. 
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optional for persons to appear at these religious feasts, without 
requiring the assembling of the whole jxjople.^ It is true 
that the passover was to be kept by families in tlieir houses, 
according to the Elohist (Ex. xii. 46) ; but it should be remem- 
bered that the paschal supper and the feast of unleavened bread 
were originally distinct institutions. What applies to the one 
should not be at once referred to the other ; for the Elohist at 
least does not expressly unite them into one institution. Ex. 
xii. 16, shows that meeting together at the feast of unleavened 
bread was enjoined by law. We are aware tliat the Elohist^s 
account of the festivals should not at once be considered tbe 
original one. Even iii him they have been altered. But he 
has sometimes retained more of their original form than the 
Jehovist. 

Again, in Ex. xxxiv. 11-27, the writer represents the basis 
of the covenant to be the religious laws re^'ealed to him on the 
mountain, in addition to the decalogue. The rest, i,e, the civil 
kiics, were revealed to Moses subsequently in the tabernacle. 
The legislator is also described as writing them down after the 
transaction relating to the golden calf. But in Ex. xxiv. 3-8, 
not merely the religious but (he civil laws are laid at the basis of 
the covenant. And it is also said that [Mosis put them in 
writing before the golden calf was made. The times when 
Moses wrote the laws cannot be harmonised in both. The 
author followed different traditions or written sources. 

XIV. Another argument against the Mosaic autliorship is 
the unsuitableness of sections and paragraphs often observable 
in the Pentateuch. The defenders of the authenticity must 
range themselves into two classes : tliose who maintain the 
successive composition of the books in tlieir present form, w'ithout 
final revision or arrangement in the latter days of 5Iosc*s; and, 
such as assume a final revision towards the close of his life. 
Probably most belong to the former class ; becaiisc they arc 
better able to meet the arguments of those wlio maintain 
different compilers on the ground of repetitions, different 
accounts, scattered notices respecting the same things, and want 
of due arragement in the materials. These phenomena, say 
they, serve to show that the Pentateuch was written at first, as it 
purports to be, at different times, pro re nata, and in many dif- 
ferent parcels which wrerc afterwards united by the great legis- 
lator himself, their author. But the successive composition of 
the Pentateuch by Moses in its present form cannot bo defended. 
Thus we read in Ex. xvi. 34, “As the Lord commanded 
Moses, so Aaron laid it (the pot of manna) before the Testi- 

^ Exodus and Leyiticos erkliut, in tbe Exeget. Handbueb, p. 540 . 
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mouy, to bo kept.” The Testimony, Le. the tahke of the law, 
was not made till afterwards ; and the account of these tables 
being laid in the ark of the covenant is in xl. 20. This 
notice, tlierefore, cannot have been recorded at the place and 
time spoken of. In consequence of such passages, and particu- 
larly the artistic composition, other critics refer the final re- 
vising of the Pentateuch to the last days of Moses. In doing 
so, they take the only tenable position as defenders of the Mosaic 
authorship. Let us therefore look at the state of the case. 
When we observe that the Pentateuch has occasionally the 
appearance and character of being fragincntaiy — ^that it exhibits 
various repetitions of laws and facts, and a considerable number 
of discrepancies — we are told by Palfrey that it was composed 
piece by piece, very much like a journal. Things were noted 
down as they occurred. But Ilengstenberg, rejecting this hypo- 
thesis as inconsistent with the phenomena themselves, maintains 
that Moses was the final arranger and reviser in his latter days.^ 
And is it conceivable, we ask, that he would have left the whole 
in its present form, had he made a final revision ? W ould he 
not have brought together some notices at least, relating to the 
same thing; as those in Ex. xvi. 33-35, and Numb. xi. 7, both 
describing the manna ? ^Vhy w^as the former passage, which 
belongs to a later time, not introduced at the right place by 
Moses, wdien lie finally digested the work ? It is derogatory to 
the great lawgiver to suiipise that he left the Pentateuch in its 
present form. If a late editor or redactor put various docu- 
ments together, we can imagine the probability of his following 
them without seriously disturbing their order. He could not 
extensively disarrange the wudtten materials before him. But 
surely !^Ioscs would never have allow^ed so great discrepancies, 
and even contradictious, to have remained. This reasoning is 
strengthened by an actual comparison of the repetitions, addi- 
tions, modifications, and changes in institutions and facts. 
Indeed its force can bo iDoreeivcd only by bringing up in array 
a list of the phenomena themselves. Sometimes one part is 
badly connected with what precedes, and is no proper continua- 
tion of it, as Ex, iv. 19, “And the Lord said unto Moses in 
Midian, Go, return into Egypt : for all the men are dead which 
sought thy life.” The preceding context states that Moses had 
been already commanded by God to return, that he had already 
got Jethro’s consent, and was therefore resolved to undertake 
the deliverance of his countrymen. Hence the nineteenth verse 
occupies an unsmtablc place. In Numb. xvi. 3, wo read, “ And 
they gathered themselves together against Moses and against 


^ Autbentie dos Pcntatouchcs, vol. ii. p. 209. 
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Aaron, and said unto them,** etc. This is spoken of Korah and 
his company. But in the preceding verse it is said, ‘‘ They rose 
up before Moses, with certain of the children of Israel,** etc. 
Tne third verse is no proper continuation of the second but 
betrays another writer. 

Again, sections and passages appear foreign to the places they 
occupy, and might be taken away vdthout the reader feeling the 
want o{ them. This is exemplified in Numb. xv. 17-21. The 
twenty-second verse follows the sixteenth more appropriately 
than the twenty-first. The last two verses of Numb. XAui. are 
also an appendix foreign to their context. 

Other chapters disturb and do violence to the context because 
they break the thread of the narrative. An example occurs in 
Gen. xxx^dii. In Lev. xxv. 18-22, there is a piece respecting 
the sabbatical year, which separates the twenty- third verso from 
the sixteenth and seventeenth verses to which it belongs, and 
mars the sequence. 

Sometimes portions are not in their right place, being 
either too late or too early. In Gen. 1. 12, 18, we read that 
Jacob’s sons carried him into the land of Canaan, and buried 
him in the cave of the field of Machpolah ; but this succeeds 
a narrative saying that his body had becii already taken 
to Canaan (verses 10, 11). Gen. 1. 12, IS, should follow 
xlix. 29-33. The passage is not put early enough. In Ex. 
xxxiii. 7-11, a piece stands too early. In Deut iv. 4o, there is 
a superfluous statement coming after the forty-fourth verse ; and 
the forty-sixth connects with the forty-fourth. Occasionally 
concluding formulas arc retained which should have been struck 
out when the pieces were put together, as in Lev. xxvi. 46, 
** These are the statutes and judgments and law’s, which the 
Lord made lx)tween him and the children of Israel in mount 
Sinai by the hand of Moses.** Here the w’ritcr finished his 
account of the laws and statutes given at mount Sinai. But the 
next chapter proceeds to enumerate important statutes also made 
at Sinai. Hence the verse before us should have been expunged 
when the two chapters were put together. A similar example 
occurs in Numb, xxxvi. 13, ‘‘ These are the commandments and 
the judgments, wdiich the Lord commanded by the hand of 
Mp^es unto the children of Israel in the plains of Moab by 
Jordan near Jericho.** The passage implies that the last laws 
of Moses in the plains of Moab had been given. Yet in Deut. 
iv. 44, another law enacted at the same station is given. Hence 
this verse should have been expunged.^ 

But it is necessary to give other passages of the same ten- 

^ See Knobol, Exeget. Handbuch, xiii. p. 502. 
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dency as those bow adduced, all showing that Moses himself 
did not arrange and revise the Pentateuch before his death. 
The narrative in the eighteenth chapter of Exodus is not 
in its proper place. It is too early for the arrival of Jethro 
hero mentioned, which did not happen till the second year 
after the legislation, or after the erection of the tabernacle. 
The words of the twentieth verse point to the time after the 
Sinaitic legislation. (“ And thou shalt teach them ordi- 
nances and laws, and shalt shew them the way wherein they 
must walk, and the work that they must do.’’) In the fifth 
verse it is stated that Moses was encamped “ by the mountain 
of God” or Horeb, not liephidim. Besides, according to Num. 
X. 30, Jethro retumed to his home only when the Israelites 
departed from Iloreb ; and the new arrangement he recom- 
mended did not take effect earlier than that departure. The 
reasons adduced by Kalisch for supposing that Jethro arrived 
even during the second month after the Exodus, are of no 
weight.^ According to Abenesra, Rashbam, and Ranke, the 
eighteenth chapter of Exodus is out of chronological order, and 
contains an anticipation. But why this chronological anticipa- 
tion, adapted as it is, to lead the reader astray ? Nothing 
prevented the sacred writer from mentioning Jethro’s arrival 
after Numb, x., since ho did not come till after the legislation. 
It is idle to allege, with Rashbam and Ranke, that Moses did 
not wisli to interrupt his account of the divine laws at Sinai by 
a human institution of Jethro’s suggestion ; since the narrative 
would have been exactly in place after the tenth chapter of 
Numbers, causing no interi'uption there. It is very improbable 
that Moses would have inserted it at Ex. xviii., or have left it 
there when he revised the Pentateuch. It was not unnatural 
for a later writer to liavc so put it. 

Ex. vi. 14-27 : These ho the heads of their fathers’ houses: 
The sons of Reuben the firatborn of Israel ; Ilanoch, and Pallu, 
Hezron, and Cariui : these be the families of Reuben. And the 
sons of Simeon ; J emuel, and J amin, and Ohad, and J achin, imd 
Zohar, and Shaul the son of a Canaanitish woman : these are the 
families of Simeon. And these are the names of the sons of 
Levi according to their generations ; Gershon, and Kohath, and 
Merari : and the years of the life of Levi were an hundred thirty 
and seven years. The sons of Gershon ; Libni, and Shimi, 
according to their families. And the sons of Kohath ; Amram, 
and Izhar, and Hebron, and Uzziel ; and the years of the life of 
Kohath were an hundred thirty and three years. And the sons 
of Merari ; Mahali and lilushi : these are the families of Levi 


^ Ck>mmenta]7 oa Exodus, p. 235. 
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according to their generations. And Amram took him Jochebed 
his father^s sister to wife ; and she bare him Aaron and Moses : 
and the years of the life of Amram were an hundred and thirty 
and seven years. And the sons of Izhar ; Korah, and Nepheg, 
and Zithri. And the sons of Uzziel ; Mishael, and Elzaphan, 
and Zithri. And Aaron took him Elisheba, daughter of Ammi- 
nadab, sister of Naashon, to wife ; and she bare him Jfadab, and 
Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithainar. And the sons of Ivorah ; Assir, 
and jj^anah, and Abiasaph : these are the families of the 
Korhites. And Eleazar Aaron’s son took him one of the 
daughters of Puticl to wife ; and she bare him I’hinehas : those 
are the heads of the fathers of the Lcvitcs according to their 
families. These are that Aaron and Closes to w'hom the Lord 
said, Bring out the children of Israel from the land of Egypt 
according to their armies. These are they wdiich spake to 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, to bring out the children of Israel 
from Egypt : these are that Moses and Aaron.” 

This genealogy of Moses and Aaron occupies an improper and 
unnatui'al place. It had been already rclatcKl ho\v God revealed 
himself to Moses, and commissioned the two brotliers to go to 
Pharaoh. Immediately after this genealogical section, the 
Lord again commanded Moses to speak to the king of Egypt. 
The two personages were not unknown to the reader. Tliey 
had been already prominent in the history. Why then give 
their genealogy just at this place? One can only explain 
the fact by supposing that dilferent documents were iLsed ; 
from one of which the genealogy was taken and inserted 
in its present place without much regard to naturalness of 
position. The list seems to have been a longer one w'hich 
the writer abridged. The sons of Keuben and Simeon arc 
given. Had it lK?on intended merely to trace ilosevs’ and 
Aaron’s descent from Levi, several particulars were unnecessary. 
But it is evidently part of an older and longer genealogy relat- 
ing to the posterity of Jacob’s sons. It was not composed on 
this occasion for its present position ; nor could Moses have 
written it here, because after it concludes with, “tbose arc the 
heads of the lathers of the Levites according to their families” 
(verse 25), it is added by w’ay of introduction to the history of 
Moses and Aaron which it interrupts, “ these are that Aaron 
and Moses to whom the Lord said,” etc. (verse 26) ; words 
shewing the hand of a later author. 

In Gen. vii. 1~5, the connection is interrupted by the piece ; 
for vii. 6 is connected with vi. 22. “ Koah did according to all 

that God commanded him;” so says vi. 22. ‘‘And Noah was 
six hundred years old when the flood of waters w^as upon the 
face of the earth” (vii. 6). Thus vii. 1-6 is inserted in the 
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parts of a connected narrative. Would Moses have done this? 
The insertion is a Jehovistic one. 

The same remark applies to the old fragment in Ex. iv. 
24-26, which could not have come from Moses, and disturbs the 
connection. 

In Ex. xii. 43-49, we read, ‘'And the Lord said unto Moses 
and Aaron, This is the ordinance of the passover : there shall 
no stranger eat thereof. But every man's servant that is 
bought for money, when thou hast circumcised him, then shall he 
eat thereof. In one house shall it be eaten ; thou shalt not carry 
forth aught of the flesh abroad out of the house ; neither shall ye 
break a bone thereof. All the congregation of Israel shall keep 
it. And when a stranger shall sojourn with thee, and will keep 
the passover to the Lord, let all his males be circumcised, and 
then let him come near and keep it ; and he shall be as one 
that is born in the land : for no uncircumcised person shall eat 
thereof. One law shall be to him that is homeborn, and unto 
the stranger that sojoumeth among you." 

This supplement to the law of the passover occupies a place 
foreign to it. It is inserted after the Israelites are said to have 
come to tlioir first station ; and refers to the Canaanite condition 
of the peoj)lc, not the EijyjitUin^ as apjx^ars from mention of the 
stranger sojourning in the land and the hired servant. Our 
explanation is favoured by tlie introduction : “ This is the 
ordinunoo of tlic passover wliich has no connection with 
the preceding, and no reference to a particular time. The 
stand-point is evidently taken from C’anaan ; and therefore 
tlie law in (juestion was not jnomulgated previously to the 
exodus. Again, in Ex. xxi. 15, IG, 17, the fifteenth and seven- 
teenth verses necessarily belong together ; for both treat of 
ini’iiries done to parents. They are separated by the sixteenth, 
wnich i’efers to 7nan •stealing. Right arrangement, though easy, 
was not observed. 

In Nuui. ix. 15-23, a statement is made respecting the 
cloudy pillar guiding tlie removings and encampings of the 
Israelites. But as the first removal of the tabernacle had not 
yet taken place, the passage must have been composed after the 
operations described in it had occurred. The language of it 
certainly suggests the idea that it was written by one after the 
first removal of the tabernacle. Some have thought it the inter- 
polation of a later hand. If not, it is regarded as a natural 
preface to the author's record of the first movement which 
follows. AVe do not look upon it as a “natural preface" to 
what follows, nor agree with KnobeU that it stands in a suitable 


^ Exeget. nandbuch, xiii, p. S9. 
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place here. On the contrary, the language is such as refers to 
past removals of the tabernacle ; in which case it looks like an 
appendix to the succeeding narrative, and properly claiming a 
place after it. In consequence of the position it occupies, not 
less than the tenor of its statements, it seems to have been 
written after Moses ; especially if Moses be the author of Ex, xl, 
3&-38. It is not probable that Moses would rejx^at here what 
is given there ; particularly as it bears the character of an 
imitation and enlargement of what is briefly stated in Ex. xl. 
36-38. This is contiimed by an expression in the twenty-third 
verse, from which it appears that the command to rest or 
journey was given through Jloses^s imtrumeutaJiiij ; or, in other 
words, that it was he who regulated tlio appointed signal ; 

thej" kept the charge of the Lord at tlic commandment of 
the Lord by the hand of Jlosesf^ In tlic corresponding passage 
of Exodus there is no hint of ifoses’s instrumentality ; but the 
language seems rather to exclude it ; “ for the cloud of the 
Lord was upon the tabernacle by day, and fire wivs on it by 
night, in the sight of all the house of Israel, throughout all their 
journeys'' (Ex. xii. 38). The conclusion we draw is, tliat Nura. 
ix. 15-23, was not written bj* the author of Ex. xii. 34-38 ; and 
that it was of later origin than iMoses himself. The position of 
it is certainly not so suitable or natural as that of the same 
statement in Exodus. 

At the commencement of Xum. ix., the first passover after 
the exodus is commanded to be kept. Lut tlie history had 
already advanced as far as the second month of the second year 
subsequently to the exodus, lloncc it is usually suppostnl, that 
the writer now reverts to tlie first month of the second year. 
Accordingly ix. 1-14, must be prior to the census in Num. i. 2, 
etc. The reason why the author is thought to go back and 
describe the first passover is, that he intends the description to 
serve as an introduction to the record of the nde prescribed for 
such as were prevented from keeping the passover at the proper 
time. We do not perceive the appropriateness of this reason, 
because Num. ix. 6-14 might as suitably have belonged to 
ix. 1-5, in the latter’s true chronological place as at the present 
one. There is not the least necessity for deferring ix. 1-5 
because of ix. 6-14. Thus no perceptible adequate reason exists 
for inserting ix. 1-5, at the present part of the history, rather 
than in its own chronological situation, i.e,, before chapters 
i.-iv. It might be conceded perhaps, that this unchronological 
arrangement is not inconsistent with Mosaic authorship, did not 
serious diflSculties interpose. The small number of available 
priests presents a formidable feature in the passover’s celebra- 
tion just at that time. There were but throe priests, Aaron, 
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Eleazar, and Ithamar. Now according to Deut. xvi. 2, 6, 6, 
all the passover lambs were to be slaughtered at the tabernacle ; 
while the time allowed for sacrificing them was very short. 
The sprinkling of their blood too, judging from the analogy of 
other sacrifices, was to be performed by the priests. Reckoning 
the whole people at about two millions, and one lamb to every 
fifteen or twenty, we shall have the killing of one hundred 
thousand or one hundred and forty thousand lambs and the 
sprinkling of their blood upon the altar ; for which neither the 
number of the priests, nor the time, could have sufficed. 

To remove such difficulties it has been said, that Ex. xxiii. 
17, where all males are command(*d to appear before the Lord, 
and Deut. xvi. 2, 5, 6, expressly refer to the time when the 
Israelites should dwell in the cities of the promised land,* 
scattered and remote from the sanctuary ; and that 2 Chron. xxx. 
16, XXXV. 11, where the blood of all the passover lambs is said 
to have been sprinkled by the priests on the altar, refer to the 
times of the last kings, before Judah’s destruction. According 
to this, the practice of slaying the lambs at the sanctuary did 
not take place till after the occupation of Canaan ; and the 
sprinkling of the blood by the priests later still.^ Kurtz tries 
to show that Deut. xvi. does not contain any direction requiring 
the slaying of the lambs in the forecourt of the tabercacle ; con- 
tending that i/ir vity or the camp is the place referred to, not the 
forecourt of the talxu’nacle, in which there was not sufficient 
space. In this ho is correct. As to the sprinkling of the blood, 
which is said in Chronicles to have been done by the priest, 
he supjK)ses it to be a later usage ; and that at first every 
family had to attend to the matter. As all Israel was originally 
a nation of priests, till persons were selected and set apart to the 
office on Ix'half of the others, this function of sprinkling, 
which was properly a priestly one, was left at first to each 
household. We are not satisfied with this solution of the dif- 
ficulty.- 

And while the children of Israel were in the icilderness they 
found a man that gathered sticks upon the sabbath day,” etc. 
(Numbers xv. 32-36.) 

Here there is a historical fragment interpolated in a context 
to which it bears no proper relation. It seems to have belonged 
to another connexion, whence it was transferred unaltered to 
its present place. The manner in which it is introduced shews that 
it was not written in Moses’s time ; for it presupposes that the 
Israelites were no longer in the wilderness. Neither Moses nor 
any of his contemporaries could have written it. 

* See Kurtz's Gcscliicbtc ties alteu Bundes, vol, ii. p. 342. 

• Ibid. pp. 342, 343, 
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In Exodus xi. 1-3, there is an unsuitable fragment which 
interrupts the connexion. The command about the vessels of 
gold and silver has no immediate bearing on the succeeding 
verses ; and the words of the third verse, moreover the man 
Moses was very great in the land of Eg)^t, in the sight of 
Pharaoh’s servants, and in the sight of the people,” could 
hardly have been written by Moses himself. The piece refers 
back to iii. 21, 22, and altogether disturbs the context. The 
advocates of Mosaic authorship call it a parenthetic insertion. 
Those who desire to see the arbitrary metliod by which it is 
forced to suit the context, may read Kalisch’s note,^ where he 
is obliged to translate the imi^erfcct as a pluporlect, and Qod 
had said to ifoses The piece is Jehovistic, or rather, 

*it has been taken by tlie Jeho\'ist from some other narrative, 
and inserted in the present place. 

In Deuteronomy xix. 1-13, mention is made bv Moses of 
three cities of refuge to be separated by the Israelites in the 
territory east of Jordan, when they should obtain ])ossession 
of it. It is added, that sliould Jehovah enlarge their coast, 
three shonhl he addrd, i.e. tliree on tlie west of Jordan, making 
six in all. Let it be observed that this promise or command is 
said to have been given by Moses in tlie land of Moab, imme- 
diately before his deatli. But in Xum. xxxv. 14, three cities of 
refuge on either side Jordan are mentioned at the same time, — 
six in all. Xow the book of Numbers was jirior to Deuteronomy. 
How then does it speak of six at onccs without sejmrating three 
from throe by an interval of time ; while Deuteronomy speaks 
only of three at first, to which tlirc'C were to be added after 
Moses’s death ? Tlie argument is plain that tlu' same writer 
did not compose both books ; or at least tlie passagi‘s re.sjiccting 
these cities. 

Ilengstenberg understands Dent. xix. 0, *Mhcn shalt thou 
add three cities more for tliee, beside these tlin^c,” as not 
meaning three in addition to the thrc'c mentionc'd in the pre- 
ceding verses.*’ He thinks that the eighth and ninth verses 
contain no addition to the seventh, but only an anijdi/irfdion 
of its confeufs. An arbitrary assumption this. The beginning 
of the eighth versti is adverse to it. An unhiassed reader 
perceives tliat the Deuteronoinist speaks only of three cities 
together; wliile the WTiter of Numbers speaks of six. Thus in 
Dent. iv. 41-44, it is said that Moses set apart on the cast side 
of Jordan three cities of refuge. When the subjc'ct is resumed 
in Dent, xix., three arc first spoken of to he selected on the cast 
side of Jordan ; and then, should the territory bo enlarged, three 

* Commentary on Exodus, pp. 130, 131. 

* Authentic des rciitat., vol. ii. p. 441 ct seqq. 
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additional ones aro to be selected on the west side. The seventh 
verse is a repetition of the second, and cannot refer to the 
same three cities as those in the eighth and ninth ; for the 
seventh (as explained by the second) relates to the east side of 
Jordan, but the eighth and ninth to the west side. The his- 
torical notice in iv. 41-44, can hardly be viewed in connection 
with chapter xix ; it is apparently out of place, and was not 
written by the Deuteronomist. 

Again, in Ex. xxxiii. 7 we read that Moses took the tent and 
pitched it outside the camp, at a distance, calling it the taher^ 
nack of the congregation. But the tabernacle was not yet con- 
structed ; its erection not being described till the last chapter of 
the book. Here again the natural order is disturbed. A thing 
is supposed to be made and used whose minute construction is 
not detailed till a later part of the narrative. The Elohist’s 
account of it was omitted because of the Jehovist’s copious 
description. AVc know how endeaA’ours have been made to 
explain this otherwise ; some supposing that a certain portable 
sacred tent, which the Israelites possessed as an inheritance 
from the ago of the patriarchs, is meant ; others, that Mosca^e 
own tent, which he now placed without the camp, is intended ; 
others still, that a tent set up for the first time where God’s 
faithful people should assemble, or one which had been already 
in use as a place for meetings without the camp, is what the 
writer had in his mind. A comparison of xxxiii. 7 with 
xxix. 42-44, shews that the tabernacle only is intended.^ The 
phrase applied to this tent and to that usually designated the 
tabernacle is exactly the same, i.e., the tent of meeting. And 
besides, the article is prefixed in xxxiii. 7, the tent or talernaele, 
equivalent to the welkknoicn tent. At tliis first mention of the tent, 
supposing it not to have been the tabernacle properly so called, the 
article would scarcely have been used ; and had it been his oicn 
tent, surely a pronoun would have marked the fact, his tent. 
Here tlierefore is another example of irregular order, showing 
that Moses himself did not compose all this portion of Exodus 
as it is ; because Ex. xxxiii. 7 does not agree well with xl. 17, 
etc. Tlio former is Jeliovistic, the latter Elohistic. We have 
reasoned on the supposition tlmt the tent of meeting in xxxiii. 
7-11, means the tabernacle ^ not a tent provisional or preparatory 
to the taliernaclc proper. If the latter interpretation were 
correct, it would not remove the difficulty or weaken our argu- 
ment ; for in that case, betw'cen the copious rcgidations given for 
the erection of the tabernacle (Ex. xxv.-xxxi.), and the account 
of their being carried into etfcct in its erection Cxxxvi, etc.), 


^ See Bunsen's Bibelwerk, note on Exodus xxxiii. 7. 
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would be introduced the account of a temporary tent, without the 
reference it bore to the future sanctuary ; or without a hint of it 
in the divine command to erect such a sanctuary. In that case 
the section xxxiii. 7-11, stands solitary and disconnected. It is 
diaced too late, and should precede the twenty-fifth chapter. 
By its unchronolorical position great obscurity is introduced, 
and the meaning of what is called the tent of meeting is rendered 
difficult. There is no proper analogy between the circumstances 
in which the erection of ^lomon’s temple is recorded, and those 
of the tabernacle’s construction. Palfrey’s reasoning therefore 
from the one to the other is out of place. ^ The first localisation 
of Jehovah’s worship, and the mere transition from the outward 
and familiar symbol of that localisation, arc dificrent things. 
The erection of an abode for the Almighty, implying that He 
had promised to dwell henceforw^ard among His jicople was a 
new thing, as recorded in Exodus. It was also of great im- 
portance ; as the elaboiate detail with which it is described may 
con^dnee us. God had not communed with Ilis servants before, 
as He was about to do now. It was necessary now for the first 
time to have a fixed and visible centre of monotheism to keep 
the idea of one God alive in the minds of the people. But 
when the tabernacle was exchanged for the temple — the portable 
for the settled — no peculiar importance could attach to the 
mere difference of building. Hence the description would 
naturally be different. Minute rep(‘tition was then unnecessary. 
Besides, it is not denied that the JehoWst and Eloliist us^ 
written documents occasionally, some of which may have been 
either contemporaneous with the events recorded, or immediately 
after them. 

In opposition to the reasoning founded on all the passages now 
referred to, Palfrey adduces the manner in which the tubeimaclo 
and its erection are described in Exodus : I have before pro- 
posed the question,” says he, '*how, if the author of the book of 
Exodus had written while the tabernacle stood in its complete- 
ness, or at a time when memory, or tradition, or liistor}% re- 
tained the record of its appearance, it is natural to suppose, that 
he would have dcscrilxMl that structure. I will not venture to 
reply that he would certainly have contented himself with 
merely delineating the proportions, and descanting on the effect 
of tlie one finished whole ; that he would have stopped short in 
a picturesque description. What he might have done, and the 
very extent, I think, of what is supposable he would have done, 
is indicated to us in the account usually given by a writer so 
circumstanced, of Solomon’s temple. That operation too, is 


^ Academical Lectures, etc., vol. i. p. 220, ei aeq. 
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regarded by its narrator witb the utmost interest, and accord- 
ingly, he records every step and method of it witb ^eat par- 
ticularity. But he records them only once. How diSferent the 
account in Exodus ; and how difficult to conceive that it should 
have preceded from any writer except one circumstanced as 
Moses is described to have been. Before any thing had been 
done towards the building of the tabernacle — ^while all in relation 
to it was future — minute directions respecting that edifice are 
conveyed to him. All of them were important ; and that no one 
might be lost from his memory, or misunderstood, he records 
them successively as they are given. The record is at length 
completed, and is preserved in its finished state in what are 
now, according to our division, the twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, 
and twenty-seventh chapters of Exodus. Next, its contents are 
communicated to the artisans, and the work is begun. Another 
subject of interest now occurs. It is the correspondence of the 
work as it proceeds, with the directions which have been given 
relating to its several parts. These parts are successively 
brought to Moses, as they are finished ; and as they are 
brought, they arc, for greater exactness and security, compared 
with the directions for them, and a note of their correspondence, 
in all particulars, with those directions, is made. Thus grows 
up an inventory of the tabernacle and its furniture, which, in 
its terms, is little more than a repetition of the original orders, 
and which we have in its complete state, in the thirty-sixth 
and thirty-seventh chapters. Under the circumstances in 
which Moses is represented to have been, it was the most 
natural thing possible that he should thus record his directions, 
and then record, severally, successively and circumstantially, the 
manner of their execution. But who can conceive of the state 
of a mind which, in a later age, would produce a composition in 
such a form 

This reasoning is plausible and apparently conclusive. Stated 
generally, it seems unexceptionable. But when narrowly in- 
spected, it is by no means invulnerable. Is it true, that the 
order is so natural as the writer represents? Look at the 
description of the tabernacle and its furniture as contained in 
the directions received by Moses. Wliy are the altar of incense 
and brazen laver not described in the twenty-sixth chapter? 
Would not that arrangement be more regular P Kalisch him- 
self admits that the account of the former at least would be in 
a better place at the thirty-fifth verse of that chapter;^ while 
Palfrey says, that they belong to the class of improvements on 
the original plan, and were the subject of subsequent directions 

' Academical Lectures, etc. vol. i. pp. 230, 231. 

2 Commentary on Exodus, p. 393. 
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on that account^ But this is quite inadmissible, because Moses 
was still in the mount, receiving instructions from God respect- 
ing the tabernacle. The time when all the directions were 
given was the same — the forty days* and nights* stay of Moses 
on the mount. And is it conceivable, that the Almighty 
would have improved on his original plan within that time? 
Certainly not. We infer therefore that the writer or writers 
have put the directions regarding these two parts of tlic taber- 
nacle differently from their original position. The regulation 
respecting the preparation and arrangement of the shew-bread 
in Lev. xxiv. 5-9, is out of place. It projK^rly belongs to the 
copious directions relating to the erection of the tabernacle 
(Ex. xxT.-xxxi.). The brief manner in which it is there alluded 
to (‘^and thou shalt set upon the table shewbread before me 
alway,” Ex. xxv. 30', implies that it was a tiling well known. 
Here it is described too late. 

XV. The authorship of Moses implies the literal truth of 
the history, especially the portion that narrates events with 
which he was personally concerned. Hence all who suppose 
him to be the writer maintain the historical accuractj of every 
narrative. But we shall see that legendary and traditional 
elements belong to them. This conclusion arises from tlie insuper- 
able difficulties and inconsistencies of the history ; and shews 
that Closes could not have been the autlior. 

VTien the two or three millions of Israelites left Egypt they 
were accompanied by ^ a mixed multitude wdio went along with 
them, and flocks and herds, even an abundaiico of cattle.* Yet 
this immense body is represented as having been collected, 
arrayed, and put in motion in a single day, in conseqiK'nce of a 
hasty command of Pharaoh given in the preceding night. In 
what time could this nation of men, women, and children, with 
all their sick and aged, with their domestic animals, and neces- 
sary baggage, have defiled in the face of an en(‘my through 
the Red Sea ? According to the liistory it w^as done in a single 
night.*’* Again, We find the Israelites represented as leaving 
the countr}^ in such haste, ‘ that they took their unleavened dough 
in their kneading- vessels, w’rapped up in their garments, upon 
their shoulders ;* and during tluar first day’s journey ‘ baked 
unleavene<l cakes of dough,* for they wxtc thnist out of Egypt, 
and could not tarry ; nor had they prepared for themselves any 
provisions. As we have before remarked, however, they 
carried with them 'flocks and herds, even an abundance of 
cattle ;* and they carried them into the desert which borders the 

' Academical licctarcs etc., p. 209, note t 

* See Norton on the Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, ?ol. ii. pp. cxiii. 
cxir., additional notes. 
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Red Sea, to the west, where no supply of herbage was to be 
found for their subsistence. Crossing the Red Sea, they com- 
menced their march toward mount Sinai, through a region of 
frightful sterility. In this desert they journeyed for three days 
without water, and, as would appear from the preceding ac- 
count, without food. At the end of the third day they were 
furnished with sweet water by a miracle. What number had 
perished in the mean time is not told. During their whole 
journeying and residence along the coast of the Jled Sea and in 
the desert of Sinai, where water for a few travellers is often 
difficult to be procured, we read of their having a miraculous 
supply only in one other instance. Their sufferings from 
hunger, we are told, were great before their arrival at Sinai, 
and quails and manna were miraculously provided for their 
support. Their cattle of course had perished, or had been 
killed. The manna was continued for the whole forty years of 
their journeyings till they came ‘to an inhabited landV Yet 
before quitting their encampment around Sinai, they arc again 
described us having an abundance of cattle for sacriftces, and of 
lambs for the passover, flour, oil, and wine, and a profusion of 
spices. Departing from mount Sinai to march ‘through a 
great and terrible wilderness,^ the people complained and wept, 
saying, ‘ Who will give us flesh to eat,’ and were again mira- 
culously supplied witli quails. After this their suftbrings from 
want of water return ; but their cattle are still alive, for they 
thus expostulate with !Moscs and Aaron : ‘ Why have ye 
brought the pi'oplc of God into this wilderness, where both our- 
selves and our cattle must die?’ Thus the whole nation of the 
Isnielites, and not these only, but ‘ a mixed multitude who went 
with them,’ arc represented as remaining forty years in deserts, 
where they must have perished but for a constant miraculous 
®^Pply J ‘iiid as having at the same time herds of cattle, 

which, in tlieir longings after flesh, they refrained from eating. 
The food of their cattle must also have been furnished by some 
astonishing inimcle, of which the historian has supplied no 
account. Equally for men and beasts an uninterrupted mira- 
culous supply of water was necessary ; but the supposition that 
such an uninterrupted miraculous supply was afforded is pre- 
cluded by the circumstance that four particular cases are 
specified in which it was given.”^ 

The immense wealth possessed by the people while they 
encamped at Sinai, in gold, silver, brass, precious stones, fine 
linen, aromatic spices, and other articles of luxury is incredible. 

** i^or is any explanation to be given why the Israelites who 

' Norton on the Eridonoes of the Genuineness of the Gospels, vol. ii. p. exvi., et seqq. 
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were removing such a profusion of articles of luxury into the 
desert, and who consequently had provided means for the con- 
veyance of them, should have home away, in the huriy of their 
departure, their vet unleavened dough in the kneading vessels 
upon their shoulders, and should have had no opportunity to 
provide any store of provision for their own sustenance. If the 
Israelites possessed all those articles in the desert, they had, as I 
have said, means of transporting them. But such does not 
appear to have been the case. The camel is the only beast of 
burden which could have been used, and there is no mention of 
their possessing camels/’^ 

Again, at the census taken when the Israelites were about to 
leave the region of moimt Sinai, the number of fighting men 
was 603,550 (Jfum. ii.). But in Dent, vii., the Israelite nation 
is described ** as the fewest of all the pec)j)lc and the seven 
nations then inhabiting Canaan are to be put out ‘‘ by little and 
little,'* not at once, “lest the beasts of the field increase upon 
thee." Surely an army of six hundred thousand fighting men 
could not have been afraid of the wild beasts of Canaan, or of 
the seven nations which then occupied it. And how could such a 
host have defiled seven times in one day, round the walls of 
Jericho; or been stricken with fear at the repulse of three 
thousand men before Ai ? The book of Joshua leads us to infer 
that the nations of Canaan were more warlike and numerous 
than the force invading them. If it be said, that the Israelites 
had been thinned in the T^dlderness by various causes — that the 
new race which had sprung up there instead of the old, were 
inferior in nxunbers — this is refuted by the census taken towards 
the end of the forty years (Num. xxvi.), shewing a decrease of 
no more than 1820 persons ; and by the fact, that the frames of 
the new race had been invigorated both by the free air of the 
desert and the hardy habits of the wandering Arab. 

In Ex. i. 15, wo read, that the Egjq)tian king spoke to the 
Hebrew midwives to kill the Hebrew male children as soon as 
bom, but to spare the females. This statement could not have 
proceeded from Moses himself, because it is all but certain that 
the midwives were Egyptiam not Hebrews. Pharaoh would 
scarcely have entrusted the execution of a command on which 
he thought the safety of the kingdom depended, to such hands. 
The names Shiphrah and Puah are Egyptian, not Hebrew and 
Josephus afltens^ that the midwives were women of Eg 3 rpt. It 
has been said, indeed, that the construction makes it doubtful 
whether Egyptian or Israelitish women are meant, a just trans- 
lation being, spake to those who made or aided the Hebrew 

^ Norton on the Evidences of tbe Genuineness of the Qos^ls, vol. ii. p. exx, 

> See Bunsen’s Bibelwerk on Exodus, i. 15. ’ Anuqq. Book it. ehsp. ix. 2. 
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women to bring forth but this rendering is contrary to the 
Hebrew. 

In like manner the wrong etymology of the name Moses 

E oints to another writer than Moses himself (Ex. ii. 10). It is 
ere derived from to draw out. If the signification be 

passive we should expect unless it be taken as the poal 

narticiple and differently pointed. In aiyr case the daughter of 
rharaoh would have given the child an Egyptian name. 
is unquestionably Egyptian,' and is so explained by Josephus, 
but incorrectly as consisting of two words. 

These arguments might be multiplied. Indeed it is only neces- 
sary to gamine the histor}^ as it lies before us, to find in it a 
mythological, traditional, and exaggerated element, forbidding the 
literal acceptation of the whole. The character of Pharaoh under 
the circumstances detailed ; the ten miraculous plagues which 
spared the Israelites while they fell upon the Eg}q)tians ; the dra- 
matic mode in which it is narrated how Moses and Aaron pre- 
sented themselves before Pharaoh ; and the crowd of extraor- 
dinary interpositions of Jehovah on behalf of the people as they 
journeyed through the wilderness, shew the influence of later 
traditions on the narrative, in dressing it out with fabulous 
traits. The laws of nature are xmchangcable. God does not 
directly and suddenly interfere with them on behalf of his crea- 
tures ; neither does he so palpably or constantly intermeddle with 
men’s little concerns. The entire history is cast in the mould 
of a post- Mosaic age unconscious of critical consistency and 
investing ancestral times with undue importance. The data 
furnished by the books themselves are sufficient for a satisfactory 
solution of the problem resjxicting Mosaic authorship. 

XVI. There is no important difference between the language 
of the I’eutateuch and that of the other books written shortly be- 
fore the return of the Israelites from captivity in Babylon. But 
if, as Gesonius remarks, there was an interval of nearly a thou- 
sand years between these writings, as there must have been on 
the supposition that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch, 
a phenomenon would be presented to which nothing in the 
whole history of language is parallel, namely, that the living 
language of a people and the circle of their ideas should remain 
undtered for so long a time.^*^ Nay more, if Moses wrote the 
whole Pentateuch, no must have created the historicaUepic^ the 
prophetic^ and the rhetorical styles, which are all perceptible. 

In answer to this, we are referred to a pan^el in the old 
Syriac version or Peshito of the second century, A.D., which is 

* See Bunsen in Bibelwerk on Exodus ii. 10. 

* * Goschiebte der Hebroischen Sprficbe und Schrift. { 8. 
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essentially tlie same in diction as the Syriac Chronicon of Abul- 
faragius of the thirteenth century.^ But the analogy is vitiated 
by the fact that the Syriac was gradually dying away after the 
Arabian conquest ; and was therefore incapable of receiving new 
forms and flexions. Tlie stock of words in both is palpably 
different.^ It is also affinned that the Arabic of the Koran 
differs but slightly from that of the Arabian ’wniters from the 
tenth down to the eighteenth centur 3 ^•* Tliose acquainted with 
Arabic literature know that the reverse is the fact. The written 
Arabic of nine or ten hundrecl years after is very difforent from 
that of the Koran. It has also been alleged that the late Dr. 
Marshman translated into English the great work of Confucius 
the celebrated Chinese philosopher who lived more lhan five 
centuries before the Christian era ; and after diligently con- 
sulting the principal commentaries on the work of Confucius, 
he assures us that the latter, written fifteen hundred and more 
years after the time of Confucius, are altogc*thor of the same 
type of language which the work of that philosopher exhibits.^ 
Here all depends on what is understood by tlie same ifjpe of 
language. If Marshman meant that the (diinese hiiigiiage fifteen 
hundred years later than Confucius did not difler considcTubly 
from his, he must have been mistaken. The very fact of com- 
mentators explaining Confucius’s works shews that the Chinese 
presented a development similar to that of other tongues. Many 
terms used by the great philosopher became unintelligible or 
obscure in the process of time. Hence commentators undertook 
to explain them to tl\eir contemporaries. We believe, however, 
that Marshman did iV)t intend this. Ills moaning has been 
probably misappreboiidod. Wc have soiiglit in vain for the 
statement referred to ; which Stuart ouglit to have given in the 
missionary’s own words. 

We do not say that there are no diversities of language 
between the Pentateuch and later books ; but tliat the difierences 
are such as disagree with the fact of a thousand or nine hundred 
years’ interval. When archaisms are adduced by Jahif* and 
Keil,^ along with a great number of aTraf \ey6fieva and rare 
words, for the puiyosc of shewing diversity, nothing is gained. 
We say so in the face of Stuart’s language : “ Enough is already 
done (by Jahn) to put the question for over at rest, about the 
uniformity of the language of the Pentateuch, and that of later 

' Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon (cd. Davidson) p. 13. 
Jahn, Eiiilwt. i. p. 266. 

* Gesenius's Oesebichte der Hcb. Spracbe und Sebrift, p. 20. 

> Stuart, Critical Hbtory and Defence, etc. 

* Ibid. 

® In Bengtl’s Arebiv. fiir die Tbeologie, voL ii. and iii. 

* Lebrbucb, p 33, et seqq. 
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books. The labour of Jahn is one of those triumphant efforts 
which patient and long continued investigation sometimes 
makes, to overthrow theories which the love of novelty, reason- 
ing d prioriy or superficial investigation, ventures upon/’^ 
Such language is extravagant and absurd. I5esides, whjr should 

N^n, feminine in the Pentateuch, or for or for 

be pronounced archaisms ? Are they not rather idiomSy 
or isolated peculiarities of style ? How do they^ affect the gram- 
matical identity of the language in the Pentateuch with that of 
Hebrew works belonging to the classical epoch ? Does not the 
feminine form occur eleven times in the Pentateuch; 

while n‘^3 occurs seven times ? If the Nin and ‘1^3 feminine 
be really antique, none denies that old materials and ex- 
pressions were employed by the writers. It is illogical, how- 
ever, to found upon them an argument in favour of Mosaic 
authorship. It is too late as well as absurd for Stuart to say 
of Jahn’s Essays in Ijcngers Archiv. (II. and III.) that they 
** demonstrate the point in question [the archaic and very 
difierent language of the Pentateuch, compared with that in 
later books in the Hebrew] beyond appeal;^’ because Ilaveniick 
liimself had previously pronounccKl them tery uncriticaL Nor is 
it of any avail in Ilaveniick,- who in this respect and others has 
been followed by Keil, to collect a number of })eculiar words 
phrases and forms which seldom or never occur elsewhere, in 
order to separate the JNlosaic from the post-Mosaic age. It 
should be reeollect(‘d, that the Pentateuch contains about a 
fourth part of the Dible; and that we might gather out of any 
other part of equal extent as many airal^ Xeyopeva, singular forms, 
or peculiar k'rms — as many word-forms equally entitled to the 
name of archaisms. It should also be remembered, that the 
Pentateuch speaks of many things and relations unnoticed in 
the other books. Nothing is proved by the list of forms 
peculiar to the Pentateuch, except that Moses wrote portions ; 
and that these obtained a sort of sanctity which* gave their 
diction some permanence. Later writers may have proceeded 
in part on the model of his usus loquendi. The wdiole argu- 
ment as conducted by Keil is fallacious; for there are as 
many peculiar grammatical forms in the same compass else- 
where, as in the Ifontateuch. The Mosaic books are not dis- 
tinguished by their archaic forms or by their singular and rare 
words. All the difierence observable lies in a more poetical mode 
of narration. The prose approaches the temperament of poetry. 

^ American Biblical Repository, 1832, p. 699. 

* Einloitung 1. 1. p. 182 et 8e<iq, 
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It has a rythm and force which shew greater power of imagi- 
nation. This trait however belongs only to certain sections, 
which acquire from it a peculiar stamp and are as different 
from others in the Pentateuch itself as they are from later 
books. A purely linguistic development, grammatical or 
lexical, does not make them what they are. As belonging to 
the older period of literary activity when writers impregnated 
their style with greater individuality, bodjdng forth tradition^ 
ideas with the force which an age more habituated to composi- 
tion frequently fails to present, they acquire a poetical com- 
plexion. If there are varieties in the dej>artments of literary 
activity, the phenomena in question arose out of them. The 
verdict of everj" competent critic unquestionably is, that the 
Hebrew language appears substantially in the same state of 
cultivation in the Mosaic books as it afterwards attained in the 
times of David and Isaiah ; though it be allowed that a few 
older words and forms have been retained out of the fragments 
of antiquity which the writers had before them ; es|)eeially as 
fragments themselves may be detected scattered througliout. 
With this deduction, which is all that any scholar can legiti- 
mately claim, the general proposition is impregnable. The 
attempt of Keil to neutralise the truth of it by collecting, after 
Haveriiick, a number of words occurring in the Peniatoueh which 
appear seldom or never in other books, is wholly incflectual, 
evincing a singular want of perception as well as misappre- 
hension of the genius of the language.^ Thus such words as 
pm, the belly of reptiles (in Gen. iii. 14; Levit. xi. 42), are 
adduced to characterise the Pentateuchal diction as distinguished 
from that of the David-Solomonie period. The German critic 
however, is careful not to designate his list os made up of 
archaisms ; unlike his follower Macdonald‘S who puts all the 
expressions and phrases under that head, with a reckless ignor- 
ance only paralleled by the epithets he applies to scholars of 
whom he should speak with modesty. 

It has been asserted again and again, that the Israelites were 
precluded by their laws, religion, and customs, from intercourse 
with the surrounding nations. They saw little of strangers 
abroad, and very few foreigners resided among them. They 
knew little of the arts and sciences, and certainly made no 
advances in them. What was there then to operate in the way 
of producing many and important changes in their language ? 
There was nothing like to that which produces changes of 
this nature at the present day among tho nations of the 

* Einkitun^, p. 32 et soqq. 

> Introduction to tbc Pentateuch, toI. i. p. 300 et seqq. 
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west.”' All tUs is oppose<i| to facts. The historjr of the Israelites 
shews plainly enough that various nations exercised considerable 
influence over them, such as the Pheuicians, Chaldeans, Egyp- 
tians, S3rrians and Assyrians, as well as the old inhabitants of the 
country. From the latter, who were in a more advanced state 
of civilisation, they learned much of the arts and sciences. A 
living language cannot be a stationary thing, independent of all 
influence from without. 

XVII. Having shewn that the present Pentateuch did not 
proceed from Moses, the question arises, did he compose any 
of it at first P Did he write none of the laws recorded or events 
described ? If he did not, the case is simple. If he did, how 
can they be distinguished at this interval of time ; especially as 
they have passed through other hands and may not retain their 
original form ? Docs the lYmtatcuch itself furnish any evidence 
of Mosaic authorship ? 

We shall first examine the places in which Moses is 
ex])r€Bsly said to have written something. And the Lord 
said unto Moses, AVritc this for a memorial in a book and 
rehearse it in the ears of Joshua; for I will utterly put out 
the remembrance of Amalck from under heaven” (Ex. xvii. 14). 
The Hebrew is in the book, i.e. a particular book; the 
whole Pentateuch, as Rosenmiiller, Hengstenberg, and Ha- 
vernick argue. It is unsafe to build such an argument on mere 
punctuation ; for the word might as well be a book. 

This latter is favoured by the LXX. iv Besides, the 

expression *1^3 elsewhere of writing in a book 

without implying that the writing became part of a larger work 
already existing (1 Sam. x. 25 ; Esther ix. 32 ; Jer. xxxii. 10). 
The very specification of Moses’s writing the occurrences in 
question is hardly consistent mth the fact of his composing the 
entire history oi the Israelites’ march through the wilderness, 
into which this particular portion was taken.^ The passage 
states that Moses composed a monograph respecting the destruc- 
tion of Amalek. 

And Moses wrote all the words of the Lord, and rose up 
early in the morning, and builded an altar under the hill,” etc. 
(Ex, xxiv. 4.) *^And he took the book of the covenant, and 
read in the audience of the people” (verse 7). And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Write thou these words : for after the tenor of 
these words I have made a covenant with thee and with Israel. 

And he wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, 

the ten commandments” (Ex. xxxiv. 27, 28). In this last 

* Stuart, in Critical History and Defence of Old Testament Canon, p. 13 (ed, 
Daridson.) 

^ 6ee Bloeka Einleiting in das altc Testament, pp. 278, 279. 
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passage it cannot be assumed that Moses wrote what the context 
seems to refer to, in a book — the book of the law. The thirty- 
fourth chapter is obscure and apparently confused. If Moses 
wrote the substance of chapters xxi-xxiii., he could not have 
been the author of the precepts in xxxiv., which are repetitions 
of the preceding. The ]X'euliar nature of this thirty-fourth 
chapter, its internal improbabilities, and un-Mosaic character 
have been pointed out by lUeek. 

“ And Moses wrote their goings out according to their jour- 
neys by the commandment of the Lord,’' etc. (Num. xxxiii. 2.) 
This passage states that Moses composed an itinerary of the 
Israelitish encampments in the dcseit (Xum. xxxiii. 1-49) at 
first. 

The art of writing was certainly known in the time of Moses, 
and therefore we may mihesitatingly assign any jK)rtioii to him 
for which the evidence to that eltect is sufticient. In Egypt 
the invention had long preceded liini ; in Canaan the ancient 
name of Debir, viz., Xirjath-sepher (book-town) proves its 
early existence. Now as .some parts are expressly assigned to 
Mosaic authorship, we may either infer that all besidc‘s did not 
proceed from him ; or, that as much more should bt‘ reckoned 
his, as internal evidence does not repudiate. Loth canons liave 
been promulgated and followed by dillerent critics; and it is 
exceedingly difficult to decide between them. In favour of the 
former is the presumption, that the very fact of specifying 
some things as written by Moses, implies his non-author.ship of 
all besides : for the latter, there is an amount of internal evi- 
dence wffiich cannot be ignored. The true method appears to 
be to examine every section and ])aragraph independently of 
any canon; relying upon internal testimony rather than si)cci- 
fication of authorship, or the contrary. Let us now try to find 
out the parts which probably proceeded from the lawgiver 
himself. 

No part of the book of Genesis seems to belong to Moses. 
Nor is he cited in it as the writer of any portion. This is what 
we might naturally cxpc^ct, since he was a laufjiwr not a 
hkiorian. The Jew's always spt^ak of him in the /erw/cr capacity, 
not the latter. Accordingly we must look for evidence of his 
authorship among the laws^ not in the hintorical sections. Here 
a variety of particulars demand attention. The manner in 
which ordinances are conceived, the form in which they are 
expressed, the existing relations to w hich the writer had respect 
consciously or unconsciously, their adaptation to the life of the 
Israelites in the desert where they lodged together in tents ; 
thesc^ and the like will largely determine the ago of laws ; 
shewing that they w^ere either written down by Moses himself 
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or some contemporary. But, if it bo found that tbey are con- 
ceived and expressed in a form imsuited to the place and cir- 
cumstances in which Moses was ; that the condition of things 
they refer to and which determines their character did not then 
exist ; that they could only be carried out by people dwell- 
ing in houses and cities, they must be referred to a period 
later than the Mosaic. Or again, laws may be of a mixed 
character as they stand at present in the Pentateuch. A 
genuine Mosaic nucleus may be detected, round which later 
additions have gathered, or into which modifications have been 
introduced, evincing the work of a later writer living amid 
circumstances to which the laws in their original state were 
inapplicable. Here we must not be tempted by some later 
peculiarities, to deny Mosaic authorship altogether. The whole 
process of sifting the legislation of the Pentateuch for the pur- 
pose of detecting the ilosaic and post-Mosaic elements, is one 
that requires care, caution, and sagacity. It is both difficult 
and delicate, demanding many qualities of mind and heart. 
Perhaps subjective views can hardly be excluded from it en- 
tirely. 

From Ex. xxiv. 4, we sec that a book of the covenant existed, 
in which Moses wrote the ten commandments. He took this 
book, and read in the audience of the people. That he read 
more tlian the ton commandments appears from the fact that 
Ex. xxi.-xxiii. 19, which immediately precedes this statement, is 
a connected summary in itself, hanng all appearance of Mosaic 
origin, though handed down in an altered and incomplete state. 
Moses was the author of xx. 2-14 and xxi.-xxiii. 19 in sub- 
stanoe. 

The next section in the book of Exodus which has any claim 
to be regarded as ^Mosaic, consists of chapters xxv.-xxxi. which 
form a consecutive series of regulations relative to the construc- 
tion of the tabernacle. Here the connection is natural, the 
sequence proper and apparently original. Wlierever priests are 
spoken of liny are Aaron and his sons, who belonged only to the 
time of Moses. A higli priest, in contradistinction to the 
ordinary priests, is never mentioned ; nor arc his functions 
defined. The ordinances arc minute and faithful, graphi- 
cally and distinctly described. Nothing savours of a time w’hen 
the temple was built. No modification of regulations to adapt 
them to its arrangements is given. The tabmaiacle, not the 
temple, is in tlio writer’s mind throughout, influencing all his 
statements. We therefore look upon the whole as originating 
with Moses, and as probably written down by him in its present 
state. Indeed the impress of the legislator’s time is visibly 
stamped on it. As the section now stands, it forms a part of 
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the jprimitiTe document, into which it was taken by the 
Elohist. 

Probably these are not the only legal proscriptions in Exodus 
which Moses wrote. Others proceeding from him might be 
found elsewhere. Bleek mentions the strict injunction relative 
to the Sabbath in xxxi. 12~17. But this appears to us im- 
probable, because it is a repetition. 

Another portion which seems to be Mosaic in its origin, and 
probably too in its composition, is Lev. That the col- 

lection 18 complete in itself is shewn by the conclusion : “ This 
is the law of the burnt-offering, of the meat-offering, and of the 
sin-offering, and of the trespass-offering, and of the consecra- 
tions, and of the sacrifice of the peace-offerings, which the 
Lord commanded Moses in mount Sinai, in the day that he 
commanded the children of Israel to offer their oblations unto 
the Lord, in the wilderness of Sinai’’ ( vii. 37, 38). Through- 
out the section thus tenninating, (fte camp and the desert 
appear. Aaron and his sons arc the priests. Everything is 
adapted to the wilderness and the circumstances of the ptH)ple 
there. Later arrangements do not intrude ; nor is the des- 
cription influenced by a state of society and worship to wliich 
Aaron and his sons did not belong. We cannot, therefore, 
ag^ with Knobel in holding that the writer betrays his post- 
Mosaic time by the manner in which he introduces the various 
kinds of thank-offering (vii. 12-16), presupposes the existence 
of leavened bread with them (vii. 13), and mentions the place 
of the ashes (i. 16, iv. 12). Xothing here seems to point to 
things long known in Isniel. The xory fact of the writer’s 
omitting to define more exactly the ideas, out of whichr the 
various sacrifices arose, with the occasions and objects, so far 
from militating against, favours Moses’s authorship. It is only 
in a later and more reflecting age that such particulars would 
excite attention, or be considered matters requiring definition. 

The sixteenth chapter of Leviticus must be also referred to 
Moses. It prescribes the manner in which Aaron, and whoever 
of his sons might be high priest, should enter into tlie most 
holy place. There must be a sin otfering for himself, and 
another for the people. In describing the two goats and how 
they should be disposed of, the wilderness and the camp are 
always spoken of. And the law is addressed to Aaron person^ 
ally^ till at the close the high priest, anointed in “ his father’s 
stead,” is enjoined to make the same atonement after Aaron’s 
death. The entire arrangement is suited to the desert ; not to 
a state of society when the people lived in towns and cities. 
For a Canaan-condition it must have been raoclified. 

The seventeenth chapter of the same book, which enjoins that 
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all animals should be sacrificed before the door of the tabernacle 
of the con^gation and there offered to the Lord, is also of 
Mosaic origin. It contains an allusion to the Israelites offering 
sacrifices to demons — deities supposed to dwell in wild and 
desolate places. It also prohibits the people from eating blood. 
The camp is spoken of (verse 3) ; but there is not the slightest 
allusion to the temple. The distinction made between killing an 
ox in the camp and out ^the camp would hardly have appeared 
in the chapter, had the latter been of late origin. When the 
Israelites worshipped in the temple, the distinction would have 
been meaningless. We know too, that till the erection of the 
temple and long after, altars were built and sacrifices offered in 
different places ; whereas the present regulations limit the offer- 
ing to the one place, i.e.y the tabernacle — an arrangement 
suited to the wilderness and camp, but unlikely to be of Palesti- 
nian origin. Knobel himself admits that the chapter may 
contain genuine Slosaic prescriptions, and that it was written 
prior to the Elohist. In the eighth and ninth verses some 
slight change seems to have been made by a later hand than 
Moses : with this single exception, the W’hole harmonises with 
his time and the circumstances in which he was placed. 

Tlie eleventh chapter of Ijcviticus, containing prescriptions 
respecting clean and unclean meats ; the twelfth, relating to 
the purification of women after child-birth ; the thirteenth and 
fourteenth, respecting leprosy and lepers ; and the fifteenth, 
concerning the uncleannesses of men and women with their 
purification, are so appropriate to the time of Moses both in 
character and form, that their contents must also be assigned to 
him. Though they have no peculiar or palpable marks of 
Mosaic origin, they have no traces of a later jx?riod. On the 
contrary, they coincide in all respects with the sixteenth and 
seventiHinth chapters in their immediate neighbourhood, which 
have the genuine Mosaic stamp more perceptibly than them- 
selves. ^\"e are therefore warranted in putting them along 
with these chapters, and assigning them the same early origin. 
A few particulars corroborate this conclusion : as in the twelfth 
chapter, sixth verse, where it is enjoined that the firstling lamb 
and young pigeon or turtle-dove should be brought to the door 
of the tabernacle of the congregation ; and verses 14-29 in the fif- 
teenth chapter, where there is a like injunction, inapplicable to 
persons living at great distances from the tabernacle. It is 
probable also that xxiv. 1-9, relating to the lamps \ipon the pure 
candlestick and the shewbread, was written by Moses. We 
cannot with Bleek refer the twenty-fifth chapter to Moses 
himself. 

The first chapter of the book of Numbers, where it is related 
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that Moses made a census of the people extending only to 
males above twenty years of age, and the succeeding chapter 
describing the order of the tribes in their tents, appear to be 
Mosaic. They exhibit a minuteness, circumstantiality, and his- 
torical verisimilitude, which scarcely allow of a different writer. 
They do not suit later relations ; nor do they seem to have been 
mo^fied for that pur|)ose. All is natural on the supposition of 
their btdonging to the time of Moses. The fourth chapter, 
defining the age and time of the Levites’ service and the 
respective duties of the three Levitical families about the 
sanctuary, belongs to the same circumstances and times. 

In Numbers x. 1-8, the ordinance respecting the use of the 
silver trumpets must also be regardcHl as Mosaic. It is suited 
to the arrangements of the eami3 and the life which the Israelites 
led in the wilderness. The nineteenth chapter, relating to the 
water of separation, and its use in purilying the unclean, is also 
a wilderness enactment. Eleazar the priest is spoken of; the 
camp and the tent are the people^s dwellings. It is also probable 
that vi. 22-27, containing the high priest’s form of blessing the 
people, is Mosaic. 

In the twenty-first chapter of the same book of Numbers, three 
poems arc referred to or given, which belong to the ilosidc age. 
The first is said to be in the hook of the wars of the Lord (14, 
15) ; the second is contained in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
verses ; the third in verses 27-30. All refer to the history of 
the Israelites when they were in tlic wildeniess, and are of a 
graphic nature. They arose out of the occurrence's at the time, 
not later. It is impossible to tell wliether they were handed 
down by oral tradition, or put into writing by Closes himself, or by 
one of his contemporaries. Do Wt'tte is of the former opinion ; 
Bleek of the latter. That they belong to the age of Closes is 
unquestionable. 

These arc not the only parts of the three middle books of the 
Pentateuch, written by Moses ; but tlioy are the most probable 
and jx'rceptible ones. Doubtless single j)rescriptions are scattered 
here and there througliout the prestuil books, wliich also came 
from Moses’s pen. As tluj tabernacle was made iii tlie w ilder- 
ness, the Levitical institution essentially connected with it 
must have originated there also. The licvitical legislation was 
Mosaic in origin and cs.sence. But the laws respecting judicial 
rights and privileges were neither enacted nor written by ^Moses. 
They originated in the time of the Judges. The germ and 
nucleus of the entire legislation contained in these three books 
is Mosaic. Some parts he wrote himself ; others were ])robably 
written by a contemporary, under his direction or with his 
sanction. The present setting of these law's belongs, of course. 
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to later#writer8 or redactors, who either brought them together 
into small collections, or inserted them singly in such con- 
nexions as seemed best. In some the forma have been modified, 
enlarged or altered ; the easence remaining the same. Others 
remain both in form and character the same as they came 
from Moses himself. 

We have thus endeavoured to shew what Moses probably 
wrote. It is all legal not historical^ except the account of 
Amalok’s defeat, which was transferred to a book, perhaps the 
hook of the wars of the Lord, mentioned in Num. xxi. 14; and 
an itinerary of the Israelites (Num. xxxiii. 2). 'Whether he 
described otlun- lustorical eVents is uncertain ; though we may 
safely affiriii that tlie histcjry of the first four books generally 
did not come from his pen. AVheii we speak of Mosaic author- 
ship, wc do not mean that sections as ting now appear in the 
Pentateucli proceeded from him ; but that he was their original 
author. In passing tlirough one or more hands their fonn 
underwent changes. Tliey are not now as they were at first, 
except in substance. 

The vic‘W which assigns the whole Pentateuch to Moses is 
coinpurulively modern. The old Jews never thought of regard- 
ing their h'gislator as a historian Phih> himself always terms 
liim tlie lawgiwr, m^ver <lie hi.doria}t. Many contend, liowevcr, 
that Closes wrote tlie INuitatcuch, with tlie exception of the 
part describing his own death. Yet that section belongs to what 
prcctMli's. Jj(‘t any one compare Dent. xxxi. 24, etc., where 
llengstenb(’rg makes Closes cease to write, with the preceding 
verses, 14, etc., and say how they dilier in style and diction. 

XVI 1 1. “The IViitateuch ex jU’esslj’’ claims to be the work 
of 5Iosi‘s/’ says a pretentious writer.’ We ask, Where? Let 
the place be adduced, that it may be examined. The following 
passages in Deuteronomy liave bivn quoted in favoui* of ilosaic 
authorsliip. 'We have already mentioned all in Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, and Xumbers. 

“ And it shall be, when he sitteth upon the throne of his 
kingdom, that he shall Avrite him a copy of this law in a book 
out of that which is be lore the priests the Levites. ' And it 
shall be with him, and he shall read therein all the days of his 
life : that he may h'arn to fear the Lord his God, to keep all 
the words of this law and these statutes, to do them” (Deut. 
x^di. 18, 10). 

It has been plausibly said that at the time when Moses 
enacted this law the whole Pentateuch did not exist ; other 
precepts I'cs^KJCting the duties of a king having been added from 


' Macdonald on the Pcntatcucb, vol. i. p. 348. 
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the eighteenth chapter to the end of Deuteronomy ; and that 
the pronoun this joined to law shews the allusion to a certain 
regulation or precept contained in xvii. 14-20 respecting a 
king. It is thus equivalent to the commandments in the twen- 
tieth verse. The king is to keep all the words of this law; 
shewing it to be one relating to himself and having no connec- 
tion with ritual or Lovitieal precepts. We do not approve of 
this specious reasoning, opposed as it is to the tenour of the 
entire book. 

“ If thou wilt not observe to do all the words of this law that 
are written in this book, that thou mayest fear this glorious and 
fearful name, the Lord tiiV Uod also every sickness and 

every plague, which is not written in tlie book of the law, them 
will the Ijord bring upon thee, until thou be destroyed’^ (Deut. 
xxviii. 58-01). 

“ And it come to pass when he heareth tlie words of this curse 
that he bless himself in liis heart, saying, I shall have peace, 
though I walk in the imagination of mine heart, to add 
drunkenness to tliirst : The Lord will not sjjave him, but then 
the anger of the Lord and his jealousy shall smoke against that 
man, and all the curses that are written in this book shall lie 
ui)on him, and the Lord shall blot out liis name from under 

heaven The secret things belong unto the Lord our 

God : but those things which are reveak'd heloijg unto us and to 
our children for ever, that one may do all tlie words of tliia 
law’’ (Deut. xxix. 19, 20, 29). 

“ If thou shalt hearken unto the voii’o of the Tiord thy God, 
to keep his commandments and his statutes whitdi are written 
in this book of the law,” etc. (Deut. xxx. 10). 

These and other passages in De uteronomy slicw no more than 
that according to the writer, Moses wrote ll)e second law, /.c., 
Deut. iv. 44-xxvi. 19. If the great legislator hv n'preseiited in 
anyplace as the author of the wliole J\'iitateucli, the nature of 
the book of DeutcTonomy itself slu'ws the valiu‘ attaching to 
such statement. The writer pt‘rsoiuit(‘s Closes, to whom he attri- 
butes many later enactments. He j)romulgal('s, in his name, an 
additional ccxle of laws, the result of a later development ; and 
assigns to him the entire legal part, iv.-xxvi. He himself, as 
we shall afterwards shew, completed the present Ik'iitateuch, 
when the contents of it had grown through several centuries to 
the stature and form in which they appeared after the com- 
jX)nent documents had been combin(^. The assertions made in 
Deuteronomy respecting Moses’s authorship must be judged by 
the genius of the book itself, and not taken as isolated or in- 
de;^ndcnt evidence. 

XIX. Great stress is laid on the thirty-first chapter of 
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Deuteronomy, which is made in different ways to subserve 
either the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy alone, or that of 
the preceding books also. . Let us therefore examine it 
minutely : 

(a) ‘‘And Moses wrote i/ns law and delivQred it unto the priests, 
the sons of Levi, which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, 
and unto all the elders of Israel. And Moses commanded them, 
saying, at the end of every seven years, in the solemnity of the 
year of release, in the feast of tabernacles, when all Israel is 
come to appc'ar before the Lord thy God in the place which he 
shall choose, thou shalt read this law before all Israel in their 
hearing/’ “ And it came to pass when Moses had made an end of 
writing the words ot flu's laic in a book, until they were finished; 
that Moses commanded the Levites, which bare the ark of the 
covenant of tlie Lord, saying. Take this book of the law and 
put it in the side the ark of the covenant of the Lord your 
God, that it may be there for a witness against thee” (Deut. 
xxxi. 9-11, 

Here l)elitzseh argues, that the meaning of the phrase this 
law, in the ninth verst*, which Moses is said to have written, is 
the book of Deuteronomy, not the whole Pentateuch; which he 
supposes to be (‘onfirmed by the eleventh verse, where it is 
cnjt)ined that th(‘ same law should be read before all Israel, 
every seventh year, at the feast of tabernacles. As it is 
unlikely that tla* live books of Moses could have been read 
b(‘fore th(? whole j)eople in tlie space of s(*veu days, less than the 
INuitatench must be ineaiit by this law ; in other words, that 
part which is now Deuteronomy.^ If such be the sense of 
the plirasi* the hook of the law, in the ninth verse, it must be 
\imU‘rstood in tin* same way in the twenty-sixth, since it is 
arbitrary to understand the book of the law differently in the 
two passages. 

The inti'rpretation in (piestion is thought to be confirmed — 
so the critic reasons— by tlie fact of its being an undoubted 
regulation at the time of the second temple, that at the begin- 
ning of the eighth year succeeding every seventh one closing 
the y<‘ar of jubilee, the king was to read the law before t-he 
assembled people, beginning with Deuteronomy ; as well as by 
the limited application of the same phrase in Deuteronomy 
xxvii. 8, where we rend: “And thou shalt write upon the 
stones all the words of this hi^v very plainly,” and in Josh. viii. 
32, “ And lie wrote there upon the stones a copy of the law of 
Moses which he wrote in the presence of the children of Israel 
in which two places the legal part of Deuteronomy, or that 


^ Seo Gommentar ueber die Genesis, p. 24, Eioleit., tblrd edition* 
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portion ooutaining the essence of the la¥rs is meonti viz.^ iy« 
44-xxvi. 19.^ 

Against this ingenious view of the phrase this law^ much is 
said by Hengstenberg, Havemick, and Keil, who contend that 
the whole Pentateuch up to xxxi. 24 or to xxxiii. is meant, and 
allege, 

First, in answer to the reasonable statement that the extent 
of the Pentateuch was too great to allow of its being read 
through during the feast of tabernacles, that while the whole is 
to be understood, it was left to the discretion of the people's 
spiritual overseers to fix on the sections which were proper to 
be read as the substance of the whole legislation — the book of 
the law in miniature. 

Secondly, that the exegetical tradition of the synagogue is 
nullified b}^ Ezra's proceeding in ojiposition to it. At the feast 
of tabernacles which was kept under Neheniiah. tlie only one the 
Old Testament gives an account of, not merely was Deutero- 
nomy .publicly road, but the whole law from Uen. i. to Deut. 
xxxiv. ; or at least the greater part of it. From the fact that 
the heads of the people on the second day of the public reading, 
found it written in the law “ that the children of Israel should 
dwell in booths in the feast of the seventh month," wlionce the 
people ** made themselves booths every one upon the roof of his 
house, and in their courts," etc., as it is u'rittfn it has been 
inferred that the reading on this day was out of Leviticus, 
because the injunction respecting the i‘re(ding of booths is 
contained in that book (Lev. xxiii. 34-‘L3), not in Dcuff ronomy 
(Neh. viu,). Hence Keil reasons that tlie scribe Ezra know 
nothing of the synagogue interpretation of Deut. xxxi. 10, etc., 
but imclerstood the precept of the reudiug of the whole law, or 
the legal contents of the Mosaics books gc'iKUully. It cannot be 
thought that Ezra, a zealous tcnicher of tlie law, sliould have 
gone bej^ond the law in this case ; nor is there any bint given 
to that effect in the circumstantial account iiri'sented in the book 
of Keliemiah (chap, viii.)- 

This reasoning is plausible and valid against Delilzscirs view. 
The answer of llengsf<*nl>crg to the improbability of the time 
being too short to alhiw of the whole I'entateucli being 
read through during the feast ap|K‘ars satisfactory. It would 
be enough to comply with the spirit of the command, wliich 
was satisfied by reading such portions as the scrilxi him- 
self might select. To contend that the whole I'cntnteuch was 
not too long to be read at the feast is beyond all probability. 
Though the feast lasted seven days, and it is said that the 

* Sec Dclitzsch, Commentar, Einleit., pp. 24, 25, 63. 

3 See IlaYcmicVs Einlcitusg, second raition by Kell, I. 2. p. 21 ct seqq. 
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reading was, by day, from the first day unto the last 

day’^ (Neh. viii. 18) ; vet the circumstances of the case, the 
joyous nature of the festival, and the phraseology in viii. 3 
(tW Ezra read^^ from the morning until mid-day”), combine to 
shew that after mid-day the reading ceased. This does not 
allow for twenty-seven chapters each of the seven days, even if 
nothing were done except the bare reading. But exposition of the 
meaning was given ; else the text would have been to a great 
degree unintelligible. A number of interpreters are named in 
viii. 7, who “ gave the sense and caused them to understand the 
law.” It is also stated that after Ezra, Nchemiah, and the 
Levites had told the people not to be sorry, the latter “ went 
their w'ay to eat, and to drink, and to send portions, and to 
make great mirth, because they had understood the words that 
were declared unto them” fviii. 12). The last six days of the 
feast were doubtless largely spent in rejoicing, as well as the 
first day. 

The remarks already made on the value of the Deutero- 
nomist’s testimony shew how little importance can be attached 
to it respecting the real composition of Closes. The place* in 
Deuteronomy seems to represent the whole Pentateuch as 
written by the ancient legislator — a statement which does not 
assuix' the fact. The apptnil of Delitzsch to Jewisli tradition is 
not worth much ; as Delitzsch himself partly admits, after the 
examination of his arguments by Keil ; though the latter has 
not succeeded in jn'oving Jewish tradition to be against the 
restricted sense of the phiusc. 

(6) Again, it has been alleged by Keil that Deut. xxxi. 9-11, 
24, (‘oiituins a testimony on behalf of the Mosaic composition of 
the entire IVntateuch, because Deuteronomy could not have 
been written before tlie precoding four lKX)ks, nor could it ever 
have existed inde{)endontly of aud separated from them. The 
internal unity of the wliole work forbids either supposi- 
tion. Part of this argument only is correct. The book pre- 
supposes the existence of the preceding four, without which it 
is difficult to see how or why it could have been written. But 
there is no such union between Deuteronomy and the four prior 
books as that the latter could not have existed separately from 
the former. The Elohim and Jehovah documents had been 
previously united. 

(c) The same critic affirms that wherr Moses addressed the 
people of Israel, as is recorded in Deuteronomy, a written law 
already existed to which he repeatedly refers in those addresses. 
In proof of this a passage is adduced from Deuteronomy, viz., 
xxviii. 68, ‘‘ If thou wilt not observe to do all th4 irorrfs of this 
lau> that are written in this book;** and verse 01, every plague 
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whicli is not writlm in the hook of this law in addition to xxix. 
21, 22, 27, all the curses that are written in this bookf taken 
in connection with xxx. 10, to keep his commandments and 
his statutes which are written in this book of the law. From 
these words it is argued, that the law-book, as far as Deutero- 
nomy, existed when they were spoken. How could Moses, it is 
contended, speak thus of plagues, curses, commandments, and 
statutes, written in this book of the laWy had no written documents 
been given to the people except the book of the covenant (Ex. 
xxiv.), and the record of the new Sinaitic covenant (Ex. xxxiv. 
27) ; both which contain not a word of plagues and curses P 
Or is it credible, that Moses, at the oral delivery of the dis- 
courses in Deut. xxviii.-xxx. said, all the words of the law 
which I command you this day,” “ all the curses which I make 
known to you this day and did not give the words their 
present form till he committcnl them to writing ? If so, why 
did he not make the alteration in all places, instead of merely 
distinguishing in his discourses between “ the commandments 
which I command thee this datf (xxviii. 1), “the blessing and 
the curse which I have set before thee ” (xxx. 1 ) ; and between 

the precepts of the law, the plagues and curses which arc 
written in this book of the law 

The reasoning in question is only valid on tlie supposition 
that the internal evidence fiirnyied by the entire structure and 
language of the books is nugatory. But that cannot be. The 
Deuteronomist, echoing a traditional sentiment and enlarging it 
by attributing to the legislator the utterance of the contents of 
Deuteronomy, as well as their committal to writing, represents 
Moses as the author of the first four books. He thus employs 
an innocent fiction, which an uncritical age rendered easy. 

XX. It is asserted that the constant usage of the Old 
Testament generally is to give the phrase book of the law the 
meaning of the whole Pentateuch, For this purpose Iveil refers 
to Joshua i. 8 ; viii. 31, 34 ; xxiii. C ; xxiv. 20 ; 2 Kings xiv. 0 ; 
xxii. 8, 11 ; 2 Chron. xvii. 9; xxxiv. 14, 15 ; Xeh. viii. 1, 3, 18. 

In all the places of Joshua where the book of the laxo is 
mentioned, some suppose that it consisted of a certain collection 
of Mosaic precepts. And if, as they contend, nothing more can 
be fairly deduct from the expression, it furnishes no argument 
for the existence of the whole Pentateuch. Wo confess, how- 
ever, that it appears ftiore natural to identify the book of the 
law in Joshua with the whole Pentateuch. Every thing which 
is said to have been written in this book, as quoted in Joshua, 
occurs in the Pentateuch almost in the same words. That is a 


' Koir« Lehrbttcb, a. b. w. pp. Ill, 112. 
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presumptioii in favour of the latter view. Here the remarke 
already made respecting the Beuteronomist’s testimony in 
favour of Mosaic authorship are again appropriate, since he put 
the book of Joshua into its present form, ana assigned to Moses 
the ^wth of later centuries — all the laws and institutious 
whicn had arisen on the basis of the Mosaic le^lation. 

The book of Hie law of Moses, spoken of in 2 Kings xiv. 6, may 
or may not have been the whole Pentateuch. The notice in 
question proceeds from the compiler of the Kings, who wrote 
after the present Pentateuch was completed. The collection of 
Mosaic precepts was gradually enlarged till the five books were 
put together in their present form. In this passage we under- 
stand the book of the hue as coextensive with the Pentateuch. 

The same meaning may be assigned to the same phrase in 
2 Kings xxii. 8, 11. In 2 Chron. xvii. 9; xxxiv. 14, 15, the 
phrase has the same sense. The last passage is parallel to 
2 Kings xxii. 8, 11, and therefore the meaning must be iden- 
tical. The compilers of Kings and Chronicles respectively use 
somewhat different expressions ; the one writing that Shaphan 
read it before the king (2 Kings xxii. 10), the other that 
Shaphan read in it (2 Chron. xxxiv. 18). 

In Nehemiah viii. 1, 3, 18, it may be freely conceded that 
the phrase book of the laic of Moses means the Pentateuch in its 
present form. It was ceitainly in existence at that time. 

In passing from this last argument of KeiFs, it will be seen that 
it is incorrect to assert that the phrase under examination had 
always a uniform meaning. 1C von if it could be shewn that it 
continually denotes the wlioh^ l^entateuch, it would not prove that 
Moses \SToto it all ; because the expression law of Moses would be 
fully justified by Moses’s partial authorship. Kothing is easier to 
be got than an imposing array of passages, chapter and verse, in 
favour of the earlv existence of the IVntateuch from all succeed- 
ing books of the llible. One has only to take up Hengstenberg's 
two volumes on the Pentateuch, where no less than seventy-eight 

g iges are filled with proofs of the traces of Moses's writings in 
osca and Amos, and fifty -five with the same in the boo^ of 
Kings. Ilis Christology will furnish more of the same sort. 
From Hen gstenberg tlie collector may pass to Havernick, where 
he will enlarge his stock. Testimonies for the early existence 
of the Pentateuch, beginning wdth Joshua and coming down 
through the historical, prophetic, and poetical books, fill about 
seventy pages of his Introduction. Keil may then be consulted. 
He is a faithftil disciple of the critics just named; and has 
transferred the results of their researches into a few pages of 
his Introduction. Like them, he too marshals passages from all 
the historical books, beginning with Joshua ; from the prophetic 
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Kteratnre commencing with Obadiah ; and from the poetical 
books, — Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Canticles (pp. 182-142). In 
this way many pages of an English book on the Pentateuch 
may be filled perfunctorily, with evidences of the latter’s early 
composition. The list will be long enough to impose on the 
reader w'ho docs not care for quality, if he can have quantity. 
Nothing is welcomer in England to a ver\^ large class of theolo- 
gians than such a cumulative argument ; because it is ready for 
acceptance in the lump, and saves the trouble of sifting. The 
true critic can estimate it at the real worth, which is small. 
The stercotj^ped and timid divine is prepared to swallow the 
draught because it is orthodox, at least in the eye of his 
ignorance. 

The majority of the resomblancos between the passages in the 
Pentateuch and the prophetic writings, enumerated by llong- 
stenberg, are strained or trifling, with a very few exceptions. 
The prophets may have had written pieces now insertcHl in the 
Pentateuch. Perhaps they used some as texts or foundations for 
their discourses. Elohist and .J(diovist incorporated fragments 
more or less extensive into their own documents ; though 
tradition was the principal source of the ir materials. But there 
is little trace of Closes and liis legislation from Joshua till 
. Josiah, except in the arrangement of public worship. I low few 
marks are there of the spiritual religion he established ! Even 
when his law had been carried into cdicct with regard to one 
centre of worship by tin* erection of a temple five centuries 
after, the old sanctuaries were not abandoned, and sacrifices 
continued to be offered to God in high places. Tims the Mosaic 
prescriptions relating to worship itself were carrit^d out only in 
part. The influence exercised by Mosaism on the mass of tlie 
people in all other respects, was exceedingly small. Things 
went on as if the great lawgiver had never lived. In the three 
or four i^salnis where his name occurs, he is not presented as a 
legislator: he is viewed as tlu^ leader of tlu^ cliosen people out of 
EgjT)t. In the Proverbs his name does not occur. And in the 
times of Davdd and Solomon the covenant referred to Iwtween 
God and his people is not Sinai’s, but that made with the 
patriarchs. Nor arc the legal practices enjoined in the Penta- 
teuch held up as the means of pleasing God. The man whoso 
hands are clean and Jicart is pure, who acts justly and "walks 
uprightly, is acceptable to Heaven. The violator of the law of 
conscience is the wicked man who incurs the divine wrath, 
rather than the violator of the Mosaic enactments. In various 
psalms indeed, the law is spoken of, the statutes, judgments, testi^ 
mofiies of the Lord ; but the language is general, referring not so 
much to the injunctions peculiar to the Mosaic religion as to the 
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moral requirements which conscience aided by the Spirit of 
God is able to apprehend — the spiritual demands upon humanity, 
which enlightened conscience approves and appropriates. The 
moral law in essence is meant— that which is declared perfect 
converting the soul. The religious conceptions of the people 
were not such as are contained in the Pentateuch, any more 
than their civil institutions and domestic manners were re- 
gulated by the same book. The very idea lying at the basis 
of the theocracy was contravened by the establishment of 
monarchy. In short, their religious conceptions resembled the 
old ante-Mosaic ones more than the Jehovism of Moses. In 
their civil life the law was cither determined by custom or 
the kingly will. The existing remembrance of Moses and his 
law was thuswague and indistinct. 

Different causes have been assigned for the fact stated.^ It 
can only be found in this, that the Mosaic legislation was un- 
written till a comparatively late date, even in its principal parts. 
All that proceeded from the legislator’s own pen and was em- 
bodied in the Elohim dociunents was almost unknown ; because 
they were private writings. The Jeliovist wrote much later, the 
redactor coming after him ; and the Dcuteronomist later still. 
Thus the law m a icJiote was a nonentity to the nation, because it 
was not written. It grew up into its present form by parts and 
gradually, so as to make no general or ])ublic impression on the 
body of the people ; who were in fact all but unacquainted with 
the pieces out of which it rose to its full dimensions. Even the 
prophets seem to have known of the task which Moses accom- 
plished chiefly bf/ tradition — the tradition too being vague and 
incomplete. They w^re not acquainted with the lawgiver’s sys- 
tem because it was never before them in its proper authenticity, 
in writinri. Ilis principles were transmitted in another way, and 
became the imperishable inheritance of the nation. Hengsten- 
berg is wrong in asserting that the whole ministry of the pro- 
phets in the kingdom of Israel is an inexplicable enigma unless 
on the assumption of the public introduction of the Pentateuch ; 
he might have been right in saying that their ministry would 
have presented an insoluble riddle unless the fundamental ideas 
of the Mosaic religion had been p^e^douBly revealed. 

The fact which we have accounted for can hardly be at- 
tributed to the psalmists, prophets, and most pious of the 
Israelites having risen from uie letter to the spirit of Mosaism. 
In the development of the national religion that result naturally 
took place. It was however a slow, gradual, imperfect process 
—-one that fails to explain the 'almost total silen^!!^ respecting 


^ ^ioolas, Etudea critiques, p. 224, ct 
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the Mosaic lerislation^ and the absence of its marked influence 
upon aU civil and social life. It fails to explain the silence 
respectinff it that prevails in the period of uie Judges, whe^ 
the legislation miist have been comparatively fresh, and the 
time scarcely admitted of much spiritual development. It 
fails to explain the fact that the Judges themselves violated the 
M^ic injunctions — as Gideon in making an ephod. And it 
fails to explain many parts of David's and Solomon’s conduct in 
ecclesiastical matters. In short, the Mosaic laws were syste- 
matically violated in the conduct of the jx^oplo and their rulers. 
The most pious themselves did not hesitate to act in opposition 
to them. Jewisli liard-heartedness and indocility do not go the 
length of accounting for these phenomena. Nor can we sup- 
TOse that the law in its fulness did not exist (ill -the captivity. 
ITie present Pentateucli liad appeared before ; and iniportaut 
parts of the legislation liad l)een reduced to writing prior to tlie 
existence of the whole work ; but tiny were little read or known, 
vague tradition and dim n'membrancc supplying the place of a 
good acquaintance with Mosaic institutions. Yet the essential 
ideas of Jehovism gave a new and noble impulse to the nation’s 
heart, stimulating tlie God-consciousness of the best souls, and 
furnishing a divine fulcrum by which alone the moral elevation 
of the nation could be etfected. It was the incorruptible scK^d 
cast into an ungcnial soil and germinating feebly, but still 
unchokcd, bearing life and liglit to men. 

The preceding discussions shi‘w tliat we do not suppose 
the present Pentateuch to have received its ibrm from Ezra, as 
Nicolas recently argues.* It is impossible to assign it so late a 
date, Uis peculiar view of Jehovism and Elohism brings liim 
to the conclusion tliat an epoch in wliich the old oj>positioii 
of Jehovism and Elohism had entirely disajipearod — in which 
the two parallel currents had reunited, and the divisions which 
filled the whole history of Israel from ]Moses till the final period 
of monarchy were at length cilactKl and had even fallen into 
profound forgetfulness, — such an epoch is nci^essary to the 
very conception of reuniting in the same collection writings so 
diverse as the Elohistic and Jehovistic documents. That time 
did not arrive before the return from captivity 

The method in which this critic puts l^lohists and Jeho- 
vists in anta^nism to one another during the history of the 
nation from Moses till the Dabylonian captivity, appears to 
us totally incorrect. One would suppose from nis view, that 
Elohism and Jehovism were ttco relifjions i^ervadcd by different 
kinds of monotheism ; and that the adherents of the two were 

’ cHtiquen sur U ancien Testament, p. 84 et soqq. 
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animated all along by mutual hostility, so that each party 
persecuted the other when it TOt the superiority. But there was 
no such antagonism. The Mosaic worship and ritual were only 
ih^ development of Elohism. The one merged into the other, 
for which it prepared the way. All the diversities and contra- 
dictions existing between the Elohist and Jehovist documents 
should not bo viewed as involving the personal rivalries and 
disputes of religious parties in the nation. The Israelites were 
either addicted to the worship of one God, or inclined to 
idolatry. The former included both Elohists and Jehovists 
without any sharp distinction in their respective faiths. Indeed 
Elohism existed in the nation^B traditionB oral and written, 
rather than in living representatives at the time and after the 
Elohists wrote. 

It is useless to appeal to the Jewish traditions respecting 
Ezra restoring the Pentateuch.^ They are exaggerations of his 
laudable efforts in the department of ecclesiastical reform. 
That the sacred books of the nation formed an object of his 
care, that he made one or more collections and otherwise 
improved their condition may be properly allowed, without 
proceeding the length of holding that he put together the 
documents now com})()sing the Pentateuch. 

The difileully which iXicolas finds in supposing that 
Douterononlj^ could have been associated with books com- 
panitively ancient, towards the last time of monarchy, or 
universally uccept(‘(l as a sacred document of Mosaisra, does not 
seem great. The Jehovist did not long precede the Deuterono- 
mist. Tile narrative in 2 Kings xxii. 8, etc., clearly implies 
the existence of the book ; and the reign of Manasseh when 
it was first written, with the succeeding one of Araon, agrees 
with the fact of its being almost unknown and unchallenged 
as an authentic Mosaic production. The discovery of the 
book of the law by llilkiah in the temple, its public recogni- 
tion by Josiah the king, and the respect paid to it as a guide 
in reforming the worship of God, agree with the fact of its 
recent origin, without the necessity of a long period giving 
Ub Banction so to speak to the book, before it could be judged 
worthy of a place beside the writings of Moses and the pro- 
phets. The arguments of Mons. Nicolas therefore, appear leas 
weighty than ho thinks. His opinion is certainly preferable to 
that of Simon ; for it represents Ezra as only putting old 
documents in a new order, vrithout introducing any modification 
into their contents. He was simply their collector; not their 
redactor or author in whole or in part, as Simon supposed. 


^ Etudes critiqued sur la Bible, ancicn Testament, p. 87. 
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Equally incorrect with Nicolas’s estimate of thu time when the 
present Pentateuch first appeared is his notion of the redactor, 
whom he reduces almost to a non-entity. It is not necessary 
to suppose that he should either have done a great deal when 
he united the leading documents, as Nicolas thinks ho ought 
and would as editor ; or that he should have merely put them 
side by side without addition, omission, or modification, because 
they had a sacred character in his eyes, as well as those of his 
contemporaries. The redactor was not so remote from the 
Jehovist as to be deterred by this character of sacredness. Nor 
could the feeliiig in question have hindered any pious Hebrew 
from modifying and otherwise freely handling the documents, 
till after the captivity. Mens. Nicolas, like some other critics, 
thinks unduly of numerous doeamenfs Elohistic and Jehovistic ; 
without sufticiently considering or allowing for oral traditions 
and legends that formed their source, and which they scarcely 
exhausted.^ 

XXI. AATiat testimony does the N(‘W Testament give re- 
garding the Mosaic com])osition of the rentateuch ? 

The words of the Pharisees are 'Matt. xix. 7), "Why did 
Moses then command to give a writing of divorcement, and to 
put her away T* referring to Dent. xxiv. 1. Mai’k xii. 19, is 
parallel. 

And he answered and said unto them, Wluii^ did Moses 
command you ? And they said, Moses sufiered to write a bill 
of divorcement, and to put lier away. And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, For the hardness of your heart he WTote you 
this precept’’ (Mark x. 3-Oj. 

‘‘ Have ye not read in the booh of J/b.srs, how' in the bush God 
spake unto him, saying, I am the God of Abraham,” etc., etc. 
(Mark xii. 26.) Here the allusion is to Exodus iii. 6, which 
was not written by Aloses, as we su])pose. 

‘‘ Abraham saith unto him. They have Moses and the pro- 
phets ; let them hear them And he said unto him, If 

they hear not Mose.s and the j)rophcts, neither wdll they bo 
persuaded though one rose from the dead” (Luke xvi. 29-31). 

And beginning at iloses and all the prophets, he expounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself. 

These are the w’ords which I spake unto you while 

I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which were 
written in the law of Moses,” etc., etc. (Luke xxiv. 27-44). 
Nothing in these words necessitates the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch. 

“We have found him of whom Moses in the law, and the 
prophets, did write” (John i. 46). • 

^ Etudes critiques sur la Bible, p. 69 ct seqq. 
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Christ affirms that Moses mote of him (John v. 46, 47). 
Here the allusion is mainly to Deut. xviii. 15-18. But all the 
Messianic types and promises are included — the Messianic 
bearing of the whole Bentateuch. In the same place the 
Redeemer speaks of Moseses writings. 

“ Did not Moses give you the law,^* etc. (John vii. 19). 

‘‘ Now Moses in the law commanded us that such should be 
stoned’* (John viii. 5). 

** For Moses truly said unto the fathers, A prophet shall the 
Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto 
me : him shall ye hear in all things whatsoever he shall say 
unto you ” (Acts iii. 22). 

For Moses of old time hath in every city them that preach 
him, being read in the synagogues every Sabbath-day ” (Acts 
XV. 21). 

‘‘ Having therefore obtained help of God, I continue unto this 
day, witnessing both to small and great, saying none other 
things than those which the prophets and Moses did say should 
come’’ (Acts xxvi. 22). 

He (Paul) expounded and testified the kingdom of God, 
persuading them concerning Jesus, both out of the law of 
Moses, and out of the prophets” (Acts xxviii. 23). 

A more diflicult passage is tliat in the Epistle to the Romans 
X. 6 , — “For Moses describeth the righteousness which is of the 
law. That tlie man which doeth those things shall live by 
them,” where tlie original is in Lev. xviii. 5. Here it certainly 
seems to be st«aled that Moses wrote Leviticus, or at least the 
eighteenth chapter. 

“ But even unto this day, when !Moses is read, the vail is 
upon their heart ” (2 Cor. iii. 15). 

“ Of which tribe (Judah) Moses spake nothing concerning 
priesthood” (Ileb. vii. 14). 

Tlie plirase hook of Closes (ilark xii. 20) does not imply that 
he wrote all in the book so called ; nor does it necessarily pre*^ 
suppose his writing any part of it. It may only mean the book 
relating to him. Yet it must be confessed that the natural 
explanation is, “ the book written by Moses.” In other places 
there is no jx^culiar difliculty, although quotations from all books 
of the Pentateuch occur in the Now Testament. It is either 
said, God says to Moses (lloin. ix. 15), or, Moses says (Rom. x. 
19), or, Moses torote to us, the quotation being from Deutero- 
nomy, as in Mark xii. 19 ; Luke xx, 28. 

What then must l>c stiid of Rom. x. 5, where Leviticus is 
assi^od to Mosaic authorship ? AVhat of Mark xii. 26, where 
Christ seems to identify Exodus with Jiloses’s authorship ? 
What of John v. 46, 47, and of Matt. xix. 7, where Christ also 
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refers to Deuteronomy as Moses’s writing P The single passage 
quoted from Leviticus, not to speak of those in Exodus and 
J^uteronomy, is sufficient to shake tlie belief of a superficial 
reader in the post-Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, When 
however it is stated in the New Testament that Moses wrote so 
mid sOy it does not nece&sarily follow that he actually penned 
what is imputed to him, or the whole book from which a single 
passage is cited. To judge properly of the question, various 
considerations should be taken into account. 

First, The true method of proceeding is to determine the 
authorship of the Old Tcstiimcnt books irrespectively of the New 
Testament, in the first instance. The higher criticism must 
decide the question independenUy- What evidence do the books 
themselves furnish of their age and authorship ? Here the 
various internal lihenomena of language, style, manner, struc- 
ture, miLst be carefully weighed — ('very particular, in short, that 
contributes to the formation of a just conclusion. Judged in 
this way, solely by internal evidence, the lVntat('Uch was not 
written by Mosc's. No lxK)k of it came 1‘rom his jk'ii. Criticism 
arrives at that result before any other part of the Old Testament 
or the New is examiiu'd. What then are we to say of New 
Testament passages which sjx'ak of Moses >vriting the Penta- 
teuch in whole or in part P 

Secondly. Christ and his a]X)stles did not come into the world 
to instruct the Jews in criticism. Faith in Christ dex's not limit 
critical invc'stigatioii. The reply of ^\"it8ius to this statement, 
though sanctioned by Havernick and Keil, is insufficient. That 
theologian, though allo\\ing that tlu'y were not teachers of 
criticism, avers that they were teachers of truths and did not 
suffer themselves to lx imixjscKl on by ])re\'ailing ignorance or 
the cunning of the rulers. They did not come into the world to 
foster vulgar errors, and support them by their authority.^ 
Very true ; but the jx)int in debate is, was it a fostering of 
vulgar error, or sujqxrting of it by their authority, to abstain 
from shewing the J()ws that Moses did not write the whole 
Pentateuch P Did they allow themseh es to lx impojxd on by 
prevailing ignorance bixause they were silent on the Mosaic 
authorship of the first five books of the Bible ? Was it a part 
of their mission as teachers of truth to prove that the Pentateuch 
did not proceed from Moses P We deny that it was. 

In di^ussing a delicate point like the present, we might 


' Enimvero non fiiere Christiw ct apostoli criticcs doctores, quales sc haberi 
postulant, qui bodie sibi regnum Htterarum in quavis viiidicant scientia; faerunt 
tamen doctores Tcritatis, neqne passi sunt sibi per communem ignorantiam out pro- 
eemm astum imponi. Non certo in mundum renere, ut vulgares crrorcs fovorent, 
suaque auctoritate munirent, nee per Judaeos solum sed ct populos uniee a se 
penoentes longe lateque spargereut. Miscellan. Baer. i. p. 117. 
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object to the union of Christ and the apostles, as though they 
occupied the same *Btand-point. Our* Saviour had the Spirit 
toithout measure^ and knew all thin^. He was properly and 
truly infallible, whereas the apostles had the. Spirit in meamrey 
and did not know many things. It is unnecessary, however, to 
urge this objection at the present time. In some things both 
adopted a wise accommodation to popular views. They did not 
in matters of moment ; but with such imimportant points of 
criticism as the authorship of the Pentateuch they did not 
interfere. The fact that they were teachers of truth did not 
lead them to meddle wdth and correct all questions; but only 
those of important doctrine. If they make declaratiom or state- 
meiita irrespectively of the jyersom %cith whom they argued^ and on 
their oten proper authority, they must be believed as asserting what 
is literally correct ; but when confuting the Jews, they generally 
reasoned ^\T[th them on their own principles. Employing the 
argumentum ad hominern they simply accepted the acknowledged 
sentiments of the j^eople, without vouching for their truth. Let 
it be carefully observecl that they did not urge that as truth 
which they thought to be falsehood. To impute such a thing tp 
the Sa\dour is impious. It is scarcely less so to ascribe it to the 
apostles and evangelists. “ Men are particularly attentive,” 
says Dr. Iley, ‘‘ to any reasoning upon their own principles; and 
W'lien they arc connneed of their own inconsistency (which they 
are by the argumentum ad hominern), they grow humble and 
reasonable, attentive to truth, and willing to admit it. The 
arguing of wliic*h we are speaking, in quotation from, or allusion 
to, the Old Testament, is generally of the nature of the argu- 
mentum ad hominern, if not always.”^ In another place the same 
writer says : “ We have now reason to think that no text, or 
scarcely any, was ever either cited or alluded to by our Saviour, 

but according to the notions of the Jews then present Now, 

^ if it is the duty of those who teach religion to become all things 
to all men, that they may by all means save some, how could 
any one better become a Jew to the Jews than by entering into 
their favourite mode of jK'rsuasion ? It gave no authorUy to any 
sense of a passage of Scripture, because it was not understood to 
do 80 ; it imj)lied no error, no falsehood ; and it made the 
affinities l)etween the two disj)en 8 ations, the harmony of the 
divine ^comisels, to be more strongly perceived.”^ Agreeing 
as we clo with this theologian in the sentiment that our ^viour 
and his apostles accomm^ated their mode of reasoning to the 
habitual notions of the Jews, no authority can be attributed to 
that refining exc^t where it takes the form of an independent 

* Leotnrei on Divinity, vol. I, p. 189, third edition, 1841. 

» Ibid, vol. L, pp. IW, 185. 
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deehration or ataUtnent, and so rests on the speaker’s credit. It 
should also be observed; that historical aifd critical questions 
oould only belong to the sphere of his human culture — a culture 
stamped with the characteristics of his age and country. The 
deveiopment of Jesus is distinctly recognised in the New Testa- 
ment, and is not incompatible with his DiHne nature (Luke ii. 
25). Considering therefore the human limitations to which 
the Son of God was subjected on eurtli, wo are not irreverent in 
supposing that he shared the conmion Aiews of the Jews in his 
day in regard to ix)ints ethically or doctrinally uuimixirtont. 

Objections to oiu* conclusion respecting the authorship of the 
Pentateuch cannot be legitimately urged at the present day. It 
is too late, for example, to adduce that 1‘ounded on the 
Samaritan Pentateuch being substantially the same as the 
JcT^dsh copy. Tlie argument used to 1 k' that the Samaritans got 
the book from the kingtloiii of the ten trilx\s, and the latter from 
Judah. Accordingly the work must have existed in its present 
form before the sejmratioii of the trilx's under Keholxuim. 
Ilengstenberg has copiously and ably refuted this jxisition.* 
There is no gocnl groimd for saying that the Samaritans got 
their Pentateuch from Israel. It is more likely that they had it 
from Manassch, the son of the high prii'st as Josc'phus (uills 
him, who fled to the Samaritans and dr(*w many Jews at‘ter him. 

It is also too late to adduce the abs(*nce of any distinct 
announcement of the soul’s immortality, as an argument against 
the late comi>osition of the IVaituteuch ; lK*(‘ause (as is alleged) so 
much light had shone forth upon the Mil)j(‘ct in the time of«i)avid, 
that he could anticipate tin* pleasur(\s at (ii>d\s right hand for 
evermore; while the jiropln'ts desenbe in glowing strains the 
everlasting glori(‘s of 3Ies>>iuh’s salvation. 

This argument, if such it can be called, rests on a false basis. 
The doctrine of immortality is not enunciatc^fl more clearly in 
the Psalms than it is in the IVntatem h. Indee<l it is not dh-, 
tinctly enunciated in either. In a fcAV ])assage8 in the Psalms 
the poets seem to have pierced for the moment Ixyond the 
visible world into a future, where th(»y should continue to exist ; 
but \!ek^ ^retailing tone never ris(»s into nettled belief. It is only a 
spiritual anticipation of the inner man — a dim foreshadowing of 
the soxil’s immoi talitv, Ix^th in the Psalms and prophets. Any 
enunciation of the everlasting glories of Messiah’s salvation in 
the prophets is merely sjnritual prevision, vague and ideal, 
involving no belief in the doctrine of immortality. ^Vliatever 
light was shining round the compiler of laws and documents — 
the light of inspired poets and prophets — ^he had little to do 


' Autbentie doB Pentat. vol. i. p. 1 et seqq. 
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wi& it trcm tlie nature of his work It was not in keeping witk 
ye talk to write according to the development of hie own age 
on all eiibjecte. But we aeeert, fiom an extended examination 
of ^ later books, that the doctrine of inunortality is as clearly 
found in the Pentateuch as in the writings of ike time when the 
compilers lived. 

In bringing our remarks on the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch to a close, we cannot refrain from expressiag the 
conviction that the case against the correctness of me tradition 
which has so long assigned the composition of ihis part of Scrip- 
ture to the Hebrew legislator, is fiiUy established. Litemal 
evidence disagrees with tradition. K scientific theology detect 
the groundlessness of external evidence, the latter must give 
way. So in the present instance. It is now an acknowledged 
resiilt of scientific criticism that Moses did not write the Penta- 
teuch as it is. The authority of the work is not impaired on 
that account ; though persons ignorant of the true bearing of 
critical theology may think so. Let none be deceived by the usual 
talk respecting the credit of the history being destroyed pro- 
vided contradictions and discrepancies in it be established ; its 
being imtrustworthy ; undeserving implicit confidence ; ceasing 
to be an authoritative testimony, etc. Such idle and vague 
declamation can only impose on the ignorant. It suits the vul- 
gar apprehension to preach about the sacred volume sinking to 
the level of other ancient histories and of being no more than an 
ordinary production, if the conclusions advocated by the most 
enlighten^ critics be adopted. To talk of the results we 
have arrived at as deeply affecting the faith of the church is the 
cant of imcducated minds. The authenticity of the Pentateuch 
is not a question of religion and rationalism, of faith and unbe- 
lief. Those who regard the record as the depository of the early 
religious traditions of the Hebrews and the revelations vouch- 
safed to their T^dsest men, who look upon it as embodying the 
divine truth possessed by that race and preparing the way tor a 
higher and purer dispensation, do not destroy the authority of 
the Pentateuch. They do not undermine the pillars of Christi- 
anity. To affirm that they do, is mischievous absurdity. ^ Thc^ 
do deny the infallibility of written books, as well as the infalli- 
bility of the persons who composed them. They do m ai n t ain 
that they are human books, having mch a dMne charactw aikd 
aspect as it befits the wisdom and perfections of the Deity for 
m^ to conceive of, and for his truest servants of old to be 
mirrored in. They do hold the Mosaic books to be firithfuL 
records of the ancient Jews, containing sublime views of ^he 
Almighty Creator and his works, showmg a pure monotheism 
to have been the foitii of the highest minds among the old 

9 
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Hebrews, yet imperfect notions on their part of theology, science, 
art, civilization. Christianity stands on another and better basis 
than the Mosaic composition of the Pentateuch. It has nothing 
to do either with the question of its authorship or its document. 
It is not injuriously affected by the discrepancies observable in 
the traditions it embodies. We hold by the truth ; we contend 
for and value it as much as the noisy declaimers who ascribe infi- 
delity to all who will not endorse their fancies. Wo appeal to the 
test of an enlightened criticism which "understands the Hebrew 
language and does not deal in quibbles and apologies. We 
will not be scared by anathemas or dogmatism, prejudices or 
denunciations. The question is, what is the true nature of these 
Mosaic records ? Who wrote them ? Are they infallibly correct 
and consistent, divine to the excluBton of evei*y human element of 
imperfection f Were they dictated from heaven to Moses; if 
not, did he alone \iTite them under such superintendence M 
effectually secured aheolute correctness? To talk about their 
autl^rityy credit^ and saardness till their real nature has been 
settled, is nugatorj’. It is using words vaguely ; or using them 
with a certain implied meaning amounting to a begging of the 

? ue8tiom The subject has nothing to do with personal religion, 
t has to do with nght views of revelation y and greatly conduces 
to their formation. There is an erroneous idea abroad, that per- 
sons who wrote books preserv’cd in the canon were the only 
inspired individuals. All religious men were counted intmired, 
under the Old Testament dis|)ensation ; some possessing a larger 
measure of the Spirit than others. Moses was not the only 
inspired person of liis time. He had successors who were in- 
spi^ as well as he, though not to the same extent. But the 
authority of sacred writings has no connection with names. Un- 
known persons may have had the Spirit of God in a larger 
degree than those with w'hose name^ we arc acquainted. If the 
divinity of a book depended on the name of a writer, the book 
would be nothing more than human. The dicine would then be 
personal and individual. But truth is indejKjndent of persons. 
No historical loss affects it. Hence revelation can lose nothing 
by a critical rejection of the Mosaic authority of the Penta- 
teuch. That work, containing a divine revelation, must have a 
value independent of authority derived from authorship. A 
divine revelation is not such because of the person who conveys it 
in writing, but because it contains divine truth. The process 
therefore of judging the credibility of a divine revelation is not 
a historicaly but religious, thing. It is subjective and ideal, not 
ctjectire. The opponents of criticism lament their historical 
loss in not possessing a narrative conten^raneous with the 
events, instem of later traditions. But the loss is a gain, if 
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criticism giyes forth historical truth ; axd if it does uot^ let its 
baseleesiieBS be shown. To build the author!^ of revelatiou ou 
the untruBf can answer no good purpose. It is thei^ore incum- 
bent on the enemies of historical criticism who dislike its de- 
cision regarding the Pentateuch, to refiite it on hietoricai grounds. 
Ab long as they deal in nothing but prejudiceSy thw cannot hope 
for a nearing from truth-loving theologians. Well did the 
immortal De Wette write, so Tong ago as the year 1805: — 
** Pentateuchum non esse a Moses conscriptum, sed seriori aetate 
ortum, nostris diebus, postquam tarn multum tamque docte atque 
sagaoiter hac de re disputatum est, neminenr adhuc esse puto, 
qui neget, praeter eos qui auctoritatis suae magis tuendae causa, 
quam veritatis studio ducti, contrariam sententiam defendunt. 
Neque tamen satis est negare, Mosem Pentateuchi auctorem 
esse ; res eo ducenda est, ut statuamus, diversorum auctorum 
scripta in eo volumine esse congesta et concinnata.^^^ 

We conclude by affirming that there is little external evidence 
for the Mosaic authorship. And what little there is, does not 
stand the test of criticism. The succeeding writers of the Old 
Testament do not confirm it. The venerable authority of Christ 
himself has no proper bearing on the question. The objectioi^ 
derived from internal structure are conclusive against the Mosaic 
authorship. Various contradictions are irreconcileable. The 
traces of a later date are convincing. The narratives of the 
Pentateuch are usually trustworthy, though partly mythical and 
legendary. The miracles recorded were the exaggenmons of a 
later age. The voice of God cannot, without profanity, oe said to 
have externally uttered all the precepts attributed to him. Moses’ 
hand laid the foundation of the edifice of God’s word, which has 
grown into the proportions in which we now possess it ; but he 
was not the first writer who penned parts of the national legends 
and history. He was emphatically a lawgiver y not a historian 
— a grand spiritual actor in the life-drama of the Israelites, 
who founded their theocratic constitution under the direct guid- 
ance of the Supreme. 

XXII. When was the present Pentateuch completed ? The 
date of it coincides with that of Deuteronomy. Hence the rei^ 
of Manasseh was the period when the Pentateuch ap^>eared. Is 
this supported by any evidence external to the work itself? In 
2 Kings xxii. 8, etc., there is a narrative which seems to imply 
the existence of the Pentateuch in Josiah’s reign. It is »dd 
that Hilkiah the priest found th^book of the law in the house of 
the Lord. That this was the Pentateuch may be inferred from 
the following considerations : — 


' Opnsoola Thsologioa, p. 161 . 
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(#) Jwiak ordered ^ paBsorer to be kept «b written m tke 
teok. And diere was not hcddeoi sack a paasover firom tlie 
Ai^of tke judges that jvdg^ Israel, nor in all the days of the 
kmgs of Israel, nor of tra kings of Judah/’ In order to oele* 
brate die passoTor with so mudi solemn^, the entile Penta^ 
tench WKniM be reqimed ; because the prinoi^ law respecting 
that feast is in Ex. xii. 1-20, and Num. xxtuL 16-25 ; whereas 
^e porticularB respecting it in Deuteronomy are fewer (xvi. 1-8). 

(b) curses m the newlv-found book (2 Chron. xxxiv. 24) 
ooidd not be exhausted by tnose in Deut. xxvii. 14-26, xxvi^ 
15-68» Josiah must also have read the shorter imprece^ons in 
Ijev. xxvi. 14-45, because of the 30th verse of Lev. xxvi. com- 
with 2 Kings xxiii. 14-16. In the former we read, And 
1 will cast your carcases upon the carcases of your idols ; in the 
latter it is said that Josiw brake in pieces the images and out 
down the eproves, undJiUed their places with the bones of men^ and 
also that he took the bones out of the sepulchres and burned 
them upon the altar and pUuted it. This novel mode of pollu- 
tion seems to have origmated from reading the book, which 
must have been the Pentateuch. 

The preceding considerations while tending to show that 
Deuteronomy alone does not satisfy the conditions of the case 
but that the preceding books are required, point to our presell 
Pentateuch. It is possible indeed, as some critics have thought, 
that the book in question consisted of a collection of laws amr- 
wards inferted in the Pentateuch ; but this se^ns to be a gra- 
tuitous hypothesis. In its favour has been quoted the phrase, 
** all the words of the book” which were road to the assembled 

people (2 Kings xxiii. 2) ; but the term ^3 all should not be 
urgm here, for the entire was not read before the people, nor 
even all Deuteronomy. It is acknowledged that the word all is 
used indefinitely in some cases. Besides, the record in Kings 
does not necessarily imply only one reading. In like manner 
the reading of the book before the king by Shaphan did not 
extend to the whole Pentateuch, nor to Deuteronomy itself, but 
was limited perhaps to the 27th and 28th chapters, provided 
there was but a single reading. 

Some have considered the fact of Josiah’s total ignorance of 
the contents of the book as adverse to our view ; for the produc- 
tion appears quite new, and till then unknown. But it should 
be considered, that part of th^book at least, viz., Deuteronoimr, 
was new. And this was the portion which excited the clum 
interest, as appears from the king’s words, because our fathers 
have not hearkened imto the wor& of this book,” which refer to 
&e expressions in Deut. xxvii 26. The reason why the book 
is described in language apparently applicable to a new work is. 
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beeauie atteatbn was ebis&j dhected to the part winch made 
a siroag iiB](»pe8sion on the king’s nund^ i.e. Benteronmny. Tim 
Tciy way in whicli this work is first qKiken of^ ^Ae book of 
laW| shews that it was not iffAoify ni^own. Some at least 
of the priests and prophets were aware of its existenoe. During 
the idolatrous reign of Manasseh and his successor, it may haye 
been put aside, and the pious may have concealed copies of it, so 
that it was Jbund again and emerged from its hiding-place. If 
the prophetess HuMah, to whom the king sent HiTkiah and 
Shaphan to ascertain the time when Jehovah was about to bring 
disa^r on the kingdom, knew the threatenings contained in Ihe 
book and could accurately discourse respecting them, she must 
have been previously acquainted with the scope of it. We may 
add, that the title, ‘‘ the book of the covenanv ^ in 2 Kings xxiii. 
2, agrees best with the Pentateuch, which is accordingly termed 
or ^v^lov Buidi]fcrj9, in 1 Maccab. i. 57 ; and Sirach 
xxiv. 23.^ 

It has been said, that 2 Chron. xvii. 9 shews the Pen- 
tateuch to have already existed in the days of Jehoshaphat, 
because we read there of the priests and Levites having book 
of the late of the Lord with them, as they taught in the cities of 
Judah. But thou^ the Chronicle- writer probably considered 
the book to be the Pentateuch, we are not bound to accept his 
statement ; for it is well known that he has transferred later jmeno- 
mena to earlier times. Hence his statement cannot shake what 
is otherwise well-founded. The phrase added by the 

Chronist to H|n^ in speaking of the book found by 

HiUdah in the temple, proves nothing as to its being Moees^s 
autograph; for T3 need not be referred to with UVTJ 
understood, as if the sense were, the book written by the hand of 
Moses; but *1^3 belongs to mW, intimating that Moses was the 
author of the late, not of the book containing it. 

Thus history makes no earlier mention of the pr^nt Penta- 
teuch than the reign of Josiah. It had been completed shortly 
before ; but was put aside and disregarded till the king set about 
a thorough reform of Judah, when it was brought forui into the 
light of day and exalted to its rightful place. 

We cannot agree with such as think that HKlkiah practised 
a fraud on this occasion, by substituting a composition of his 
own, or one concocted by himself and a few others. Whatever 
may have been the circumstances of the times, it is inconceivahle 
that a band of theocratic patriots should have recourse to suck 
means to supply a firm foundation for the popular belief, and at 


^ See 

p. 82 . 


Orimm is the Exegetisches Handbuoh su den Apokryphes, dritte liefeniiig, 
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the same time to increase the authority of the priesthood. 
Neither the whole work, nor the book of Deuteronomy, was 
brought forth from a place where it had been designedly put to 
be diewn to the king for the first time ; for how could Hilkiah 
say to Shaphan, “ I have found the hook of the law,” if the whole 
book were really new ? 
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I. Contents. — The book of Genesis may be divided into two 
leading parts, viz. chapters i.— xi., and xii.-l. The first contains 
the history of the world before Abraham ; the latter, the history 
of three progenitors of the Jewish nation — ^Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. 

These two great divisions contain eleven minor parts, viz., 
i.-ii. 4 ; ii. 4-iv. 2G ; v. l~vi. 8 ; \d. 9-ix. 29 ; x. l~xi. 9 ; xi. 
10-26; xi, 27-xxv. 11; xxv. 12-18; xxv. 19-xxxv. 29; 
xxxvi. ; xxxvii. 1-1. 26. Most of these have appropriate titles 
or inscriptions. 

The first part contains an account of the creation of the earth. 
It is a mistake to suppose tliat the sacred writer had the ttsibk 
universe in view. “The heavens and the earth’* is a phrase 
equivalent to “ the world,” comprehending the two parts that 
present themsedves to observation, and for which the Old Testa- 
ment has no native expression. The author commences with a 
cosmogony. He confines himself to the globe we inhabit. The 
first verse states generally the same eom'se of action which the 
subsequent verses sj>ecity. AVe disagree with Dr. P. Smith 
when he affirms that the sublime sentence in i. 1, “ stands as an 
independent axiom at the head of the sacred volume, announcing 
that there was an epoch, a point in the flow of infinite duration, 
when the whole of the dependent world, or whatever portion of 
it first had existence was brought into being ; and that this 
commencement of being was not from preexistent materials nor 
by fortune, chance or accident, nor through the skill of any 
finite agent, but absolutely and solely by the will, wisdom, and 
power of the One and only God. It was a creation in the 
proper sense, not a modelling or new-forming.”^ On the con- 
trary, there is no break between the first and second verses, and 
should be none. In the general proposition at the commence- 
ment, the course of action which is detailed in the following 

^ On the Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological 
Science, p. 270 , third edition. 
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rerses is summarily given. The condition of the earth before it 
was reduced to order is described as one of confusion. At the 
will of God however, light is produced, and the vicissitude of 
day and night arises. On the second day the firmament, an 
apparently solid substance, presented itself*. On the third day 
the earth was separated from the waters, and so the dry ground 
and the seas were formed ; after which vegetation of various 
sorts was made to spring forth. The heavenly luminaries, the 
sun, moon, and constellations were created for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of this globe on the fourth day. On the fifth were 
created fishes and birds of different kinds. The work of the 
sixth day consisted in fomiing from the earth, quadrupeds, 
reptiles, and man, male and female. The section concludes with 
God’s sanctif'jung the seventh day in memory of the glorious 
completion of His work (i. l~ii. 3). 

At the fourth verse of the second chapter commences a new 
section headed by a title or insc*ription. Here we have another 
account of creation different in its course and circumstances from 
the first. It has no mention of successive days or stages of 
creation ; but begins w ith the origin of plants as preparatory to 
the formation of the garden for man’s ab<xle. A river is said to 
have supplied the garden with w’ater, and hence to have formed 
four principal streams. Animals w’cre then made and presented 
before Adam that he might give them names ; after which the 
Almighty presented the first man w'ith a com 2 )union taken from 
the substance of the man himself. Subjoined is an intimation 
of the primeval purity of the first pair. The w'hole account of 
Eden, with its two wonderful trees and man’s original naked- 
ness, is preparatory to the following nan’utive where his early 
destiny is narrated (ii. 4-25). 

In the third chapter we have an account of the fall of our 
first parents from the state in which they w^ere created. The 
serpent tempts the woman to disregard the ])rohibition of the 
tiw of knowledge of good and evil. She yields to the tempta- 
tion ; and at her offer the man also partakes of the fruit, and 
trangresses the dirinc law. Tliis act is followed by a conscious- 
n^s of the loss of purity. A sense of shame prompts them to 
hide themselves from the Almighty. But he examines and 
passes sentence on all, — the seqxjnt, the woman, and the man. 
It is then stated that l)oth are clothed with the skins of animals, 
and expelled from the garden of Eden (iii.). 

The history of the fall is followed by a narrative which 
exhibits the deformity of sin, Cain and Abel, two of the 
children of Adam and Eve, are represented as bringing their 
respective offerings to God. Abel’s is accepted, while Cain’s is 
rejected. The latter murders his brother. lie becomes a 
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Tttgabond oi^ the earth, without a settled habitation. He after* 
wards takes up his abode in a country which appears to have 
derived its name from the fact of his banishment. There he 
becomes the father of Enoch, the ancestor of Lamech^the first 
recorded polygamist ; the descendants of whose two wives are 
particularly distinguished. After mentioning the birth of Seth, 
and also of a son to Seth, the section concludes with the states 
ment that men then began to worship Jehovah (iv.). 

The next chapter contains another genealogical list of Adam’s 
descendants. Among the most remarkable of Adam’s descend- 
ants, as given in the fifth chapter, is Enoch, distinguished for 
his exalt^ piety and its extraordinary reward. The degeneracy 
of mankind proceeded in proportion to their increase. Ihe sons 
of God or angels, intermarried with the daughters of men, from 
which imion races of giants sprung. But Jehovah was dis- 
pleased with such intercourse ; and punished it by abridging the 
duration of human life. On account of their very great wicked- 
ness God detennined to destroy all the inhabitants of the earth, 
with the exception of righteous Noah (v.-vi. 8). 

The next portion is introduced by an inscription stating it to 
be the histoiy of Noah. The general wickedness of man 
requires that the punisliment should extend to the whole human 
race ; and therefore God purposes to destroy all mankind and to 
lay waste the earth, Noah is commanded to construct an ark 
in which liimself, his family, and the various classes of animals 
might be preserved. The beginning and cessation of the flood 
are described. A solemn act of devotion marks the patriarch’s 
gratitude and is accepted. This is follow ed by the divine bless- 
mg on the family of Noah, with an extension of their dominion 
over the lower animals, the grant of animal food, and the prohi- 
bition of capital punishment. The Deity makes a covenant with 
all living beings that they should not be destroyed by another 
flood ; and the rainbow* is made the sign of its accomplishment. 
Noah then plants a vincyaixl, becomes intoxicated, and is inde- 
cently exposed. Predicting the future fates of his sons, he de- 
nounces the curse of degradation on Ham, through his son 
Canaan. The posterity of Shorn and Japheth are blessed. In 
concluding this part of the book a brief notice of the age and 
death of Noah is given (vi. 9~ix.). 

The tenth chapter contains a genealogical survey of the prin- 
cipal nations of Western Asia, North Africa, and Europe, at a 
very remote period. All are derived from Noah’s sons. The 
historian begins wdth the posterity of Japheth, or the ancient 
peoples of Europe and North-Western Asia ; which are followed 
by the Ilamites, or the old nations of North Africa and in part 
Southern Asia. The Shemites are last noticed, viz., the ancient 
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peoples of Western Asia dwelling south of the Asiatic Japhe- 
thites (x.). 

We have next an account of the one language which was 
employed by all the descendants of Noah being confounded. 
At the building of the tower of Babel human arrogance was 
finstrated by the divine interference, so that men were obliged 
to disperse into different lands (xi. 1-9). 

This is followed by a list of Shem's descendants in the line 
whence Abraham sprang. Properly speaking, it is a continua- 
tion of the genealogical table of the Setliites, in the fifth 
chapter, where the descent of Noah from Adam is given in the 
line of the fii-st-borii ; and is intended to shew how Abraham, 
the father of the covenant people, came from Noah in the line of 
the first-born. The table contains ten generations, like the 
Sethite one (xi. 10-20). 

The sacred narrative now passes from the universal primitive 
historj^ of humanity to the particular introducloiy liistory of the 
Israelites, commencing with Abraham the great tuicestor of the 
nation. 

Terah, father of Abraham, removes with his family from Ur 
of the ChiJdees towards the land of Canaan. After reaching 
Haran in the north-western i)art of Slcsopotamia, tlie emi- 
grants continued there till the death of Terah ; when Abraham 
was summoned to i)rocced to Canaan, assured tliat his pos- 
terity should become a great nation, and a blessing to all the 
earth. Accompanied by Lot he enten'd the land at the north, 
and gradually advanced towards tlie soutli, building altars at 
two difierent sjx)ts. In conse(|ueiicc of a famine he was obliged 
to journey into Eg^'pt, where the monarch endeavoured to pro- 
cure Sarah as a wife or concubine, but was pre^'cntcd by some 
divine Ausitation (xi. 27-xii.). 

On returning to Canaan, Abraham and his party separated 
into two divisions ; Lot choosing the valley of the Jordan, 
while Abraham fixed his residence in ITebron, having retained 
for his possession the open country between the Lead Sea and 
the Mediterranean (xiii.). 

The fourteenth chapter relates how certain Eastern kings 
undertook a warlike expedition against the old inhabitants of 
what was afterwards Bashan — Ammonites, Moabites, and 
Edomites, as well as against the Amalekites w^estward of Edom, 
and the Amorites. The inhabitants of the valley of Siddim did 
not escape ; they were routed, and many prisoners carried off by 
the victors, Lot and his family among the number. But Abra- 
ham pursued and routed the retreating foe, recovering both the 
property and the persons that had been seized. On his return, 
ne was met by the king of Salem, who brought refreshments for 
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himself and his army, and blessed him in the name of the Most 
High God. The patriarch gave him a tenth of the spoils (xiv.) 

In the fifteenth chapter, the Almighty promises anew to 
Abraham a numerous posterity and possession of the land of 
Canaan ; while at the same time he enters into a covenant with 
him, in a very solemn manner. The patriarch is also informed 
that it would only be after an interruption of four himdred years 
of servitude in a foreign land, that his posterity should be 
brought into permanent possession of the country (xv.). 

In consequence of the barrenness of Sarah, Abraham is in- 
duced by her suggestion to have intercourse^ with her maid 
Ilagar. Insolence on the part of the servant was the natural 
result ; but Sarah’s harsh treatment obliged her to leave, with 
the view of escaping to Egjqit. A di\ine communication in the 
wilderness promising a numerous oflsi^ring directed her to re- 
turn. Iletuming therefore to the patriarch’s family, she gave 
birth to Ishmael (xvi.). 

This is followed by another divine appearance to Abraham, in 
which the promise of a numerous posterity is renewed. In 
reference to it, his name is changed into Abraham, He is 
assured of Canaan as a possession ; and a covenant is made with 
him for aU time, according to which the Almighty was to be his 
God and the God of his descendants. As a sign of the covenant, 
circumcision is appointed ; with the threat of excision against 
any who should refuse to obey. A slight change in the name of 
Abraham’s wife precedes an emphatic benediction. The cove- 
nant, however, was not meant to embrace the collective posterity 
of Abraham ; God would continue it only with Isaac, the son 
whom Sarah w'as to bear. Accordingly she becomes the mother 
of the covenant people ; on which account her name is altered. 
Abraham and all the males of his family underwent the painful 
rite of circumcision, after this dhiiie communication (xvii.). 

Ajiother divine communication is made to Abraham. About 
mid-day Jehovah accompanied by two angels appears to him, 
accepts of liis friendly hospitality, and promises him a son by 
Sarah, who laughs at the promise. After this he goes towards 
Sodom, communicates to Abraham who accompanied him, his 
determination respecting the inhabitants of the plain; conde- 
scends to a request from the patriarch, who receives the pro- 
mise that if ten righteous men were found in the guilty cities, 
the latter should spared. After this, Abraham, and Jehovah 
^parate. The two angels who had gone before Jehovah arrive 
in the evening at Sodom, where Lot dwelt ; and are hospitably 
entertained ; but threatened with a shameftd treatment by the 
Sodomites. Thev then communicate to Lot the purpose of 
God to destroy the place, and direct him to remove his family 
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and relatrvoB. Witk his wife and two danghtm he hastens 
towards Zoar, which was saved at his request ; but the cities of 
the plain were entirely destroyed by fire and brimstone. The 
patriarch’s wife, curiously looking behind, was turned into a 
pillar of salt (xviii.-xix. 29). 

After this, Lot retreats toTi^rds the mountains, and takes up 
his abode in a cave, accompanied by his two daughters. Their 
incestuous intercourse with him results in the birth of two sons, 
the heads of two races, the Ammonites and Moabites, who were 
exceedingly hated by the Hebrew s, and with w horn they were 
commanded to have no intercourse (xix. 30-38). 

Abraham removes now from the district of Hebron, and settles 
between Kadesh and Shur in Gerar, w here the same thing hap- 
pens to him by means of Abimelech witli Sarah, as had already 
taken place with Pharaoh in Eg\q>t (xx.). 

The twenty-first chapter, after briefly mentioning the birth of 
Isaac and his circumcision on the eighth day, proceeds to relate 
the expulsion of Hagar w'ith her sou Ishmael from Abraham’s 
house. She and Ishmael take up their residence in Paran ; and 
in due time she procures him a wife from her native land. The 
chapter concludes with relating a treaty of peace and friendship 
between Abraham and Abimelech the Philistine king (xxi.). 

Some time after, Abraham is commanded to go to the moun- 
tainous district of Moriah and sacrifice there the son of his 
affection. Assisted by two of hts servants, he prepares wood, 
and without delay sets out on his jouniey. When Isaac is just 
on the point of perishing by his father’s hand, an angel inter- 
poses; and a ram presenting itself is oflered instead. For his 
obedience the patriarch receives the promise of numerous de- 
scendants and great prosperity ; after w hich he returns to Beer- 
sheba. The chapter concludes wnth an account of intelligence 
which had reach^ Abraham respecting the family of his brother 
Nahor ; doubtless with a view to Rebecca, who is soon to appear 
as Abraham’s daughter-in-law (xxii.). 

In the twenty-third chapter w^e have an accoimt of the death 
of Sarah, and the consequent purchase by Abraham of Machpelah 
and its precincts for a burjdng-place. This is followed W the 
successful negotiations for procuring a suitable wife for Isaac. 
Abraham’s faithful steward Eliezer is sent away to Mesopotamia, 
where he obtains in Haran, for his master’s son, Rob^a the 
daughter of Bethuel, Abraham’s nephew. Her he brings with 
him to Canaan where she becomes Isaac’s mfe (xidiL xxiv.). 

The preceding drcumstantial account is followed by Abra- 
ham’s marriage with Keturah, by whom he had several children. 
But the patriarch did not allow any claims of these children to 
interfere with the title of Isaac and his line to the undivided 
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territory of Canaan. At the age of one hundred cmd eeveniy- 
fiye Abraham died, and was buried by his two didest sons in t^ 
cave he had purchased from the Hittites (xxv. 1-10). 

We have now two lists of Arabian tribes which descended 
partly from Abraham and Keturah ; partly from Abraham and 
Hagar, consequently from Ishmael. These dwelt in Arabia 
Petrea and Deserta, as well as in the northern half of Arabia 
Felix (xxv. 11-18). 

This part resumes the history of Isaac, which is continued till 
his death. Twenty years alter his marriage, Rebecca became 
pregnant with twins, Esau and Jacob. The former as he 
grew up excelled in hunting and out-door exercises ; while the 
latter was a shepherd and his mother’s darling, as Esau was his 
father’s favourite. Esau coming home from the field hungry 
and fatigued, relinquished the privileges of the first-bom to 
Jacob for a mess of red pottage ; so that the progenitor of the 
Israelites stepped into possession of the rights which belonged 
by birth to the progenitor of the Edomites (xxv. 19-34). 

In consequence of a famine Isaac was compelled to repair to 
Gerar, where he represented Rebecca as his sister. His pros- 
perity excited the envy of the Philistines, who meanly stopped 
the weUs his father had opened. His increasing greatness was 
acknowdedged by Abimelech, w^ho requested ham to depart. 
Hence he removed from the immediate vicinity. But on 
opening certain wells he had to contend with the herdsmen of 
Gerar. But he reliiujuisluHl his rights and removed to Beer- 
sheba. Here he entered into a covenant with Abimelech. 
Hence the name of the place, Bcersheba. A notice of Esau’s 
marriage with two Hittitc w'omen, who made his parents very 
unhappy, closes the cliaptcr (xxvi.). 

The next chapter relates how Jacob, at the instigation of 
Rebecca his mother, deceived his father, and circumvented his 
brother Esau by cunningly depriving him of the paternal 
benediction due to the elder. The result of such treachery was, 
that by his mother’s advice he left home to be beyond reach of 
his brother’s fury, and repaired to Padan-aram, the seat of his 
mother’s family. After Jacob’s departure, his brother married 
into the family of Ishmael. As the traveller pursued his 
solitary journey he was favoured with a pight-vision of the 
Almighty, who assured him that the countiy he w^as leaving 
should be the inheritance of his mmierous posterity ; and that he 
should be protected wherever he was, with safe return to the 
land of his birth and inheritance. On awakening he erected 
and anointed a rude monument in commemoration of the event, 
adding a vow that should the promises to him be kept, he would de- 
vote to the Lord a tenth part of his future property (xxvii. xxviii.). 
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Ob JacoVs arrival in Haran, he is well received by his uncle 
Laban^ and devotes himself to pastoral work there. At the end 
of seven years^ ser\dce he marries Leah and Rachel ; but is 
obliged to perform another seven years’ service. Leah becomes 
the mother of four sons, to whom she gives sjTubolical names. 
In the meantime, Rachel proposes to her husband to take her 
maid BUhah, by whom he has two sons. Her example is 
imitated by Leah, whose maid Zilpali also presents Jacob with 
two sons in succession. Leah herself bears two more sons and 
one daughter. iVfterwards Rachel becomes a motliiu’, and calls 
her son Josej^h, At this time Jacob communicates to Laban his 
desire to return to Canaan, but is persuaded to remain longer in 
his sendee for a certain share in I^aban’s flocks. By a stratagem 
he contrives to effect such births as would favour his o'W'n 
interest (xxix. xxx.). 

The advancement of Jacobs property at the exjx'nse of his 
father-in-law naturally produced dissatisfaction in the latter. 
Accordingly tlie former resolved, under divine direction, to take 
his family and substance, and return to his native countiy 
without Laban’s knowledge of the arrangement. But Laban 
pursued and overtook the fugitives at mount Gilead. After an 
angry parley, which terminated in a mutual covenant of i>eacc 
with suitable ceremonies accompanying, tluy parted, each for 
his own home. Why Rachel had stolen her fatlier’s teraphim 
is not verv’ clear. Probably she wislied to fl(‘e under the pro- 
tection of tlic paternal household gods, her motives being 
superstitious (xxxi.). 

On his approach to the confines of Canaan, Jacob is met by 
angels at a place he qvMs JHahanaim. lie th(*n sends a ri*spectful 
message to Esau. Having learned from a dei)utation that his 
brother advanced towards him with a numerous retinue, he 
was alarmed, and divided liis caravan into two jjarts. On this 
occasion a most remarkable event occurred. A l)(‘ing, ap- 
parently human, wrestled with him till day-break. Tlio patri- 
arch’s thigh was contractcnl by the sujK'rliuman power of his 
opponent. At last he recognized the divinity of the b(*ing ; and 
implored his blessing, which he received. His name was also 
changed from Jacob to Lsrad, implying that he had prevailed 
over God. As a confirmation of this fact, it is stated that the 
Israelites still abstain from eating the flesh of the tendon con- 
nected wdth that part of the thigh (xxxii.). 

The meeting of the bi’others follows. Esau receives him most 
generously ; and at first refuses the gifts which Jacob had pre- 
pared, but at last consents to receive them. After a fraternal 
offer of protection, which Jacob declines, Esau returns to moimt 
Seir. Jacob travels to Succoth, crosses the Jordan, comes to 
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Shechem, and fixes his residence on a field he purchased 
(xxxiii.)* 

While Jacob waif at Shechem, his only daughter Dinah was 
seduced by the son of the lord of that part of the country. Her 
brothers were indicant at the dishonour, and determined to 
avenge it ; to whicm end the proposal of Hamor, the prince’s 
father that she should be given in marriage to Shechem, afibrded 
an opportunity. To this proix)8al the sons of Jacob shewed 
themselves inclined ; only requiring that the Shechemites should 
be circumcised. The father and son agreed to the terms; 
and prevailed on their people also to submit tcTthe condition. 
But on the third day, when the inconvenience resulting from 
the operation was most distressing, Simeon and Levi fell upon 
and slew the xmsuspccting people. L^pon this the other sons of 
Jacob spoiled the city of Shechem ; carrying off the wives and 
children as captives. When the patriarch came to know it he 
severely remonstrated with them (xxxiv.). 

God now commands Jacob to remove to Luz, which he does 
without being pursued by the Canaaiiites. On arriving at this 
place he erects an altar ; when he had caused all his household to 
put away whatever instruments of idolatry remained with them. 
The death and burial of Ilebecca’s nurse are mentioned. Here 
too the promise of a numerous posterity, and of the land of 
Canaan, is renewed to liim ; liis name is changed ; he sets up a 
memorial pillar with religious rites, and calls the place Bethel. 
Rachel dies on the occasion of Benjamin’s birth, and is buried 
on the way from Bethel to E])lirath. At the following station 
Reuben commits a shameful olfence against his father. At last 
Jacob arrives in safety xrith his twelve sons at Hebron where 
his father Isaac dwells ; with whose age and biuaal the accoimt 
closes (xxxv.). 

The next chapter contains a brief description of the descendants 
of Esau. His wives are first enumerated, which is succeeded by 
a notice of his sons, and of his removal from Canaan, where ho 
and J acob could not dwell together on account of their numerous 
herds of cattle, to mount Seir. Then follows a list of his sons 
and grandsons, with the Edomite tribes descended from them. 
At the same time there is a list of the tribes of the Horites, who 
also lived in Seir, and were descended from the sons and grand- 
sons of the Horitc Seir. The chapter closes with two catalogues, 
the one presenting the oldest Edomite kings ; the other, the 
principal places of the Edomite races (xxxvi.). 

The last part of Genesis contains the subsequent history of 
Jacob’s family till the death of Joseph (xxxvii.-xlix.). 

Joseph was the patriarch’s favourite child, whom he distin- 
guished by a pecuhar attire. The jealousy of his brethren was 
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tberefoxe excited; and two dreams whicli he told them increased it. 
At the age of seventeen he was sent to inquire after his brothers, 
whom he found in Dothan. On his approach they resolved at 
first to kill him ; but at Reuben’s instance he was thrown into 
a jat ; out of which he was taken by Midianite merchants pass*- 
ing by, and sold into Egypt. His coat was dipped in blood, and 
with it a fraud practised on Jacob, who was led to believe that 
he had been devoured by a wild beast. In Egypt he was sold 
to Potiphar, one of the Icing’s officers (xxxvii.). 

The next chapter’s contents interrupt the history. Tlicy re- 
late to the conduct of Judah with respect to Tamar. Ho fails 
to perform his promise to her by marrying her to his son Shelah 
after her husband Er had died. This leads her to perpetrate a 
shMneful deceit; which is followed by the birth of twins, of 
whom Judah is the father (xxxviii.). 

In the thirth-ninth chapter the history of Joseph is con- 
tinued. He is sold as a slave to Potiphar, captain of the king’s 
body guard, whose favour he gains; and is set over all his 
master’s concerns. But in consequence of his exposure to the 
impure solicitations of Potiphar’s wife, which he indignantly 
rejects, he is falsely accused to the husband and thrown into 
prison. Here the keeper of the prison entrusts him with the 
care of its inmates (xxxix.). 

Two of the king’s servants who are imprisoned at this time 
have each a remarkable dream, which Jos(>ph intcrjirets; and 
within three days the event realises the interpretation. Two 
years after, the king himself has wonderful dreams, which the 
wise men of Egjq)t could not explain. On this occasion 
Joseph’s fellow-prisoner, who had been restored to his place, 
remembers the Hebrew captive and refers to him. Accordingly 
Joseph is brought forth from prison, and interj)rets the dreams 
of seven years of plenty, to bo followed by seven years of 
scarcity. He also suggests to Pharaoh proper measures to be 
taken in the time of plenty for that of famine. His advice is 
followed ; he is appointed general superintendent over Egypt ; 
and is married to a daughter of the priest of On, who bears him 
two sons — Manasseh and Ephraim. The predicted years of 
famine come ; and the neighbouring nations a]>ply to Egypt for 
com. The ten oldest sons of Jacob present themselves before 
Joseph and make obeisance. He immediately recognises them, 
though they do not know him, and assumes a harsh tone : 
accuses them of being spies, and places them in custody. On 
the third day he releases them; and retaining Simeon as a 
hostage dismisses the others, commanding them to bring to him 
their youngest brother. On the way home one of them dis- 
covers his money in his sack and is terrified. Their distress is 
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increased when, having arrived at their father’s house, it is 
found that each brought his money back. Jacob is rent with 
grief, and declares tlmt he will not send Benjamin. But the 
famine continues ; and the sons refuse to return to Egypt with- 
out Benjamin. At last the father gives way, after Judah had 
become surety for Benjamin’s safety. With a small present 
and twice the sum necessary to pay for the expected com, 
Joseph’s brethren again appear in Egypt. They are mildly 
treated, are brought to the house of the governor, and invited to 
his table, where they are arranged according to seniority. Ben- 
jamin is distinguished with superior favour. Joseph directs his 
steward to return the money as before ; and besides to put his 
own cup into Benjamin’s sack. After the men had been 
dismissed, tlie steward is sent in pursuit and severely expostu- 
lates with them on their ingratitude. The cup is found on 
examination in Benjamin’s sack; and in utter dismay the 
brothers return to the city. Judah offers himself and brothers 
as servants. But Joseph refuses to detain in bondage any but 
the offender himself. This is followed by the most moving 
address of Judah, who begs that he should be substituted as a 
bondsman in the place of his younger brother. After this 
inimitable appeal, Joseph can no longer contain himself and 
weeps aloud. He tells his brethren who he is; and reminds 
them that divine Providence had controlled the eventa of his 
life for the general good. lie directs them to hasten back to 
Canaan for tlie purpose of bringing his father to Egypt, where 
he and all his household might settle in Goshen. As soon as 
Pharaoh heard of it he reiterates the request, and makes abundant 
provision for the journey. The brothers, dismissed by Joseph 
with a liberal present for the aged patriarch, return to Canaan. 
Jacob will not at first believe the joyful tidings, but is soon 
satisfied of the truth of his sons’ account, and resolves to go 
down to his beloved Joseph. The patriarch accordingly, with 
all his family, settles in Egypt ; where he is presented by J oseph 
to Pharaoh, and receives a residence in the district of Paamses. 
There he lives seventeen years. When taken sick he is visited 
W Joseph accompanied by his two sons Manasseh and 
Ephraim, who are formally adopted by the aged patriarch, and 
placed in the same rank, with the same patrimonial inheritance, 
as his own children. At the approach of death he blesses his 
sons ; and enjoins them to bury him with his father in the cave 
of Machpelah. Immediately before death Jacob is said to have 
uttered a prophetic address relating to the future circumstances 
of his children’s TOsterity (xl.-xlix.), 

Joseph causes his father’s body to be embalmed in the Egyp- 
tian method, and lays it in the family sepulchre at Hebron ; to 

10 
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which it was attended bjr all the brethren and many Egyptians. 
After the decease of their father, his brothers unjustly fear his 
anger, and send a messenger to him ; but he receives and treats 
them with fraternal affection. The account of Joseph’s death at 
the age of one himdred and ten years, surrounded by his family 
and avowing the same faith as his ancestors, closes the book. 
His body is also embalmed and put into a coffin (1.) 

II. History and Science as bearing upon Mythology. — 
The question whether a mj/fhus be foiuid in Genesis is one of 
wide and far-reaching import, which should not be hastily 
determined. In approaching it the mind should be divested, 
if possible, of preconceived opinions ; and left free to draw 
a right conclusion from tlie phenomena presenttnl. Is every 
narrative in the book literal and real liistorv; or must wo 
assume traditional and mythic elements ? IVrhaps the safest 
method of commencing the investigation is to taKe sfime pas- 
sage which necessarily requires the mythic inteqiretation. 
Before doing so it sliould hv remarkixl, tlmt the word is ottensive 
to many, bec-auso they attach a wTong idea to it. Identifying 
it with/c//o« or /alky they rejt'ct the notion of mythus with a 
feeling approaching to horror. But mf/fh is not synonymous 
with either of these English words. In consecjuencc of the 
imorant prejudice connected with the tern in question, we 
should have gladly disjwnsed with the use of it, had it been 
convenient to do so; imitating in this respc^ct tlie prcK^eduro of 
Ewald and Bunsen. Yet these very critics assume an idealizing 
costume, which virtually amounts to the same tiling. Bunsen’s 
historical often disappears, to a groat extent, in his jiroccss of 
eliminating the ideas. We sjTiipathise, howt'vcr, in his effort to 
find some tangible basis in history, wherever it can he reasonably 
done. It is much more convenient to employ the term than 
with Kalisch to adopt circumlocutorv phrases expressive of the 
same idea; and therefore we shall abide by it, even at the 
risk of being misreprosenti^d. ** A narrative,” says Von 
Bohlcn, “may Ix' recognised as wyW/c when it refers to a period 
in which no written records could have exisU^d ; when things 
not cognisable by the s(;nses or beyond the reuch of human 
experience are related in it as historical facts ; and wlicn those 
statements of supposed facts are interwoven with rude concep 
tions of nature and of the Deity, or when they betray through- 
out a tincture of the marvellous.” ^ Myths have be<?n divided 
into philosophical, historical, and mixed, or rather philo» 
sophical and historical; for the latter, which are said to contain 
a mixture of both, do not deserve to bo considered a class. 


^ On Oencfiis, edited by James Heprood, £eq., toI. t. p. 1. 
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Historical mythi are such relations as existed and were orally 
propagated among the more cultivated nations before his- 
tory was written ; and were so adorned by tradition in the course 
of time as that the truth of events was enveloped in a veil of 
fiction, which ought to be carefully stripped off. Philosophical 
mythi again, were tliose very ancient opinions devis^ by 
human genius respecting abstruse subjects, presented in a his- 
torical form that they might be better submitted to the eyes of 
other men. The genuine history of all civilised nations is pre- 
ceded by a series of myths and legends, whose object is to trace 
the origin and exalt the early heroes of the people. “ Specula- 
tions on metaphysical subjects, as well as theories and reflections 
on the origin and revolutions of the universe, on the moral and 
physical constitution of the world, on the commencement and 
first development of the human race, were clothed like all the 
learning of the East, in an historical dress ; and the essence of 
all these several theories, when adorned and expanded according 
to the individual conceptions of the poet, forms the proper 
mytholog)' of a nation.” ‘ That the Hebrew people should form 
an exception to all othoi's in having no mythology, would be 
singular. It would Ik* especially singular, amid the coinci- 
dences lK'tw('en the Biblical traditions and those of other eastern 
nations, whicli are so prominent in the early cliapters of Genesis, 
to deny a mythology to the Israelites. The traditions are 
remarkably alike ; why should a ditierent mode of interpretation 
be applicKl to them ? Those in the Bible are ennobled and puri- 
fied by the monotheism of the people whom God chose as the 
depositaries of a higher truth. They are therefore superior to 
the parallel traditions of others. The process of creation in suc- 
cessive days, the temptation of the first human beings by the 
serpent, the forbidden tree, the loss of Paradise, the longevity of 
the patriarchs, tho deluge and re-jKopling of the earth, belong to 
one circle of ideas common to all the most ancient oriental peojues; 
each nation shaping them in diflerent forms according to its 
genius and culture. The Hebrew^ mind has given them a higher 
moral character as well as a more practical interest. 

Let us now look at Genesis xxxii. 24-32. 

“And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a man with 
him until the breaking of tho day. iVnd when he saw that he 
prevailed not against him, ho touched the hollow of his thigh ; 
and the hollow of Jacobis thigh was out of joint, as he wresued 
with him. And he said, Let me go, for the day breaketh : And 
he said, I will not let thee go, except thou bless me* And he 
said unto him, What is thy name ? And he said, Jacob. And 


' Von Bohlcn, edhpd by tleywood, vql. i. p. 6. 
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he said, thy name shall be called no more Jacob but Israel : for 
as a prince hast thou power with God and with men, and hast 
prevailed. And Jacob asked him and said, Tell me, I pray 
thee, thy name. And he said, Wherefore is it that thou dost 
ask after my name? And he blessed him there. And Jacob 
called the name of the place Peniel : for I have seen God face 
to face, and my life is preserved. And as he passed over Penuel 
the sun rose upon him, and he halted upon his thigh. There- 
fore the children of Israel eat not of the sinew wliich shrank, 
which is upon the hollow of the thigh, unto this day : because 
he touched the hollow of Jacob’s thigh in the sinew that 
shrank.'* 

It is obrious that here we have not literal history ; else ideas 
totally at variance with the divine nature are promulgated. A 
man wrestles by night with Jacob. It is soon apparent, as the 
narrative proceeds, that by him who is called a man is meant 
none other than God liimscdf. But how can the Almiglity 
wrestle with a mere creature? The thing is utterly repugnant 
to reason. ‘‘This wrestling,” says I'oole, “was real and cor- 
poreal in its nature.” If so, then God cannot have been en- 
gaged in it, since he is Spirit, Because of the Insuperable diffi- 
culty it is often assumed that it was an atujrl who wrestliHl ; 
for which purpose Ilosea is quoted ; according to whom an angel 
bearing the commission and name of Go<l is mc'ant. And this 
again necessitates the hypothesis tliat the Son of God is intended, 
because he alone is projKuly called God and can give blessings, 
not a created angel. Then another assumption is ready, viz., that 
the Son of God took a human form on the occasion. But 
although the wrestling of an angel with Jacob relieves the pre- 
sent narrative of much difficulty, and has accordingly Ix^en 
adopted by many interpreters, the passage itself’, to which alone 
W'e must look irrespectively of Ilosea, gives no intimation of an 
angel having been the being in question. The name Elohim is 
employed by the writer ; which cannot mean an angel. It never 
signifies even angeh, as Gesenius has proved. Neither can the 
word denote a God-like being, as one tran.slutor has pro[H>»ed. 
The name Elohim is here chosen on purjiose to shew that tho 
writer means to explain the words compounded with El, viz., 
Israel and Peniel ; else Jeliovah would have been used. Assuming 
then what tho nairativc conveys, that the wrestling was between 
God and Jacob, is the thing to be looked upon as a fact? 
fdteral history it cannot be. According to some it was only a 
lively vision which the patriarch had in a dream. Tlic whole 
was enacted in a vivid dream. According to others, all that is 
meant is a violent wrestling of the mind in prayer ; an opinion 
entertained by Ilcngstcnbcrg. The lameness of Jacob caused 
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by the dislocation of a hip-joint does not agree well with either 
supposition. For a dream or a prayer to cause the limping of 
Jacob and the abstinence of the Israelites from eating the nervm 
mhiaUcuSf or rather to be the occasion of the author’s intro- 
ducing the mention of them as if the things were mutually 
connected, is unsuitable and unlikely. If therefore the oc- 
currence can neither be resolved into a dream nor a prayer^ 
nothing remains except to regard it as a myth. The writer 
records an ifnaginar}* scene for some purpose or purposes. What 
are they P The chief reason seems to be the glorification of the 
ancestral patriarch of the Israelites by representing him as 
worthy of contending with no less a IJeing than God himself, 
and so far prevailing as to extort a blessing. But this is not 
the only thing which gave rise to the fictitious narrative. 
The writer meant to account for the origin of the names Israel 
and Penuel. At the same time also he ^^dshed to explain the 
rise of a certain practice of the Israelites, who abstained from 
eating one part of animals slaughtered for food. Such appears 
to be the most probable view of the passage in question — a 
passage whose contents have no parallel in the Bible. The 
narrative is unique. It boars the impress of a stronger anthro- 
pomorphism than is elsewhere to be found. Those who are 
solicitous of adhering to the literal narration have only to carry 
a historical explanation through the entire passage, to see its 
absolute untenableness. AVhat, for example, ean be meant by 
the words, ** When God saw that he prevailed not against him 
(Jacob) or nither, as Eaphall translates, that he could not pre^ 
vail, etc. P' Is not this very strange, even on the hypothesis of 
an angel wrestling P Why should he prove inferior in physical 
force to a mere mortal ? ^Ye know what is said in reply, the 
angel allowed himself to seem the weaker party during the 
struggle but this is a mere hypothesis to escape from a diffi- 
culty. Our feelings of reverence for the Divine Being, the 
omnipotent and spiritual Iluler of all, will not allow us to take 
the incident as real. 

Another passage which occurs to the mind in this connexion 
is Gen. vi. 2 ; “ The sons of God saw the daughters of 
men that they were fair ; and they took them wives of all 
which they chose.** Here it is stated that angels visiting the 
earth, saw and cohabited with the daughters of men. It is 
almost unnecessary to prove that can mean nothing 

else than angels ; because this is acknowledged by all competent 
Hebrew scholars. The fruit of the cohabitation in question is 

* See the Book of Genesis in Hebrew and English, by De Sola, Lindenthal, 
and Eaphall, p. 214 . 

* Ibia., note, 
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said to be giants ; for this is the only probable connexion between 
the fourth verse and that which precedes. The fact of such 
intermarriages was displeasing to God, as represented in the 
third verse, and therefore lie rfiortened the duration of liuman 
life to one hundred and twenty years. The account implies 
that great size of body and lengtb of life are proi>ortionately 
connected j and therefore when giants were born man’s dura- 
tion on earth became almost immortal. But Paradise could not 
be regained in this physical way. The daring * attempt to 
recover immortality must bo punished by abridging the dura- 
tion of life. This narrative of the origin of giants cannot bo 
taken historically and literally. It is not proper history. Much 
of it is mythical. 

The two passages just noticed lead the reader to infer, that if 
they be of the character represented, the history with which 
they are connected may be so also. They cr<‘ato a jiresumption 
in favour of that idea — a pn'suinption strengthened by a ininuto 
examination of the book of Genesis. At the same time earo 
should be taken not to assume any mythical clement or elements 
except where the accounts contain what is unsuitable to the 
Divine Being, or contradictory to the reason lie imjdanted in 
man. Besides, a pure mytlius having no foundation in fact 
should be cautiously assumed. The mythic may have a histo- 
rical basis. 


As an example of a pure myth may Ix' taken the account of 
the frustration of the building of Babylon and its tower. Tho 
purport of it is to account fur the st^paration of so many peoples, 
though they all sprung from the same origin. Instead of 
living in the unity of one great family they are strangi'rs to one 
another. And again, tho fact of the dilfereni peoples having 
such different languages must be .accounted for. I'here is also 
an etymological play on the name / 33 , Babel, This conclusion 
is founded on the fact that tlie narrative contradicts history, in 
which Babylon and its tower play an ini])ortant part, l^hey 
were not only in existence, but (x-cupied a prominent place in 
ancient history. Thus the scheme wa.s not frustrated as hero 


represented. It succeeded ; for the city Avas built. Or if 
suddenly destroyed, it was immediately rebuilt. Hence the 
frustration the undertaking could not have been a Divine 
judgment on the daring and proud spirit which prompted it, as 
the writer represents. And it is also irreconcilable with the 
historical tradition respecting Nimrod in x. 10, where we read 
that the beginning of his kingdom was Babylon, viz., the 
foundation of tho Babylonian empire and consequently the 
building of the city are attributed to him. That the account is 
xmliistorical is also confirmed by the language employed; for 
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after the Lord came down to see the city and the tower which 
the children of men builded” (xL 5), he says, “ Let us go down 
and there confound their language,’^ etc. (xL 7.) The grossly 
anthropomorphic language in the fifth verse, in which the Deity 
is described as going down to sec the city and tower, does not 
harmonise w ith the succeeding words; because after he had Mne 
down, seen the city and tower and said : Behold the people is 
one, and they have all one language,'’ etc., it is repeated, ‘'Go 
to, let us go dowTi,” etc. The author did not mean to be 
understood as writing literal history. 

The introductory history of the human race which precedes 
that of the chosen theocratic jxiople, is the part of the sacred 
history w'hich chiefly partakes of a mythic character. The first 
eleven chapters, therefore, should be explained more or less on 
that principle. Their contents render the acceptation of their 
literal, historical reality urnvorthy of the Divine procedure, 
because at variance w ith Ilis nature. The transition from the 
mythical to tlic legendurj' takes place at the commencement of 
the twelfth chaptcT, where an liistorical basis becomes more dis- 
tinct and enlarged. History thrusts itself much more promi- 
nently into the narrative in question, than in the first eleven 
chapters. 

We are grieved to find that some have run to great excess in 
pronouncing narratives in Gemesis wholly mythical or tradi- 
tional ; exjx'lling true history from among them by that means. 
There are sober limits lo interpretation in this direction, which 
should be carefully observed. It is better to err on the side 
of the historical and literal than on that of the traditional. 
We do not know' of any rule or rules to guide the expositor here. 
General principles of interpretation cannot be laid down in 
relation to it. All tliat can be proposed for the interpreter’s 
guidance is cautionary and prudential. The nature of the 
Supreme Being as derived from reason and revelation, a sense 
of the right ami proixr as determined by the voice of conscience 
in man, consistency in the narrative, its agreement with itself : 
and true history, and especially a right apprehension of the 
moral attributes of God w'hich arc ever in harmony with the 
deeper nature of Immunity, will contribute to the correct sepa- 
ration of the difiereiit elements of a narrative, that they may be 
judged of as a whole. Piety, humility, and prayer are much 
needed here, by the side of acuteness and learning. 

We shall now proceed to consider the first chapter of Genesis, 
with the object of shew^ing its mythical character. And here 
we remark, 

First. Understood as literal history it is irreconcilable with 
geology. As this is a grave statement to which divines gene- 
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rally and even some geologists would object, we sball furnish 
the evidence on which it is founded. 

**The manifest entire tenor of the narrative in the first 
chapter of Genesis can only convey the idea of one grand 
creative act, of a common and simultaneous origin of the whole 
material world terrestrial and celestial, together with all its 
parts and appendages, as it now stands, accomplished in 
obedience to the Divine fiat, in a certain order and by certain 
stages, in six equal successive periods, expressly designated as 
alternations of day and night, ineasiirt^fl and determined by an 
evening and a morning, and necessarily (from the very nature 
and object of the whole npresentation) of the siinio length os 
the succeeding seventh natural day, on which a peculiar bless- 
ing was pronoimced.^’^ On the other hand the fundamental 
truths of geology une<iuivoi‘ally shew, that the existing state of 
things was evolved by successive chaiigt‘8 out of a long series of 
antecedent stages. “ The formation of the variously dispersed 
beds of diversified materials did not occur at any one time, or 
even by any successive universal ^simultaneous acts, but by the 
gradual and local ojK^ration of the vari(‘d physical agencies, 
accompanied by corresponding series of cliang(*s in the forms 
and species of organised Ixniigs t(‘nanting the eartli and the 
water, each partially continuing during th(' rise and increase of 
the next ; some more persistent, oth(*rs dying out, as new fonns 
were introduced, and this in a continuous suewssion from the 
earliest epochs, w’hen none but forms now extinct prevailed, 
down to a time when those now existing began to liold a joint 
dominion ; while the period whi(*h is charuct('ris(Hl as the most 
recent reaches to an infinitely highc*r anti(|uity than any con- 
templated by history or fable. And lastly, tlie origin of our 
own race, though it has (liitherto) only Ixen traced by remains 
belonging to a comj)aratively very recent e}K)cli, yet has not 
been fixed by any certain evidence to a particular dato.’’^ A 
particular specification of the jxfints in which natural science 
and the cosmogony in Genesis disagree may perhaps bo desir- 
able to the reader. 

The first verse of Genesis is a summary account of the six 
days’ work w'hich follows in detail. On the first creative day, 
God produced the matter of the world and caused light to arise 
out of it. Hence it is implied that the world was created only 
about six thousand years ago. But geology teaches most in- 
controvertibly, that the world must have existed during a long 
period prior to the races of organised beings now occupying its 
surface. Thus geology and Scripture come into collision as to 
the age of the earth. 

* Powell*8 Christianity without Judaiam, pp. 69 , 60. « Ibid, pp, 67, 68. 
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Secondly* The second verse obviously describes an universal 
chaos or destruction ; whereas inductive science generally shews 
that there never has been such a condition. In like manner, an 
universal and sudden creation or rather evolution of the entire 
earth out of that chaos, with all organic and inorganic products 
is described in the first chapter; which is opposed to natural 
science. The latter teaches that all things have proceeded from 
age to age, through the innumerable periods of past duration, in 
one unbroken chain of regular changes. Law, order, uni- 
formity, slowness, partiality characterise those changes; not 
suddenness or univcrsalit)% Universal destruction and re- 
construction — anarchy followed by order — arc things unknown 
to science and opposed to all its fundamental conclusions. 

s It has l>ecn thought however by some divines, that the six 
days’ work refers merely to a comparatively recent act by which 
the present state of things received its origin. For this purpose 
the narrative in Genesis is perverted in various ways ; and a 
view given of the first verse very different from ours. Ac- 
cording to T)rs. Smith and Hitchcock, it announces the act 
of creation at some indefinite point in past duration.' It merely 
infonns us that tlie first act of l)eity in relation to the 
universe was the creation of the heavens and the earth out of 
nothing. If tliis be so, a period must have intervened between 
the first creative act and the subsequent six days’ work long 
enough to allow all tlie changes of mineral constitution and 
organic life which took place on the globe. However plausibly 
this view has bix^n urged we submit that it is forbidden by the 
plain language of the sacred record. The second verse of the 
first chapter is coiinect<Hl with the first verse by the copulative 
conjunction vau ; and disallows of an immense break between 
the two. Hesides tlie chasm between the verses being un- 
natural, since it would never suggest itself to a plain re^er of 
the Bible, it is inconsistent with the copulative at the beginning 
of the second verse. We are aw'are tliat Dr. P. Smith supposes 
the conjunction to mean huty thus separating the verses, or, and 
(rfterwardsy appealing to Dathe and J. G. Rosenmuller in favour 
of such rendering. Both however must be decidedly rejected. 
And when the same scholar writes, ‘‘ the particle may be copu- 
lative, or disjunctive, or adversative, or it may express a mere 
annexation to a former topic of discourse, the connection being 
only that of the subject matter or the continuation of the com«- 
position;” ^‘This continuation forms one of the most marked 
pecularities of the Hebrew idiom, and it comprehends every 
variety of mode in which one train of sentiment may be ap- 

* Seo Smith's Scripture and Geology; and Hitchcock's Beligion of Geology, 
p. 46, et soqq. Glasgow edition. 
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pended to another/’^ he gives an unpldlosophical and incorrect 
account of the particle; in refutation of which we may only 
refer to the Lexicons of Gesenius. It is solely copulative and in 
centpling does certainly allow of some latitude ; though we cannot 
think that in the present instance it admits what Smith and 
Hitchcock assume. VTc do not believe that the sacred writer 
would have employed the particle hud he intended to separate 
the two verses of Genesis in the manner those geologists require 
them to be divided for the sake of their geological phenomena. 
To such a use of vau there would be no analogy or approach 
to analogy, in the Hebrew Scrij)tiires. 

These observations are corroborated by the fact tliat the 
phrase ‘‘the heavens and the earth*' in the first verse does 
not mean t/te as the two scholars already mentioned 

argue, but the earth itself. Otluu* examples prove this, as 
Gen, xiv. 19-22 ; Ex. xxxi. 17, with which agrees 2 IVter 
iii. 13. So Ko('diger in Gesenius’s Thesaurus interprets it, 
unitersHS mHuduSy the wlude world ; coinciding with the 
opinion of Delitzsch and Knobel. If any other evidence were 
required to shew the sense of tlio phrase in the iirst verse of 
Genesis, the language of the fourth commandment might be 
quoted : “ For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the 
sea,** etc., shewing that the six dava* work related to the earth 
and the heavens, ?>., the earth itself This is corrolxjnited by 
the second chapter of Genesis, where we read at the (‘iid of the 
six days* work, “ Thus the heavens and the earth were finished ;*’ 
and immediately after : “ Tliese are the generations of the 
heaven and of the earth wlien they were created ; in the day 
that the Lord God made the earth and the heavt‘ns.’* We have 
thus the most conclusive proof that the heavens and the 
earth** cannot mean the universe in Gen. i. 1. If that be true 
the first verse does not form a di.^tinct proposition by itself, 
describing the creation of the matter of the whole universe at 
some indefinite epoch in j)ast eternity. On the contrary, it is 
closely connected with the second. “The heavens and the 
earth*’ in Gen. i. 1, relates to the matter of the world— the 
chaotic mass introduced immediately after. Jehovah created 
at first the materials of the world, or the world in an unformed, 
imshapen state, consisting of rude materials. What he did as 
described in the first verse belonged to the first creative day ; 
which wx infer from the language of Ex. xx. 11 ; xxxi. 17, 
since the whole creative process was included in the six days. 
Much useless discussion has arisen about the proj)cr meaning of 
•^‘***'“ whether it denotes making out of nothing^ i.c., creation, or 


^ Scripture and Geology, pp. 274, 276, third edition. 
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forming out of pre-existent materials. The fundamental idea of 
the verb in and hy itnelf is neither the one nor the other. In 
Gen. i. 1, it was intended to convey the notion of a proper 
creation. And it is never applied to men, but always to 
God. Nor is it accompanied by the accusative of the material. 
On the whole, philology will not admit the theory of intcr- 

E relation which supposes an unknown period of the world’s 
istory to have pass^ in silence, when the extinct animals and 
plants found in the rocks might have lived and died. What- 
ever geologists may wish to assign as the proper exegesis of 
Gen. i. 1, 2, we are persuaded that the sacred writer himself 
never intendtKi to convey this meaning. Still more untenable 
is the hj^)othesis of Or. l^ Smith, that the narrative of the six 
days’ work is a description of a scries of operations, by which 
God adjusted and finislied not tha earth generally^ but a portion 
of its surface for most glorious purposes. Tlie meaning of the 
phra.se heavens and earth in the first verse determines that of the 
earth in the succ(‘eding ver.ses ; just as the latter serves to fix and 
strengthen the meaning of tlie former. Dr. Smith’s limitation 
of the term earth is sulTiciently refuted by the words of the 
fourth commandment : For in sir days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea and all tliat in them is;” as well as by the 
first and fourth verses of the second chapter. By help of 
this untenable meaning assigned to the word earth, viz., a 
small region of A.sia, Dr. Smitli gets rid of the notion of a 
chaos or state of universal destruction and anarchy de.scribed 
in the second verse. “ This region,” says he, “ was first brought 
into a condition of sujK^rficial ruin or some kind of general dis- 
order.” Ho then pro^wses the conjecture that the state in ques- 
tion was produced by the subsidence of the region, the imme- 
diate cause of which was a movement of the igneous fluid mass 
below. Extreme darkness is often known to accompany such 
phenomena. With great simplicity the writer affirms that “the 
sacred record presents to us the district described as overflowed 
with water, and its atmosphere so turbid that extreme gloomi- 
ness prevailed. * Darkness was upon the face of the deep ; * the 
^waters’ mentioned just before. Both this deluge, from the 
flowing in of a sea or rivers, and the darkness would be the 
eflect of an extensive subsidence.” All this is most imsatisfac- 
tory. It is an unsuccessful attempt to cramp the meaning of 
the words into the smallest possible dimension. The sense of 
the two words rendered “ without form and void” conveys far 
more than “ a condition of superficial ruin,” or “ some kind qf 
general disorder,” The terms properly and truly intimate a 
state of complete desolation and destruction, of anarchy and dis- 
order. And then “the deep” is not merdy what arises from 
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the infiuK of a sea or rivers, but a whole deluge of waters^ wide 
and devastating. The term “ darkness,’’ also, is far more than 
turbid atmosphere where extreme gloominess prevailed.” 
It must be taken in its natural acceptation of a condition 
pervaded bv the absence of light, as the context shews. There 
was no ligiit. The earth was a complete chaos, covered with 
waters dark and deep. Disorder was universal on its face. 

A fatal objection to the h}'j)othesis advoeattHi by the scholars 
already named, arises from the fact, that light did not exist till 
the first day, nor the sun and other luminaries till the fourth 
day ; whereas the animals and plants dug from the rocks could 
not have existed without light, and could not tlieretbre have 
lived in the supposed long period previous to the six days. Dr. 
Hitchcock eandidlj^ says, “ If it be indeed true that light was not 
called into existence till tlie fii*st day, nor the sun till the fourth, 
this objection is probably insujx'rabh^.”^ How then does ho 
dispose of it ? We may supix>se,” says he, ** that the pro- 
duction of light was only rendering it visible to the earth, over 
which darkness hitlu‘rto brooded ; not Ix^cause no liglit was in 
existence, but bwause it did not shine upon the earth.”- This 
is a mere evasion of the difliculty. ^sothing can be plainer 
than that the language relates to the creation of light. Dy 
His almighty fiat God calls forth light from chaos, so that it 
appears a s}>ecial creation of itself. It is here introduced because 
necessary for the future creative processes. 

Equally futile is it, with C.'halmers and Buckland, to regard 
the sun, moon, and stars, not as created on the fourth day, but 
as only conMutad or apjmninl at that time to be luminaries 
and serve certain purposes. Hiose bodies, as tliey think, 
existed before the fourth day, and were menly assigned 
their respective offices on it. The words of tlie record are 
directly opposed to this exix>8ition : And God said. Let there 
be lights in the firmament of heaven to divide the day from 
the night ; and let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days, and for years : and let them be for lights in the firma- 
ment of heaven to give light upon the earth : and it was so. 
And God made two great lights ; the greater light to rule the 
day, and the lesser light to rule the night.” The words at tho 
commencement of the fourteenth verse cannot bo translated 
with J. G, Rosenmuller, Hensler, and liichers, '‘liCt lights bo 
in the firmament of heaven for dividing,” etc., i,e. “let them 
now serve to divide,” etc., but, let lighta exist. The Hebrew will 
bear the latter sense alone. The commencement of the six- 
teenth verse sufficiently explains the meaning of let there be 


* Helicon of Geology, p. 48. 


* Ibid., p. 49. 
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lights, for it is a re-statement of the same thing. And God 
made two great lights.’* He calkd them into existence; then 
the purpose for which they were called into existence is stated. 
The record plainly implies that the sun, moon, and stars were 
brought into existence on the fourth day, and light on the first 
day. 

It is not necessary to discuss other modes of reconciling the 
discrepancy between the Mosaic account and the conclusions of 
geology, because they are much more improbable. Whatever 
ingenuity may belong to them m possible methods of conciliation 
they cannot be sustained. Too little attention has been paid by 
those who have laboured to bring geology and the Mosaic cos- 
mogony into harmony, to the mo.st natural meaning of the 
words ; as the autlior himself wished them to be understood. It 
is not sufficient to shew that the history of the creation admits of 
a certain interpretation ; it is incumbent on the reconciler to 
point out that the method of explanation he adopts is tlie one the 
original author most probably meant. It is not enough to say 
with Hitchcock, “ 1 do not maintain that this is the most 
natural inteipretation, but only that the j)assage will fairly 
admit it by the strict rules of exegesis/’ and then to appeal to 
geology for “sufficient rc^ason to adopt it as the correct inter- 
pretation.” It is not tile true method of procedure, “to call in 
the aid of science to a.scertain the true meaning of Scripture,** 
unle.ss it Ih' first assumed that the sacred author.s always wrote 
what is in hannony with science. Hid they possess infallibly 
accurate iufonnation on matters of science, so that whenever 
they touch u]K)n it, their language must coincide with whatever 
is scientifically exact, or with physical truth By assuming 
their scientitic? accuracy in the first instance, and taking that 
hyjiothesis into the n‘gion of pui'e exegesis, the whole question 
is prejudged. In that ca.se we cannot institute an inquiry into 
the extent and charactc'r of their knowledge on natural subjects; 
because such inquiry can only be conducted on puivly philo- 
logicval ground, lii other words, we can know whether infallible 
inspiration extended to their notices of natural phenomena only 
by what they wrote in relation to such phenomena. Fii-st prom 
that the sac‘red writers possessed accurate knowledge on all 
scientific matters, and then one may apjieal to geology or any 
other science, for the true meaning of Scripture. Science shoula 
not be 8ummone<l in aid of exegesis, till it bo demonstrated that 
the writers themselves were accurately acquainted wdth scienoe 
as far as they speak of it. “ I am forming,” says Dr, Smith, 
“ no hypothesis in geology ; I only plead that tlie ground is 
clear.*’ ^ But wo submit that the ground is not clear, rhilology 
^ Scripture and Geology, Supplementary Notes, p. 531. 
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will not fairly allow it to be so. The sacred writer meant to 
describe the six days’ work of creation, and to include the opera- 
tion mentioned in the first verse of Genesis in the firet day*9 
icork* There is no room for an interval of time of immense 
duration between the fii^st and second \orsos, Tlie plain nar- 
rative forbids it. In tliis view of the meaning we are glad to 
be able to have the full concurrence of the first Hebraists of the 
day, of Ewald, Hupfeld, RcK'diger, Knolxd, and Delitzsch, 

Are geology therefore and the Mosiiic (‘osmogony at variance ? 
To this question we are comjx'llc'd to say that all tlie evidence is 
to that etfect. In consequence of the disiigrei'inent of the nar- 
rative respecting creation and geology we are forced to believe 
that literal and tnie history is not in the first chapter. 

In arriving at the conclusion that tliev are irreconcilable, 
divine revelation is neitlier weakeiUHl nor iinpugntHl ; lor those 
who have been most anxious to bring Scripture and gindogy into 
accordance are obliged to admit in esstviC4' the same thing. Thus 
Drs. Smith and Hitchcock, wlio have lalK)!^^^] so mucli to har- 
monise the two, dwell largely on the fact that descriptions of 
natural things are “ ada])!!*!! to the very erroneous notions which 
prevailed in the earliest ug(‘S of society, and among the common 
people.” “ Natural phenomena are descril)ed as they apjK'ur to 
the common eye, and not in tlieir real nature; or, in the 
language of Eosenmiiller, tlie Scriptures sjK*ak ‘according to 
optical, and not jjhysical trutli.’ Th(‘}' make no I'fibrt to correct 
even the grossc'st errors on tliese subjt^cts, tliat then jmwailed.”^ 
If therefore the sacred authors write incorrectly on scientific 
subjects; if they used the current language* and shanH:! the 
current notions of their age, what cause is llu'rc* lor exjxoting an 
agreement between tlieir account of natural plienomeiia and the 
present state of physical science ? Wliy make laboured at- 
tempts to reconcile Scrijiture and geology, if the sacred writers 
speak of natural objects agreeably to tlie knowledge of the ago 
in which they livc*d? Dr. Smith expressly says, that “it never 
entered into the purpose of revedation to teach men geographical 
facts, or any other kind of physical knowk*<lge : ” w hy then 
should he la^iur to make it teach in(xl(*ni phj sics ; or at least to 
square it with the advanced state of natural Hcit‘nce Y l\vo sup- 
positions only are possible. ( Ine is that the authors of Scrijiture 
did not possess such an inspiration as raised them above the 
knowledge of physical objects current in their ow n time. The 
second is, that tliough so far inspired as to be able to write with 
accuracy on such points, they were directed not to do so, out of 
accommodation to the crronc'ous conceptions of their day. God 


* Hitclicock’s Eeligion of Geology, p. 43. 
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either Ud or permitted them to adapt their descriptions to the 
very erroneous notions then entertained, in order that they 
might be understood. It makes no important difference which 
supposition be adopted ; they amount virtually to the same thing. 
The latter appears to us the more objectionable of the two, 
because it represents the Deity as adapting himself, through his 
immediate agents, not only to the imperfect, but positively er- 
roneous, conceptions of bv-gone ages. It will be said in reply, 
by such as use Dr. Smith’s argument, If it“was not un- 
worthy of God to permit himself to be described in terms in- 
finitely bc'noath Him, much more may it be regarded as consis- 
tent with Ilis word that its references to natural objects should 
comport with the knowledge of the age in which they were 
delivered. The argiunent however is illogical. The cases 
arc not analogous, and thei-efore the reasoning is invalid. In 
relation to descriptions of the Deity, it is unavoidable that He 
should be spoken of in tenns infinitely beneath Him, because 
lK)rrowcd from human affections. To be at all intelligible, 
the sacred writers were eoinix'lled to use some anthropomorphic 
expressions resj)ccting the Supreme Being. This holds good 
even under the Christian dis|K'nsation» with all its spirituality 
and universal adaptation. Ikit there is no such necessity in 
relation to natural objects. Tliey might have l)een describe in 
exact tenns for all time. It is true tliat they would probably 
not have been underst<MKl by the eontemjwraries of the writers; 
but they might have been understood by them, and icould be 
understood by sueeei'ding ages. Tlie difference between the 
cases is, that the adaj)tatioii in language was unavoidable in the 
one case, not in the other. The like necessity did not exist in 
both. Hence wo are inclined to Indieve that the sacred >vriter8 
had no correct knowledge of scientific objects. 

Thirdly. In another place we have shovTi that there afe two 
different accounts of (‘reutioii presenting considerable diversity, 
and even contradictory in one or two jx>ints. Tliis leads to 
the inference that neither the one nor the other was meant to be 
regarded as literal and true history. If an editor put both 
together, one succeeding the other and difierent from it, it is 
clear that he did not look upon either as the true historical 
account. Neither should ice. 

Fourthly. Judged by modem natural science, the cosmogony 
given by the widter is from a verj- limited point of view. The earth 
IS looked upon as the Jiiroper worlds and all else in the universe as 
a mere appendage to it. Heaven is a solid concave in which the 
stars are fixed; water is above it; rain comes down thence; 


^ Scripture and Geology, p. 268. 
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and the heaTenly bodies are appointed for signs. At every 
creative act God employs his word ; he speaks to the things 
created, contemplates the productions to which he has given 
existence, rejoices over them, and rests on the seventh day. The 
writer assumes that the world was creattnl and brought into its 
present condition by a rapid stories of successive acts tantamount 
to one great act of creation, bringing all within the space of six 
days b^ause he was familiar with the Hebrew week. His 
theory of creation is imjDerfect and unsatisfactory, Ixnng founded 
on very limited knowkxlge and arranged on an artificial plan.^ 
Some however have thought that it shows considerable in- 
sight into nature, because science confinns it on various jKjints. 
Those who take the days as epochs generally attach import- 
ance to this idea. Tims Hugh Miller khmtities tlu* palatmoic, 
secondary, and tertiary formations of geology with the days or 
epochs of plants, reptiles, and mammals, liut there is no phy^ 
sical discontiuuiiy the gt'ological fonnutions mentioncHl ; 

which the narrative viewtxl as corresj)onding to the gi^dogical 
series evidently iin])Hes. Animals are Ibund (tlony with plants 
in the earliest de}K)sits which have reinaiiud uufused. Indeed 
animal life, as fur us g(‘ologicul plu‘nomena enable us t<» asecT- 
tain, is more abundant than vegetable life in tlie very oldest 
strata. To make tlu' harmony of tlu^ Mosiiie an<l gt'ologieal 
records complete, Miller is ubligcMl to have iveoursi^ to the salient 
points in the assumed lengthened jK-ri^^Mls, whieb wouhl have 
most powerfully uiTestt'd a human eye. Hence ht* takers the 
middle periods of the palaeozoic*, secondary, and tertiary divi- 
sions, leuAnng out of view their eailit*r and Liter ages. This is 
arbitrarv". Tlie hannoiiy between the ivcord and geologiiuil 
science is e.ssentially niarrc'd by the eirciinistanee tliat plants 
were few and small in the c^arlier jKriml of the ])aLieozoie divi- 
sion ; and that tlu* division generally j>ossc‘ssc*d eorals, crusta- 
ceans, molluscs, fislies, and reptiles ; or, to sjnnik scit'utiiieidly, 
IlrachioiKxla, Gasterojx/da, Zoophyta, Dimvaria, Ct‘phalo|X)da, 
Echinodermafa, Crust ao(?a, Monoinyaria.^ TIk^ record plainly 
implies tliat plants alone; existe»d on the thinl day ; that vege- 
tables preceded animals, and were nejt eonte*mjH3rarv witli them ; 
that reptiles both of se*a and land were; not creatcKi till the fifth. 
The living creatures of the; fifth day wore wholly unkno\^m to 
the third. Each day was distinguishcHl by its jiecuUar exist- 
ences; which existence's 'were not continued or gradually de- 
velo|)cxl from one to another. Huch is tlie plain tenor of the 
record; whereas geology shows eontimiiiy and the 

living things of the jiakeozoic division paasing over into the 


* Set rhiliijw’ Life on the Earth, it« origin and sncccwion, pp. 82 , 83 . 
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secondary, and no interruption existing between the divisions in 
relation to their ^products or possessions. 

We need scarcely say, in opposition to the hypothesis noticed, 
that the crcatxon-dciy^ are nothing but cofnmon daye. The original 
record, not merely by mentioning evening and morning with 
each, but in its whole conformation which is adapted to the 
ordinary week and sabbath, excludes the sense of epochs. No 
good Hebrew scholar can hold any other opinion about the term 
day^ than that it means the usual Jewish day of twenty-four 
hours. S<^mo jx'rtincnt remarks in favour of this explanation 
are made by Kicliers.' 

It has also bc'cn thought that nature has been improved from 
the moment of the origin of lifts the ditferent classes of animals 
being gradually de\'oloiK^d from the inij)erfect to the more com- 
plete. ihit if such development be found in the narrative, 
geology scarcely confinns it. “ The opinion is, if taken gener- 
ally, one of the least certain of all the general notions now 
current, be(‘auso of a radical defect in the reasoning. This 
defect consists in assuming into one induction the terrestrial and 
the marine nices ot‘ animals.”- Yet there is a general sort of 
development in tlie description as a whole, which geolog\^ may 
be said to cor i*obo rate. A general corresjiondtmce between Scrip- 
ture and g(*ology may l)e fairly admitted. We are far, however, 
from allowing the extensive agreement assumed by many, espe- 
cially by 51 i Her and IH'adi 

The great h‘sson tauglit by the pi*esent cosmogonv to faith is, 
that (io<l is the creator of all things, which he made good and 
well-onlered. An infinite int<‘lligeut Being brought into exist- 
ence and arranged tlie material world at first, putting in opera- 
tion natural laws wliich regulate and control all changes. 

Fifthly. We believe that the narrative has a mythic charac- 
ter, and may be hnourably comjwiXKl with the cosmogonies of 
other ancient nations ; the Ktriirian most resembling it. It is 
an old })re- Mosaic tradition, whicli originattKl inde|)endeiitlv of 
the Bi])le, and slK‘^^'s traces of an age when the Somites 
were more nearly connected with other races. The main 
features of it may bo seen in tlie old religions, such as the 
Indian and IVrsian. Thus wo find a chaotic watery mass, the 
separation and arrangement of its parts, the production of light, 
a succession of creative acts, and the creation of man last or 
last but one, in the Ktrurian, Indian, Persian and other systems 
of religion. The Hebrew mind is not exjiressed in the essentials 
of this very aiieieut history of eroatioii. It is not peculiar to 
the llehivws as far as the gradations which foiin its distinctive 

^ Dio Sehoenfun^j^’a Paradioscs und .Sundlluthgosi’hichto, p. 101. 

* Prof. Philii^is in Powcll'tj Connect ion of Natural and Divino Truth, p, 309. 
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characteristic are concerned. It cannot therefore be termed a 
pure Semite cosmogony ; for it reaches up to "a primitive age 
when the Semites were closely associated vnih other cultivate 
peoples. Eight works of creation are specified in it, thi*ee of them 
relating to chaos, yiz., the production of light, the upheaving of the 
half of the wuterj^ mass to form the visible heavens, the collecting 
of the other half into great reservoirs or seas ; and tiveothei-s, belong- 
ing to the production of living things in the world thus furnishm 
with light and arranged, viz.y the vegetable tribi's, the heavenly 
bodies, aquatic animals and winged fowl, the various classes of 
animals, and man. This history of creation comprising eight 
successive works, lias a new fonn in the book of (jcnesis. Hav- 
ing passtxl over to the Ilihrews from a liigh autiijuity, it re- 
ceived the impress of a religion above licuthenisin, and there- 
fore a jx'i'uliar confonnation. Tlie ilosaii* concejition of the 
week and its close the salibath bleiuUd with it, giving it the 
present idiosymn-aev. The writer wislit*!! to attucli the in- 
stitution of tlie sabbath to creation, Inx-ause it is a symlxil of 
creation. Of coui>e this (‘tmld n(»t have Ixvii done till after the 
sabbath and the wwk luid received llieii* holy signifieanee in 
Mosaism. Then was the human obs(Tvance of the siibbath re- 
commended by the exainph* of God at cremation. The* original 
history is thus moulded into a sliapo suited to the religion of 
Moses. The work of eight days is idi'ntified with that of »ix 
days by putting the tliird creative act with the fourlli, and the 
seventh \^dth the eiglith, and assigning one day to the two 
together. Thus the Avlnde work is coinplcteel in six days. The 
Elohist ha.s also made tlu; l)city express his satisfaction with 
the work of his hands seven times. Tims the Hebre w mind is 
but partially expresstd in this first cosmogony, whose outline 
may be traced in other edd redigions. The Hveoud history of erea- 
tion, as given in the second chajiter of (h‘nesis, is a Hebrew 
myth embexlying the dex'jx\st thinking ed* the national minel ; 
but the first Ixdongs Bubdantially to a heiary anticjuily, anel was 
more dcvcloixd than it ajqK^ars in the book of Gen(‘His. Yet 
the original tyjxje an be disi'e^nnd in the brie*f outline jireserved; 
notwithstanding the sujK‘radded Mosaie; ede^ment. Uno pro- 
minent difficulty ha.s Ix^eMi left, which might have lxx*n removed 
had the Hebrew writer Ixxii more philoseijdiicul, viz., the crea- 
tion of the heavenly Ixxlics on the fourth day after light had 
existed before. But he was not concenied about difficulties of 
this nature. 

If these sentiments be just, w'c may sec how' vain arc the 
efforts of incxlcm theologians to find or make a harmony between 
sciencye and the first chapter of Genesis. The first cosmogony 
(that in the first chapter) is essentially a jxxjm, containing, as w 
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probable, some germs of science. Imagination prevails over 
reflection in it. Neither it nor the second narrative of creation 
should be judged from a scientific point of view. Why do not 
dogmatic theologians attempt to show a similar harmony be- 
tween the Indian histories of creation in the Puranas where the 
views of the philosophiciul schools are presented and modem 
science, to that which they search for here? Both contain sub- 
lime truths in religion ; though the Genesis-account has purer 
ones and better — truths ^^hich must be iniidieitlj" received be- 
cause God sj>eaks in them to man. The writers thought less 
of devising a scientific system than of establishing the funda- 
mental principle that God is the creator of all. 

Bunsen' has endeavoiircKl tp shew, by a e4#mparison of Bero- 
sus’s account, that the Scripture narrative is essentially a Chal- 
dean history of creation. Abraham, as he supposes, got it 
among the Chaldees, and handed it down to posterity stripped 
of mythological deposits and }X)etical ornaments. But the cos- 
mogonies of the Indians and I'ersians are rather nearer to it 
than the Chaldean. And it apiK'ars to us contrary to the nar- 
rative itself to regard it as l>oth devoid of the mythological 
element, and divested of jKM.‘tical oniaments. If Abraham be 
thought to have purificHl and simpliticKl this tradition, as the 
critic supposes, we cannot Indieve that ht‘ purged it to the extent 
imagincnl. To our apprehension it has still mythic and poetical 
ingr(»dients. We tlo not object to calling it in one sense histori- 
cal, thougli in aiujtlur it is p/iilosophical ; but it is then a histori- 
cal mt/th or tradition. Nor is there any advantage in Bunsen’s 
opposition to the term myth, while he virtually allows the cos- 
mogony to possess costume or dress, such as the days. The general 
Semitic mind reflecting ui>on the creation of the world, expressed 
itself in various ways, among various races. Here we nave a 
cosmogony exalted alH)ve others by its simplicity, purity, and 
general correspondence with the facts of nature ; but yet by no 
means divested of the childishness of a j)riniitive age. It is not 
history. It is a philosophical myth stripped of much that is 
improper and mythological by the consciousness of the divine in 
Abraham ; yet still retaining part of its pre-Abi*ahamic and 
heathen character. 

We need not enter into any refutation of the ^^ew recently 
proposed by Challis for reconciling science with the first and 
second chapters of Genesis.^ It is sufficient to stiite, that he takes 
the Greek version to be an inspired and authoritative edition of 
the Hebrew ; and interi)rcts the Scriptural account in Genesis i. 
as a communication of the plan of creation originally firamed in 

' Bibdwerk, arweyte Abtheilung, erstor Thcil., p, 21, ot seqq. 

* Creation in Plan and in Pro^rcsB, Timo. 1861. 
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the mind of the Creator, not a narrative of facts. It is prolep- 
ticaL The order of the creations in Scripture is reconciled with 
geology on the supposition that it is the older of the maxitnum 
generations of the Afferent kinds of organisations. The first 
narrative (i.-ii. 5) contains a scheme of creation formed in the 
divine mind ante<*edently to the %'isible unfolding; but the 
second speaks of continuous physical action which took place in 
course of time. This is pure h^'iiothosis Wolating right prin- 
ciples of interpretation. The writer seems ignorant of tlie alpha- 
bet of sacred criticism when he affinns that the ijmssima v^ba 
of the Septuagint text are of imjwrtance ; that its deviations 
are made scientijically from the Hebrew ; and that the account 
in the first chapter ‘‘claims to be divine revelation — to be a 
communication from the Spirit of tlu^ Creator himself/* lie 
errs in taking the days as long |KTi(Kls, and in imagining that 
when existence was given to light on tlie first dav, the earth 
became self-luminous. The whole ess^iy is retrogressive in tone 
and character. The autlior apiR'ars to ludd tliat the Holy Spirit 
himselt*. irrei'c the first chapter (in tlie Greek version, we sup- 
pose) ; and that no element of human comjxisition is in it. Criti- 
cism has advanced beyond this puerile stage ; on which we are 
Borrv to see a scientific man gravel v taking his stand. 

III. IXTERPRiri'ATION OF TIIK KfCOKD OF 31 VN*S FaI.L. TllC 

narrative contained in the third cliaj)t('r of (jenc‘sis gives an 
account of the origin of evil in the world. 3VlK‘tlier it is to 
be taken as a symbolical ix'presentation involving historical 
truth, or as a literal histoiy of tilings whicli took place as they 
are related, is a |K)int on wliicli opinions are divided. It is not 
one of easential moment ; provided the fact of vvil and sufi’ering 
be regarded as the prominent doctrine taught. 

1. Much may be said in favour of tlie literal truth <d‘ the nar- 
rative regarded as liistory. Accordingly, Hol(k‘n ad N ances argu- 
ments W'hich may ajip'ar Nveak Nvhf'ii takt‘n singly, but liave the 
semblance of strengtJi togetluT. Thus he argu(‘s tliat the literal 
sense is always to Ik? receivtKl unl<‘ss .M>lid gnainds apjx^ar to the 
contrary'; that if the sacred author had intended it as \x fgurative 
reprc‘sentatioii of the intrcKluction of sin into the world, some 
intimation to this effect would have Ikkui coinnmnieated ; that as 
the book of Genesis contains a work evidently historical, the 
whole must lx? sup[)osed to be a narration of facts, or of what 
the author believed to be facts, till it is shown that a part is 
fabulous or mythological ; that if Genesis be an inspired work, 
its historical tiiith may be considered the iu?cessarv consequence ; 
that the nature and scojx? of the lx>ok strongly militate against 
the notion of allegorising the narrative ; that it is incrwliblc that 
the author would abruptly break the thread of literal history 
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after writing tlic words of Gen. i. 27, involving both that faet 
and the events which followed in succession in mythological 
obscurity ; that no sufficient motive can be conceived for a dark, 
mysterious, parabolical record of the fall ; and that the literal 
truth of the history of the fall is proved by its still existing 
effects. In like manner, the various traditions respecting the 
fall preserved in l^lgan and idolatrous countries, are adduced in 
favour of the literal interpretation; together with the gener(|l 
belief of the ancient JewLsh church. Many passages too in the 
Old Testament books are supiK>sed to contain allusions to the 
fall, as Job xii. IG ; xx. 4-7 ; xxxi. 33. In allusion to Paradise 
we find frequent mention of the garden of ihe Lordy as in Isaiah 
li. 3 ; Ezek. xxWii. 13 ; xxxi. 0 ; xxxvi. 35; Joel ii. 3; of the 
tree of life, as in Prov. iii. 18 ; xi. 30 ; xiii. 12 ; xv. 4 ; Rev. ii. 
7 ; xxii. 2 ; of the serpent, in Isaiah Ixv. 25 ; Mieah vii. 17 ; 
while hereditary depravity is found in Gen. \d. 5 ; rai. 21 ; 
2 Chron. xi, 30; Job. xiv. 4; xv. 14; xxv. 4; Psalm li. 5; 
liii. 3; exliii. 2 ; I*rov. xxii. 15 ; Eecles. vii. 29 ; Isaiah xlviii. 
8. Again, if the creation and marriage of our first parents were 
designal to show forth BjTiibolieally the mystical union of our 
Ix)rd and his church, the j)eculiar circumstances related of that 
creation and marriage must be literally true ; because tj^s 
must have their foundation in matters of fact. The typical 
character of Adam also attests the reality of some particulars 
in the history. Again, if the (Veator actually made the decla- 
ration contained in the expressions quoted in 3Iatthew xix. 5, 
that jKiri of tlie account to whi(*h tliey relate, that is, the for- 
mation of Eve out of one of Adam’s ribs, and their union in 
marriage, must Ix' literally true. If it be argued that the words 
were not spoken by the Deity but by Adam, the result is the 
same ; for Adam must hav(* uttered them imder a di\ine impulse ; 
and if he were inspired, the history must be true. And sup- 
posing them to be the >\'ords of Closes, the result wdll not be 
different. Resides, if the olxKlience of the second Adam was a 
fact, so wfis tlie disolxxlit'nce of the first Adam ; accoixling to the 
reasoning of the apostle in Rom. v. 12-19. IIa\ing thus esta- 
blished the truth of one part of the Peiitateuchal record, we 
may thence infer the literal truth of the whole. In like man- 
ner, the reasoning of the apostle in 1 Cor. xi. 8, 9, would 
be fiillacious, if the Mosaic account of Eve’s formation were not 
a literal fact. The same sacred writer declares, in 2 Cor. xi. 3, 
that Eve was seduced, and by the means of a serpent, which 
confirms the record in Genesis. In 1 Tim. ii. 11, 12, 13, 14 , 15 , 
the apostle groiuids his direction to women to be ^ent in the 
churches, on the Mosaic history of her creation.^ 

^ Dissertation on the Fall of Man, p, 219, et seqq. 
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Such are the chief arguments adduced and expanded by 
Holden with the view of establishing his proposition that the 
account of the fall should be understo^ in its plain and literal 
sense. We cannot enter into a detailed examination of them 
singly, else it might be shewn that they are vulnerable. The 
inquirer will perceive, that not a few of tliem assume that 
the fact of the fall is denied by those who object to the literal 
^H)eptation of the narrative. But tliis is by no means the case. 
Such as advocate a mythus, parable, or allegor)' need not, and 
some of them do not reject the fact of the fall. Besides, the 
allegorical and mj'thical are not distinguished by the critic in 
these his reasonings in favour of the litoral sense. He also 
builds on the inspimtion of the New Testament writers certain 
things which may be questioned, making no allowance for the 
principle of accommodation they sometimes employ wl. In short, 
the arguments adduced require sifting. They are loosely con- 
structed, and sometimes entirely unsound, if we underetand 
aright the authors who reject the litoral sense, they do not deny 
the fact of the fall. Tlie mj^thic inteq)retatiou does not comjx)! 
the resolution of the narrative into baseless fiction ; nor docs the 
allegorical nec'ossarily subvert all traces of a foundation contain- 
ing elements of true liistory. Tlio narrative as mythical may 
contain a germ of truth. 

2. Another method of interpreting the history is the alUgoricaL 
By this is meant “ that latent and more refined way of deliver- 
ing truth, xmder the dress of fiction or fable, which was practised 
chiefly in ancient times, and by the sagt^ of the Eastern w'orld.**‘ 
Philo advocated this sort of explanation. According to him 
Paradise represents the governing jxirt of the soul ; the tree of 
life, piety towards God ; the tree of knowledge, understanding 
or prudence ; the serpent, pleasure by which our first parents 
were beguiled ; the river which watered the garden denotes virtue 
in generul ; and the four streams into which it was dirided, the 
four cardinal virtues, prudence, fortitude, temperance, and 
justice. It is doubtful whether Josephus lield the same prin- 
ciples to any great extent ; that he partly believed them may be 
mferred from his own statement in the preface to his Jewish 
Antiquities. The alle^rical method w'as adopted by Origen 
and some others of the fathers ; while in modem times it has not 
been without adherents, the most prominent of whom are Dr. 
Cowers Middleton, S. T. Coleridge,* and Dr. Donaldson.* 

We cannot approve of this allegorical interpretation. It im- 

' Middleton, Estay on the Allegorical and Litoral Interpretation of the Creation 
and FaU of Man, p. 124. 

* Aids to Heflection, p. 241, et seqq. (Ed. Burlington, 1840.) 

’ Jashar, 
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plies that a fictitious clothing is deliberately thrown over truth for 
the purpose of concealing it. The record itself contains no hint 
of such a purpose. Its simplicity is repugnant to allegory. 
‘‘This mode of interpreting the passage/' says Knapp, “was 
resorted to merely for the sake of avoiding certain difficulties, 
some of which seem to arise from the great simplicity of this 
narrative, and others from the great dissimilarity in the man- 
ner of thought and expression from that which is found in this 
cultivated and refined age. The interpreters of this passage 
thought it necessary, tliereforc, to make the writer say some- 
thing of higher import and more philosophical than is contained 
in the simple words ; and proceeded, with regard to Moses, very 
much as the later Grecian interpreters did with regard to 
Homer.”* 

But while disinclined to the allegorical explanation, we do 
not coincide udth the reasoning of Ilorsley, who contends that 
either tlie whole is an allegory or the whole literal history. 
Even w’ere there no alternative between these two interpreta- 
tions, the validity of the argument urged on behalf of the one 
or the other exclusively is questionable. When Horsley reasons 
in a categorical and imposing manner like the following, he will 
deceive none but the unreflecting: “No wTiter of true history 
woidd mix plain m*atter of fact wdth allegory in one continued 
narrative, without any intimation of a transition from the one 
to the other. If therefore any part of this narrative be matter 
of fact, no part is allegorical. On the other hand, if any part 
be allegorical no part is naked matter of fact : and the conse- 
quence of this vill be that every thing in every part of the 
whole narrative must be allegorical. If the formation of the 
woman out of the man be allegory, the woman must be 
an allegorical woman. Tlie man therefore must be an alle- 
gorical man ; for of such a man only the allegorical woman 
will be a mc'ct companion. If the man is allegorical, his 
paradise will be an allegorical garden ; the trees that grew 
m it allegorical trees ; the rivers that watered it allegorical 
rivers ; and thus we may ascend to the very beginning of the 
creation and conclude at last that the heavens arc allegorical 
heavens, and the earth an allegorical earth. Thus the whole 
history of the creation will be an allegory, of which the real 
subject is not disclosed ; and in this absurdity the schmne of 
allerorking ends.”* 

Kie principle here assumed will not be allowed by the candid 
expositor. It is quite possible for allegory to exist w the part of 
a narrative and not in the whole. Necesinty sometimes requires 


* Theol(^, traittlatod by Woods, p. 237. 


* Bib. Crit, toL L p. 9. 
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H resort to it. If the intermixture of the literal and figurative 
without any intimation be usual in Scripture ; if the lan^^ge 
of parable be interrupted by literal expressions; uniformity of 
interpretation should not be demanded in regard to allegory. 
Thus in the allegory of the vine contained in the eightieth 
Psalm, we read in the sixteenth verse, “ it is burned with fire ; 
it is cut down ; they perish at the rebuke of thy oountenanco/* 
where a litenil clause is appended to the ligunitive representation. 
So also in the ninth chapter of the Book of Judges, Jotham's 
address must be explained as parabolical in part and literal in 
part. Wherever the literal sense involves what is inconsistent 
with the character of God or with reason — where it contradicts 
another part of scripture or implies an absurdity — nec^essity de* 
mands the apjdication of tlie paral)olical. Sonu' parts of the 
history of the fall and creation may be narrated in language 
partly allegorical. If it can l>c shown that there is an absolute 
necessity for it, the allegorical should be a])pli(Hl. 

But, though Horsley’s rea.s<ming be built on a mere aasump- 
tion, difficulties lie in the w ay of an allegork‘al inteqiretation, 
which demand its rejec tion. It apjxnirs to us, that tlie method of 
explanation advcx'utcd by (>rigen and others is lial)le to serious 
oWeetions. It woidd be Ix'tter to take tlie acfcount as partly 
allegorical and partly literal. Few’cr dilliculties would then 
appear. 

3. A third way of explaining the narrative is tliat which has 
been termed the mytliical, assuming either that the historj" is 
enwrapped in a veil of fable and is only true in j)art, or that 
it consists of certain philosophical conjwtun's tlirowm into 
the historical fonn without describing w'hat really hapjiened. 
Most critics who have adopted the mythical interj)retation look 
upon the description of creation and the fall iia phiiosopbical 
mytbi or phdosophemes not historical raythi, /.r., as ancient 
opinions derised by human genius and pres(*ntcd in a historical 
form that they might be more ]>alpable to the aj)prehension of 
others. Perhaps it will best to state some circumstances 
adverse to the literal acceptation, us introductorj^ to a favourable 
view of the mjdhic. Here we pro(jecd uiK)n an undoubted prin- 
ciple of interpretation, viz., that every part of »Scripturo must be 
explained in siich a manner as is consistent with right reason 
and the known attributes of the Deity. Just concejHions of the 
Supreme Being should precede and regulate the method of expo- 
sition. 

(a) The earth is divided into Eden, the garden in Eden where 
the first human beings dwelt, and the land of Nod in which 
those expelled from Eden’s garden wander. A river divides 
Eden and the garden, and thence becomes four rivers — ^Pison, 
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Gihon, Tigris, and Euphrates. Two Edens are elsewhere men- 
tioned in the Bible; yet the present can be identified with 
neither. This is intimated by the very punctuation which the 
Masoretes give to Eden in Genesis. (S^ Amos i, 5 and Ezek. 
xxvii, 23). In all ages men have been ignorant of its situation. 
Yet if we understand as literal history' its being strictly gimrded 
by cherubim and a flaming sword the implication is that it was 
still accessible to man after Adam's expulsion. The first man 
was not far removed from it after lx‘ing driven out ; and his 
descendants must have been planted and settled oir all sides of it. 
There is not liowever the slightest record of it in the history of 
those antediluvian ages. Hence the difficulty of conceiving that 
it existed in a pai-ticular jiart of the world. The multitude of 
hypotlieses, says iliink,^ relative to the topography of Eden — 
hypotheses always very arbiti*ary, which have led to no result, is 
the best proof* that the garden is a creation of the imagination, 
and belongs to the mythic geography of the ancient East. A 
certain locality in(le(‘d was indistinctly identified with Eden, 
and tliereforc the historical element is not wholly wanting. 
Although we find the Semites in Annenia, when the first know- 
ledge of their movement s aj)}X‘ars, that country can scarcely 
have be<*n their cradle. The Sc'imto race had reminiscences of 
an anterior gc‘Ography indistinctly floating among them — & 
geograjdiy which lost its early signification to them. Two of 
the primitive names of the rivers were altered by the Hebrew 
redactor of Genesis, into otb(‘rs Ix^tter known ; for the Tigris 
and Eu])brates hardly Ixlong to tlie same geographical system 
as the Ihson and the Gihon. The region which best satisfies 
the condition of these ('urly chapters is that of the Iniaus; where 
the inductions of Burnoud*, Lassen, and A. voii Humboldt place 
the cradle of the Aryan race. There alone can it be Sivid, with 
some degive of i)robability, that four rivers proceed from the 
same source, the Indus, Helmund, Oxus, and Jaxartes. The 
Pison aj>ix»arH identical with the Indus in its upper course. 
The land of Havilah is the region of higher India, where are 

S )ld, precious stones, and bclellium. It is associated with 
phir, wliich certainly denotes a legioii not far from the mouth 
of the Indus. The Gihon is the Oxus, which still bears the same 
name (Jihoun) ; and Cush is a vague word, denoting a distant 
country indefinitely. Thus the tradition was chang^, after it 
had imssod from the East to the Hebrews, among whom it got 
another aspect and colouring. The Indian tradition was, that 
fo^ streams flowed into aU parts of the world out of the one 
original water, or the holy Meru. 


1 Palestine, p. 428, 
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If this view be probable, the Pison cannot be the Phasis of 
Colchis, nor the Gihon the Araxes of Cush (the Cossaeans or 
Modes, in a wider sense). The four rivers are not historical and 
geographical ; as Reland and many later scholars have maintained. 
It sounds plausibly to start vith tlie two well-known ones, the 
Tigris and Euplirates ; and then to look for two other historical 
ones, the Phasis and Araxes ; but various features of the des- 
cription do not agree with Armenia : for example, the bdellium, 
onyx, and gold; and Cain's wandering to the land of Nod^ 
wnich was east of Eden. In giving the word Nod as the name 
of a country, the vTiter may have hud a vague knowledge of a 
countrj^ castirard of Eden, Hanod or Hind ; the name of which 
was connected with the biuiishment of Cain, by a slight change 
of the term. Neither does the account of the cherubim, placed 
at the east of the garden, agree vrvll witli Reland's view, revived 
as it has been by Von I^ngerke, Kiiiiz, and Bunsen. 

Another opinion from which we dissent is, that while the 
Tigris and Euphrates are the well-kiKAm rivers of Armenia, 
the Gihon and Pison are the Nile and Indus resjKxdively. Thus 
rivers were ttiken to coni])lete mythically the analogy to the 

K r Asiatic tradition. This is the opinion of Tuch,^ whom 
5ch* follows. It is unlikely that a Hebrew \n'iter would 
have connec'ted the Nik vdth three rivers of Asia ; and therefore 
we cannot agree with Josephus, Vobiey, Gesenias, and Tuch, in 
identifying Gihon with that river. 

(A) The planting of the garden in Eden by God, like an hus- 
bandman ; the w'ondcrful properties attribiiti^^l to the two trees 
prominently set forth by the narrator ; the hiunan method in 
which the Almighty is descrilxxl a,s walking alx)ut in the cool of 
the evening in the garden, and as entertaining jealousy of the 
aspiring man (iii. 5, 8, 22 ) ; the 8eri)ent speaking and the nature of 
its punishment ; the circumstance of the first pair hearing the voice 
(rustling) of the Lord God in the garden, and of the Almighty 
calling to Adam in his hiding place among the trees, together 
with the cherubim placed at the east of the garden, and the 
flaming sword to prevent access to it or “ keep the way of the 
tree of life," arc adverse to a literal acceptation. Accordingly 
we find Ori^n writing in this strain : “ Who so silly as to think 
that God, like an hustondman, plantc*d a garden, and in it a real 
tree of life to be tasted by corporeal teeth ; or that the know- 
ledge of good and ill was to be acquired by eating the fruit of 
another tree?" And as to God's walking in that garden, and 
Adam's hiding himself from him among the trees he says — “ no 
man can doubt that these things are to be taken figuratively 

* Kommentar neber die Oeitesis, p. 7d, et »eqq. 

* (kmumtarj on Qene^ie, p. 92, et ieqq« 
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and not literally, to denote certain mystericB or « recondite 
senses/’ ‘ 

(c) To the tree of life is assigned the property of strens 
the power of physical life and rendering it indestructible. The 
first man should become immortal by eating the fruit of a certain 
tree. Surely this is at least highly improbable. We admit that 
Omnipotence may have endowed a particular tree with the virtue of 
conferring immortality ; but it is most unlikely. Besides, admit- 
ting the possibility, it has been pertinently asked, how the effects 
of tnc tree of life could be extended to Adam’s posterity in every 
part of the world ? I low could they everywhere partake of its 
iruit ? It is easy to with Holden, that ‘‘ wc ought not to be 
staggered, should it be beyond our ability to discover how the 
effects of the tree could be extended to Adam’s posterity and 
perhaj>8 we should not bo over-curious in the matter ; but the 
difficulty is one that will suggest itself to a reflecting mind. 
According to the narrative, God imparted such a power to the 
tree of life as he could neither recal nor alter, since he expelled 
Adam Iroin I’aradise, lest the latter should eat of it and live for 
ever (iii. 21, 22). The words in iii. 21, 22, imply that man was 
created mortal at first, and that he would have become immortal 
by partaking of the tree of life. They also involve the idea that 
Elonim was jealous lest the first i)air, after they had attained to 
one diviuo prerogative — the knowledge of good and evil — should 
arrive at another such i)rorogative — viz., immortality. Elohim 
therefore sent them forth from the garden, and appointed guards 
to prevent access to it. It is true that the present meaning 
of the text is thought to ho erroneous by those who hold 
the literal view of the narmtive; but their assumed explana- 
tions are unnatural. Thus when the sense is elicited, “ Behold 
the man has attempted to become as one of us, to know good 
and evil ; and now, lest he put forth his hand, and attempt 
to take of the tree of life, in the min expectation of living for 
over, he shall bo ex|)ellcHi from Paradise: therefore the Lord 
God sent him forth from the garden of Eden;” the words 
are grievously misinteipreted. It is wholly incorrect to say 
with Macdonald, “ the language determines nothing as to the 
possibility or impossibility of such a result ; it only expresses 
a purpose which might be aimed at.” ^ If words have a natural 
sense, those of the sacred writer do mean the possibility of the 
thing aimed at. The Hebrew will not fairly Wr the assumed 
interpretation. Still more untenable, because absurd, is Mac- 
donald’s interpretation of the clause — the man is become as one of 
ua, f.e., “ he became by redemption like God, for he was re- 

^ Philooalia, cap. i.jpp. 12, 13. * DuaerUtioii oa Fall, p. 76. 

* Cr^afion and the Fall, p. 471. 
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newed in^the spirit of his mind ! ” Nor is Preston’s translation 
more consonant \s^th the Hebrew original than those we have 
quoted, — ‘‘ The man was at first like one of us — spiritual beings 
—capable to distinguish between right and wrong ; but now 
that he has chosen the evil, and eaten of the forbidden fruit, it 
is not to be permitted that he put forth his hand, and take of the 
tree of life too as well as of the forbidden fruit, and eat and 
live for ever/’ ^ Eqmdly incorrect is another sense, according to 
which the passage is understood ironic^ally — “ liehold the result 
of the sei'pent’s promise. The man, foi*sooth, is become as one of 
us, to know good and evil ; and now, lest with tHpial success, he 
put forth his hand and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and 
buoy himself up with the vain hope that, by so doing lie shall 
live for ever, he shall Ik' exj^dlcHl from l^iradise. Thei'efore the 
Lord God sent him forth from tlie garden of Eden.” We may 
affirm that any inteqiretation of the passage, which represents 
Adiun imd Eve as exiK'Hi^d from the garden for some other reuson 
than that lest by eating of the tree of lile tliev should iHX'omo 
immortiJ, is directly contrary to the ])lain meaning of the origi- 
nal words. Ilcuce the l)eity is supjM>sc‘d to have invested the 
tree with a virtue which he could neither recal nor alter. 

(d) In like manner, the property ascribed to the tree of know- 
ledge partakes of the marveUoiis and improbable. It is sup- 
posed capable of awakening and increasing spiiitual jiower— of 
imparting higher knowledge'. The |M‘rc('ption of goofl and evil, 
right and wrong, is repre.s(*nted as the efiect of its fruit. It may 
well be asked therefore, how could a little fruit communicate 
moral insight, or awaken the cons<.ii‘ncc to a si'iisc* of the 
difierence between good and evil ? Here again, by means of 
other intcqjretations than the only natural onc‘, an attempt is 
made to uphold the lit(*rality of tlu' narrative. S<mie 8upjx)8e 
that the tree was so called //ie event ; man, by eating of its 
fruit, having made a sad experiment of the difierence Indween 
the good in his state ot‘ innocence, and tlu^ evil of the condition 
which followed liis transgn'ssion. Put Vitringa has refuted this 
hypothesis, arguing among other things very justly, that ** to 
know good and evil,” in the language of Scriidure, is to under* 
eiand the nature of good and evil or right and wrong, not to 
experience it. Surely the Almighty would hardly style it the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil from an event which introduced 
nothing but sin and misery into the world. Others supposCi 
that the tree was so called because it was a test of good and 
evil, by which our first parents were tried whether they would 
be good or bad. Here again Yitringa has done good service 


^ Fhmeological Notes on the Hebrew text of the Book of Qcneeii, p. 24» 
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by refuting the proposed hypothesis.^ As surely as the tree of 
life possessed the property of lengthening natural life ; so surely 
had the second tree tl^e virtue within itself of imparting a moral 
perception of right and wrong. As soon as one comes to have 
a full perception of evil — ^when he has the capacity of noting 
the evil and impro]>er wherever it presents itsell*, he know% good 
and evil in the sense here intended. Such efficacy is ascribed to 
the tree — an efficacy whicli at once lifts children and childish 
men from their infantine state of mental development to that of 
ri|>e self-knowledge of evil. 

(e) The account of the cherubim and the fiery sword does not 
comjx>rt with the litoral sense. Surely God’s simple command 
was sufficient to prevent the re-entrance of the banished paii’ into 
paradise, without an angelic guard and flaming sword. And 
how can such a guard be tlioiight necessary when the garden of 
Eden most probaldy hy under the curse as n ell as the whole 
earth ? Here the cherubim have an empkmnent assigned them 
of which no notice occurs elsewhere. In other parts of Scripture 
they apjK^ar as supporters of the divine ,ihrone. The writer 
deWaWs therefore from the jwevaleiit view of the cherubim. 
It is unnecessary to allude* particularly to the difiorent methods 
of explaining the verse in which the cherubim and fiery sword 
arc mentioned so as to obviate the objection to the literal sense 
foundt'd upon it. Tlie dreams of llulcliinsonian writers about 
the cherubim may 1h* sih'Ii in Parkliurst and others of the same 
school. The cherubic figures can only be compared with the 
fabulous griffinfiy \\hicli are reprc'Ncnted by various writers as 
guarding gold in tlu* iioi thern parts of Asia ; es})et‘ially as the 
term cherub has no Stmiitic etymology, but Icdongs to the same 
root a.s the (ireek ypvyjr, griflin, viz., gribh, Pers. In any case a 
literal guard i.s improbable, 

(/) IIk* creation of tlu* woman from a rib in the side of the 
man presents anotlier obstacle in the way of tlio literal explana- 
tion. Adam’s male jM)sterity are not deficient in that part of 
their bodily organi.sat ion ; and therefore he himself could not 
have been so after a rib was taken from him. What the writer 


wishes to shew, is the companionship of the w'oman to the man. 
She is deixuident on the man, and at the same time his attend- 
ant, helpmate, and associate. 

In connexion with this argument may be mentioned the sen- 
tence on Eve. The pain of conception is represented as the conse- 
quence of licr transgression. But she must have pain in childbirth 
n*om her physical constitution. The existing effects of parturition 
suggested the words of the sentence passed upon her. All that 


^ ObBemtiones Socrac, Lib. It. cap. xii. } 4, ct seqq. 
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Holden can say against tliis amounts to nothing. He thii^ it 
not impossible that, had the woman continued in a state of inno- 
cence, she might have experienced no pain ii^ conception ; and that 
some alteration, sufficient to produce existing eflects, might hate 
taken place in the structure of her body. It is also suggested 
that God might originally fashion her to suit a fallen state. 
Assumptions like these ne^ no refutation. 

(^) In the nineteenth and twentieth verses of the second 
chapter, it is related that the beasts of the field and fowls of the 
air were brought to Adam to receive names. Accoi'dingly ho 
named all tame and wild mammalia, together with the fowls of 
the air. Zoologists however tell us that this is impossible, 
because animals arc exclusively adapted to the respective regions 
they inhabit. It is contrary to their nature to be assembled 
in one place. Of course a miracle could at once cause the thing 
to be done ; but even the advocates of the literal sense arc averse 
to call in the aid of the miraculous in this instance. By impos* 
sible we mean zoologically so, in conformity with the natural 
habits and instincts of animals. 

In answer to tliis argument it is said that only a number of 
the newly-created animals w'cre brought together. All were not 
brought. Holden also thinks, that only those arc meant which 
were within the precincts of the garden of Ed(‘n, and that they 
came at successive times to receive names.^ This is contrary to 
the plain view' of the narrative. And out of the ground the 
Lord God formed etery beast of the field and ctvnj fowl of the 
air, and brought them unto Adam to see what he would call 
them : and wdiatsoever Adam called every living creature, that 
was the name thereof.” As surely as the statement is to the 
effect that God created all the beasts of the field and the fowls 
of the air, so surely did Adam give names to all ihat were created. 
If he only named some, it must be consistently maintained 
that he created some. He named as many as arc said to have 
been created. The account is wliolly ojiposed to the idea, that 
only the animals within the precincts of the garden of Eden were 
included; for the expressions, "‘everj^ Ix'ast of the field, and 
every fowl of the air,” arc too plain to l)e restricted. And as to 
the successive naming, there is no hint of it in the account. It 
is an arbitrary assumption. It w ill thus be seen that we coin- 
cide writh Bochart^ and the ancient expositors, in interpreting 
the narrative in the most extensive sense; tliough that cele- 
brated writer failed to shew the possibility of the whole 
animated creation being assembled. 

(A) Without at present discussing the entire question re- 

* DisBcrtation on the Fall, pp. 99, 100. * Hicrozoicon, Part I., lib. i., cap. ix. 
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spocting the serpent, we^ shall merely deduce from it an argu- 
ment against tlie literal acceptation, on the supposition that the 
brute serpent was concerned in the &8t temptation. The punish- 
ment inflicted, whether the animal was merely the instrument of 
the devil, or led to the transgression by eating of the fruit in 
obedience to its native instincts, cannot be reconciled with eternal 
justice. Why should an unofiending animal suficr ? 

In answer to this, Holden refers to the sovereignty of God, 
who has a right to disix)8e of all his creatures as he pleases. 
That is not in point, because the question is, Would the Almighty 
punish an innocent animal ? Is it consistent with his justice 
and goodness to do so ? We believe not. The same writer 
questions whether the seriKmt’s sentence can be regarded as a 
real punishment. Surely punishment is intended when we read, 
“ because thou hast done this, thou art cursed above all cattle, 
and above every beast of the held ; upon thy belly shalt thou 
go, and dust shalt thou eat, all the days of thy life,” etc. It 
18 absurd to lay down, as Holden does, a definition of punish, 
i <?., to inflict misery, and then argue that the serpent has no 
pain or misery, because punish often means to iuftict ivith loss,^ If 
a being is deprived of what it had before, it is so far punished. 
When it is farther argued that important benefits resulted from 
the vengeance exercised upon the serpent, the point in dispute 
is evaded. 

An easier way of escaping from the difficulty is that appa- 
rently adopted by Leland,- followed by Macdonald,'* in which it is 
supposed that the curse was only and properly directed against 
Satan, w'ho actuated the creature culled the serpent. Thus the 
animal serpent is excluded from all direct participation in the 
punishment denounc(.*d. It is easy to see tliat if a real serpent 
W'cro employed in tlie transaction by an intelligent agent, both are 
included in the punisliment. This is plain from the terms of 
the curse, w'hich cannot, without arbitrariness, be limited to Satan 
himself. They are not only accommodated to the condition of 
the creature actuated by Satan but are exccssiveli/ metaphorical 
on the hypothesis of the exclusion of the literal serpent from 
punishment. Indeed they include it ; without which they seem 
unsuitable to a being simply spiritual* 

(i) Other particulars serve to strengthen the impression which 
the preceding evidences of ?/^iliterality are fitted to make on 
the mind of the reader, such as, the Lord God making coate of 
skins and clothing the first pair, “ There is no occasion for 
denying, with the generality of commentators, that the coats of 

* Ditwertation oa the Fall, chan. ii. see. 6. 

* Answer to Christianity as Ola as the Creation, Part II., p. 616 ; 1733. 8vo. 

* Creation and tho Fall, pp. 138, 139. 
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skin were made immediately or directly by God ..... 
The garments were God^s gifts — God’s contrivance.*^ Such is 
the language of Macdonald. We should not like to have hk 
conception of the Deity. The cursing of the unoffending earth, 
and making the act of eating a little fruit from a tree to be 
visited with so severe a penalty point towards the same conclu- 
sion. AYe know that in the act of eating the fruit was involved the 
crime of disobedience to God, which justly deserves severe punish- 
ment ; but to make abstinence from the fruit of a tree the test 
of obedience to the divine will, scarcely accords with the knonm 
character of Deity. In view of the entire narrative of the in- 
troduction of evil, with which that of creation is so closely 
connected that both must be iiiteiprcted in the same manner, 
the patient reader of the lliblo will perhaps come to the conclu- 
sion, that the things to which we liavc called his attention are 
unfavourable to a literal acceptation. Kei)eatcd study of the 
account will probably incline him to some other mode of inter- 
pretation. Such a reader, however, will not dogmatise. 

Before proceeding to indicate the conclusion to which we come, 
it may be desirable to consider icito or uhat is meant by ‘Hho 
serpent,’* in the third chapter. There are tliree leading views. 

1. Some, as Horsley, suppose that the devil or Satan w^as the 
only agent in the temptation. According to this view, the ser- 
pent is a symbolical name for the devil. The going upon the 
belly and eating of the dust in the malediction, are figura- 
tive expressions describing in images taken from the life of the 
common serpent a state of degradation and perj)etual mort idea- 
tion of appetite to which the deceiver is condemned. Tho 
seipent is selected to represent the devil on account of his pro- 
verbial cunning and the very general antipatliy with which 
mankind regard tliis class of animals. AVhen lie liolds commu- 
nication with the woman and induces her to disobey tlic divine 
wdl, the description is necessarily figurative, in conformity 
with the nature of a created spirit. 

However plausible this hypothesis, it is inconsistent with tho 
record itself. Tlius it does not agree with iii. 1, “tho serjxjnt 
was more subtle than any l>cast of the field,” width will not 
bear Horsley’s forced paraplirase — “ a certain serpent was cun- 
ning beyond any beast of the field, wdietlier of tho seri)cui or of 
any other kind.” Nothing else is intimated than that the ser- 
j^nt itself was one of the beasts of the field. In like manner, 
iii. 14 is adverse ; where the punislmuuit plainly refers to a 
literal serjxjnt. “ Going upon the Ixdly ” cannot be frittered 
away into the sense of “ abject degradation,” whatever meaning 
be attributed to eating dust. 

2. Others think that a real serpent is spoken of in tho narra- 
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tive, no other agent being meant as a tempter. This opinion is 
held by Abarbanel, Dathe, Herder, Tuch, Knobel, and most Ger- 
man critics in recent times. It is favoured by the fact, that the 
seducer is never mentioned by any other name than the serpent ; 
nor is any intimation given that another being is intended 
under tliat symbolical appellation or lurked under the serpentine 
form. The thoughts that arose in Eve’s mind are represented, 
agreeably to the genius of orientalism, under the figure of a 
conversation. They are pictoriall}’’ set forth in the form of a 
dialogue. In early ages it was usual to represent the lower 
animals speaking. The terms of the curse agree with this view, 
because they recognise* ihc serpent (done. The seed of the icoman 
u e,, mankind sliall bruise the deadi}" part and so kill the- 
sei’pent tribe ; while the animal shall bite and injure *the least 
mortal part of the human body, the lieel. AVe hold, therefore, 
that the writer thought of nothing else than a serpent ; though 
later readers either introduced Satan besides, or identified the 
8ei*pent uith Satan. 

In opposition to this it has been said, that the expressions in 
the text imply as plainly as words can do, a real conversation 
between IWv and tlie serpent. This is mere assertion. With 
gi'oater plausibility it has lx>en stated by way of refutation that 
in the Persian myth, which presents more resemblance to the He- 
brew narrative tlian the (ireek, Tibetan or Indian ones, the 
evil prineiph* Ahrimaii causes the first man to be tempted ; for 
whi<di purpose he coiiu's to earth in the form of a sei'pent. 
Jewish traclition sjK'aks of the devil as the tempter. Accord- 
ingly the Hook of Wisdom .says, ‘rthrough envy of the devil 
came death into the world” (ii. 24). The Targum of Jonathan 
(on Gen. iii. (>) has, *‘and the woman saw Sammael the angel 
of death and was afraid.” In Kev. xii. 9, the great dragon, 
that old serpent, is synonymous with the devil and Satan. 
The same epithets are applied in Rev. xx. 2. In like manner 
in John viii. 44, th(* devil is called a ‘‘ murderer from the 
beginning,” with reference to his agency in tempting the first 
pair to sin, and so introducing death. Tlie ehidstian fathers, as 
is natural, take the same view of the tempter. 

These considerations are by no means decisive. Later Jewish 
views of the temptation must not be taken as a guide in ascertain- 
ing the historical interpretation of a passage in their ancient 
books. The New Testament writers partook of various Jewish 
ideas current in their time. The record itself speaks of nothing 
but a serpent, who must either be taken historically or mytho- 
logically, according to the character of the entire narrative, 

3. A third view regards the devil as the princmal agent 
who employed the sei’pent as his instrument for efi^ting his 

12 
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purpose. The brute serpent reasons and speaks because it is 
the organ of an evil spirit ; and the sentence of condemnation 
refers to both. This hypothesis satisfies some requisitions of 
the case. But it is not free from objection. According to it 
the devil has the power of working miracles. It is very doubt- 
ful whether any creatixl spirit in the universe possesses natural 
powers ade<juate to produce miraculous results. To our own 
mind the miinculous character of the transaction is an insuper- 
able objection. Supposing Satan to have had the power of 
working miracles, is it j)rol>able that the Deity would allow him 
to exert it for the purpose of ruining man? Is it likely that 
the great enemy of G^xl, filled with envy at the happiness of 
our first parents and contriving a j>lan to destroy it and so mar 
the beaufy of the divine workmanship and introduce disarrangi'- 
memt into the lu wly made world, would he j)ennitted to abuse 
one of God’s good creatures by making it liis instruiiuait in the 
destruction of the father of the human rae(‘ ? If he tras able to 
a series of miracles in order to ruin the lord of this lower 
world, made in the image of God, would he be allowed to put 
them into (perutiou \)i Hw manner statu/, abusing tlie body of an 
innocent animal lor tin* purpose of destroying tlu* mast(*r-work 
of Gcxl’s hands ? We believe not. The divine gocxlness is 
adverse to it. All the attributes of liis nature, as well as his 
known conduct in relation to man, forbid it. Besidt^s, N\heii 
the Jehovist wrcdi*, Satan was not eonceived of by the* Jews as a 
being independent of Jehovah and ])<»s<essiiig a jw)\ver to do 
c^*il of himstJf. Ho was hot so thouglit of till near tlu* cap- 
tivity, when tlio conception of lum was devcJojM^d under 
Eastern Asiatic influences. At the time tlu‘ Ixiok of Job was 
written he still IxJoiiged to the council of the Almighty ; and 
was so far from being the indc{H*iidcnt head a host (»f otlier 
evil spirits, that he re<piired the* express jMTinission (»f tlu^ l)(*ity 
to put Job to the trial. It would therefurv Ik* in(*oiisist<‘nt with 
the proper jXTicxl of tlie Jehovist, to su])|)os<* that lu* rej)ri‘.scnted 
Satan as the principal ag(*iit in tempting live. 

It is unnec^^ssary to noti<e tin* unscripl\iral assertion of 
Horsley that the “ temjjler assumed, jK rhaps by necessity, the 
fonn of the serp-nt, Ix ing ]»ennitt<'d to assutiie no U tter than 
that of a nuNiii reptile.” Since tlic .Mmighty liad hefon* pro- 
nouneoil all his er(?atures the idea of meanness in any 

U*forc the fall must be rejectixl. 

From this survey of the leading views of the s(*r]X‘nt who was 
active in the temptation it will apiiour, that the* only admissible 
one requires a mythical character in the narrative. Tho tra- 
dition was a national mythus. 

Let us now recur to tho interpretation of the entire nar- 
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rative. Various arguments were adduced against the literal 
explanation. Tlie nature of the serpent, the manner in which 
ho is said to have proceeded, the dialogue between him and Eve, 
the sentence pronounced, militate against that mode of inter- 
pretation. The six'aking of the serjx^nt must ever be a strange 
thing in literal history. Indeed it is too like the ancient faWe 
of inferior animals having been endowed with reason and speech 
to be accepted as history. 'What then is the most probable 
explanation of the account given of the temptation and fall of 
man ? If it be neither an allegorj' nor a literal history, what is 
it ? Constrained as we are to reject both hypotheses, what 
reply can be given to tlic question, IIow should the narrative 
be regarded ? 

The in^'tliic hypothesis in some form is the only one that com- 
mends itself to the reflective mind. Before proceeding more 
particularly to speak of it, two or three observations must be 
premis(^d. 

1. Either from misapprehension or ignorance of its nature, 
it has l)(‘en regarded as hostile to the Bible. Thus one of 
whom bi-tter things might have been expected writes: ‘‘AVe 
could not consist V tit I jf adojjt it unless we went with them (the 
German antisupernaturalists) to the infidel length of denying 
any positive revelatiou.^’^ It is incorrect to say by implication 
that none but antisupcrnaturalists adopt the hypothesis in 
question. Some MiiH'rnaturali>ts do so. As to the consist- 
encf/ of denying any positive n^velation if this li^q'^olhesis be 
held, we are unable to pcrci'ive it. Consistency does not de- 
mand the conclusion. If it did, the hypothesis should be repu- 
diutcnl. AVith ecjual truth might it be said, that the allegorical 
view is hostile to tlio idea of a positive revelation, as denying 
the literal history of tlu* account. Yet we have the assurance 
of Bishoj) Horsley, tliat the Church of England does not 
demand the literal understanding of the document contained 
in the second (from verse 8j and third chapters of Genesis as a 
point of faith, or regard a difleront interpretation as affecting 
the orthodoxy of the interpreter.^’- 

2 From ignorance it has also hoon said that the mythical 
view ** is incompatible with every idea of divine inspiration.” 
If by inspiration be meant infattihlc knoicledgc, the assertion 
may be true. But the thing so called was a spiritual apprehen- 
sion on the i>art of the sacred writers which admitted of many 
degrees — some jMTsons bv'ing more highly inspired than others. 
If their knowledge of divine things was graduafedy they could 
not bo infallible. 

• * SmilTi’s St‘riptur(* niul j). 11U>, third (Hlition. 

» ColiTidfjfc’s Aidh to KvHectioii, p. 211. 
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3. “ We have in a sp^h and the epistles of the apostle Pa\d, 
references to this very initial part of the book of Genesis, in 
such expressions as seem to imply the historical sense, and can, 
by no fair means of interpretation or of analogical argument, 
be made compatible with a mythic character (Acts xiv. 15, 
2 Cor. iv. 6).’’ ^ 

This argument is weak and inadeqate. Even if it were 
apposite, which it is manifestly not, we could not allow the 
apostle’s interpretation of the early part of Genesis to be neces- 
sarily and unquestionably the true one. Jlodes of interpretation 
current among the Jews had some influence on aix>stolical ideas 
and argumentation. The advocates of the literal interpretation 
cannot fairly and consistently adhere to it. They arc compelled 
to have recourse to figure, to restriction of the plain gram- 
matical meaning of the text, and to gratuitous mimcles. They 
reject the mythical explanation and resort to methods which 
are no better. Sometimes they affirm, “ we have not under- 
taken to decide that the literal sense is in all cases the only 
true, or the most correct one. AV e are disposed rather to admit, 
that in those things which transcend altogether the limits of 
human knowledge, and which lie beyond the reach of the tests 
that may be applied to other subjects of inquir)’’ from the 
collateral light of history and philosoj)liy, there is often room for 
a more mystic s^nse,*^* etc. Sometimes they say that the proper 
and sole reference of inspiration is to religious subjects, and if that 
be rejected affirm the inevitabh' conclusion, that we must 
impute error to the Spirit of God.”* Yet withal the literal 
truth of the Mosaic cosmogony is contendcKl for, as well ita 
agreement with geology. Som(*times they assert that “the 
Scripture does use language, even concerning the highest and 
most awful of objects, God and llis perfections and operations, 
which we dare not say is literally true, or that it is uc(X)rding 
to the reality of the things sj>oken of,”* and y('t reject the idcxi 
of myths. At other times they s|x>ak of “ explaining language 
by stripping off the figurative covtTing, and drawing forth the 
simple truth, which ye then express in some kind of abstract 
phrase metaphysically more accurate and yet sjKjak most 
strongly against myth. Sometimes again tli(‘y affirm, that the 
“ Author of revelation spoke to mankind in such language as 
they were accustomed to use, such as they could most readily 
understand,^' while forced to admit that it is scientifically 
inaccurate. Surely it is better to adopt the mythical explanation 

' Smith’s Snripture and Geology, p. 523, third edition. 

* rioare’s Veracity of Geneais, pp. 270, 271. ^ 

* Smitlrs Scripture and Geolo^, p. 311. 

* Ibid. p. 310. « Ibid. p. 311. 
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than attribute error to the Almighty ; as is really done by those 
well-meaning Christians who h(dd that He spoke in condescen- 
sion to the ideas of illiterate men. In our view, it is in- 
consistent with all proper notions of His character to hold 
that He spoke in any other way than that which is strictly 
true and correct. And after all, Dr. Smith’s ‘‘stripping off 
the figurative covering and drawing forth the simple truth,” 
is not very far from a process equivalent to the mythic ex- 
planation. 

The preceding observations will help to prepare the way for 
what follows, as wxdl as to indicate that form oT the mythic 
hypothesis wdiicli we submit to the reader’s notice. In ac- 
cordance w'ith the teaching of the Ifew Testament, we must 
find in the narrative such truths only as accord wath right ideas 
of the Deity, with tlie moral character of man, with the in- 
dubitable declarations of pure reason, and the word of God 
generally. 

The myth is a philosophical not a historical one, in which a 
reflecting Israelite sets forth his views of the origin of evil. 
The narrative was not intended to teach, as is often supposed, 
the origin of man’s universal sinfulness, but that of evil gene- 
rally in the world. The author’s object was not to trace the rise 
of moral corrui)tion and its transition from one man to all his 
posterity. Original siiij as it is called, hardly appears as a doc- 
trine in the ( )ld Testament. The nearest approach to it there is in 
the fifty- first rsalni. iluch less do we meet with the imputatmi 
of the guilt of Atlaiifs sin to his posterity in the Jewish canonical 
iS^Tiptures. Tlio writer of Gen. iii. intended to explain the 
origin of suffering, toil, and death in the world. This he deduces 
from the violation of God’s law' respecting the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil. Transgressing a divine pro- 
hibition, the man passed from a state of* innocent unconscious- 
ness of evil to one of higher development, but at the same time 
of self-will and conscious pride in his mental and moral rela- 
tions. Thus while the philosophical Israelite sets forth his 
views of the origin of evil, he also shows man’s advancement 
from simple innocence to conscious freedom and responsibility. 
The original state in which he is described is not one of holiness 
and perfection in knowledge. It is rather that of indifference 
to good or evil. In the language of Paul, Adam was a living 
soul or natural man. He w'as of the earth, earthy ; not Ttvevfji^ 
TiKo^ but He was a man with a soul {^vxv) itot with 

a spirit {irvevpa). No part of Scripture intimates that the 
primitive condition of the human race was one of holiness. 
Man^ indeed have thought that the divine image in which man 
is said to have been created consisted of holiness, either wholly 
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or in part. Thus we read in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith : ‘‘ God created man in his own image, in knowledge, 
righteousness and holiness^ with dominion over the creatures.” 
In like manner, Lutheran theology explains the image of per- 
fect holiness and wisdom. In proof of this. Coloss. hi. 10 and 
Ephes. iv. 24 are adduced. But here it is assumed without 
proof, as Julius Mueller has well remarked,^ that the new crea- 
tion by redemption is essentially nothing else than a restoration 
of the condition in which Adam was before the fall. One thing 
is certain, viz., that the image of God was not lost by the fall, 
for it is still assumed as remaining (Gen. ix. 6, and Psalm viii. 
6). It appears to us that the image consisted in the con- 
sciousness of God in man — the divine spirit communicated 
to him. 

Some may perhaps regard it as doubtful whether the main 
idea of the myth lies in the endeavour to set forth the origin 
of evil in the world or the mental advancement of man — his 
transition from a state of nature to that of spirit, in which he 
resembles beings of a purely spiritual nature and even Goil 
himself. The former appears to us the more probable view. 
But it implies the latter. Man is imjxjlled to obtain the know- 
ledge of good and evil. lie aspires to such knowledge, and 
takes the step to acquire it. In other words, scope is given to his 
nature ; and in the development of his moral consciousness he 
becomes manly and noble, emerging from the s])here in which 
he resembles the lower animals to that in which he clearly dis- 
cerns good and evil. But in doing this, he transgresses the will 
of God. The manner in which his moral powers unfold them- 
selves is evil. He exceeds the boundary fixed by God and 
therefore sins. Thus a transition from the primeval age of 
childish simplicity to one marked by toil and trouble is de- 
scribed along tvifh elevation to moral freedom and independence. 
In its present fonii, the myth was intended to shew the origin 
of misery in the world, by presenting it under the more general 
aspect of man^s advancement to freedom from the childishness 
of nature. In emerging out of this original condition he 
was greatly elevated ; for the discernment of good and evil 
lifted him at once to the sphere of spiritual reflectiveness ; but 
while making the step, he disobeyed the Creator. It was a step 
at once downwards and vpwards. Innocence was lost, but the 
possibility of spirituality attained. Such app(?ar8 to be the 
essence of the myth. It is superfluous to observe, that the 
problem of the origin of evil is not solved. Neither was the 
mythus invented by the Jehovist but taken from the national 

’ Mailer's Christian Doctrine of Sin, tranHlatcd in the Bibliutheca Sacra, for 1849 
p. 264, 
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traditions. Its fint form proceeded from a philosophical He- 
brew ; and its present shape maybe somewhat different from the 
primitive one. 

It will be seen that we do not assent to the opinion of Tho- 
luck^ and Jul. Mueller^, that the myth is historical. Though 
clothed in a historical garb it is a pldlo^opheme. By bringing 
it into the Jehovist’s later period of reflection, we do not intro- 
duce any variance between its nature and the ancient character 
of the language and st^de, as Mueller imagined. Nor is it any 
valid objection, that tlie deep, meditative piety of an Israelite, 
exercising his imagination on the holy traditions of the first 
parents of the race, would not have dared to represent his own 
imaginings as history ; because the reflecting Israelite merely 
clothed them in the dress of history. He did not represent them 
as history. 

If this interpretation be correct, we have in the beautiful 
garden furnished with all manner of trees, the prohibition to 
eat the 'fruit of certain trees, the license to partake freely of all 
except such as are forbidden ; in the nakedness of the first pair, 
their sense of shame after disobeying the divine prohibition, the 
dialogue between the tempter and the woman and other out- 
ward circumstances nothing more than symbolical narrative, or 
the form in which truths are clothed. The mind of Eve 
suggested that she should give scope to her own will ; and 
Adam followed. Before the transgression, both were in a state 
of childish simplicity — their intellectual and moral powers dor- 
mant; after it, those powers received a wonderful expansion. 
Their awakened faculties in the act of being enlarged made 
them like to God in one point of view, and separated them from 
Him in another, because the temptation which a higher know- 
ledge brought with it prevailed. 

IV. Cainite and Sethite Genealogies in the Fourth 
AND Fifth Chapters. — The mythic view of the first three 
chapters of Genesis is corroborated by the succeeding narrative ; 
for it is apparent that the fourth chapter, giving an account of 
Cain, originally stood in a very different connection from that in 
which it has been put here, and presupposes a different theory of 
the origination of mankind. It belonged to a tradition of another 
form and extent. The fourteenth verse of it presupposes the 
existence of other human beings beside the first-born of the 
first man. Jabal, the last of Cain’s posterity is said to be the 
originator of nomad life (iv. 20) ; whereas Abel was a keeper of 
sheep (verse 2). Surely it is strange that a descendant of Cain 

* Die Ticbrc von der Sunde iiiid vom Yersbhner, Dritte Bcilage, p. 214, et seqq. 
Sixth edition. 

* Translated in the American Bib. Sacr. for 1849, p. 262. 
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the tiller of the ground, should be represented as the originator 
of that kind of life to which the pious posterity of Seth were 
addicted. At first the genealogical theory had no connection 
with Cain and Abel. If so it cannot be historical. 

The genealogy in the fifth chapter may be called the Sethite ; 
that in the fourth (verses seventeen and eighteen), the Cainite. 
They are parallel accounts resolvable into one and the same 
genealogy ; as Buttmann first showed.^ The Cainite table con- 
tains apparently but seven generations ; the Sethite has ten ; 
yet the former assigning three sons to Lamech has the names 
of ten antediluvian patriarchs. From the coincidence of several 
names in the two, as Enoch, Lamech, Irad and Jared, Cain and 
Canaan, Methusael and Methuselah, Mahalalecl and Mehujael, 
we infer that the same names furnished the basis of both lists. 
The older of the two or that in the fifth chapter, which refers 
to the West and is Elohistic, seems to us the Sethite. But 
when in process of time the Hebrews obtained a knowledge of 
the eastern Asiatics, they too were derived from Adam through 
Cain. Out of the older Sethite table names were taken and 
transferred to the later Cainite table. The diftcrences of the 
two are apparent. The Sethite one intimates that Seth was the 
first-bom of Adam (v. 3, 4) ; the Cainite represents him as the 
third son (iv. 25). The former presupposes the eating of flesh 
in the time of Adam ; the latter intimates that it began with 
Ifoah (ix. 3). As usual, therefore, the Elohist and Jehovist give 
different representations. Bunsen has tried to shew the identity 
of the two in a peculiar way, thinking that the Jehovist one is 
the older.2 Both are certainly forms of a tradition relating to the 
primeval age of the world ; but wdiether the Seth of the one be 
the old Semitic name of God is doubtful. Adam and Enoch 
are obviously the same. Ewald conjectures that Seth is iden- 
tical with Cain ; and that Ihe four express nothing but man and 
childy father and sow, old humanity and young.^ This is very 

f )recarious. It is more likely that Lamech and Enoch were 
ooked upon as demigods in the more ancient form of the myth. 
The names must not be taken as those of individuals. They 
refer to races, periods of humanity, demigods ; or express ideas 
which were no longer apprehended rightly. Confused and 
fragmentary reminiscences of distant times make up a part of 
them. When the traditions embodied in the two genealogies 
became unintelligible, they were thrown together. Thus Cain 
and Abel are merely representatives of humanity in a state 
of sin — of the two primary modes of life, husbandry and 

^ Mjtholo^, vol. i. p. 170, et seqq. 

* Bibelwerk, Band v., p. 305 et seqq. 

* Geschichtc des Voikos Israel, vol. i. p. 358. Second edition. 
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nomadism. The myth bodies forth the idea that a very 
ancient people dwelt in the East, among whom early civi- 
lisation prevailed, but who could not prejudice the nobility 
of the Western Asiatics because the latter possessed pecu- 
liar rights from God. The ground-tilling people, living far 
in the East, were separated from the nomads, and under 
the divine curse. The essence of the myth is the flight 
and divine outlawry of Cain, intimating the impassable separa- 
tion and distinction of peoples personifying the privileged 
and unprivileged of God — ^the Western Asiatics and a remote 
eastern race. The ideas of those among whom the myth 
was entertained respecting the superiority of nomadic life 
are obvious. The narrative has no historical consistency in 
itself ; though it has sufficient points of connection with the pre- 
ceding account of Adam’s fall. The second genealogy however 
is attached to the posterity of Seth, without knowing anything 
of Cain and Abel, and shews a different writer — the Elohist, 
After the deluge, the traditions are more real. There the 
genealogies are made up for the most part of the names of 
countries, such as Canaan, Aram, Arphaxad ; of mountains, 
as Mash, Riphath ; or of towns, as Serug and Sidon. Some 
words too denoting events occur, as Releg. It is usual to 
regard tribes as individuals, and to group them in artificial 
families. Thus to say that Ileber is the son of Arphaxad means 
that the tribe came from the countrj- of Arphaxad.^ 

V. Longevity of the Antediluvians. — The extraordin- 
ary longevity of the antediluvian patriarchs should be ex- 
plained on the same principle as the account of the fall, and 
in conformity with the character of the whole narrative in the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis. As it forms part of a 
mythical history, it should be regarded as mjdhical. Analogous 
ideas of longevity appear among other oriental nations. Thus 
among the Hindoos, the life of man is supposed to have de- 
creased in the four periods of the world, from four hundred to 
three hundred, two hundred, and one hundred years. To take 
the ages literally, is to run contrary to the known laws of 
physiology : and to introduce a miracle in support of the literal 
is arbitrary. Here commentators have often laboured in vain. 
They have perplexed themselves to no purpose by idle attempts 
to uphold the longevity as purely historical — a thing simply 
impossible. , Even Whately supposes the influence of the tree of 
life to have caused longevity ; whereas the words in which the 
exclusion of Adam from Paradise is related, shew that neither 
the first man nor any of his posterity partook of it. 


' Sec Renan’B HietoU’c des Langues Semitic^ues, p. 29. 
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VI. ANTiQinTY OF Man. — We may remark on the present oc- 
casion once for all, that the Bible cnronology generally cannot 
be regarded as historically correct. Sometimes geological evi- 
dence shews this. Thus there is sufficient evidence to shew 
that the human race has existed much longer than the Bible 
represents. Instead of its having commenced four or five 
thousand years before our era ; twenty thousand would accord 
better with the testimony. Baron Bunsen cannot be far from 
the mark when he supposes it to be so. Such antiquity of the 
human race is demanded by geological evidence derived from 
deposits of mud mixed with human remains in river deltas, 
where a regularity of deposition can be shewn to have taken 
place. The careful experiments of Mr. Leonard Horner in the 
delta of the Nile, have placed this in a clear and satisfactory 
light, proving that men having a certain amount of civilization 
lived in that region upwards of thirteen thousand years ago 
at the least. ^ Evidence to the same eflect has also been derived 
from caverns in which human remains or implements of human 
art have been discovered mixed up with bones of animals long 
since extinct and covered by other deposits. M. Boucher 
de Perthes, Falconer, Ih'ostwich and others, have brought to 
light interesting fragments from the caves of France, Sicily, and 
England.- Proof has also been derived from gravel beds whose 
geological age is ascertained, and where the remains of man are 
also imbedded with those of other animals ; as Prestwich, M. 
Buteux, and M. Hebert, have pointed out. In consequence of 
the accumulated evidence thus obtained, the chronology of the 
Hebrew Bible in relation to man’s duration on the globe must 
be placed in the same category with its natural history or 
astronomy. Certainty docs not attach to it. It is no part of a 
divine revelation properly so called ; but may be freely can- 
vassed,^ like any other subject of human research. 

VII. The Deluge. — It is hardly necessary to enter u}X)n a formal 
discussion of the subject of the deluge described in the sixth and 
following chapters of Genesis. Much has been written on the one 
hand to shew that it was unitcrml^ on the other that it was partial, 
A previous question relates to the historical or mythical character of 
the narrative. The former view has been justly abandoned by all 
good critics, who see at once that the difficulties connected with it 
are insuperable ; such as the existence of the vegetable kingdom 
after the flood had continued for a year ; the gathering together 
of all the animals, with their appropriate food, from the entire 

' Philosophical Transaotions for 185.5 and 1858, pp. 105, 53. 

2 Antiquites ccltiques et antediluvionncs, 2 vols,, 8vo., 1847 and 1857. Proceed- 
ings of the Koval Society for May 26, 1859. 

3 See the National Itcview for April, 1860, article second; and Prof, Ansted's 
Geological Gossip, chapters x, and xi. 
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surface of the earth by Noah ; the continuance of rain over the 
earth forty days end forty nights ; such an overflow of the sea 
as covered the tops of the highest mountains to the depths of 
fifteen cubits ; the safe navigation of the ark over the billows 
without rudder, keel, or sails ; the insufficiency of air and light 
— only one small aperture in the huge vessel aflbrding both to 
the thousands of living creatures within; and that too not 
having been opened for 190 days. It is impossible to give any 
rational explanation of these and other particulars in the nar- 
rative,, on the assumption of its historical accuracy. The whole 
is mythical, embodying the old Hebrew belief in the retributive 
punishment of sin. And every reader is struck with its poetical 
character. It is in fact a grand poem, whose colouring is 
simple and childlike. What gave rise to the mythus, was the 
yearly inundations which happen in most countries. The legend, 
as it stands in the Bible, bears the marks of a country like 
Mesopotamia, where the Tigris and Euphrates overflow their 
banks at certain periods of the year and cause a great flood 
deluging the country. The scene of the legeiidarj^ flood, 
as depicted in the popular belief of the Hebrews, was not 
Canaan, but the land whence their forefathers were supposed 
to come. 

We shall not trace the legends of a deluge, which are found 
among most nations of anticpiitj" and resemble one another, 
more or less, in their peculiar features. Some of them were 
evidently derived from the same origin as the Biblical one ; 
perhaps the Chaldean, given by Syncellus ; while others were 
developed independently, as exemplified, perhaps, by the Hindoo 
account. The fundamental ideas embodied in the m3"th may 
be regarded as unfolding themselves in parallel narratives, 
which owed nothing to the Bible-legend but grew ujd inde- 
pendently. 

If the account of the deluge be a poetical mj^th, it is of no 
importance to incpiire whether the catastrophe was partial or 
universal. Those holding the literality of the account, should 
consistently maintain the universality of the flood ; because the 
terms are too plain and exact to be explained naturally on any 
other assumption. The earth is spoken of throughout as the 
scene of the waters ; the fountains of the great deep (or ocean) 
are broken up ; the windows of heaven are opened ; two and 
two ‘‘ of all flesh, wherein is the breath of life,’^ go into the 
ark ; and ‘‘ all the high hills that were under the whole heaven’* 
are covered. Fifteen cubits upwards did the waters prevail ; 
and the mountains were covered.’* Other expressions are in 
conformity with these, constraining the interpreter who takes 
the narrative as literal history to view the deluge as universal. 
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Philology admits no other explanation. We must therefore 
express our dissent from the divines who maintain both the 
historical character of the description and the partial nature of 
the deluge. The one part of their belief requires an unhesita- 
ting assent to the universality of the flood ; since they set out 
with adopting the historical interpretation. It is the pressure 
of insurmountable difficulties that usually drives the most re- 
flecting adherents of the narrative’s historical literality to a 
partial deluge. But this expedient cramps the language of 
Scripture. Universal expressions are divested of their univer- 
sality; and “ all the high hills that were under the whole heaven” 
dwindle down into the hills of Mesopotamia or of the adjoining 
regions. Yet they are certainly right in rejecting the univer- 
sality of the deluge — a liypotliesis opposed alike to all geologi- 
cal evidence as well as to the known laws of science. The 
physical constitution of the globe is such as to negative the 
occurrence of a universal flood. Iso marine inundation could 
extend over the highest mountains, without subverting the law 
of gravitation which maintains the stable equilibrium of land 
and ocean. The quantity of rain said to have taken place for so 
many successive days is impossible, according to the composition 
of the atmosphere. Zoology and comparative anatomy are op- 
posed to the radiation of all living things from a common 
Asiatic centre. The dimensions of the ark, its form, its ven- 
tilation, shew that so many pairs of all animals could not have 
been preserved in it alive for an entire year. Authentic Egyp- 
tian history ignores the existence of a general flood, to which 
there is no allusion in the annals from the epoch of dienes, the 
founder of the kingdom of Egypt, b.c. 3463, till its conquest 
under Darius Ochus, b.c. 340 ; wliereas the period of the Noa- 
chian deluge is said to be about 2348 n.c. At the latter time, 
when the whole human race is supposed to have been reduced to 
a single family, the Egyptian people must have attained to a 
flourishing and civilised state — indeed they were civilised and 
in some degree settled before Menes united them into one great 
empire — i,e.^ towards 4000 «.c. Tlie uninterrupted existence of 
their annals from Menes till Ochus, as well as the absence of all 
reference to a general flood, proves the non-occurrence of such a 
disaster. AVe are not surprised that thinking literalists feel the 
force of these and other difficulties connected with physical 
science so much as to compel their adoption of a partial deluge ; 
though it is contrary to the plain requirements of the language, 
and exposes them to the charge of inconsistency. 

How then, it may be asked, do we interpret the description P 
It is a p^tical myth embodying the popular belief of the old 
Hebrews in punishment as the necessary consequence of sin, and 
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in the repeopling of the earth. That popular notion attached 
itself to local inundations. To the poetical colouring of the 
myth belong the various circumstances of the animals being 
brought together Jand preserved in the ark ; the annual duration 
and imiversality of the flood ; the incessant rain for forty days 
and forty nights ; the overflow of the ocean ; the sending forth 
of the dove and raven ; the non-destruction of the vegetable 
creation, exemplified in the freshness of the olive after the catas- 
trophe ; and other particulars. It is only when these and the 
like features are viewed as poetical embellishments, that the 
right explanation is obtained. Poetry disdains the ordinary 
rules of sober reason, and overleaps the barriers of natural 
science. Especially does Hebrew poetry of the most ancient 
type do so ; because it proceeds from the infantine simplicity 
of an uncivilised state of society. It takes no account of the 
difiiculties which philosophy presents to the lineaments employed 
for filling up a picture. But though in the primitive develop- 
ment of the myth a local deluge was contemplated, which poetry 
amplified into a universal one, there could have been little 
difiercnce in the mind of those who first employed this beautiful 
illustration of their ideas of retribution in the world, between a 
partial ditiA. universal deluge; because their limited horizon was 
bounded by their native land. The earth was considered to be 
an extended circle, on the exterior edges of which rested the 
solid ^concave vault of heaven. There was no knowledge among 
the ancient Hebrews of its vast dimensions. What they thought 
of its figure is not clearly expressed in any passage of the Biblei 
They seem to liave conceived of it as a circular plain ; for we 
read in Isaiah, “ It is he that sitteth upon tJw circle of the 
earth in Proverbs viii. 27, “ Avheii he set a compass upon the 
face of the earth.^^ Isaiah xi. 12, and Jeremiah xlix, 26, do not 
contradict this in speaking of the four corners of the earth and 
the four quarters of heaven ; for these expressions mean the four 
cardinal points} Tlie geographical notions of the inhabitants of 
a country were often included within the horizon of the country 
itself. Hence it is easy to see how a poetical description founded 
on a partial deluge — one inundating the greater part of a people’s 
native land — would merge into the grand delineation of a uni- 
versal deluge covering the outstretched earth. The ideas of the 
peoples who bodied forth their belief in a poetical form would 
scarcely distinguish the local from the general in respect to the 
extent of inundation ; especially as poetry deals in the exag- 
gerated. 

VIII. The Sons of God and Daughters of Men Cohabiiing. 
— In Genesis vi. 1, 2, etc., it is written, And it came to pass, 

* See Munk’s Palestine, pp. 426-7. 
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when men began to multiply on the face of the earth, and 
daughters were born imto them, that the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair; and they took them 
wives of all which they chose.’’ 

Here the meaning of the “ sons of God ” is disputed. The 
phrase has been understood chiefly in three ways. 

1. Some think that the sons of the great and powerful are 
meant, who carried off and married women of lower degree 
from among the common people. This nationalistic view was 
taken by the Samaritan ; by Jonathan, Onkelos, and the Arabic 
versions ; by Symmachus, Abenesra, Raslii, Kiinchi, Mercier, 
Buttmann, etc. It is now justly abandoned, the objections to it 
being insuperable. 

2. Others think that it means the Seth if es who intermarried 
with Cainite wives called the daugliters of men.” So Calvin, 
Piscator, LeClerc, Yatablus, Ilengstenberg, Eedslow', and Bun- 
sen suppose. A modification of the same view which refers the 
sons of God to the pious part of the Sethites taking wives out 
of the mass of unbelieving women, is liehl by Seb. Schmidt, 
I. D. Michaelis, Schulz, Hcnsler, etc. On the contrary, Ilgen 
supposed that the Cainites were so called on account of their 
inventions. Akin to this is the incorrect view of Poole, that 
the tcorsJiijjpers of false gods arc meant. ^ 

The arguments adduced for the Sethite view are of little force, 
such as the connexion — the fourth chapter giving the liistory of 
the Cainites, the fifth the history of the Sethites, tlie sixth the 
mixing of the two lines and the corruption thence resulting ; 
the words “ they took unto them wives,” implying legitimate 
marriages ; and fAc addition^ ** all that they chose,” implying 
choice according to selfish lust, which docs not suit demons but 
men. iVlthough this view is found in Chiysostom, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Theodoret and many later theologians, and is de- 
fended by Hengstenberg, Ilavernick, Keil, Hettinger, as well as 
English divines, it is wholly untenable. Such marriages as 
these would not have been so very displeasing to God. Be- 
sides, the origin of giants is not thus explained ; though the 
context shews that a race of giants sprung from such intercourse ; 
or at least that the giants were supposed to have originated in 
this manner. The expression daughters of men or rather daugh* 
ters of Adam signifies icomen in general^ without distinction of 
race or religious position. It is of universal import, not being 
restricted by anything in the context. Why then should the 
antithetical expression sons of God be restricted to certain 
persons ? 

3. Others suppose that ^^sons of God” mean angels. This 

^ Genesis of the Earth and Man, p. 39, et seqq. 
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opinion lias found many supporters both in ancient and modem 
times. It appears in the text of the Septuagint; at least in 
many MSS., which have ayyekou rov deov. It was held by Philo, 
Josephus, and most of the Rabbins. It is in two old apocryphal 
books — viz. the so-callcd Book of Enoch, and the little Genesis 
(XeTTT^ yivecTLf;), It is indicated in the Epistle of Jude and the 
second epistle of Peter. The oldest fathers of the Church, as 
Justin, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, 
and Lactantius maintained it. In modern times it is adopted 
W Gesenius, Rosenralillcr, Maurer, Von Bohlcn, Tuch, Koeppen, 
Jr. V. Meyer, Twesten, Nitzsch, Bleek, Drechsler, Hofmann, 
Baumgarten, Delitzsch, Kurtz, Knobel, Sticr, Dietlein, Huther, 
Ewald, Ilupfeld, Alaitland, etc. Tims the weight of critical 
authority is in its favour. Indeed it is the only tenable one, 
because it rests on undeniable evidence as — 

(a) The usus loquendi In all other places the 

phrase refers only to angels, as Psalm xxix. 1, Ixxxix. 7, Job 
i. 6, ii. 1, xxxviii. 7 ; Daniel iii. 25. 

(b) The expression daughters of men agrees only with this 
view; for if the sons of God were also human beings, there 
would be no proper opposition. 

(c) This view alone accounts for the origin of the giants men- 
tioned in tlie context. They were the offspring of such inter- 
course. The expression in the fourth verse, mighty men 
which were of oM, men of renown,’’ agrees with the supposition 
of giants being the fruit of these strange intermarriages and 
with that alone. 

(d) Jude 6, 7, and 2 Peter ii. 4, favour it, and 

(e) It is only on this supposition that the necessity appears 
for destroying tlie whole human race by a flood and pro- 
ducing a better one. 

Objections derived from the context, especially the fourth 
verse, have been made to the explanation. It has been said that 
the verse in question intimates that nepliiUm or giants sprang 
not merely from the connexion of the sons of God and daugh- 
ters of men, but from other not unusual connexions. If the 
sons of God had been angels, those begotten by them must have 
been specially distinguished from all others. This inference 
from the verse is decidedly erroneous ; for it does not state that 
giants arose besides those springing from the intercourse of the 
sons of God with the daughters of men. Neither in the phrase 
P"n.r!N can the writer refer to the Palestinian giants or ne- 

philim in the time of Moses. The right translation of the 
phrase is this : — 
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My spirit will not always be bumbled in man ; 

So far as be goes astray he is flesh. 

Then let his days be an hundred and twenty years. 

There were giants on the earth in those days (and also after 
that) because the sons of God came in unto the daughters of men ; 
and the latter bare children to them. These arc the heroes 
who were of old men of renown.’^ The sense is : angels who 
are pure spirits must not be allowed to debase themselves to 
a lower and lower degree by such an unnatural mixture with 
human beings, since that were to perpetuate sin for ever. Man 
as far as he sins is liable to death, and must not therefore by 
such union of the divine with him live for ever ; let his life then 
be shortened to 120 years, to see if he will rei)eiit in that space 
and so check the progress of sin within him. Thus in the days 
before the flood there were giants, and also after the flood, be- 
cause the sons of God did so and so, etc. 

About the dogmatic grounds urged against this interpretation 
we are not much concerned. It has been argued from Matthew 
xxii. 30 that angels are purely spiritual and incorporeal, and 
therefore the idea of their lusting after women, coliabiting with 
them, and begetting sons of huge stature, is foreign to their 
nature. There is force in this argument, which Hofmann, 
Delitzsch, Kurtz, and such writers as contend for the literal 
history of the statement in vain try to turn aside. Those who 
adopt the mythological view are not required to defend the 
statement even against doctrinally correct notions of angels. 
When we consider it as the Semitic tradition of Titans ' or 
heroes, the true nature of the myth is indicated. Neither is it 
needful to consider the question wliether we should understand 
angels already fallen, or falling now for the first time. The oldest 
witnesses unanimously favour the latter ; for what reason it is 
not easy to discern. The question may be discussed by the ad- 
herents of the literal and historical ; to others it is of no mo- 
ment. Kurtz treats it as a grave point ; in which respect he 
and his compeers, Hofmann, Delitzsch, etc., act consistently. 

IX. Ox THE Plural Appellation of Deity — Elohim. The 

use of the plural as an appellation of the Deity has been 

noticed as a peculiarity. More attention has been given to it 
than it would otherwise have received, from its being drawn 
into the region of dogmatics. AVe shall notice the various 
views, 

1. It is an old opinion that this plural contains an intima- 
tion of a plurality of persons in the Godhead, the sacred Trinity. 
Its union with a "singular verb, which is almost always the case, 
assumes the fact of a plurality existing in the divine unity. 
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The objection to this hypothesis is, that when the book of 
Genesis was written and still later, the Jews had no conception 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. Even at the time when the 
book of Proverbs, or at least the first part of it was composed, 
the three attributes were not hypostatked. Hence the Hebrews 
could not convey a tenet in their writings which did not 
become one till after the usage of plural appellations of Deity 
with singular adjuncts had been long established. Besides, 

poets subsequently formed a singular Intimations of 

the Trinity ought to become clearer and more frequent as the 
belief in it grows more definite, according to~the natural 
tendency of beliefs and the progress of revelation. The later 
formation of the singular is adverse to such development. That 
our remark respecting the Jewish belief in the Trinity is correct 
is acknowledged by Dorner ; who admits that in Prov. viii., 
wisdom is not hypostatked. Intimations of the Trinity in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, prior in time to Prov. viii. should be adduced, 
before this can be entitled to consideration. It is too late in the 
day to quote for that purpose distinctions between Jehovah as 
intkible and Jehovah as mamfested, in the Old Testament; and 
to reason from angel of Jehovah or messenger of the covenant; 
because it shews total misapprehension of the subject. Even 
Dorner’s work might point out the true interpretation of such 
phraseology. Delitzsch rightly saj^s that the Trinity-plural here 
is a thing which has too much of the New Testament in it : and 
the learned Jewish scholar Munk affirms, that Mosaism is 
opposed to the philosopheme of the Trinity.^ 

2. Gesenius explains it as the plural of excellence or majesty ; 
pluralis excellent iae or majestatiensr Nordheimer assents, affirm- 
ing that the Hebrew idiom employs names of the only true 
God to denote superior dignity or pre-eminence. They are, 
he say Sj plurals of pre-eminence.^ In opposition to this, Ewald 
distinctly affirms that nothing is so false as to suppose the 
present Hebrew language to have any feeling for the so-called 
pluralis majestaticus^ 

3. Von Bohlen thinks, that the plural in question is a 
remnant of the polytheism which had prevailed among the 
Israelites at an earlier period in Mesopotamia and Egjq)t. And 
he finds a confirmation of the fact that Elohim was originally 
understood to imply the plural number in the circumstance that 
in many cases, particularly when speaking of idolatry or hold- 

^ See his exmnen in Ciihen’s La Bible, vol. ii. p. 4, etc. 

* Grammatik, thirteenth edition, p. 192. 

* Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Lan^a^e, vol. ii. p. 44. 

* AuBfiihrlichcs Lehrbuch der Ilcbraischen Spraclics, fifth edition, p. 344. 

13 
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ing intercourse with heathens, the name is connected with a 
plural verb and adjective.^ 

This explanation implies too great a remnant of polytheism 
in the monotheistic religion inculcated by Moses on the people. 

4. Eosenmuller attaches no meaning or significance to 
the plural appellation in question, affirming that the Hebrew, 
in common with other languages, employs the plural occa- 
sionally for the singular, as in Job xviii. 2, 3 ; 2 Sam. xvi. 20, 
and xxiv. 14. These passages, however, may be explained on 
other grounds; the speakers connecting themselves mentally 
with others. It appears to us that there is a reason for the 

usage of It cannot well be resolved into nothing. 

5. According to Baumgarten^ it is a numerical plural, 
originaUt/ denoting God and angels together. 

6. Delitzsch calls it, not very happily, an intensive plural, 
meaning that it includes in itself an internal manifoldness. 
AYhat gave rise to the plural was not the conception of angels 
along with God, which is a heathen idea, but its polytheistic 
reference, of which when divested it came to denote God as 
imiting in his single person all the fulness imparted to the gods 
of the heathen. This leads to what we regard the correct 
explanation.^ 

7. It is a plural of abstraction, according to Hofmann and 
others.^ 

8. The noun D’Ti/IS seems to have remained in the plural 

from remote times, because the Deity was conceived of as 
existing in manifoldness and distribution of power. His in- 
ternal resources were regarded as infinite and yet united. It is 
with reference to such multiplicity of the manifestations of 
divine power, tliat the plural Elo/iim was employed by mono- 
theism. Whether it was retained from polytheism and thence 
transferred by monotheism to the God of gods; or whether the 
latter chose it purj^osely, is difficult to determine. The former 
is more probable. It is remarkable that pennies, is 

always used in the plural, even where it denotes a single image 
(I Sam. xix. 13, 16). The use of holy one, God, which 

occurs occasionally, is based on the same conception of manifold 
and communicative power (Hosea xii. 1 ; Prov. ix. 10 ; xxx. 3). 

So too lord, equivalent to inNt; and lord, in the 

^ Introduction to the book of Genesis, edited by IIcy\rood, vol. i. p, 143. 

* Theologiscber Commentar zura Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 6. 

* Commentar ueber die Genesis, pp. 66, 67. 

^ Dor Schriftbeweis, vol. i. p. 77, second edition. 
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plural, with the suffix of the third person singular V^SJ3, hi% 
lord} 

The word D'h /K has not always singular adjuncts. In a 
few passages it has its concordant plural. When idols or false 

f ods are denoted, it is so construed as a matter of course. 

Ixpressing the true God however, it has the plural in Gen. 
XX. 13. Perhaps Abraham used it here in compliance with 
the notions of Abimelech. But in xxxv. 7, a similar expla- 
nation will not apply. Neither will it in 2 Sam. vii. 23, 
or Ps. Iviii. 12. In Ex. xxii. 8, Elohim is used for the plural 
lOOMTi judgeSy and has therefore the plural verb. 

The question now suggests itself. Is there any additional 
reason for the use of the jDlural Elohim when the Divine Being 
is represented as speaking of or to Himself ? Thus in Gen. i. 26, 
we read, ‘‘And God said, Let U8 make man in our image, 
according to our likeness.’^ So too in chapter hi. 22: “And 
the Lord God said, Behold the man is become as one of ws,’' etc. ; 
chap. xi. 7, “ Go to, let us go down, and there confound their 
language,’’ etc. ; and Isaiah vi. 9, “ And I heard the voice of the 
Lord saying, Whom shall I send, and who will go for i/s,” etc. 
In these passages language appropriate to sovereigns is trans- 
ferred to God. We know that kings issuing proclamations and 
decrees are wont to employ the plural tee ; as is exemplified in 
Ezra iv. 18, vii. 24. The Supreme Being is considered as an 
elevated monarch ; and when he enters on a great work like 
that of creation or is about to put forth his power has elevated 
and solemn language ascribed to Him. The usual plural is 
employed in such a manner and in such context as to indicate 
the writer’s purpose to make him speak like a great sovereign. 
If we be asked to prove the customary use of the plural number 
by sovereigns among the Jews at the period when the Pentateuch 
was written, we are no more required to do so than objectors are 
to prove the contrary. There are examples of such phraseology 
in the book of Ezra at least. Who shall say that it was not 
earlier ? We cannot approve of the hypothesis of Delitzsch 
and various Eabbins, that the language is addressed to angels, 
to whom the Almighty communicates his purpose previously to 
some of his acts. As a monarch is surrounded by his nobles 
and dignitaries, so is God depicted in council with his most 
distinguished angels. It is thus the ])Iuralis communicativuSy 
in which the Deity includes angels with himself.*^ But the 
Elohist never mentions or alludes to angels. And we cannot 

* See Roediffer’s edition of Gesenius’s Hcbraischo Grammatik, Siebzehnte Auflage, 
p. 208 ; and Ewald’s Lohrbuch, p. 344. 

* See Die Genesis ausgelegt, p. 78. 
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admit that the whole tenor of Scripture confirms the notion, 
as Delitzsch supposes. The passages he quotes to shew it are 
insufficient. 

X. Fortt-ninth Chapter of Genesis. — In this chapter 
the patriarch adduces the tribes according to the successive 
ages of their ancestors. Hence the six sons of Leah come 
first, Reuben,- Simeon, Levi, Judah, Zcbulun, and Issachar. 
According to xxx. 17-20, Issachar should stand before 
Zebulun. Xext come the four sons of Bilhah and Zilpah, 
Dan, Gad, Asher, and Naphtali. Here too according to 
xxx. 5-13, Naphtali should follow Dan immediately. Finally, 
the two sons of Rachel, Joseph and Benjamin, are noticed. 
Of all these Jacob speaks in the third person ; with the ex- 
ception of Reuben, Judah, and Joseph, who were the three 
principal sons. The most important tribes arc favourably spoken 
of. Judah, and Joseph (/.e., Ephraim and Manasseh) occupy the 
most prominent place in the father’s heart. Naphtali is touched 
upon more briefly, but favourably ; his heroic deeds and poetic 
discourses being referred to. So is Asher noticed in relation to 
his productive territory. Gad is spoken of in a tolerably fa- 
vourable manner ; for though he should be oppressed, he should 
be victorious in the end. That Zebulun should dwell on the sea 
coast is not a distinguished fortune. The utterances respecting 
Issachar giving himself to agricultural labours as an ass ; re- 
specting Dan lurking in the way like a serpent and adder, and 
Benjamin ravening like a wolf desirous of his prey, contain a 
mixture of disapprobation. The announcement relating to 
Reuben who lost the privileges of the first-born by his over- 
heated excess of passion ; and those pertaining to Simeon and 
Levi, who for their accursed deeds of violence to the Sheche- 
mites were to be scattered throughout all Israel, are entirely 
unfavourable. 

Critics have entertained various views of Jacob’s discourse. 

1. The old h 3 "pothesis is that it presents the declarations of 
the dying patriarch as they were uttered. The address, it is 
supposed, came from his lips just as it is given. It is of no 
moment whether Joseph wrote down the discourse of his father, 
and so delivered it to his descendants; or whether the sons 

f enerally put together in writing the words relating to each. 

[any objections have been urged against this opinion, espe- 
cially by Heinrichs. It is thought inexplicable that such a 
prophecy, with its verbal allusions to the names bestowed on the 
twelve at their birth or paronomasias, its images, its boldness 
and power, its beautiful parallelism, and its highly poetic 
character generally, should proceed from a decrepit, enfeebled, 
and dying old man. The knowledge too of the Israelitish tribes 
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which pervades the entire poem, of their localities and other re- 
lations as they existed long after Jacob, have awakened suspicion 
against the authenticity of the piece. The improbability of such 
a prophecy from a simple nomadic man has been adduced ; as 
wm as the strangeness of the circumstance that the patriarch, 
intending to prophecy, carried down his predictions to the time 
of David and no farther. 

2. Others think it possible that Jacob, old, feeble, and dying 
as he was, may have had the Spirit of God in such a mea- 
sure as to see distant events and describe them in figurative 
diction. Nomad as he was, they see nothing improbable in 
his prophesying; especially as he was not an ordinary man 
occupying a common position in the history of the chosen 
race. But though some of the arguments urged against the 
authenticity of his final address are invalid, they are inclined 
to believe that the highly poetic character and regular paral- 
lelism belonging to it are adverse to the opinion which holds it 
to have come from Jacob’s lips in its present state. That the 
substance and matter of it is his, they have no doubt. Perhaps, 
as Herder suggests,^ the well known character of the sons sug- 
gested the germ of these predictions respecting the descendants 
of each : but the Divine Spirit aided the patriarch’s mind to see 
into the future. The language is not so clear in particulars as 
history written after the facts and incidents announced would 
have pourtrayed them. Thus they regard the ideas as proceed- 
ing from Jacob. The form and poetical character appear to 
belong to a later time. The substance has been put into shape 
by a poet. It may be supposed that the utterances were briefer 
at first ; and were afterwards expanded into a poem with fine 
parallelism and many etymological allusions. The plays on 
words and most of the images are supposed to have come 
from him who digested the whole into a lyric. Nothing but 
the kernel of the address proceeded from the dying man. It 
is unlikely that he would have spoken in such a manner, with 
the verbal allusions, poetic parallelism, and numerous figures 
that appear. 

3. Most critics deny the authenticity of the prophecy and 
assign it to a late date. They do so, not merely on the grounds 
advanced by Heinrichs, but because all antiquity recognises such 
anticipations of the future on the part of the dying ; and 
there is no evidence of this writer’s departure from the general 
belief ; except that he attributed the gift of foresight in Jacob 
to the Spirit of God. But although we do not dispute the pos- 
sibility of the predictive spirit being in Jacob, we must reject 


^ Briefe das Studiom der Theologie betreffead, Brief v. p. 62 . 
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its utter improbability, in the case of any patriarch. The Deity 
did not see fit, as far as we can judge, to impart to any man like 
Jacob the foreknowledge of future and distant events. Had he 
done so, he would not have left him in darkness respecting the 
immortality of the soul and a future state of rewards and pun*, 
ishments. He would not have left him to speak on his death- 
bed like an Arab chief, of no higher blessings to his sons than 
rapine and plunder ; without the least reference to another and 
better state of existence on which he believed he should enter ; 
and in relation to which he might counsel his sons to act con- 
tinually. The true way of dealing with the prophecy, is simply 
to ascertain by internal evidence the time in which it was writ- 
ten ; on the only tenable and philosophical ground of its having 
been put into the mouth of the dying patriarch by a succeeding 
writer. It has the form of a prediction ; but it is a vaticinium 
post etentinn. With regard to the time of its composition, some, 
as Hasse and Scherer, put it in that of Moses and ascribe it to 
him ; others, as Ewald, assign it to the last half of the period of 
the Judges ; others still, as Tuch, put it in the time of Samuel ; 
and others, as Heinrichs, Friedrich, von Bohlen, Knobel, in the 
age of David. The last throe think it probable that Nathan 
composed it. 

We believe that the time of the prophetic lyric falls under 
the kings. The tribes are referred to as dwelling in the locali- 
ties which they obtained in Joshua's time. The announcement 
respecting Judah's pre-eminence brings down the composition 
much later than Joshua, since he is represented as taking the 
leadership of the tribes in subduing the neighbouring nations. 
We explain the tenth verse in such a manner as to imply that 
David was king over the tribes and had humbled their enemies. 
But a certain pre-eminence is also attributed to the tribe of 
Jos^h, not a perfect equality " with the royal tribe of Judah, 
as Xalisch asserts ; for the phrase VHN ‘I'TJ does not imply a 
kingdom of Ephraim ; nor is it best translated the crowned 
among his brethren," as the same critic renders it. It simply 
means, the prince ol his brethren, and certainly does not involve 
the royalty of the tribe. At the same time we admit that 
Joseph is delineated as a powerful tribe. This it was, however, 
in the time of David ; enough so to satisfy the demands of the 
description here given of Joseph, in which personal traits mingle 
with characteristics of the tribe. The poem may have b^n 
composed in the time of David or Solomon. Nathan may have 
written it. Its prophetic nature and moral tone favour this 
conjecture. Kalisch's argument, that it cannot relate to the 
reigns of David and Solomon, appears to us insufiicientJ 
I Commentary on CenesiA, p. 745, et seqq. 
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XI. Shiloh in Genesis xlix. — ^The blessing pronounced by 
Jacob on Judah is a prominent and important part of his final 
utterances relative to the fortunes of the twelve tribes that sprung 
from his immediate offspring. There is however great difficulty 

in one phrase, viz., rendered in the English 

version, till Shiloh come.*^ Opinions are exceedingly diverse 
respecting the true meaning of these words. Nor is it likely 
that there will ever be perfect agreement among expositors about 
them. All admit that the clause is most difficult. Indeed the 
interpretations are so numerous and the arguments by which 
they are supported so abundant, that it is not possible in a brief 
compass to give a complete view of them. A mere outline is 
all that can be attempted. 

What is Shiloh, or in Hebrew ? 

The reading must first be noticed. 

The common textual reading is Another reading is 

In a few MSS. is The authorities for these read- 

ings need not be given in the present place, as they will be 
found elsewhere.^ It is better to abide by the usual text. 

What is the sense of “ This word,’’ says Cahen, is 

understood by no one, though there is not any expression 
throughout the Scriptures respecting which so much has been 
written, and which has served as the foundation stone for theo- 
logical systems, like tliis much disputed word.’’^ 

1. Some take it to be the Ephraimite city where the taber- 
nacle was erected after the Israelites had entered the promised 
land. During the time of the Judges the sanctuary remained 
there (Judges xviii. 31) ; there the yearly feasts were kept (Judges 
xxi. 19) ; there the pious assembled as in the religious centre of 
their long-promised land (1 Sam. i. 3 ; ii. 13 ; iv. 3, 4. Psalm 
Ixxviii. GO. Jer. vii. 12, 14.) ; and God revealed himself there. 
(1 Sam. iii.). In this manner the word is understood by Zirkel, 
Eichhom, Ammon, Dicstel, Bleek, Hitzig, Tuch, Ewald, Palfrey, 
Kalisch, Bunsen, Preston ; and the rendering will either be 

till he (Judah) or one come to Shiloh,’^ or as long as one 
(the people) assemble at Shiloh,’’ viz. for ever, in the sense of the 
speaker; which latter is the exposition of Tuch. Those who 
adopt the former interpretation “till he or one come to Shiloh” 
understand the patriarch to mean, that Judah should be the 
leader of the tribes during the march through the wilderness, 
till they arrived at Shiloh, the centre of the promised inherit- 

* See my Hebrew text of the Old Testament, revised from critical sources, p. 11. 

* La Bible, traduction nouvoUe avec I’Hebreu en regpard, tome premier, p, 174. 
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ance. It favours this rendering that Shiloh occurs as the name 
of an Ephraimite town in every other passage ; and therefore it is 
natural to take it so here. "VVhy understand the term in a dif- 
ferent sense from that which it bears elsewhere? Surely the 
presumption is against making a solitary place an exception. 

There is something imnatural in introducing the foreign sub- 
ject Cne or the peophy to the verb till one or the people 

come ; for thus a collective sense is assumed. Those who tran- 
slate, ‘‘till he [i,€.y Judah) come,*’ give a rendering much more 
probable than any other. \^Tiat then is impli^ in Judah’s 
coming to Shiloh ? All the tribes came thither ; so that what- 
ever importance the city had in the national history, all the 
tribes shared in it. Shiloh was selected by the writer as the 
spot of the national sanctuary. The exi)ression till does not 
imply that the pre-eminence of Judah should cease as soon as he 
came to Shiloh — that the sceptre and stuff of authority should 
be laid aside there. Yet Bleek appears to believe so when he 
savs, that after the conquest of the promised land the princi- 
pality passed from Judah to Ephraim. It is an imquestionable 
fact, that Judah had a pre-eminence belonging to none of 
the other tribes, both in the wilderness and in subjugating 
Palestine. In the two censuses it was the most numerous tribe, 
had the foremost place in the camp and march through the wil- 
derness, and went at the head of the Israelite anny in fighting 
against the Canaanites. aliid when the conquered land was 
divided, it received its inheritance before all the rest, even at 
Gilgal. It is true that the host in the desert M^as under the 
command of a Lerite, and subsequently under that of an 
Ephramute ; but neither circumstance impairs the place of 
honour and rank held by the tribe in question. The blessing of 
Jacob refers to Judah as a tribe : Moses and Joshua were indi- 
mduah. It is vain thcrcfore to deny with Ilengstenberg, that 
leadership did not belong to Judah because Moses and Joshua 
did not belong to it ; since the tribe in general is spoken of, 
like all the others. Judah undoubtedly enjoyed the precedence. 
Shiloh as the resting-place of the tabernacle is selected for men- 
tion, because the planting of the tabernacle there contained the 
first instalment and sure pledge of the entire subjugation of 
Canaan. “Judah will be the leader of the other tribes till 
Canaan be subdued, and after obtaining a quiet and sure abode 
in the country, shall still maintain its superiority.” Such ap- 
pears to us the sense of the passage. 

We cannot agree with Tuch^ in translating as long ae. 

Judah’s dominions shall continue as long as the people come to 

1 Kommentar ueber die Genesis, p. 678. 
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Shiloh to serve the Lord there, i,e., for ever, in the view of the 
poet. Here a sense elsewhere unknown to 'iSTTy is assigned to 
it ; for Tuch in referring to such passages as 2 Kings ix. 22, 
1 Chron. iv. 31, Nehem. vii. 3, where involves the idea of 
duration, leaves the which is closely connected with ^ out 
of account. Both together signify nothing else than until that. 
Besides, a new subject to the verb is introduced by the pro- 
posed interpretation — viz., the people, which is foreign to the 
connexion. These remarks are equally valid against the ex- 
planation of Kalisch who translates ‘‘ even when they come to 
Shiloh,^' i,e,, ‘‘the sceptre shall not depart from'Judah, even if 
many flock to Sliiloh and join the crown of Joseph.’’ ^ Here too 
a sense is attributed to which it never has. The passages 

quoted by Kalisch, Gen. xx^dii. 15, Ps. cx. 1, cxii. 8, are not 
parallel ; none of them having The subject to the verb 

come is also arbitrarily supplied — viz. mamj. 

After these statements it is almost superfluous to answer ob- 
jections against tlie construction which takes Shiloh as the name 
of a place, such as that there is nothing in the Hebrew history 
which woiJd justify so great importance being assigned to its 
possession ; and that the general character of the i>oem does not 
accord with mention of the place, because the sanctity of the 
latter was not permanent but only accidental and temporary. In 
opposition to these statements it is easy to see, that the planting 
of the tabernacle there was tantamount to the occupation of the 
whole land. It implied the entire subjugation of the Canaanites, 
and the peacefid settlement of the Israelites in their territory. 

The interpretation in question, “ till he come to Shiloh,” we 
hold to be the oiJy natuial and tenable one, notwithstanding 
Hofmann’s assertion that of all possible explanations it is the 
most impossible. 

2. Many take the word to refer to a pereonal Messiah. In 
doing so, they arrive at that meaning in different ways. 
Thus Jonathan, Luther, Calvin, Knapp, and some of the other 

expositors take rhv to mean his son, J udah’s son, the- Messiah ; 
supposing that denotes son and that Jl is equivalent to ) hu. 
The word son is unknown to Hebrew. 

A very ancient interpretation is founded on the reading 
which is pointed i.e., for h ^5:^ , The term 

is then supplied from the preceding context and the meaning 
is, “ Judah shall possess the sceptre till he comes to whom it 
belongs.” This rendering is in the Septuagint, ekv 


i Commentary on Genesis, p. 727, et seqq. 
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ri airoKeifieva avry, ^Hill there come the things reserved 
for him;’^ or accor^g to another but later reading, w utto- 
KevraVy ‘‘till he comes for whom it is reserved.*' In the 
same manner Aquila, Theodotion, and SjTnmachus translate. 
So too the Peshito renders, “he to whom it belongs." Onkelos 
translates, “ the lilessiah, whose is the kingdom." In the Baby- 
lonian Talmud is adduced; and the Jerusalem Targum 

agrees with Onkelos. In like manner, Saadias Ilaggaon in his 
Arabic version renders, he to whom it belongs. Thus most of the 
ancient versions favour the rendering in question. We cannot 

however adopt it. The reading nW is only the defective or- 
thography of and the vowel pointing riW for h 

assumes that the prefix ^ for occurs in the Pentateuch ; 
whereas 'with few exceptions it belongs to the later books. 

It is often supposed that Ezek. xxi. refers to this passage. 
“ The reference," says Hengstenlx^rg, “ cannot be mistaken." ^ 
But the allusion is not of such a nature as to place it beyond 
doubt. The similarity between them is not very great. If there be a 

reference, corrcs}X)nds to in our passage, since 

peace will be established tlirough righteousness ; or if it be stQl 
urged that the K3 of Ezekiel should re- 
gulate the meaning of the translation of riW by h 

should be maintained. It is not consistent to declare the latter 
sense incorrect, and hold the phrase in Ezekiel to be a guide to the 

true sense of AMien ITengstenbcrg affirms that the words 

Sh , which Ezekiel puts in the place of nW, 
allude to the letters of the latter word (which forms the initials 
of the words in Ezekiel) ^ being the main letter in^^Jt as 
shewn by the common abbreviation of it into and the ' in 

being unessential ; we do not clearly ]X)rceive his meaning. 
As far it is perceptible, it represents Ezekiel as an ingenious and 
fanciful trifler. In the prophet's allusion to Genesis xHx. 10, 
there is nothing more than a general reference ; his developed 
view of the Messiah being put into it. All the liglit which 
Ezekiel has shed upon the words should not be unphiloso- 
phically attributed to Jacob, as though the same fulness of 
Messianic knowledge could be assigned to the patriarch. 

Two considerations influence us in rejecting this very old ex- 
planation — ^viz., that it involves an inappropriate contrast be- 
tween Judah and him to whom the sceptre belongs, because 

1 Chrifltology Translated, vol. i., p. 86. 
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implying that the sceptre does not rightfully belong to Judah ; 
and also, that Judah, on whom a remarkable blessing is pro- 
nounced, is said to lose the sceptre he once had. That is no 
blessing, but the reverse. Although therefore this exposition 
has so great authority in its favour, and is supported by Jahn, 
Sack, Larsow, etc. in modem times, it must be rejected. Teller 
and Von Bohlen, while adopting it, refer the coming to some 
earthly ruler, to Saul, Jeroboam, or Solomon, which is wholly 
untenable. The Messiah is the only true subject of the verb. 


if such be the right explanation of 

Others who refer the word to a personal Messiah derive it from 

the root n'jy to he at rest. It is thus an abstract noun put for 
a concrete, rest-bringer, peace-hringcr^ i.e., the Messiah. This 
interpretation has been very extensively adopted. Vater, Muhlert, 
Pliischke, Mossier, Justi, Gesenius, Winer, Schumann, Maurer, 
Rosenmidler, Hengstenberg, Baumgarten-Crusius, Reinke, ac- 
cept it ; though many of these critics suppose the resUbringer or 
pacificator, to have been a mere earthly ruler, like Solomon. 
Forcible objections have been made by Tuch to the derivation of 

from in the appellative sense rest ; which have 


been appropriated by Hengstenberg. In vain do Kurtz and 
Reinke endeavour to meet them by referring to the analogous 
fonns none of which come as appellatives 

I • 7 . • / ‘ ' 

from verbs H /. Neither can Shiloh, taken as an appellative, be 
abbreviated from ; the final liquid disappearing and then 

the i being written as (compare 'fe 2 Sam. XV. 12 ; 

1 Kings xi. 29 ; xii. 15), because this is done only in proper 
names. By the principles of grammar, an appellative significa- 
tion of the word as derived from is impossible.^ 

There are other leading objections to the rendering of Shiloh 
as resUhringer or man of rest impl}dng a personal Messiah. 
It is opposed by the fact that the expectation of a personal 
Messiah was entirely unsuited to the patriarchal period. We 
will not say that it was unknown when the writer of the forty- 
ninth chapter of Genesis put this poem into the mouth of Jacob ; 
but it is probable that he would not have glaringly violated the 
proprieties of time. Again, neither the Messiah nor any of the 
New Testament writers applied this text to him ; which is strange 
if they looked upon it as Messianic ; especially as they employ 
many other passages which refer to him in a remoter manner. 


' See Tuch, p. 575. et seqq. 
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Still farther, the structure of the sentence shews that Shiloh 
is the object not the subject In this way the parallelism of 
members is best preserved. In the translation, Till Shiloh 
come and to him the obedience of the nations be,^’ there is 
no proper parallelism but rather a development of the same 
idea. By taking Shiloh as the object and supplying Judah 
from the preceding context as the subject we have, till Judah 
come to Shiloh and obtain the obedience of the nations.^^ 
Hengstenberg himself virtually admits the superiority of our 
version while resisting the argument, for he affirms that the 
parallelism is “slightly concealed.’’^ Certainly the parallelism 
is clearer and more palpable on the h^'j^othesis that Shiloh is the 
object. Besides, it is more natural to take Judah in the pro- 
ceeding context as the subject of the verb come, than to suppose 
the transition to another subject. The phrase leads the 

reader to expect that something should he stated about Judah — 
some point or condition to which his iminterrupted iM)ssession 
of the chieftainship should come ; whereas if the subject be 
changed, this is wanting. It is indetKl possible that there may 
be a change of subject, and that Shiloh may be the person 
making it ; but it should not be assumed without a necessity. 

We must therefore hold that fhv cannot be the subject of the 
verb Again, in pronoxmeing the blessing uix)n Judah, it 

may be asked, how can the patriarch look away 1‘rom Judah so 
as to make the culminating point run into a person about wdiom 
it is not even hinted that he is a descendant of Judah ? Ileng- 
stenberg asserts, that although w e are not told of Shiloh’s being 
descended from Judah, this is supposed to be self-evident; but 
even granting the correctness of the assertion, the sense of 
Jacob’s projdietic utterance is futile on the supposition of 
Shiloh’s being the personal Messiah and subject of the verb. 
For what is the meaning on this hj^pothesis, “Judah shall con- 
tinue to rule till the ruler sprung from Judah shall become 
ruler P” Is it not tantamount to saying, that Judah shall rule 
till he rule ? And if Shiloh be the subject of the second half of 
the verse, Judah being the subject of the first, how shall we deal 
with the eleventh, which begins, “ Binding his foal unto the 
vine, and his ass’s colt imto the strong vine.” Exegesis re- 
quires that Messiah or Shiloh be the subject of such de- 
scription ; if Shiloh were the subject of the verb come and of the 
suffix to him preceding. 

The train of thought and tenor of J acob’s whole speech respect- 
ing Judah demand that Shiloh be taken as the object. He is 


^ Christology Translated, vol. i., p. 71. 
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spoken of as a conqueror and spoiler of his enemies, attaining 
to a state of final victory and peace and willingly obeyed by 
the nations. This description is continued in the eleventh and 
twelfth verses, where the peaceful condition into which Judah 
had entered is farther depicted in the luxurious fulness of his 
rich territory. When Hengstenberg says that 'Hhc tenor of 
the eleventh and twelfth verses is quite different from that which 
precedes,’’ he virtually severs their connection from the fore- 
going, and confesses the violence introduced by his view. It 
is only by taking Shiloh as object that the just sequence of the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth verses is brought out. 

If this reasoning be correct, we must reject an interpretation 
which has been otfered by Gesenius, \nz., till resty t.e.y the rest 
of the Messianic time come, and to him (Judah) shall be the 
obedience of the nations,” an interpretation wliieh unnaturally 

assumes the reference of the suffix to Judah, thus returning 
to the first subject ; whereas the subject had been changed to suit 
tin: in the intervening clause. Why should it be changed 
again back to its former self ? The only proper subject in this 
case would be that of NIJ viz., fShHoh, which word would then 
have to be taken as a concrete. We must also abandon an 
explanation proposed by an association of gentlemen,”^ viz., 
** till rest comcy and unto it shall be the obedience of the nations/^ 

where, besides the noun fhv being subject and not object, the 

suffix ii? is referred, not to the nearest and therefore most 
natural antecedent but to the remote one, ppHS) staff. 

Some Jewish expositors, who take Shiloh to mean the anointed 
King Messiah, separate ^3 from nj?, and regard the latter as a 
substantive denoting eternity. The rendeiing accordingly is, 
‘‘the staff shall not depart from Judah; forever. For Shiloh 
cometh.” So 11. Menasseh lien Israel, followed by De Sola, 
Lindenthal, and Raijhall. We do not think that tliis simplifies 
the meaning, as is alleged. It is true that as a noim often 
means eternity ; but we arc not aware of its being used for unto 
eternity, for ever, without the preposition ^ before it. The 
Masora and punctuation which, it is said, are \dolated by taking 
and together, need not be rigidly followed since they are 
of little authority. Few at the present day take Shiloh to be a 
proper name of Jlessiah. Delitzsch himself rejects it, and fixes 
upon the place Shiloh.^ As Dr. Lee (Hebrew Lexicon) appo- 
sitely says, it “ has neither authority nor parallel in the Scriptures ; 

^ Bibliotheca Sacra for 1850, p. 171. 

2 Comiucutar ueber die GonesLs, p. 593, third edition. 
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and especially it is directly opposed to the whole current of 
antiquity.” 

3, Otners who though holding the passage to be Messianic 

do not find a personal Messiah in it, take as a concrete in 

the sense of resting-place^ the place where rest is attained and 
render “ till he (Judah) arrive at the place of rest, and to him 
(Judah) be the obedience of the peoples.” Such is the opinion 
of Kurtz.^ We have already seen that the derivation of Shiloh 

from is grammatically impossible, as well as its etymology 
from Shiloni or Shilon^ unless it he a proper name. The critic is 
reluctant to abandon the Messianic idea, and preserves it thus 
in a general way. 

The proper translation of the verse is this : — 

“ The sceptre sliall not depart from Judah, 

Nor the staff of power from bet^\et“n his feet, 

Until he come to Shiloh, 

And to him the obedience of the peoples be.” 

We translate the word ppHfi staff of off cc or sceptre^ because 
it agrees better with the parallelism corresponding to it 

in the antithetic line. That it has this sc'condary sense is proved 
by Num. xxi. 18 ; Psalm lx. 9. Those who adopt the primary 
sense of lawgiver^ ruler, suppose an eujdicniisni in the word 
translated fro?n between his feet, meaning jmteritg. A ruler shall 
never fail. In support of this honest a genitaliuni description, 
appeal is made to Deut. xxviii. o7. Put there it is.uscKl of 
a woman ; so that the sex is not })ertineut here. Hence it should 
l)e taken literally. The staff of power between the feet is illus- 
trated by an ancient Oricaital custom, j)roof of ^\hich exists on 
antique memorials like the ruins of Persepolis, where princes 
appear sitting on the throne with the long stafi* of rule betw^een 
their feet. 

An objection has b(*en made to our translation of Sliiloh from 
the want of a preposition before the* accusative^ after a verb of 
motion. There is in reality no dilference between the construc- 
tion coming to the city, coming to the gate, and tliat before us. 
Yet both those expressions dispense with a prei>osition (Jer. 
xxii. 24; Gen. xxiii. 10, 18 ; Psalm c. 4). 

In placing the fulfilment in tlie time of Joshua, after the 
tribes W'ere settled in their respective inheritances, we are aware 
that Hengstenberg avers in the most positive terms that it can- 
not be sought for in any period prior to David. Put this asser- 
tion rests on the false foundation that royal dominion and power 
alone are designated by the terms sceptre and staff of power. 

* Gcscliicbte dcs alten Bimdcs, vol. ii. p. 652, ct seqq. 
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The words in question are used where royal dominion is not 
meant ; the former in Judges v. 14, the latter in Numb. xxi. 18. 
What they denote is kadershij) in relation to the tribe of Judah ; 
and therefore the fulfilment of the prophecy may have begun 
earlier than David, even when the tabernacle was placed at 
Shiloh. The '5 untily has always a reference to the terminus 
ad quern and includes it ; but that terminus ad quern is not neces- 
sarily the last. It is one of special importance ; in this case 
the first or incipient fulfilment. And if Judah should arrive 
at a secure resting-place thcrCy he would never be dislodged from 
it ; because the first was an earnest of a higher position in the 
future. 

We have thus endeavoured to shew that the explanation 
which refers Shiloh to a jiersonal Messiah is exegeticaUy unten- 
able, and have also indicated the true meaning. Tlie promise 
made to Abraham and lepcated to Isaac, cuhninated in Jacob. 
So Jacob’s last blessings cuhiiinate in Judah; the crown of all 
consisting in Judah’s glorious, peaceful, eternal kingdom. It 
might indeed have been argued, d prioriy that a personal Messiah 
could not have been expected in tlic passage, since it would have 
been an anomaly in tlic patriarchal history. So far from Ilengs- 
tenberg’s confident assertion ‘‘there cannot be any doubt that 
the promise of a personal Messiah in his kingly office, if it be 
found in the (Jld Testament at all, must exist in the passage we 
are now considering,”^ being well founded, it is destitute of sup- 
port. It may be safely said that the idea of a personal Messiah 
would have been unsuitable in the patriarchal period. There is 
a concatenation of history with prophecy. The organic progress 
of each advances in correlative connexion; their successive 
stages mutually coi’responding. Propliecy is linked on to his- 
tory as its substratum. Aiising out of history in the present, it 
takes its flight into a higher region. And the prophecy must 
correspond to the liistorical point of attachment. There is a 
certain stage of the liistory which it does not and sliould not 
overleap. A\liat tlien is the great aim of the entire patriarchal 
history ‘r* It is the expansion of oneness into a numerous j^eople. 
Accordingly the idea ol‘ a personal Saviour could not originate 
till after the patriarchs had actually become a great nation. 
When a single leader of the whole people had arisen, he formed 
the first point of attachment for the idea of a personal Messiah. 
Tlie repeated promises to the patriarchs consisted in the an- 
nouncement of a numerous posterity with possession of Canaan, 
and of a blessing to come upon all nations through them. This 
blessing, though often spoken of in the patriarchal history from 


' Cliristology Translated, vol. i., p. 67. 
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Abraham to Jacob, is never unfolded more definitely. It con- 
tinues in the same stage of progress. It is possible that in 
Jacobis case it may have at once taken a great leap in develop- 
ment ; but as he stood on the same ground with his distinguished 
fathers, and mider the simie influences, it is not likely that he 
was so far carried beyond them. The only progress which the 
blessing received through liim, was in distinguishing Judah 
above his brethren ; thus pointing to the one tribe whence the 
Messiah was to spring. It is true, as Hengstenberg states, 
that all the blessings of salvation which the churcli possessed 
at the time when Jacob’s blessing was uttered had come 
through single indi\’iduals ; and that single individuals are 
in the patriarchal period the depositaries of divine promises 
and the channels of divine lite. But tliat by no means re- 
commends the idea that Abraliam, for example, slioidd be 
as fit a type of Messiah as David. The unity of the family 
had to be developed into the manifoldness of the people; 
according to the promise in which the Messianic expectation 
was bound up. In the promises made directly by Jeliovah 
himself to the three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
in which alone spiritual in addition to temporal blessing is 
annomiced, the spiritual lies in the promises in sucli a form 
as implies the multij)lication of the unity of tlie family into a 
people. Separation cannot take place first ; since it would only 
remove the longed-for spiritual blessing farilier back. The 
family must become a groat pc'ople and possess the land of their 
inheritance. Thus the right soil for the reception of a prophecy 
relating to a personal Messiah was not prepared so early. 
An example will ^KU-haps make our meaning more intelligible. 
Let us take Gen. xxviii. 14, Avhero Jeliovah announces to 
Jacob, ‘^And thy seed shall be as the dust of the eartli, and 
thou shalt spread abroad to the west, and to the east, and 
to the north, and to tlie soutli : and in thee and in tliy seed 
shall all the families of tlie earth be blessc^d.” These words 
shew that dispersion and multiplication must be the first state 
into which the spiritual blessing unfolds itself in history. The 
unity of the family is first multiplied into a great people, out of 
whom unity is resumed and reconstructed in the pu'son of a 
single deliverer and ruler. There is no perceptible progress in 
the development of the promised blessing from the time when 
Abraham was called till that of Jacob. Why then should it 
take such a leap fon^^ard in Jacob? That it did not, appears 
from the blessing jironounccd upon Judah, in which no trace of 
a personal Messiah appears. If Jacob saw so clearly, as is said, 
a personal Messiah, how comes it that Moses, long after him, 
did not see the same ? Was the organic progress of prophecy 
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retarded between Jacob and Moses; or rather did it retrograde P 
This reasoning holds good even if Jacob himself uttered the 
expressions recorded in the chapter, as many suppose. We 
believe, however, that another put them into his mouth. As 
the latter did not introduce the patriarch speaking of a personal 
Messiah, he either had no proper perception of the future de- 
liverer ; or having it was sensible of the characteristics belong- 
ing to a former age. Shiloh's mention shews that the present of 
the poet lay in the time when the tabernacle was at that place. 
And it suits well the age of the Jehovist to represent the 
assembling of the peoples as being to Judah ; because David and 
Solomon had then proved themselves mighty conquerors. 

The earliest form in which prophecy refers to the Messiah is 
that of Messianic hopes. The expectation of the peo23le centred 
in better times for the theocracy. These hopes (Joel iii.) were 
gradually developed into the definite and indi^fiduai, out of the 
indefinite and ideal. They are first attached to the house of 
David (Hosea ii. 16-25, Amos ix. 11-15) ; then a descendant of 
David is conceived of as the restorer of the theocracy (Micah 
V. 1, etc., Isaiah ix. 5-6). As the future Messiah was expected 
to be a victorious king, the notion of an individual Messiah could 
not originate till the kingly period. At diifcrent times the idea 
was more or less vague. After it had attached itself to a per- 
sonal descendant of David, we must not suppose that it became 
progressively clear and distinct. On the contrary, several late 
prophets return to the original . indefinite stand-point, as we see 
from Zephaniah (iii. 9-20) and the second part of Isaiah ; though 
Micah and Isaiah had pointed to a j)erson ; as Jeremiah and 
Zechariah also do. 

The promise of a Messiah was first announced to their nation 
by the prophets, who looking into the future with the fore- 
shadovtdng eye of inspiration found consolation tliere for wearj^ 
spirits. The experiences of the 2 )resent were unsatisfactory to 
the religious mind, which must have been painfully affected by 
the discrepancy between the promises of religion and the out- 
ward phenomena of life. The j)ure, high idea of the theocracy 
hovered over the imperfect reality, awakening a longing desire 
for inward peace. No reward or restitution in eternity was 
known. Hope could not turn in that direction. It must find 
comfort on earth; and this was realised in the expectation 
of Messiah — a wise, righteous, victorious King, who should 
restore the theocracy in its completeness, and introduce a time 
of prosperity and peace. Then should Jehovah dwell among 
his people and their communion with him be intimate and un- 
interrupted. This promise of Messiah was tnily divine. It 
lifted the spirit above and beyond the present, nourishing 

14 
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hope as well as purifying it, and furnishing a counterpoise 
to present imperfections. It was the flame that fed the 
inner life of the pious, and supplied their highest comfort. 
It must not be supposed that the kingdom about to be esta- 
blished by the Messiah was conceived of otherwdso than an 
earthly one peculiar to the people of Israel yet destined to 
extend over all nations and flU the earth with its blessings. 
The comfort which this great Messianic prophecy gave to the 
better portion of the Jews, it is impossible to appreciate at the 
present day. It was an elevating hope, the bud of a blossom 
about to mifold its bright colours thereafter. Of divine origin 
it was imj>erishable, because bearing the germ of the salvation 
of humanitj’. A new and better — ^the only true religion — arose 
out of its bosom to bless the world. 

It is needless to refute such dogmatic assertions as ITengstcn- 
berg indulges in when arguing for a pei’sonal Messiah in the 
passage before us. There cannot be any doubt that Ezekiel 
found in Gen. xlix. the pro])lieey of a ])ersonal Messiali. They 
therefore who assert that no such prophecy is contained in our 
passage must at the same time assert that Ezekiel misunder- 
stood it.^’^ Before the time of Ezekiel, a pcTsonal Messiah was 
announced in prophe(;y, and therefore he may have taken the 
passage and treated it as such ; but that liict does not imply 
that the words in the lips of Jacob I’c^ferred directly to a per- 
sonal Jlessiah, Tlio germ of a personal ]\Iessialj is in them. 
When a jxusonal ilessiah had ])e(‘ii ri^vealed, tlu? propliet Ezekiel 
may have expanded tlie germ into its ultimate I'orm. 


^ Chrifttolog-y Translated, vol. i. p. 87. 
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I. Contents. — The book of Exodus may be divided in the 
following manner : — 

1. Notices of the Hebrew people till the time of their exodus 
from Egyjit, chapters i.-xii. dO. 

2. The history of theii* departure out of Egypt and march to 
Sinai, chapters xii. dT-xyiii. 

3. Their eiicampuient at mount Sinai ; the ghing of the 
decalogue with othc'r laws and ordinaiKiCs, chapters xix.-xxiv. 

4. Instructions respecting the making of the tabernacle, the 
dress and dedication of the priests, sacrifices, and the observance 
of the Sabbath, chapters xxv.-xxxi. 

5. The first act of apostasy, with the golden calf, the ap- 
pearance of God to Moses, and the iien' tables of stone with the 
ten commandments, cha 2 )tors xxxii.-xxxiv. 

6. The solemnisation of the Sabbath, the erection of the 
tabcriiacde, its dedication, and the consecration of the priests, 
chapters xxxv.-xl. 

In the first chapter, the great multiplication of the Israelites 
in Eg}"pt after Joseph \s death is noticed. They became a 
powcrfid people, suiheient to excite the suspicion of a later 
Pharaoh, who, fearing they might join his enemies, took 
measures for their diminution. First he tried to overwhelm 
them with excessive toil ; then he commanded the midwives bo 
kiU all male children at their birth ; and lastly, he ordered that 
all the new-born boys should be thrown into the Nile. Tlit* 
second chapter contains an account of Moses’s birth. After 
having been hidden by his parents for three months, he was 
put into an ark among the flags of the Nile. But he was found 
and saved by Pharaoh’s daughter, who adopted liim as her omi. 
When he grew up he killed an Egyptian who had ill-treated a 
Hebrew ; and was obliged in consequence to flee from Pharaoh. 
He went into Midian, wliere he married Zipporah, and kept the 
flock of his father-in-law. Here, after forty years, he received 
a divine commission to return to Egjq)t and deliver the Israelites 
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from bondage. But he hesitated from a sense of incapacity for 
the work. Hence God revealed to him His holy name; and 
ordered him to ask of Pharaoh permission for the Israelites, for 
three days, to worship in the desert. But He knew that 
Pharaoh would not consent, and was therefore determined to 
inflict fearful plagues upon Egypt ; after which the king would 
permit their departure with great spoil. Dreading the unbelief 
of the Israelites, Moses received from God three signs, which he 
was to exhibit before them to induce them to believe in his 
divine mission. Having again hesitated to accept the office, he 
was promised the assistance of his brother Aaron in the enter- 
prise. He then asked aiid obtained leave from his father-in-law 
to return to Eg^^pt. During the journey he incurred imminent 
danger, which was averted by the immediate circumcision of his 
youngest son. Aaron, commanded by God, proceeded to meet 
his brother, and joined him at mount Iloreb. Both returned to 
Egypt, where they summoned the elders of the people, performed 
the three wonders, and were believed (i.~iv.). 

Afterwards the two brothel's repaired to Pharaoh, whom they 
requested, in the name of the God of Israel, to jiermit the 
Hebrews to celebrate a festival to their God, at the distance of 
throe days’ journey in the desert. Iffiaraoh refused, and ordered 
that henceforth no straw should be given to tlie Israelites for 
the bricks they made ; but that they should gatlier it for them- 
selves and yet make up the same number of bricks as before. 
The people were unable to satisfy the increased demands of the 
king, and therefore their overseers were harshl}' treated by the 
Egyptian task-masters. Yet though they complained to Pha- 
raon, he merely repeated his tyrannical edict. Under these 
circumstances they reproached Moses and Aaron, the former of 
whom in grief of mind addressed himself to the Lord (v.) 

The Almighty now reveals liimself to Moses under the holy 
attributes of the self-existent, immutable Being, promising 
Israel’s deliverance from Egjqit and their occupation of the 
promised land. But thougli the servant of God reports these 
divine assurances to tlie jieople, they scarcely listen. The Lord 
speaks again to Moses, who objects, as before, on accoimt of his 
deficiency of speech. The genealogy of Moses and Aaron is 
then given by means of notices of the tliree tribes of Reuben, 
Simeon, and Levi ; a more detailed description of the last being 
presented because Levi was Moses’s ancestor (vi.). 

Moses is again commanded by God to go to Pharaoh with the 
message that the children of Israel should be set free. Yet he 
is told that the message would not be efiectual till after severe 
inflictions. In the presence of Pharaoh Aaron’s staff is con- 
verted into a serpent, and devoiirs the serpents of the Egyptian 
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magicians. But the king persists in his obstinacy ; and therefore 
the first plague is inflict^ upon Egypt : all the waters of the 
river being turned into blood. But when the magicians did the 
same, Pharaoh refused the request of Moses. Hence seven days 
after the first plague, frogs were produced in great abundance, 
and covered the land of Egypt. But as the magicians, though 
they also produced frogs, coiild not remove the plague, Pharaoh 
requested Moses and Aaron to entreat the Lord for its removal, 
promising to allow the departure of the Israelites. At the 
prayer of Moses the plague ceased the following day. But the 
king withdrew his promise, and accordingly a third plague was 
sent. Aaron smote the dust with his staff and if was converted 
into gnats, so that all the dust of the land became gnats. These 
the magicians tried in vain to produce ; and were therefore forced 
to acknowledge the finger of God. Pharaoh however persist- 
ing in his obstinacy, God brought swarms of flies over all the 
land, except Goshen where the Hebrews were. Hence the king, 
calling for Moses and Aaron, requested them to pray for a 
removal of the insects, promising the Israelites liberty to sa- 
crifice in the ^^dldemes8. The plague disappeared at the inter- 
cession of Moses, but Pharaoh remained obstinate. The next 
plague inflicted was the murrain among the cattle ; after which 
boils on the skin were sent, followed by the plague of hail. Still 
Pharaoh’s heart was hardened, and the Israelites were rctaineA 
in bondage. God next threatened to send locusts. The servants 
of Pharaoh warned him to let the Israelites go. Moses and 
Aaron appeared again before the king, but on hearing that all 
the peojjle with their -wives, children, flocks and herds, wished 
to go, he drove them from his presence. Swarms of locusts 
were then brought to devour the entire vegetation. Upon this 
Pharaoh sent again for Moses and Aaron, confessed his sin, and 
asked them to pray for the removal of the plague, which they 
did accordingly ; all the locusts perishing in the lied Sea. But 
the king remained obstinate. Accoi’dingh", thick darkness was 
introduced over all the land for three days, after which Pharaoh 
conceded that the children should accompany their parents into 
the wilderness, leaving the flocks and herds of the nation as 
security. But this proposal was rejected. The king therefore 
forbad Moses to appear again before him under pain of death ; 
which the latter promised with an emphasis (vii.~x.) 

After this a divine message was delivered to the Israelites to 
ask jewels of their neighbours ; and Moses threatened Pharaoh 
with the death of the first-bom. A brief summary of the pre- 
ceding plagues and their want of effect on the heart of Pharaoh 
is given preparatory to the last infliction 

Before the final stroke, falls upon the Egyptians, which led at 
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once to the departure of the Israelites, God commands by Moses 
the ceremonies connected with that event. The passover is in- 
stituted to be a perpetual monument of it through future ages. 
The month Abib is constituted the first of the religious year ; 
precepts are given relating to the selection, killing, roasting, and 
eating of the paschal lamb, as also the use of unleavened bread 
from the fifteenth to the twenty-first of Abib ; and the persons 
who should ptrtake of the supper are described. On the four- 
teenth of Nisan, in the evening, while the Israelites are occupied 
as they had been divinely directed, the first-born of Egypt, both 
men and beasts, are destroyed. The terrified l]gyptians ui’go 
the Hebrews to go away in such haste that they had not time 
to leaven their bread. They left I-gyi)t therefore laden 'wdth 
spoils ; and jounieyed from Kameses to Suceoth towards the coast 
of the Eed Sea. It is stated that the effective force of the 
nation was six hundred thousand men (xii.). 

In the thirteenth chapter we learn tluit other laws were 
enforced in connection with the redemption from Egypt, viz., 
tlie sanctification of every first-born male of mankind ami beasts. 
At the same time it was eiiioin(‘d that tlie history of the 
deliverance from Egj^it should l)e faitlifulh' preserved, and 
handed do^^^l from one generation to another. Afl(*r this the 
march of the Israelites is resumed, and the genei’al direction 
pointed out. They proceeded from Siiccotli to Etham. It is 
also related that the Israelites took Joseph's bon(‘s with them, 
in fulfilment of a promise ; and that tlie Lord led tliem by 
means of a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night (xiii.). 

God next commanded Moses to turn and encamj) in Pi-liahiroth. 
Pharaoh, therefore, thinking that they had lost tlieir way, and 
repenting of having allowed them to go, pursued tliem with a 
great army. MTicii the Israelities saw them ajiproach, they 
reproached Moses with his rash plans. Hut GikI eiurouraged 
him by the promise of a wonderful deli\'eram (*. The pillar of 
cloud *chang^ its plac^e and stood behind the Israelites, sejiarut- 
ing them from the Egyptians all night. God caustKl the sea to 
go back by a strong wind, and the waters were divided. The 
Egj'ptians pursued, and went into the sea after them. But 
their chariots had great diflieulty in following ; and the i)eople 
were afraid. In the meantime, the Israelites having crossed, 
the waters returned to their usual channel at the stretching out 
of Moses’s arm ; and all the Egyptian host was overwhelmed in 
the flood. Accordingly the jxioplo feared and believed the 
Lord (xiv.). 

The fifteenth chapter contains a sublime hjonn of praise after 
the successful passage of the Red Sea. It is then related that 
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the Israelities proceeded in a south-eastern direction to Marah, 
where they murmured against Moses on account of the bitter 
waters. But by the infusion of the wood of a tree, he prepared 
the waters for the people’s use. From Marah they came to 
Elim, where they encamped beside springs and under palm-tree 
shades. From Elim they journeyed to the wilderness of Sin, 
where they arrived on the fifteenth day of the second month 
after the exodus. Here being distressed for want of food they 
murmured against Moses, and repented of leaving Egypt. God 
miraculously siijipHecl them with quails and manna. The last 
was to be gathered only from day to day as required, not on the 
seventh day ; for on the sixth day they found a double portion. 
An omcr of the manna was preserved as a memorial for future 
generations. This manna they ate forty years, till they came 
to Canaan. From Sin the people journeyed on to Rephidim, 
where they murmured against Moses on account of the want of 
water. But God sent a miraculous supply from a rock in 
Iloreb. Here the Israelites were attacked by the iVmalekites. 
Joshua was appointed leader, and the latter were defeated. 
Moses was commanded to write the history of this event in a 
book ; and erected an altar in commemoration, which he called 
Jehovah- Nissi. The utter extirpation of Amalek was decreed by 
God. When Jethro heard of the miraculous deliverance of 
Israel by Moses lie came to him to mount Iloreb, bringing to 
him his wife and his two sons who had been sent back to 
Midian. On the next day, when he saw the burden of judicial 
labours resting on Closes alone, he advised him to divide the 
people into companies of tens, fifties, hundreds, and thousands ; 
and to set over each an inferior judge who should determine all 
minor niattius, 'ahilo the important ones should be brought 
before Moses. Tlie counsel was accepted and put into execution, 
after which Jethro departed to his own land (xv.~xviii.). 

In the third mouth the Israelites arrived in the 'wilderness of 
Sinai, and encamped before the mountain. God out of the 
mount charged JSIoses to propose to the Israelites the question, 
whether they would obey Him and keep His covenant. They 
promised olK'dience. The Almighty speaking to him from the 
mountain, in the audience of all the jx^ople, commanded that the 
Israelites should sanctify themselves two days, and be ready, 
against the third, for a divine revelation. He appeared amid 
thunders and lightnings, clouds and fire, to the trembling 
people. Moses and Aaron were called up the mountain, the 
people below having been wanied not to approach. There the 
ten commandments were proclaimed by Jehovah. The people, 
afraid of the terrible majesty of the divine presence, wished to 
receive the precepts of God through Moses. He explained the 
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reason why God had thus manifested himself. Moses ascended 
the mountain again, and received individual laws. After a pro- 
hibition of idolatry the command was given to make altars with- 
out steps (xix., XX.). 

The twenty-first, twenty-second, and twenty-third chapters 
contain a number of laws supplementary to the fundamental 
laws of the entire Mosaic legislation given in the twentieth 
chapter. These have been called the judicial law, probably on 
account of the words in chap. xxi. 1 — “ Xow' these are the judg- 
ments wkich thou shalt set before them.’’ But the term tran- 
slated judgments means rather rights; and the chapters in 
question comprise social and individual, religious and }X)litical, 
criminal and ciril, divine and hiunaii, regulations. At the 
conclusion of these (xxiii. 20-33), is an exhortation to obey 
God, to avoid idolatry, and even utterly to destroy the idols 
wherever they should be found ; then w ould God send Ilis mes- 
senger before the Israelites and their enemies should be smitten 
with fear ; the promised land should come into tluir possession ; 
and their territory should extend from the lied Sea to the 
Mediterranean, and from the Arabian desert to the Euphi'ates 
(xxi.-xxiii.). 

After these laws had been enacted the covenant was ratified 
between God and Israel. Moses erected an altar and twelve 
pillars, ofiered holocausts and euchari.stic sacrifices, sprinklc'd 
the blood on the altar and the people, and read to them tlie book 
of the covenant, wiioso precepts they pi’omised to obey. He 
afterwards ascended the mountain accompanied by Joshua. 
Clouds covered its top. Having w aited there six days, the Lord 
called him on the seventh into the cloud where he continued 
forty days and forty nights (xxiv.). 

The next communication w'hich Moses receives relates to the 
provision of a suitable place for the national w^orship. This 
would seiw^e as a visible centre of monotheism, where the 
religious ritual might go into operation. Accordingly a minute 
de^ription is given of the construction of the tabernacle, with 
its various vessels and furniture, in the twenty-fifth, twenty- 
sixth, and twenty-seventh chapters (xxv.-xxvii.). 

It is next related, that Aaron and his sons wxue set apart to 
the priest’s office. Their official robes are described, a breast- 
plate with the Urim and Thummim, an ephod, a robe, a mitre 
with a j^lden plate, drawers, girdle, turban, and tesselatod 
tunic. The four last were for the ordinary priests ; the former 
for the high priest alone (xxviii.). 

We have now an accoimt of the ceremonies to be performed 
at the consecration of the priests. After bathing, they were to 
be clothed in their official attire, and anointed with ou ; a bul- 
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lock was sacrificed for a sin-ofiering, a ram for a burnt-offering, 
and another ram for a thank-offering; a loaf, a cake, and a 
wafer were prescribed as a wave-offering. These ceremonies of 
consecration were to be repeated daily through a week ; after 
which, sacrifices for the expiation of the altar and the daily 
sacrifices were prescribed. God promised to dwell among the 
children of Israel, to meet them in the holy tabernacle, and 
cause them to know that it was He who delivered them from 
Egypt (x3M.). 

The thirtieth chapter contains directions relative to the 
altar of incense, the ceremonies to be performed on it, and the 
kinds of incense to be used. Every Israelite above twenty years 
was to give half a shekel as ransom-money for the support of the 
tabernacle. Then the brazen laver in the court, with the pre- 
paration and ingredients of the holy oil, are descril>ed (xxx.). 

We have next a designation of the artisans who were to 
execute the directions already given ; of whom Bezaleel and 
Aholiab are the chief. The law concerning the sanctification of 
the sabbath is Repeated, lest it should be thought that the work 
of the tabernacle released them from the observance of that rest ; 
and God delivers to Moses the two tables of the law engraven on 
stone (xxxi.). 

In the absence of Moses, the people urged Aaron to make a 
golden calf, as an image of their God who had delivered them 
out of Egj^t. For this purpose they gave their gold ornaments. 
The calf was made, an altar was built, burnt-ofierings and peace- 
offerings were brought, and there was a great feast. This image 
did not represent to the people the Eg\"ptian Apis, but the 
Semitic god Moloch, the horrible king, who appears either as a 
heifer with human face, or a heifer in all its parts. God is 
indignant, is minded to destroy them and elevate Moses with his 
posterity to the privileges they sliould forfeit. But at the 
mtreaty of Moses, the anger of the Lord is appeased. In des- 
cending from the mount with the tablets in his hands and 
hearing the revelry of the multitude, Moses throws them down 
violently on the ground, and they are broken. The calf is 
melted, and the fragments thro\\Ti into the water which the 
people are made to drink. He expostulates with Aaron ; whose 
reply is a very feeble but natural excuse under the circum- 
stances. Then he calls upon all who are for upholding the 
divine arrangements to rally around him. The sons of Levi 
having obeyed the summons are commanded to kill the pro- 
minent offenders, and accordingly three thousand are slain. Hb 
returns to the mountain to pray for the people’s for^veness, but 
is assured that only the actual sinners will be punished. God 
farther assures Moses that though He will deKver Canaan into 
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the possession of the IsraeKtes, He will not appear among them 
in personal presence, but wdll effect His purjx)8es by an an^l 
instead, on account of the rebelliousness of the people. Tnis 
announcement diffuses grief throughout the camp. The people 
put off their ornaments and mourn. As a sign that G(ii was 
reconciled, He consented to take His place in the midst of the 
people. Moses took a tent and pitched it outside the camp, 
calling it the tabernacle of the congregation. As Sloses entered 
this tabernacle, the cloudy pillar descended in view of the 
people ; shewing that the Lord, who had hitherto manifested His 
presence on the distant summit, took his abode as king in the 
midst of Israel. God communes with Moses tlierc who asks to 
see His full glory but is reminded that such is impossible for a 
human being. Yet He promises to reveal to liim all His attributes 
of mercy. Accordingly the Lord commands liim to hew two other 
tables of stone, and reascend the mountain. There God descends 
in a cloud and proclaims His mercy and justice. Moses entreats 
God himself to accompany the people; and is answered by the 
announcement of observances previously enjoined^ which they 
would be recpiired to keep. Moses stays fort}' days and forty 
nights on the mount ; during which time he writes do\ni the 
words of the covenant. 'When he returns to the people with 
the tables of the law, his face shines with the rays of a dmne 
glory, and he puts a vail on it when lie does not commune with 
God (xxxii.-xxxiv.). 

After enjoining the strict observance of the Sabbath, Moses 
calls upon the people to bring free-will gifts for the construction 
of the tabernacle and its furniture, as well as for the holy gar- 
ments ; to which they res^xinded so lilwu-ally that it was necessary 
to restrain their generosity. Bezaleel and Aholiab arc (*allexl to 
the work, which they commence accordingly, proiiecdiiig with 
the curtains, the boards, the bars, and the vails. J}ezaleel then 
makes the ark and its staves, the mei’cy seat with cherubim, the 
table of shew-bread vdth its vessels, the candlestick with its 
lamps and instruments, the altar of incense with the anointing oil 
and sweet incense. Next he makes the altar of bunit-offering, the 
brazen laver, the court with its pillars and hangings. The 
amount of gold, silver, and brass contributed is given ; and in the 
last place, an account of the making of the ephod, the breast-plate, 
the robe of the ephod, the tunics, mitre, and girdles. After all 
things had been completed, they were brought to Moses for 
examination ; who approved of them as in accordance with the 
divine commandment, and blessed the people. On the first day 
of the first month, in the second year, Moses was commanded to 
set up* the tabernacle, to anoint it and all its furniture ; to wash, 
clothe, and anoint Aaron and his sons. After he did all these 
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things, a cloud covered the tabernacle, and the glory of the Lord 
filled it. When this cloud was taken up from the tabernacle, 
the Israelites proceeded on their journey; when it rested they 
encamped (xxxv.~xl.). 

II. The Plagues of Egypt. — ^Tt is now desirable to make 
some observations on the nature and peculiarities of the plagues 
wrought in Egjq)t ; after which wc shall inquire whether the 
magicians wrought real miracles in imitation of those performed 
by Moses. 

The plagues are the following : 

1st. The river Nile and all other water throughout the land of 
Egyj)t was converted into blood. The meaning seems to be that 
the waters assumed a red, blood-like colour. This is agree- 
able to the words of Joel ii. 31, the moon shall be turned into 
blood, i,e.y into the colour of blood. But Kalisch objects,^ that 
the transmutation stated in Ex. vii. 18, is not consistent i;\dth it ; 
just as if the advocates of the proposed explanation denied that 
while converted into such colour it was not necessarily de- 
structive of animal life, or unimpregnated vdtli a substance 
capable of producing the two effects of colour and noxiousness. 
The same critic likcAWse objects to the analogy of Joel ii. 31, 
because the poetical diction of the prophet can prove nothing 
for the plain historical style of the narrative in Exodus; and then 
quotes Josephus as if his authority were worth notice. We 
cannot see that prose and poetry destroy the analogy in question. 
The redness of the Nile water is a regular annual phenomenon. 
The river assumes a reddish tint for above twenty days in the 
month of June, when it is rising or subsiding. In 1823, 
Ehrenberg found the whole inlet of the lied Sea, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sinai, stained a blood-red colour by Cryptogamic 
plants. Hence the wonder does not he in the colour of the 
water, but in the fact that it happened at the heginning of the 
year; that what was in the A^essels was changed, and that the 
fish died. It is also imiDlied that the Israelites had pure water, 
because it is not said that they dug for it like the Egyptians. 

2nd. The second plague consisted in an innumerable niidtitude 
of frogs, occupying not only the rivers and all waters, but enter- 
ing the streets and houses of the Egyptians, penetrating into 
their bed chambers and disturbing their repose. This must 
have been disgusting and distressing in the extreme. The 
marshy valley of the Nile is such that these animals sometimes 
become a plague, but are destroyed by serpents and storks. The 
wonder consists in their coming and disappearing at Moses’s 
command, and in the Israelites being unmolested. 


^ Historical and Critical Commentary on Exodus, p. 122, 
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3rd. The third plague consisted in this, that all the dust of 
the land became gnats, which attacked both men and beasts. 
The obscure word D'llS we take to mean manh gmtSy not lice as 
Bochart has tried to prove. They were a kind of mosquito, 
which flies into the eyes, nose, and ears, stinging these sensitive 
parts. If it be said that gnats would probably be included under 
the flies of the next plague ; that depends on the generic accepta- 
tion of the term so rendered, which we hold to be incorrect. 
Here again we have a natural phenomenon of the country. 
The wonder of the plague lies in the gnats being suddenly call^ 
into existence by Aaron, and in their not touching the Israelites. 

4th. The fourth plague consisted of swarms of the beetle, 
the Blatta orientalis. Many authorities however are in favour of 
the dog-fly as the animal denoted by 

5th. The fifth plague was a pestilence among the cattle, so 
that they all died ; those at least belonging to the Egjqjtians. 

6th. The sixth plague consisted of a leprous-like disease which 
attacked man and beast. Black eruptions were common in 
Egypt, and continue till the prestmt day, arising from the pre- 
valence of marshes in various parts. 

7th. The seventh plague was a great hail-storm, which not 
only destroyed the crops and herds of the field but killed men 
and beasts. 

8th. The eighth consisted of a prodigious swarm of locusts. 

9th. The ninth plague was an extraordinary and palpable 
darkness. The fearful hot wind Chamstn usually continues 
three days, during which the sun is darkened. The Israelites 
however had light in their dwellings. 

10th. The tenth consisted in the death of the first-born in the 
land. This is ‘^the plague of which Egypt is almost the 
parent soil. It commonly appears at Cairo towards the end of 
March, or at the commencement of April. The first-born of the 
Egyptians died of it ; while the Israelites were saved. 

These visitations are related as extraordinary and miracu- 
lous. They are founded upon ordinary phenomena in Egypt. 
But they are represented as taking place at a season contrary 
to the usual occurrence of such phenomena, and appearing 
in rapid succession ; as occurring at the time foretold by Moses 
and at his command, while they commonly ceased at his interces- 
sion ; and as passing over the Israelites. Such a combination of 
circumstances is unusual. The country presented its analogies 
to them all ; yet there are points of difference which shew the 
supernatural character of the phenomena as related. That the 
ten plagues were all actual and historical events we fully believe. 
Bunsen has done much to prove them such. It is only their 
costume or drapery that is poetical. Thus the last one, the death 
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of all the first-bom, simply means that the pla^e did not spare 
the dearest and most beloved ones. It visited high and low. 
Even Hengstenberg admits thus much. “ It must not be in- 
ferred/^ says he, ** that none of the first-bom remained alive in 
the land, or that none besides the first-bom died.’’^ Travellers 
inform us that certain districts are not touched by it, while 
others are desolated ; and that it attacks cattle as well as human 
beings. In regard to the miraculous element connected with 
these plagues, it appears to us that the national traditions ac- 
count for all that appears as miraculous. Exaggerations of 
periodical visitations or of the regular phenomena of Egypt, 
along with every thing of the wonderful, are an embodiment of 
the popular traditions. Moses x>crform8 extraordinary deeds as ^ 
the law-giver of the nation. This was a general belief among 
the ancients. We resolve what is miraculous in the plagues 
into a traditional element naturally shaping itself, among the 
Israelites, into the form presented by the naratives. The 
Almighty does not violently interfere with the eternal laws of 
nature which he established at first ; for these laws are sufficient 
to effect whatever he intended to bring about in the history of 
redemption. When he established them, he foresaw all that 
they should be required to accomplish. If therefore a miracle 
mean an interference tcith, or a suspension of nature’s fixed laws, 
we cannot assume its existence ; especially as wc are ignorant of 
many such laws, as well as of the effects they are capable of pro- 
ducing. 

III. CoNDUcr OF THE Magicians. — In considering the pro- 
ceedings of the magicians, there are some view^s which must be 
discarded as untenable ; especially that which supposes, either 
that God himself empowered such persons to work real miracles 
and gave them an unexpected success ; as Fleetwood believes ; 
or that while the magicians used their enchantments, expecting 
assistance of the demons to whom they applied, God himself was 
pleased to interpose and to effect a real change of the rods into 
serpents, according to Thomas Scott.^ To represent the Almighty 
as interfering to give the magicians success, is injurious to his 
character, because it implies that he acted in opposition to him- 
self. Equally untenable is the hypothesis that these miracles of 
the magicians were performed by the co-operation of the devil 
or evil spirits, as A. Clarke and others imagine. The apparent 
necessity for such baseless hypotheses arises from a false view of 
the performances of these magicians, as though they were truly 
supernatural. We do not believe that they were real miracles; 
because real miracles were not wrought by the hands of Moses 

^ Egypt and the Books of Moses, translated by Bobbins, p. 129. 

* Commentary on the Bible. 
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and Aaron. Whateyer be the nature of the performances, it 
was the same in both cases. The language represents the magi- 
cians as wielding miraculous power ; though less in degree than 
that of the Hebrew brothers. ‘‘ Now the magicians of Egypt, 
they also did in like manner wuth their enchantments ’’ (Exodus 
vii. 11). ‘‘And the magicians of Egypt did so with their en- 
chantments^^ (vii. 22). Here the words are express ; excluding 
modern theories which ascribe tlieir feats to jugglery. We are 
preyented from such an assumption by the obvious text ; and 
need not have recourse to the Ilaje serpent, whicli charmers 
can make like a stick by its becoming intensely inflated and 
rigid. The m 3 "thical and traditional element pervades the 
whole. If Moses and Aaron did not perform proper miracles, 
it cannot be thought that the magicians exceeded them in abilitj\ 
Their feats as well as those of the Israelite leaders arc exalted, 
the one to enhance the other. An air of exaggeration is thrown 
over them bj" the imagination of later times. It will be ob- 
served, that wdien both parties are represented as performing 
miracles, it must liave been belie vtd that there were other gods 
besides Jehovah, thougli inferior to him in powi*r. 

Bryant ^ has endeavoured to trace, with much ingtaiuity, the 
peculiar adaptation of the miracles wrought by iloses to display 
the vanity of the idols and false gods adored hy tlie Egyptians; 
by whicli means the Israelites were wai ned at the same time not 
to fall into the like idolatry. But he has pushed his observa- 
tions too far when lie endeavours to shew that al/ the plagues 
except the tenth had a dhect relerenceto Egyptian suiiorstitions. 
Thus in the case of the plague of gnats, of murrain among the 
cattle, of leprous diseases, of the beetle', of hail, as well that of 
locusts, no such allusion is apparent. 

IV. Dukation of the Israelites in Ecvin'. — How long 
were the Israelites in Egypt ? According to lixodus xii. 40 
they were 430 years ; the number 400 in Genesis being a round 
number and therefore less exact than the same with a fraction. 

There arc difficulties connected witli 430 years as the 
time of the Israelites in Eg^^pt, which are cmbuiTassing. 
Kohath, the son of Levi, w^ho had gone dowm into Egypt wdtn 
his father (Genesis xlvi, 8, 11), lived only 133 years (Exodus 
vi. 18). Araram his son, the father of Moses, lived 137 years 
(Exodus vi. 20). Moses was eightj^ jx'ars old w hen he led the 
children of Israel out of the land. These added together make 
but 350 years, not 430. Besides, Kohath’s age when he went 
down into Egypt should be subtracted, as also the years during 
which the fathers lived wdth the sons. 


‘ On the Plagues of Egypt, 1811, 8vo. 
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To remove this difficulty some alter the text and appeal to 
the authority of the Samaritan copy, as well as to the Septu- 
agint. The former reads, ‘‘ Now the sojourning of the children 
of Israel and of their fathers which they sojourned in the land 
of Canaan and in the land of Egypt was 430 years.?’ The 
latter has the following, “ Now the sojourning of the children of 
Israel which they sojourned in the land of Egypt and in the 
land of Canaan was 430 years.” The Vatican text, in some 
copies is more conformable to the Samaritan text by the inser- 
tion they and their fathers” after riv irapoyfcrjaav. Ey adopt- 
ing this reading, the period embraces the time from Abraham’s 
entrance into the land of Canaan till the exodus. Thus from 
that patriarcli’s coming into the sacred land till the birth of 
Isaac was twenty-five years (Gen. xii. 4, xvii. 1, 21) ; Isaac was 
sixty years old when Jacob was born (Gen. xxv. 26) ; and Jacob 
was 130 years of ago when he immigrated into Egypt, making 
the number 215 years, i,e,, 25 + 60 + 130. This leaves 215 
years for the actual sojourn in Egypt. 

We cannot approve of the expedient, though John Morin, 
Cappell, Kennicott, Iloubigant, Geddes, etc., resort to it. The 
Hebrew text is entire ; and the addition of the words supplied 
by the Samaritan and Septuagint is foreign to the scope of the 
narrative. Why the previous sojourn in Canaan should |[>e in- 
serted does not appear ; and it would certainly be inappropriate. 
The supplementary words were manifestly interpolated by men 
who thought that they could remove the difficulty of the place 
by means of them. The more difficult reading is generally to 
be preferred ; as in the present case, where almost all authority 
is on its side. And it should bo observed, moreover, that the 
words KoX iv 7?; 'xavadv were not in all copies of the Greek 
version ; for according to Theophilus of Antioch, they were 
wanting in the most ancient ones Belonging to the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era. But supposing the Masoretic text to 
be genuine and uncorrupted, to which all the evidence un- 
doubtedly leads, is it possible to elicit from it a sense equivalent 
to that which the Samaritan effects ? So some imagine, think- 
ing that a double synecdoche lies in the passage ; the children of 
Israel including their fatherSy and Egypt comprehending Canaan. 
Agreeably to this method, Jonathan, the Chaldee interpreter, 
paraphrases, and the days which the children of Israel re- 
mained in Egypt were thirty times seven years, that is, 210 
years ; and the number 430 years is from that time when the 
Lord spake with Abraham — ^viz., on the fifteenth of the month 
Nisan, between the divided parts of the animals.” The reference 
is to Genesis xv. 10-14. The same computation is followed by 
the apostle Paul in Gal. iii. 17, where he. makes 430 years elapse 
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from the covenant made with Abraham till the giving of the 
Mosaic law. The obvious sense of the passage is against the 
twofold synecdoche; and whether we compute the 430 years 
from the ratifying of the covenant with Abraham, or from the 
entrance of that patriarch into Canaan, the difficulties are 
neither jremoved nor lessened. The oppressive measures of the 
Egyptian king for checking the increase and annihilating the 
energies of the Israelites, must have commenced at least 100 
years before the Exodus, because Moses was then eighty years 
old, and already a considerable time before his birth the cruel 
policy of the king had been carried into effect. Now, is it in 
any way probable, that a famil}’’ of sixty-nine persons should, in 
not more than about 100 years, increase to a nation so formid- 
able as to make the powerful king of a great monarchy tremble 
at the idea of their possible resistance ? ^ 

As there can be little doubt that the Masoretic reading is 
correct, and that the sense of it is such as to include merely the 
sojourn in Egj^it, we must seek for some other method of re- 
moving the difficulty. The most plausible is that proposed by 
Koppe,'^ who conjectures that all the genealogy of Levi is not 
given, but that several intermediate generations between Kohath 
and Amram, or between the former and Moses, are dropped. 
The lame critic appeals for confirmation to Numbers iii. 28, 
where the family oi Kohath is said to have consisted, even in 
the time of Moses, of 8,600 souls. Dirfding that number be- 
tween the four sons of Kohath, Amram, Izhar, Hebron, and 
TJzziel, the posterity of Amram who had only two sons would 
appear to have increased in one generation to 2,150 males, which 
is incredible. Hence Kohath cannot have been the grandfather 
of Moses. It appears very probable, that all the heads of 
families from Lerf to Mose^in a direct line, arc not mentioned. 
This solution is exposed to no serious objection. Perhaps the 
specifications of the ages belonging to heads of families were 
derived from another source than that which supplied the ac- 
count of the whole time of sojourning in Egypt from a less 
exact one. Others think that the number is mythical or tradi- 
tional, as in the case of other numbers, both ages of men and 
periods of time. Accordingly Bunsen conjectures that the so- 
journ in Egypt lasted 1,440 years ; ^ while Lepsius makes it but 
ninety.^ If we departed from 430, we should much prefer the 
hypothesis of Bunsen, since it allows ample time for the increase 
of the Egyptians to the great host of 600,000 fighting men, 

^ Kaliscli’s Commentary on Exodus, Introduction, p. 13. 

* Pott’s Syllogc Commentatt. Theol. ii. p. 255, ct seqq. 

* Egypt’s Place in Universal History, vol. i. pp. 171-178. 

* Eiuleitung, p. 16, et seqq.* 
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besides women and children. Perhaps 430 years is not too 
small a period for so great increase. A careful computation may 
shew that it is at least possible, 

V. Passage of the Red Sea. — ^In conformity with historical 
characteristics elsewhere observable in Exodus, the narrative of 
the passage across the Red Sea must not be viewed as literal 
history. It is history penetrated with poetry or legend. Later 
traditions exaggerated the event, surrounding it with wonder. 
The originally few and simple particulars were subsequently 
enlarged ; being invested with a garb woven for them by the 
admiration of a younger race looking back with'pride to the 
history of their fathers. 

There is an ebb and flow in the Arabian gulf. This is well 
attested both by the ancients and moderns. It is but natural to 
suppose that Moses, who was acquainted with the peculiarities of 
the sea, took advantage of the ebb tide which was assisted by a 
strong north-east wind. At the time of the ebb, the channel is 
easily forded in the neighbourhood of Suez. Niebuhr, Napoleon, 
Russegger, Came, and Tischendorf, rode through it, north of 
Suez. Arabs accompanied Niebuhr on foot. Parallels occur in 
ancient times, when great generals taking advantage of the tide 
led their armies through waters, to the astonishment of after 
ages. Josephus mentions, in connexion with the occurrence, the 
Dosage of Alexander the Great through the Pamphylian Sea, at 
Phaselis.^ Of Callisthenes who accompanied Alexander in his 
expedition Eustathius says he wrote, ‘*how the Pamphylian 
Sea did not only open a passage for Alexander, but, by rising 
and elevating its waters did pay him homage as its king.’* ® Of 
Scipio, Livy relates that as he was besieging new Carthage, 
when it was about mid-day and a strong north wind blew along 
with the ebbing tide, the place became so shallow that he led 
his warriors through the water. The thing was given out as a 
prodigy, as though the gods had turned the sea to allow the 
Romans to cross.^ 

Various hypotheses have been resorted to for the purpose 
of clearing away the difficulty arising from the fact that 
such a multitude of people as two millions could not cross 
at a single ebb-tide. The numbers however may be exag- 
gerated; or the strong wind may have retarded the flow of the 
tide for a longer period than usual. The narrative as it now 
stands is a poetical legend. The reflection subjoined by Jose- 
phus to his account of the event is singular : I have given 

1 Antiqq. II. xvi. 6. 

* Notes to the third Book of the Iliad. See Strabo, Book xit. p, 666 ; Arian i. 
26", Appian Bell, civile 2, p. 622; Plutarch Alex. 17. 

3 Hist. Horn. xxvi. 46. 
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every particidar of this story just as I found it in the sacr^ 
books. But let no man be surprised at the strangeness of it, 
that such an ancient and innocent people should find a way 
opened for their escape through the sea, either by the will of 
God, or the concurrence of natural causes. Since in a like case 
as it were of yesterday the Pamphylian Sea retired before Alex- 
ander King of Macedon, and opened him a passage, where there 
was no other way for him, when God had a mind to put an end 
to the Persian empire. And this is affirmed by all who have 
written of his actions. But for these things let every man take 
them in uhat sense he best likcs,^^ ^ 

VI. Moses’s Song. — T he song of Moses in the fifteenth 
chapter was not written by Moses himself. It is a Palestinian 
production. If any part of it was sung at the time the 
Hebrews crossed over, it was probably the words of the first 
verse — 

Sins: unto the Lord 

For he hath triumphed gloriously ; 

The h<irse and his ridor 
Hath he thrown into the sea. 

This was probably repeated with some variations by the 
singers and musicians. Allusions are made in it to a time con- 
siderably after the song is said to have been first sung ; for 
example in the seventeenth verse — 

Thou hroughtest them in and plantedst them 
In the mountain of thine inheritance ; 

In the place, 0 Lord, which thoxi hast made for thee to dwell in, 

In the sanctuary, U Lord, which thy haiuLs have established. 

Here the temple on mount* Zion seems to be meant. If so, the 
poem was not prior to Solomon’s time. The name H' for hin' 
also occurs in the second verse, which was not formed till the 
practice of abbreviating names and connecting tlicm with others 
began. Except in Exodus xvii. 16, where it is used by the 
Jehovist, and in Solomon’s Song viii. 16, it never occurs but in 
late writings, such as the I^salms. The poem as wo now have it 
is Elohistic. 

Though the prose account in the fourteenth chapter differs 
from the poetical one in the fifteenth in various particulars, we 
can hardly determine which is the more ancient. An able 
writer considers the song the older ; especially because of the 
nineteenth verse C^v). The hand of the Jehovist appears in 
the fourteenth not in the fifteenth, and therefore the latter is 
older. 

VII. The Decalogue. — On comparing the decalogue as 

^ Antiqq. II. xvi. 6, 
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recorded in Ex. xx. 2-17 and Dent. v. 6-21, it will be ob- 
served, 

1. That it is equally said of both^ God spake all these words” 
(Ex. XX. 1, Deut. V. 22). 

2. Notwithstanding such express declaration, the following 
diversities occur. In Deut. v. 12, the term keep corresponds 
to remember in Ex. xx. 8, and the last clause of the former verse, 
'' as the Lord thy God hath commanded thee,” is wanting in 
Exodus. In Deut. v. 14, is the addition, ‘‘thine ox nor thine 
ass,” as well as the clause, “that thy man-servant and thy 
maid-servant may rest as well as thou.” Again in Deut. v. 16, 
two new clauses are supplied, “ And that it may go well with 
thee,” and, “ as the Lord thy God hath commanded thee.” The 
copulative conjunction is prefixed to the last four command- 
ments in Deuteronomy. In the ninth and tenth the terms 
“falsehood” and “covet” are not the same as in Exodus. The 
tenth has also the first two clauses in a diflerent order from that 
in Exodus, and adds “ his field.” 

3. The above diversities shew that the ipsissima verba spoken 
by God cannot be in both, because both do not exactly agree. 

4. It is possible, however, that the tpstssima verba may be in 
one or other. Accordingly the majority of expositors take the 
record in Exodus for the exact one, supposing that as Moses was 
speaking to the people in the latter case, he recited from 
memory not from the tables of stone, and therefore there is 
some variation of terms. A few however tliink that the record 
in Deuteronomy is the more exact, because when Moses re- 
corded the words in Exodus he had heard the decalogue pro- 
nounced ; whereas when he repeated it in Deuteronomy, it was 
in his hands, {nscribed in permanent letters. 

5. If the rigidly literal meaning of the phrase, “ God spake 
these words,” is not adhered to in the case of the one record, it 
need not in the case of the other. Or, if the cognate clause 
used in both books, “ that God wrote them on two tables of 
stone,” be not literally pressed in one case, there is no necessity 
for doing so in the other. It seems probable to us, that the 
record in Exodus is the more exact. That in Deuteronomy has 
an amplification corresponding to the style of the book. 

6. We suppose that the record in Exodus is the older one. 
Yet it would be hazardous to assert that it is the exact originah 
It is very improbable that both proceeded from one and the 
same writer, because on the principle of strict Kterality of language 
he contradicts himself. Both are substantially the decalogue ; 
but Moses did not write both. Indeed he could not have 
written either in its present form, because that in Exodus is 
Jehovistic, and older than the record in Deuteronomy. If we 
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have the decalogxie in spirit and substance it is sufficient ; as 
we certainly have it in both, without insisting on the literal and 
rigid interpretation which assumes that the articulate words 
were ^onounced by Jehovah in the air and hearing of men ; or 
that Se wrote them with His finger on the tables of stone. A& 
far as the language consists ^vith the true nature of Deity, it 
may be said that commandments were communicated and 
written by Him, i>., through the mind of Moses his servant 
who was peculiarly suited for the work. 

The ten words in their original form were very short. They 
were simply ten commands, uttered at first in a loud voice amid 
the rolling thunder and flashing lightnings. Moses carried the 
tables in his hand ; hence they must have contained but a few 
words. He afterwards enlarged them by supplementary terms, 
in which form they were entered in his covenant-book. 

VIII. First Institution of the Sabbath. — As the sabbath 
is spoken of at creation, sonie have supposed that it was first 
instituted at that time. But this appears to be incorrect — 

First y Because we find in Nehemiah, where the favours con- 
ferred by J ehovah on the Israelites who hud lately come out of 
Egypt are enumerated, “Thou earnest doNra also upon mount 

Sinai, etc and madest known unto them thy holy Sabbath, 

and commandedst them precepts, statutes, and laws, by the hand 
of Moses thy serv'ant’’ (ix, 13, 14). These words cannot properly 
be explained of renewing the law of the Sabbath, because making 
known does not apply to what has been already given and is 
consequently known before. The same conclusion follows from 
Ezek. XX. 10, 11, 12, “VTiercfore I caused them to go forth 
out of the land of Egjqit, and brought them into the wilderness. 
And I gave them my statutes, and shewed them my judgments, 
which if a man do he shall even live in them. Moreover also, 

I gave them my sabbaths, to be a sign between me and them,’^ 
etc., clearly shevdng that ritual precepts and sabbaths were 
given together in the wilderness. 

Secondly y The Israelites kept the first sabbath mentioned in 
Scripture, in the wilderness, on the twenty-second day of the 
second month (Ex. xvi.). The fifteenth of the same month was 
spent in murmuring and marching. If therefore they observed 
the sabbath before the twenty-second, they must have kept it on 
another day. 

Thirdlyy The Scripture never speaks of the sabbath having 
been kept before the time of Moses. This is exceedingly strange 
if such an institution, so sacred and important to the human 
race, had been appointed at the beginning of time. In all the 
ioumeys of the patriarchs recorded in Genesis, no cessation is 
hinted on accoimt of the seventh day. Amid the frequent men- 
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tion of priests, offerings, altars, sacrifices, groves, prayers, giving 
of thanks, vows and such like, not a word about the sabbath 
occurs. The silence respecting it from Moses to the end of 
David’s reign, which was no more than four hundred and forty 
years, is by no means analogous. 

Fourthly y The testimony of the fathers is unanimous in favour 
of this view: Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Eusebius, might be 
quoted. 

If the sabbath was a part of the J ewish law promulgated at 
mount Sinai, it follows that it was given to the Israelites alone. 
This is plainly declared in Exodus, especially in the thirty-first 
chapter and thirteenth verse, ‘‘ Verily my sabbaths ye shall 
keep, for it is a sign between me and you, throughout your gene- 
rations'^ etc., compared with the seventeenth verse, it is a sign 
between me and the children of Israel for ever.” There is no 
proof that it was borrowed from the day of Saturn in ancient 
heathenism particularly that of Egypt.^ 

Some have tried to find an indication of the day in Gen. iv. 3, 
where the phrase D'ttJ at the end of days, occurs ; but the 

interpretation is erroneous. And the word, remember, in Ex. 
XX, 8 , does not imply the previous existence of the institution ; 
it is only designed to call attention to the day as one to be 
remembered. 

When it is said, that the law of the sabbath, being placed 
among other moral laws, should itself be considered moral, 
and therefore of perpetual obligation ; the argument is irrelevant 
becuuse very dissimilar laws are put together in the Pentateuch ; 
and if the decalogue be a summary of the entire law, as some 
suppose, it must exhibit together precepts of different kinds, 
moral, judicial, and ceremonial. Even if it contain the moral 
law alone, as many theologians have supposed, we must yet 
assume that it has an unessential as well as essential, a per- 
manent and a changeable element ; that it has J ewish partici^rs 
and a Jewish form. But indeed the decalogue is merely a com- 
pendious statement of what is especially forbidden and what 
should be principally observed in a theocracy. It is neither a 
system of ethics nor an abstract of all commandments. The 
attempt to explain it spiritually by transferring the superior 
morality of the Christian religion to the old law, is contrary to 
sound principles of interpretation. Yet this has been done by 
the Westminster divines and others, who discover all our duties 
to God and man abundantly in the brief abstract prescribed to 
Israel under the theocracy. Writers like Macdonald* boldfy 

* See Herzog’s Encyklopacdie, vol. xiii. pp. 194, 195. 

* Introduction to the Pentateuch, vol, ii. p. 336, et seqq. 
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speak of its perfectiomy and hold that its morality is equal to that 
of the gospel; not perceiving that such praises of Judaism dis- 
honour Christianity. All the commands of the first table are 
mainly directed against idolatry, with which the fourth com- 
mandment agrees; for the observance of the sabbath was an 
avowal of the Jewish belief in creation, contrary to the Gentile 
notion of the eternity of matter. We do not hold that the 
fourth commandment is moral. It was a positive institution, 
and has therefore disappeared wdth Judaism.^ 

It is almost superflous to say, that the LorcTs clay, or first 
day of the week observed by Christians in commemoration of 
Christ’s resuiTection, has nothing to do with the Jewdsh sabbath. 
The one was not changed for the other, nor has it come in 
place of the other. Each rests on its own basis. The seventh 
day was expressly commanded to be kept as a day of sacred rest 
by the Jews, with wliose economy it has passed away. The 
first day of the week rests on no divine precept in the New 
Testament. Its observance depends on the authority of the 
church, or the general consent of Christians. Expediency alone 
is all that it has to commend it. The apostle Paul plainly 
teaches that all days to the Christian arc alike sacred in 
themselves, because the only thing that hallows a day is the 
performance of one’s appropriate duties. A day spent in the 
manner which Scripture and I’rovidence direct, becomes sacred 
by that means. Destitute of holiness in itself, it is consecrated 
by tho spirit brought to it. 

IX. Division of the Ten Commandments. — With regard 
to the division of the ton commandments a good deal has been 
written, though the subject is of little importance. The tables 
are said to have been w'ritten on both sides (Ex. xxxii. 15) ; 
and the number of the commands is stated to be ten in Ex. 
xxxiv. 28, Deut. iv. 13, x. 4. The points in which diversity 
of opinion is entertained are the way of making up ten com- 
mandments, and the number contained in each table. 

1. How the number ten is made up. Here there arc three 
ways of arrangement. 

{a) Following the authority of Augustine, the Romish and 
Lutheran churches make the first commandment embrace 
Ex. XX. 2-6. The ninth is, ‘‘ thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s house,” and the tenth, ‘‘ thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s wife,” etc. The others are as usual. Augustine himself, 
however,^ following the text of Deuteronomy in preference to 
Ijiat of Exodus, takes the ninth to be, thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s wife,” and the tenth, '‘thou shalt not covet thy 

* See Hessey’s Bampton Lecture on Sunday, pp. 1-128. 

* Qeaest. in Exod. p. 71. 
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neighbour’s house/’ etc. In this order of the ninth and tenth, 
but few have followed him. Sonntag^ does so. In favour of 
this division the accentuation has been quoted. The text is 
furnished with a twofold accentuation, and the upper of the two 
comprehends all Ex. xx. 2-6, in one verse. But this accentua- 
tion seems to have been made for the purpose of public reading. 
-The division into paraschs or sections has likewise been adduct 
for the Augustinian arrangement. But in relation to the 
Sethuma dividing the last commandment into two (Ex. xx. 14), 
many good MSS. and editions do not contain it. DiJfferent 
Jewish traditions probably led to these diversities -in the appa- 
ratus of the Masoretic text. 

{b) The modem Jews make the preface, ^*1 am the Lord 
thy God,” etc., the first commandment, and begin the second 
with the words, Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
What are the ninth and tenth in the preceding arrangement 
make here the tenth only, viz.. Ex. xx. 14. This view was 
adopted by Julian the Apostate ; and is found in the Talmud 
(Gemara, Makkoth 24a), in the commentaries Mechilta and 
Pesikta, in the Tar gum of Jonathan ; in Abenezra, Maimonides 
and others. 

[c) The third view is that current in the Greek and Reformed 
churches as well as among the Socinians. According to it the 
second commandment begins, “ Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image,” etc., the first being, “ Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me.” The oldest testimony in favour of this 
is that of Philo- and Josephus.^ The coincidence of these 
Jewish writers shews that they did not give their own private 
opinion merely, but the prevailing one of their nation. Origen^ 
and Irenacus"* adopt the same. So too Greg. Nazianzen and 
Ambrose. The form of the second verse in Ex. xx., I am the 
Lord thy God which have brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage,” is against its being con- 
sidered the first commandment. It is a simple assertion. The 
third and fourth verses are materially distinct, and relate to 
different things, viz., polytheism and image-worship. Hence 
the third verse must be taken as the second commandment. 
The last commandment naturally consists of the fourteenth 
verse, and cannot be separated into two. We can conceive of a 
division according to the Deuteronomic recension, viz., first the 
desire, of impure gratification, and then that of lucre, thus 
making two commandments ; but the Exodus recension is the 
original and better one. 

1 Studien und Kritikon for 1836, 1 Heft ; and 1837, 2 Heft. 

* Quis rerum div. haer. § 35. De docalog. § 12. « Antiqq, v. 6. 

* Homil. viii, in Exodus. ® Lib. ii. c. xBi. 
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^ In th 0 BuccesBion of several commandments there is also some 
diversity. In favour of the Masoretic text are the LXX. on 
Dent. V., Josephus, and Matt. xix. 18, But in Ex. xx. the 
LXX. put the prohibition of adultery and stealing before that 
of murder. On the other hand Philo, Rom. xiii. 9, and Clement 
of Alexandria, arrange the three commandments, ** thou shalt 
not commit adultery,^^ thou shalt not kill,^' thou shalt not 
steal.” 

2. (a) In relation to the number of commandments in each table, 
the Philonian view is that there arc five in each. The first refers 
to our love to God, the second to our love towards our neighbour. 
The duty to parents is put into the first because that conmiand- 
ment has also to do with love to God, our parents being God’s 
earthly representatives to their children. It certainly forms 
a natural transition to the second table. The New Testament 
favours this opinion, for in Matth. v. 21 thou shalt not kill ” 
is introduced as if it made a new paragraph or the beginning 
of a new table. We do not look upon Ephs. vi. 2 either as a 
proof for the command respecting parents beginning the second 
table, or for its belonging to the first. 

(b) Ambrosiaster makes the first table consist of four com- 
mandments, the second of six.^ This \dew is adopted by Cahdn^ 
and by the Westminster Divines in their two Catechisms. The 
objection made by the Genevese Reformer to having the com- 
mand respecting parents in the first table is that it confounds 
the distinction between religion and charity, and is opposed to 
the words of Matthew xix. 19. 

(e) The Augustinian view followed by the Lutheran and Catho- 
lic Church is that the first table consists of three, the second of 
seven commandments. What influenced Augustine in favour of 
the three was the doctrine of the Trinity. This is absurd. The 
numbers three and seven are certainly sacred numbers in the 
Bible. 

We have little hesitation in following the Philonian division, 
as best attested by ancient evidence, most accordant with the 
sense, and most favourable to symmetrical structure. Five com- 
mandments in each table is the most natural allotment. GcflF- 
ken,* Oehler,^ and Meier, ^ among others may be referred to as 
advocating the old Philo- Josephus view of the commandments. 
The Augustinian is defended, with great learning, by Sonntag 
and Xurtx.^ 


^>wuu. to Ambrosil p. 248 et socm., ed. Paris. * Instit. II. 8, 12. 

• Ueber die verschiedene Eintheilung dee iJekalogus, u. 8. w. Hamb. 1838, 

^ In Herzog’s Encyldopsedie, toL iii. 319 et seq^. 

* Die ursprungliche Form des Dekalogus, Manabeim> 1846. 

0 GeBcbiobte des alten Baades, yoL ii p. 292. 
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X. What is meant by God Speaking. — *‘God spake all 
these words ** (Exodus xx. 1). — ^To understand the language of 
the Old Testament aright, it is necessary to recollect that 
it contains a revelation in the general sense of that word, or 
an uncovering of truth ; the development of that truth by 
mind under the influence of God^s Spirit. It is a record of 
the growth of human intelligence in relation to the Deity — 
of the revelation made by Spirit to spirit. When therefore 
God is described as speaking to man, he does so in the only way 
in which He who is a Spirit can speak to one encompassed with 
flesh and blood ; not to the outward organs of sensation but to 
that intelligence which is kindred to Himself the great Fountain 
of knowledge. The feeble consciousness of God in man ex- 
presses itself in that form. Thus it is not to be supposed that 
the Eternal Being spake the Decalogue audibly in the air, in 
articulate sounds, simply because the writer says, ‘‘ God spake 
all these words, saying (Ex. xx. 1). In like manner, when He 
appeared to the patriarchs, called to them, addressed them by 
name, commanded them to do certain things ; or when His angel 
appeared, which is only a different expression for Himself^ we must 
resolve the thing into a strong manifestation of the spiritual 
consciousness in man. A\Tion the soul is powerfully impelled by 
a sense of the divine to give expression to its thoughts, one may 
enunciate the act of its doing so by making the Deity speak in 
an audible and external manner as though he were a man 
speaking to men. It is of some importance to understand the 
visible appearances and spoken words of Deity in the Old Testa- 
ment books, especially the earliest ones, because they are fre- 
quently apprehended in a sense materially literal, from the rude 
conceptions of the writers having so described them. This is 
hardly compatible with the nature of the Divine Being. Tljie 
only true, philosophical, view of all such manifestations as 
are related in the form of outward phenomena or sensible 
signs, is to consider them nothing more than forms of ex- 
pression indicative of spiritual conceptions. God spake to 
Abraham is tantamount to saying, that the consciousness of God 
in Abraham was a strongly impelling motive. That patriarch 
was the first who became divinely impressed with the idea of a 
pure and holy God, and who determined to obey him. His heart 
and conscience spake within him of one God totadly different from 
the ^ods of the nations ; and he acted accordingly. AU the com- 
mumcations of Jehovah to Moses must be explained in the same 
way. ^ The divine intelligence in that distinguished lawgiver 
led him on from step to st<m. It was not by the audible voice 
and visible appearances of Deity that the leader of Israel from 
bondage was guided ; but rather by his own mind and conscienoe 
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enligliteiied from on high. His reason and heart were spiritu- 
ally exalted above his age. This principle of interpretation 
^ould be applied to the instances in which the Supreme Being 
is depicted as talking with him, or appearing to him in a visible 
form. 

Our observations will commend themselves to him who per- 
ceives that the mode of revelation we have been speaking of 
relates to a mythic and traditional period described by later 
writers. The Jews were mainly influenced by outward things, 
especially in the earliest time of their history. The sensuous 
proceeds from the crude apprehension of a rude age. In the 
infancy of man’s history abstract ideas are reached with diffi- 
culty. Anthropomorphism is common. The development of 
man’s spiritual nature is presented in an outward and palpable 
form, not merely because the writers themselves did not pene- 
trate beneath the letter, but because their contemporaries occu- 
pied a lower stand-point. Bemoved too from the period 
described, the sacred authors apprehended the old history of 
their nation as moulded and magnified by tradition. In the 
progress of oral transmission, the supernatural arises out of the 
natural in the record. The Deity is frequently introduced as 
holding immediate converse with his favoured servants. Heroes 
are invested wdth attributes of transcendant excellence. The 
outward forniy therefore, of exi)ressing the God- consciousness in 
man is the only natural one when that conseiousiiess is feeble 
and imperfect. Thus the sacred authors arc to be regarded as 
nothing more than representatives of the intelligence of their 
age in relation to the Deity. The consciousness of the divine 
to which the national mind had attained at the period is re- 
flected in them. In the progressive development of truth among 
the Hebrews the writers mark its different stages. Not that the 
people generally had attained to their conceptions ; but that such 
representatives stood at the head of the religious growth of 
humanity, and were therefore selected to carry it forward. 
While participating in many ideas of their contemporaries, 
they were often in advance of them. The great and eternal 
One reveah himself through and by many in conformity with 
the gradual development of the human mind. The growth of 
man’s apprehension of God marks the progress of revelation. 
The divine in man — that which allies him to the Omniscient — 
unfolds itself in harmony with the law of its nature, giving ex- 
pression to itself in sensuous forms. God speaks to man, or man 
speaks of God, agreeably to the era described or the idiosyncracy 
of the writer. A knowledge of the Supreme more or leas im^ 
perfect characterises such communications. The communica- 
tions are human ; but they are also divine as being the utter- 
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anoes of the divine in man at the time. They are, in short, a 
dimte revelation* 

The truth of our observations is evident from the same writer 
saying in Exodus xxxiv. 1, “ And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Hew thee two tables of stone like unto the first : and I will 
write upon these tables the words that were in the first tables, 
which thou brakest ; ’’ and in xxxiv. 28, He (Moses) wrote 
upon the tables the words of the covenant, the ten command- 
ments.’^ In the J eliovist’s view it was a matter of indifference 
whether he said the Lord wrote,” or “ Afoscs- wrote.” On 
comparing too the two copies of the decalogue in Exodus and 
Deuteronomy, it will be found that the ivordn spoken by God are 
given in both — the same which are said to have been written by 
Him in both — though the words of the two copies are not iden- 
tical, shewing that the exact letter and form of the record should 
not be urged but rather the idea convo 5 "ed in it, viz., that the 
decalogue was delivered to the Israelites by Moses under divine 
guidance. In that decalogue the ethics and monotheism of the 
distinguished Israelite are embodied, evincing an advanced 
stage of the divine consciousness in him. It does not follow 
therefore from the prefatory words, the Lord spake unto 
Moses,” that the law so introduced was immediately dictated to 
the Jewisli leader hy the Divine Mind. The arrangement was 
one of Moses himself. Thus we read in Xum. xiii. 1, And the 
Lord spake unto Closes, saying, Send thou men that they may 
search the land of Canaan.” The Deuteronomist writing at a 
later jKU’iod, of the same arrangement, represents the people 
proposing the measure to Moses, who on consideration resolved 
to execute it, because it approved itself to his heart and con- 
science : “Ye came near unto me every one of you and said, We 
will send men before us, and they sliall search us out the land ; 
.... and the saying pleased me well, and I took twelve men of 
you, one of a tribe” (Dent. i. 22, 23). In the same manner, an 
important social arrangement is declared to have been made by 
Moses at the suggestion of Jethro his father-in-law, w^ho says in 
proposing it, “ if thou shalt do this thing, and God cotmndnd 
thee 80y then thou shalt be able,” etc. (Ex. xviii. 23). But in 
Deut. i. 9, etc., Moses speaks of the same institution as his own, 
without any reference to Jethro, or the divine command of 
which Jethro spoke. 

It will be seen from those examples that laws prefaced by 
such words as “ the Lord siiid unto Moses, ‘ promulgate such and 
such,’ ” must not be supposed to have emanated directly from the 
divine mind. They wore conceived in the mind of Moses him- 
self — ^the judgment, sagacity, and wisdom which were in him 
being the gifts of God. Accordingly such laws were sometimes 
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qualified or repeated. Eitfipr Moses himself, subjected to a dis- 
cipline which tended to his own improvement as well as the 
people’s, saw fit to change or modify certain laws in the pro- 
gress of time ; or they were altered by the experience of a 
subsequent age. Their defects were supplied, or better mea- 
sures devised. The progressive legislation of the Pentateuch 
proves that it did not come directly from God ; since the Divine 
Being does not make himself wiser by experiment. It is true 
inde^, that his administration has regard to the condition and 
benefit of those whom it concerns, leading them on by successive 
arrangements from one step to another ; but He knows the end 
from the beginning, and cannot be supposed to dictate to one age 
what is repealed in another. Progress in spiritual knowledge 
comes from him only indirectly, through men enliglitened by his 
grace. The development is human ; though there is no impro- 
priety in representing it as divine, because the laws and institu- 
tions of the Israelites were the expression of the most enlight- 
ened men belonging to the period of tlieir establishment. In 
His commimieations to the creatures, God adapts himself to their 
condition and benefit through the instrumentality of his intelli- 
gent creatures themselves. He teaches them the highest lessons 
by representatives selected from themselves, who, under a divine 
impulse, carry them onward in the career of progress, ci^dlisa- 
tion, and purity. 

These remarks are confirmed by what is related in Ex. iii. 
20-22 compared with xi. 1-3; xii. 3o ; where Jehovah is 
described as commanding the Israelites to borrow of the Egj’p- 
tians gold and silver, jewels and raiment, and so to spoil the 
Egyptians. Whether the narrative admits of an exjdanation 
that clears the Israelites in xchat they did from the charge of 
robbery, is a point that need not now be investigated. If the 
words in Ex. iii. 20-22 be taken literally or historically, they 
represent Jehovah as commanding an immoral tiling. Hence 
that method of interpretation must be abandoned. The writer, 
giving expression to his own moral consciousness, represents the 
Deity as directly enjoining the people to do a thing dishonest 
in itself. This shews the imperfect development of the divine 
to which the author’s age had attained. To a transaction 
occurring in the history of the chosen people under divine pro- 
vidence he transfers the divine intention, and writes accordingly. 
It is even said that the Lord gave the people favour in the sight of 
the Egyptians, so that the latter lent the Israelites, and were 
spoiled by them. As God cannot command a thing immoral in 
itself, it is apparent that the language employed by the writer is 
the reflection of the God-consciousness within him — an imperfect 
consciousness. He wished to shew that the action of the 
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IsraeKtes had, the sanction of God, which it coiild not have had* 
We cannot see any fair way of clearing the IsraeKtes from the 
charge of robbery and deceit. It makes no difference whether 
the verb translated borrow means to mk or demand. The re- 
presentations made to the Egyptians by the IsraeKtes when they 
borrowed or asked the jewels was, that they were going a three 
days’ journey into the wilderness to sacrifice to the Lord God. 
They conveyed the impression that they were about to return. 
Here were the deception and dishonesty, which cannot be justified 
by any ingenuity such as that of Josephus. Interpreters may 
imagine justifying circumstances on behalf of the IsraeKtes ; the 
text itself knows nothing of them. 

If further confirmation were needed, we might also refer to 
2 Sam. xxi. 1, etc., where it is related that there was a famine 
in the days of David during three years, and when he inquired 
of the Lord the cause of it, The Lord answered, It is for Saul 
and for his bloody house, because he slew the Gibconites.” At 
this time, the legitimate sons of Saul were dead, and their 
children too, except MejAibosheth. The vengeance demanded 
feU therefore on Saul’s daughter’s sons, whose murder was to 
atone for the sins of their grandfather and stay the famine 
in the land. Surely Jehovah could not decree the slaughter 
of innocent grandchildren, nor even sanction such barbarous 
cruelty. His answer resolves itself into a priestly sentiment 
caUing for vengeance. In this case the sentiment is both 
human and revolting, opposed to Ezekiers utterance that the 
son should not bear the iniquity of the father. Passages like 
this are sufficient to make tlie reader of the Bible cautious 
in supposing tliat Jeliovah spake audibly to men, because the 
language literally boars that meaning ; or that where He is 
said to have spoken, the utterance is directly sanctioned by 
Him. What is attributeni to Him is only the idea of the person 
or persons who assmne to speak in Uis name. It must be 
judged by the standard of morality implanted in the breast of 
common humanity and not yet effaced. Its absolute rectitude 
cannot be determined otherwise than by the pure reason of man- 
kind. No remark is necessary to shew the atrociousness of the 
priestly response relative to Said’s descendants, which is alike 
revolting to justice and benevolence. 

The observations now made will prepare the reader for 
recei\ing the proposition that whatever is reported by the 
Hebrew writers to have been commanded or sanctioned by Qed 
is not necessarily right or just because they used the formula 
Ood said, or Ood commanded, or God gam the Israelites favour in 
the sight of others. Such formula indicates nothing more than 
the ideas of the narrator or actors at the time, which may, of 
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course, have imperfectly represented the eternal principles of 
justice and morality. Even the law respecting the water of 
jealousy (Num. v. 12, etc.) is prefaced with, “and the Lord 
spake imto Moses, saying, as if it were of divine origin ; 
whereas it does not show even a just legislator ; because the man 
escapes mthout any public disgrace, though he has falsely and 
pubhcly defamed a woman who imdergocs the ordeal and is 
pronounced innocent. In like manner, we road in Josh. vii. 24, 
that Joshua took Achan and his sons and daughters and stoned 
them with stones, after which “ the Lord turned from the fierce- 
ness of his anger,” t.^., Jehovah was well pleased with an action 
forbidden in Deut. xxiv. 16 ; and not only so, but forbidden 
under his own direction and sanction. A cruel and unjust thing, 
represented in Deuteronomy as prohibited by the Deity, is done 
by Joshua with His approval, and propitiates Ilis favour ! 

It is of primar}’ importance towards acquiring just ideas of 
the Supreme Being, tliat our statement should be admitted, 
otherwise the most holy, merciful, and loving Father of man- 
kind vdll fail to be apprehended ariglit ; and things will be 
attributed to His direct agency which are abhorrent to His 
nature. It vdll else Ik? suppose'd that He required tlie sacrifice 
of bloody victims on His altar to propitiate His favour, and even 
enjoined the particular animals to be ofiercd up ; whereas all 
nations presentcxl similar victims from a superstitious feeling. 
It vill be believed that God would not lead the Israelites 
through the way of the land of the Idiilistines, lest seeing war 
they might repent and return to Egjq)t (Ex. xiii. 17). It will 
be believed that Jehovah met Moses on the way from Midian 
to Eg\q)t, and souglit to kill him. In short, it will be believed 
that the Almighty was continually interfering vith the affairs of 
men even in tririal matters ; that He commanded the destruc- 
tion of His ovm creatures by the hands of others, contrary to the 
immutable law of moral equity implanted in the human mind 
not to do to another what you would not have another do to you ; 
that He commanded or approved the preservation of thirty-two 
thousand Midianitisli rirgins for the use of the Israelite warriors 
(Numb. xxxi. 18, 21, 2o, 31, 35) ; that He put the idagne of 
leprosy in a house (a thing which shews the imperfect medic^ 
knowledge of the time, converting mouldiness in the wall of a 
damp house into a disease like leprosy) (Lev. xiv. 34) ; that He 
authorised Moses to enact such a law as that given in Deut. 
xxii. 13, etc., which, as physicians know, is based on evidence 
80 fallacious as would often lead to the putting of innocent 
persons to death ; that He sent out lying spirits among men 
(1 Kings xxii. 23), and commanded as a religious duty the 
cutting off of the foreskin — ^the taking away what He himself 
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had made, though He makes nothing in vain ; and that he 
sanctioned the belief in witchcraft by enjoining a wizard to be put 
to death ; whereas we know that such belief was a superstition 
(Lev XX. 27). 

The application of what has been stated to the communica- 
tions of the prophets is ob\dous. When it is said, The word of 
the Lord came^ etc. ; Thm saith the Lord; Son of many write thee 
the name of the day ; Gird up thy hine and speak unto them all 
that I command thee; — ^nothing more is meant than that inspired 
men gave expression to their inward consciousness. It is not 
intended that the Deity really s 2 yoke to their external organs of 
hearing, or that they received a distinct commission to write. 
They were moved by their own spiritual impulse to utter or write 
the extraordinary intuitions of truth which the Spirit had en- 
abled them to reach. The very words were not dictated to them, 
nor need it be thought that they spake on every occasion because 
they received a sp^ecial impulse from above to speak at that very 
time and in the very way recorded; nor that they recorded by the 
special command of God that which they did write ; all that is 
fairly impKed is that they possessed a consciousness of the di\dne 
which is represented according to the ideas of the age as coming to 
them directly from God, and were impelled to body it forth in a 
way resulting from the circumstances of their condition. They 
said that the Holy Ghost spake by them or uttered such wordsy 
when their inward prophetic consciousness was revealed to others. 
The phraseology in question refers to a subjective process in the 
prophets; not to objective phenomena acting upon them from 
without. It is the external reflexion of their spiritual intui- 
tions. In short, God spake to them not by a miracidous com- 
mimicatioii foreign to luiman experience, but by the inward voice 
of spirit ual consciousness which daily and hourly tells every one, 
if he will listen, what his work in* this world* is, and how he 
should do it. It is by human discourse, not a voice in the air, 
that the divinest presence of the Holy Spirit manifests itself. 
Well does Strachey say, When it is* taught and received for 
orthodox that God only revealed himself to men in former times 
by certain occasional and external miracles, and that our know- 
ledge of Him is limited to what has been written down of such 
communications, have reason to fear that we have too little 
sense that God is always actively present mth us now, and to 
suspect that our belief is mechanical, and sceptical, and supersti- 
tious at once.'^ ^ 

Such as suppose outward and audible words spoken in the air 
by Jehovah to his servants, should consistently imderstand in a 


^ Hebrew Politics in the times of Sargon and Sennacherib, etc., p. 87. 
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literal sense the Lord’s putting forth his hand and touching the 
mouth of Jeremiah (Jer. i. 9) ; or the sending of a hand to Eze- 
kiel with the roll of a book in it (Ezek. ii. 9, iii. 1). Yet they 
admit here, that a material image is employed to express the in- 
ward experience of the prophets. AVhy then should they not 
allow the use of outward machinery in the other case for the 
same purpose P 

In explaining these passages as we have done, it will appear 
that such of them at least as contain narratives of facts of which 
Moses had personal experience cannot be assigned to the authorship 
of Moses without supposing him to have liad ruder conceptions 
of the Deity than we can reasonably believe. He would not 
have encouraged the belief that such and such words directly 
ceeded from God — ^words often triWal and mean, conveying no 
moral or rehgious sentiment, but tending rather to tix the mind 
on objects of suj^erstition. Who can suppose, for example, that 
after all the solemn preparation described in the twenty-fourth 
chapter of Exodus w’here the elders of Israel are summoned into 
the fusible presence of Deity see him and li\'c ; Jehovah 
spake to Moses outwardly in the air in this strain : “ Tell 
the childi*en of Israel to bring me an offering. From every 
one whose heart is wdUing to give, ye shall take my offer- 
ing. And these are the offerings which ye shall take from 
them: gold and silver, and brass, and blue and j)ui’}>lo, and 
scarlet and fine linen, and goats’ hair, and rams’ skins dyed red, 
and badgers’ skins, and shittim wood; oil for the light, spices for 
anointing oil, and for sw eet incense, onyx stones, and stones to 
be set in the ephod, and in the breast-plate. And let tliem make 
me a sanctuary that I may dw ell among them. According to 
all that I shew' thee, after the pattern of the tabernacle, and the 
pattern of all the instruments thereof, even so shall yc make it. 
And they shall make an ark of shittim w ood : two cubits and a 
half shall be the length thereof, and a cubit and a half the breadth 
thereof^ and a cubit and a half the height thereof. And thou 
shalt overlay it wdth pure gold, w'ithin and without shalt thou 
overlay it, and shalt make upon it a crowm of gold round about. 
And thou shalt cast four rings of gold for it,” etc. etc. ? With 
such trifling directions no less than seven chapters are fiUed — 
directions which can neither have literally and directly proceeded 
6*om God himself, nor can have been supposed by Moses to have 
done so. The rude conceptions of an age later than his assigned 
them to the Deity in the way they are recorded and wrote them 
down agreeably to such belief. 

The explanation now given might be viewed in connection 
with the Jewish conceptions of God and his operations. He is 
represented in the Old Testament as continually active in nature, 
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preserving and upholding it. Ordinary phenomena are directly 
coupled with his agency, as snow, hoar-frost, ice, cold, the melt- 
ing of ice, etc. (Psalm cxlvii. 16-18), the drops of water forming 
rain, the spreading of the clouds, the noise of thunder, weaving 
for himself a garment of light, the winter storm and tempest of 
hail by which he carries on a w’^ar with the earth, etc. (Job. 
xxxvi. 26-33 ; xxxviii. 8, etc.) He is the God of thunder, which 
is called His voice (Psalm xxix ; Job xxxvii. 2-5). He is the 
immediate author of physical evil, as plague, famine, pestilence, 
disease, etc. (Amos iii. 6 ; Ex. \di.-xii. ; compare Psalm Ixxviii. 
44-51 ; cv. 29-36 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 15 ; 2 Kings xix. 35 ; Joel i. 
and ii. ; Jonah i. 4, etc.), which are sent for the punishment and 
amelioration of mankind. He teaches the fingers of the success- 
ful in battle to fight (Psalm cxliv. 1). Skilful artificers are 
filled with his Spirit (Ex. xxxi. 3). His will is considered 
as arbitrary, no general plan of government being ascribed to 
him ; nor is it hinted that he rules by general laws established 
from the beginning. Hence the frequent introduction of won- 
ders and miracles ; his forsaking or neglecting and again shew- 
ing peculiar favour, to an individual (Psalm x. 1 ; xxii. 1 ; xliv. 
23, 24 ; Ex. xxxiii. 19) ; his loving some and hating others 
(Mai. i, 2, 3). Even moral evil is ascribed to his agency, as the 
smiting of all the first-born in Eg^qit in one night (Ex. xii.) ; 
the prompting of David to number the people, which was a sinful 
thing (2 Sam. xxiv. 1) ; and the act of hardening Pharaoh’s 
heart (Ex. iv. 21). Evil spirits come from him, causing melan- 
choly and dark passions (1 Sam. xyi.). Lying spirits come forth 
from him to tempt men (1 Kings xxii. 23). The language of 
the Old Testament is imbued with this national and one-sided 
pragmatism, even where acts are not ascribed to Jehovah. Thus 
lofty mountains arc mountains of God ; very tall cedars are simi- 
larly described ; mighty hunters are hunters before God; an 
immense city is one that is great unto God (Jonah iii. 3) ; a most 
powerful and strong one is one powerful and strong unto the 
Lord (Isaiah xxAuii. 2) ; a most powerful flame is a flame of Jah 
(Cant. viii. 6) ; a very profound sleep is a sleep of Jehovah 
(1 Sam. xx\i. 12). Such is the genius of oriental tem]^)eraments 
and tongues, founded on so vivid an apprehension of the divine 
agency as to ascribe to it every earthly process. All important 
acts are associated immediately with the agency or name of Deity. 
The God of the Hebrew^s was constantly interfeiing with the 
actions of his creatures, as w'ell os with the operations of nature. 
He hated whom he would, and had mercy upon whom he would 
have mercy. Ignorant as the Israelites were of western meta- 
physics, they did not scruple to connect interference on the part 
of the Supreme Being with things that we know to happen 

16 
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aoo€ffding to the unchaiigeable principles of bis moral law or 
the uniform agency in nature which he established at first. But 
the majestic laws of all-sufficient wisdom by which the universe 
is regulated, are mflexibly maintamed for the good of bound- 
less creation, without being altered in relation to the fancied 
fortunes of indi^dduals. What are called “ providential inter- 

n itions’’ imply an undignified idea of Him who knows the end 
n the beginning, and could wisely adapt nature beforehand 
to perform all the purposes of His utU. 

Respecting theophanies, f.e., manifestations of God to man by 
actual appearance, they should be viewed as fiction, embodying 
that cra\ing in the human heart for a near, human God as it 
were, which many pious men feel ; or rather as giving outward 
and sensuous expression to the Supreme Being revealing hini- 
iu the world. They have no literal objective truth. God did 
not appear imder a cor}X)real vail to any of his creatures. The 
consciousness of the divine in the Old Testament writers repudi- 
ated belief in their reality. This is proved by the definite con- 
viction clearly enunciated, that no man can sec God (Ex. xxxiii. 
20 ; comp. Judges vi. 22 ; xiii. 22 ; 1 Sam. vi. 10) ; by the 
arbitrariness of the fiction, both in the rentateuch and the 
Prophets, especially in those Rjinbolical transactions which are 
associated with theophanies by the prophets; and by the different 
usage observed in setting forth the theoiffianies. Thus u hile the 
Elohist has a few theophanies (Gen. xxx\'. 0 ; xlviii. ; Ex. vi. 
3), they are simple and suitable. But the Jehovist introduces 
them very frequently ; and descends btdow the dignity of the 
subject by attributing acts and language to the Deity which are 
very human. How differently Ezekiel and Jeremiah employ 
these theophanies is obA ious to the reader. We conclude there- 
fore that all the appearances of God in corporeal form are the 
fictitious di*ess or oriental drapeiy of legendary narratives and 
poetry, serA'ing to set forth in vivid form the idea of a Divinity 
unveiling himseJf in the world of mind and matter over which 
he rules. In this manner only can the infinite Jehovah bo 
worthily apprehended, by regarding him as pure spirit. Yet 
some Christian writers do not hesitate to say, that whenever 
God visibly appcarc^l to any of his people, it Avas under the 
hu man form*^ (Gen. xviii.) ; and “ a sufficient vindication of the 
language in question (anthropomorphic and anthropopathic) is 
the distinct and correct conceptions which it convoys of the 
Great Being thus brought down to human apprehension.^^^ 
From such “ correct conceptions^^ of the Divine Being we hope to 
be preserved. They degrade his nature. 

XI. Exodus of the Israeli rEs in connexion avith Egyp- 

* Macdonald on the Pentateuch, vol. ii. pp. 22, 23. 
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TiAN History. — The exodus of the Israelites has been con- 
nected with Egyptian history by means of a fragment of 
Manetho preserved in Josephus, which runs thus: Ameno- 
phis, a pious king, desirous of obtaining a vision of the gods 
such as his predecessor Homs had enjoyed, had been advised 
by his namesake Amenophis, an inspired man, to clear the 
land of all impure persons and those who laboured under 
any bodily defect. He accordingly collected them to the 
number of 80,000, and confined them in the quarries east- 
ward of the Nile, along with the separated portion of the 
other Egyptians. It happened that among the leprous persons, 
who in virtue of the edict were confined to this region and con- 
demned to labour, were some learned priests. The soothsayer 
who had given advice to the king to clear his land, was alarmed 
when he thought of the hostility which he should bring down on 
the part of the gods by the idolence offered to their ministers, 
and put an end to his life, leaving behind him a written predic- 
tion that the impure persons would obtain auxiliaries, and be 
masters of Egypt for thirteen years. The king, moved by their 
sufferings, assigned them as an abode the Typhonian city of 
Abaris, w^hich had once been occupied by the Shepherds but was 
then deserted. Here they chose for themselves a leader, Osarsiph, 
one of the priests of Heliopolis. He formed them into a con- 
federacy, whose principle was hostility to the rehgion of Egjq)t 
and opposition to its laws and customs. Ha^dng fortified their 
city, they sent for aid to the Shepherds, who had been expelled 
by Tethmosis and then occupied Jerusalem, and invited them to 
invade Egypt by tlie promise of re-establishing them in the 
country from which they had been expelled. Two hundred 
thousand men obeyed the call, and Amenophis went to meet 
them with 300,000 men ; but, thinking that he was acting in 
opposition to tlie divine will, wdthdi*ew with his forces into 
Etliiopia, leaving beliiiid him his son Sethos, called also Harnesses 
from Rampses his father, a child of five years old, having first 
collected together the most honoured of the sacred animals, and 
warned the priests to bury their images. Here he remained 
dunng the fated period of thirteen years, while the inhabitants 
of J erusalem and tlie impure men of Egypt committed all man- 
ner of outrages, plundering the temples, mutilating the images 
of the gods, and comiielling the priests to kill and cook the 
sacred animals. The priest Osarsiph changed his name to Moses 
when he joined this race. At the end of the thirteen years, 
Amenophis returned with a great force ; and with his son 
Rampses attacked the Shepherds and the impure persons, and 
pursued them to the borders of Syria.^ 

* Contra Apion. I. 26, 27. 
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Does this account really relate to the departure of the Jews? 
Manetho certainly gives it as such ; whether he regarded it as 
authentic or not. It has been supposed that it merely exhibits 
the popular belief not his oi;\ti, because he introduces the narra- 
tive with the remark that he is about to write ‘‘fabulous and 
traditionary" things concerning the Jews ; and in speakinjj of 
Osarsiph altering lus name into Moses uses the expression “ it is 
said.^^ This scrutiny is too minute to subject his words to. If 
Manetho does not expressly state his owm assent to the popular 
belief, he speaks, at least, as if he did not reject it. It is in 
favour of Manetho’s own belief in the authenticity of the narra- 
tive, that Chaeremon, whose relation is extracted from Manetho, 
identities the exjiellcd lejxu’s iilth the J cws ; vitli the exception 
of the fact that he makes Moses and Joseph whose Egj"ptian 
names he mentions, to be their leaders. 

Josephus rejects the tale as undeserving of credit. But it is 
not necessary" to follow his judgment, wliicdi was so often at 
fault. And the fact of his thinking it worth wliile to give tho 
story' at all, may" bo supjx)sed to shew that he did not really 
think as lightly- of it as he pretends. It a])pears to us an 
original historical tradition, perverted and disguisc'd by length 
of time and national feelings of hostility- to the Jews. It shews 
the religious aversion of the Jews and Egvptians. Tlie record 
in Exodus gives the entire number that went forth from Egy"pt 

600.000 men, besides women iind children. This agrees pretty 
well w"ith Ghaeremon’s numbers, viz., 250,000 Israelites and 

380.000 Ilyksos. There can be little doubt, wo think, that 
Chaeremcjn understood the 380,000 as the Ilyksos ; while both 
he and JIanetho suppose them to have united ^^^tll the Israelites. 
And this agrees Avith the statement in Exodus, that “ a mixed 
multitude went up Avith the Israelites ; aaIio may^ well have 
been a remnant of the Ilyksos ])opulation that Avas left in the 
country" east of the delta, because the expulsion of the Ily-ksos 
had not been comjJete. The exodus of the Israelites was accom- 

' panied A\"ith disaster to the Egy ptians ; as both accounts relate. 
Still it must be admitted, that the tAvo narratives differ in a great 
number of particulars. Kncjbel specities the foUoAV-ing circum- 
stances as unknown to the Hebrew tradition.^ 

1. That the Hebrews had an admixture of unclean Egyptians, 
or abounded only in unclean persons. 

2. That thev dwelt in the whole land, and Avere brought 
together into tne province east of the Nile. 

3. That they were expelled from Egypt for the sake of puri- 
fying the country. 


^ Excgetifiches Ilandbucli on Exodus and LcAiticus, pp. 116. 117. 
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4. That they were obliged to work in the eastern stone- 
qnarries. 

5. That they were led to Araris (Pelusium), which they forti 
fied and defended. 

6. That they chose there a Hcliopolitan priest for their leadei. 

7. That they entered into a confederacy against the Egyptians, 
and invited the Palestinians to join them, which they did. 

8. That in union with these they made war upon Egypt, 
compelled the king of that country to flee with his army into 
Ethiopia, and exercised a fearful dominion over it for thirteen 
years. 

9. That they and the Palestinians were overcome in battle by 
the Eg}T)tians, expelled by force from Egypt, and pursued to the 
borders of Syria, 

Notwithstanding this striking dissimilarity we cannot doubt 
that the same historical event, viz,, the exodus of the Israelites, 
forms the basis of the Scripture and Manethonian narratives. 
If it be considered that aU circumstances connected with the 
departure from Egypt arc not related by the Jewish historian; 
that national hatred and contempt arc strongly expressed in 
the Egyptian account ; and that the Hebrew tradition itself 
may have been altered in some respects from what it was at 
first, in the course of oral transmission, less reason vdll appear 
for dissevenng the two records. Thus it is by no means im- 
probable that many of the Hebrews were leprous, as numerous 
precautions against that disease are incorporated in the law; 
though the real motive for leaving Egj^pt was not their impure 
state. Nor is it imlikcly that a considerable remnant of the 
Hyksos race was left behind (theii* expulsion not having been 
complete), who united with the Israelites and contributed to swell 
their numbers to such an extent as to alarm the nath'o kings. 
But it cannot be thought probable, tliat Palestinian Hyksos were 
emnmoned to the aid of the Israelites to enable the latter to 
efiect their deliverance. The name of Amenophis creates a diffi- 
cidty, if he be regarded as the last of the eighteenth dynasty ; 
but he may have been introduced into the story, as Kenrick 
conjectures,^ without regard to chronology ; or rather, Manetho 
put him too late while endeavouring to incorporate the popular 
tradition with the history taken from the sacred writings. 
Knobel adduces several reasons for supposing that the narra- 
tive of Manetho contains the Egyptian tradition of the exodus 
of the Philistines ; but the difficulty of Amenophis the last king 
of the eighteenth dynasty being the person, according to Manetho, 
under whom that event took place presses upon his hypothesis ; 


^ Ancient Egjpt under die Fhajraoh*, yol. ii., p. 322. 
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SO that he is oblig^ to assume an interchange of that king with 
Amenophis the third of the same dynasty.^ It is better to con- 
sider the Manethonian account as the Egj^tian tradition of the 
exodus of the Hebrews, disfigured by national hatred as well as 
by lapse of time. 

There is another passage in Manetho, which has also been 
preserved by Josephus, relative to the Shepherd kings. It is 
this : “ We had once a king called Timaeus, under whom, from 
some cause unkno^vn to me, the Deity was unfavorable to us, and 
there came imexpectedly from the eastern parts a race of men of 
obscure extraction, who boldly invaded the countiy and easily 
got possession of it by force, T^dthout a battle. Ha^'ing subdued 
the princes of it, they savagely proceeded to bum the cities, and 
rased the temples of the gods, inhumanly treating all the natives, 
murdering some of them, and earrj ing the wives and cliildrcn of 
others into slaverj". In the end they establisht'd as king one of 
themselves whose name was Salat is, and he resided at JMemphis, 
exacting tribute from both the upper and the lower country, and 
putting garrisons in the most siiiUible places. With especial 
care did he strengthen the parts towards the east, foreseeing that 
on the part of the Assyrians who were then }X)werful, there would 
he a desire to invade their kingdom. Finding therefore in the 
Saitic (Sathroite according to Smcellus) name a city very con- 
veniently placed, lying east of tlie Dubastic river, and cafled in 
some old theological account Auaris, he built it up and strength- 
ened it greatly with walls, putting tliere a large number of 
hea\y-armed soldiers, to the amount of 24,000 men for a guard. 
Hither he came cverj' year about tlie time of harvest, partl}^ to 
distribute the rations of com and pay the troops, partly to exer- 
cise them carefully by musterings and rc\dews in order to terrify 
foreign nations. He died after a reign of nineteen years. After 
him another king called Beon reigned forty-four years; after 
him another, Apachnas thirty-six years and seven months, then 
Apophis sixty-one years, and Jannas fifty years and one month. 
Last of all Assis forty-nine years and two months. ITiese were 
their first six rulers, always carrpng on war and desiring rather 
to extirpate the Eg 3 T)tians. Their whole nation was called 
Hyksos, t.c. Shepherd kings ; for Ht/k in the sacred language 
signifies king, and is a shepherd in the common dialect. By 
putting both together we get Ilyksos. But some look umn 
them as Arabians.’’ Jos^hus himself then says, “ In another 
copy I have foimd that Hyk denotes not shepherd but captive 
Shepherds, for Hyk or Hak with the aspirate distinctly means 
captives ; and this appears to me more credible and accordant 


^ Exegetiflcbes Handbuch on Exodus and LeyiticuB, p. 119. 
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with ancient history.^' Manetho continues : These Shepherd 
kings and their descendants were masters of Egypt for five 
hundred and eleven years. After this the kings of the Thebaid 
and the rest of Egypt rose up against the Shepherds, and a 
great and prolong^ war was carried on against them. Under 
a king whose name was Misphragmuthosis, the Shepherds were 
expelled by him from the rest of Egypt after a defeat, and shut 
up in a pl^e having a circuit of 10,000 acres. This place was 
called Auaris.’’ Manetho says farther that the Shepherds sur- 
roimded it entirely with a large and strong wall, that they might 
have a secure place of deposit for all their possessions and all their 
plunder. Thuthmosis, the son of Misphragmuthosis, endeavoured 
to take the place by siege, attacking the walls with 480,000 men. 
Despairing of taking it by siege, he made a treaty with them 
that they should leave Egj^pt and withdraw, without injury, 
whithersoever they pleased ; in virtue of which agreement they 
withdrew from Egj^pt with all their families and possessions, to 
the number of not fewxr than 240,000 men, and traversed the 
desert into Syria. But because they feared the power of the 
Assyrians who were at that time masters of Asia, they built a 
city in that w^hich is now called Judea, which should suffice for 
so many myriads of men, and called it Jerusalem.*’ 

In another book of his, Eg}T)tiaca, Manetho says, that this 
nation who are called Shepherds are described as captives in 
their sacred books. Josephus adds that this account is the 
truth ; ‘4br the keeping of sheep was the ancient habit of our 
forefathers, and they were not unnaturally described as captives 
by the Egyptians, since our forefather Joseph declares himself 
to the king of the Eg;v"ptian8 to be a captive, and afterwards at 
the command of the king sent for his brethren into Egypt. 
Into these things however I will hereafter inquire more ac- 
curately.” 

Such is Manotho’s account of the invasion, reign, and ex- 
pulsion of the Shepherd kings. Does it identify the Hyksos 
with the Israelites ? It doefe not. Rather does it identify 
them with the builders of Jerusalem, i.e,, the Jebusites. Jose- 
phus, however, interprets Manetho as though he did identify 
the two ; in which he has been followed by Theophilus of 
Antioch and Tatian. Yet it is an erroneous assumption, to 
which the whole narrative of Manetho is opposed. There is 
no point of similarity between the ancient Hebrews who went 
into Egypt and the Shepherds, except their Palestinian des- 
cent and their retreat into Palestine. We shall not enumerate 
the reasons adduced by those modem critics who coincide 
substantially with Josephus in identifying the Hyksos with 
the Israelites. The arguments advanced for that purpose by 
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Hofinann, Hengstenberg, and Delitzsch are effectually disposed 
of by Kurtz.^ Of course those who look upon both as the same, 
rega^ the two narratives of Manetho as different forms of one 
and the same tradition ; since the second evidently implies that 
the expelled lepers were the Israelites. But the two accounts 
are so different that the latter presupposes the fonner, and 
clearly distinguishes the Ilyksos from the le|X5rs by re2)resenting 
the Hyksos as called in to the aid of the Israelites and uniting 
with them. AVe are miable to recognise a common historical 
basis in the two narratives ; or to identify the Ilyksos and 
Israelites. Certainly Manetho separated the two ijeojJes, how- 
ever Josephus may confound them. 

But though we look upon the Hyksos and Israelites as 
distinct, we believe them to have belonged to the same Semitic 
race : perhaps the Hyksos belonged to the earliest inhabitants of 
Palestine who had been driven away by the incoming Canaanite 
race ; for though the immigration of the Caiiaanites into Pales- 
tine seems to have been peaceable at first, it is easy to suppose 
that they would soon begin to encroach upon the old inhabi- 
tants, and compel them by opjjression to abandon their country. 
All the similarity between the Hyksos and Israelites seems to 
have been that both belonged to the same Semitic fiimily, but 
remotely, not in the close connection assumed by J osephus. 

We are now prepared to take up the question of relationship 
between the Hyksos and the Hebrews who went down into Egypt 
with Jacob. "The friendly reception which the Israelites met 
with, and the readiness with which the district of Goshen was 
assigned them, agree best with the supposition of the Hyksos 
race being on the throne. That Joseph would have been raised 
to the rank of vizir, that the king would have so kindly 
welcomed the family to which he belonged and promised them 
the best of the land, is scarcely compatible with the existence of 
a native dynasty reigning at the time. Neither is Jacobis 
blessing the Egyptian king consonant with the haughty aver- 
sion which a native monarch must have felt and expressed 
towards the despised shepherd-chief. At the deatli of the old 
man too, the whole court and all the nobles go into mourning, 
and accompany the funeral procession out of Egypt, thus 
conveying in solemn state the body of one who must have been 
lookea upon as unclean by a native dynasty. According to 
1 Chron. iv. 18, Bithiah the daughter of Pharaoh married 
Mered an Israelite, which shews some friendly feeling for the 
Shepherd race of Palestine, on the part of the reigning family. 
It has been said indeed on the other hand, that everything about 

> Gefichiclite des alien Bondee, yol. ii, p. 180 ct seqq. 
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the court in the time of Joseph and Jacob was the national- 
Egyptian. An interpreter was necessary for communication 
between the Israelites and Egyptians. A repugnance of tastes 
existed between them. The language, maimers, usages, cere- 
monials, and worship were proper Egyptian. But if the Hyksos 
had been established two or more centuries in Egypt when the 
Israelites immigrated, they would have adopted the language 
and manners of the conquered people, as we know to have 
been the case in other countries, like the Tartars in China. 
We admit with Lepsius^ that the occupations of the people, 
the court ceremonial, and other phenomena, shew regular 
and peaceful times, not the tyrannical sway of foreigners 
who plundered the country and burnt the temples ; but the 
description given by Manetho of the ravages committed by the 
Hyksos, applies only to the first six kings, and seems strongly 
tinged with national hatred of the foreigners. The process 
of subjugation lasted for a considerable time, during which 
barbarities were practised. But when the storm subsided, 
and the native dynasty was forced to submit, becoming tributary 
to the new rulers of the land, the state of society settled into 
regularity and calmness, and the conquerors gi*adually adopted 
the customs of the conquered. 

The dominion of the Hyksos lasted for six and a half cen- 
turies, and belongs to the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeeth 
dynasties of Egypt. Or to sjx'ak more precisely, the Hyksos 
period extended to five hundred and eleven years ; and with the 
one hundred and fifty-one years of the Thebaid kings, six hun- 
dred and sixty-two years. It had therefore begun before 
Abraham. It is remarkable that the Shepherds left so few 
traces of themselves in the country ; but this may be accounted 
for in a great measure from their rule having been a military 
one, and from separate kingdoms existing throughout the time 
of their dominion both at Thebes and Xois. The probability is, 
that the descent of the Israelites belongs to the seventeenth 
d3masty, which continued, according to Manetho and Syncellus, 
five hundred and eleven years. 

A new dynasty is implied in the language a new king arose 
who knew not Joseph.’’ Native sovereigns had reascended the 
throne, and in less than a century succeeded in expelling 
the Hyksos ; after which they looked coldly upon the Israelites 
who had been connected with the banished race ; endeavoured to 
check their increase ; and oppressed them with intolerable 
burdens. According to many, Amosis the first king of the 
eighteenth dynasty drove the Shepherd kings forth from the 


i In Herzog's Encyklopaedie, vol. i. p. 116. 
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country. But Bunsen makes tke erent fall in that of 
Tttthmosis III., the fifth of the dynasty. It has been a^ed, 
Why were not the Israelites, the friends of the Hyksos, driven 
out of the country along with their protectors? To this no 
satisfactory answer can be riven, from the absence of contem- 
poraneous details. It would seem, however, both from the 
second Manethonian narrative and the language of Ex. xii. 38, 
that the expulsion of the Shepherds was not complete; but that 
many had been left behind, with whom the Israelites would 
readily unite. Accordingly Moses led forth a composite people^ 
not merely the posterity of Jacob, towards Canaan, 

It is impossible to fix with certainty the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. Manetho gives Amenopliis. But who was he ? Ap- 
parently the fourth king of the nineteenth dynasty, the same 
as Menepthah. We doubt whether this be the same Menepthah 
or Menophres, in whose reign the commencement of a Sothiac 
cycle took place, i.^., a cycle embracing the time between the 
heliacal rising of the brilliant Sirius (called Sothis by the 
Egyptians), and its similar rising again, equivalent to 1461 
Julian years. More probably the cycle in question begins with 
the Menepthah or Amenopliis, who was the fourth king in the 
twenty-first dynasty ; though Lepsius and Bunsen take the 
other view, and make him Menepthah, 1320 b.c., t.^., Mene- 
pthah of the nineteenth djmasty. Lepsius agrees with Manetho, 
identifying Araenophis w'ith Menepthah, which is very easy, 
since Africanus has Araenepthes instead of Amenophis, A being 
prefixed. But he calculates generations^ neglecting dates between 
Moses and Solomon, and so brings out the interval 318 years, 
which, added to 1000 b.c. for the age of Solomon, certainly 
gives 1318 B.c. for that of Moses. Bunsen too follows Ma- 
netho in making Menepthah the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
Others think that Thothmes III. expelled the Hebrews, and 
allege that his history agrees better with the assumption 
than with that of any other monarch He was more con- 
nected with brickmaking than any king ; and on a tomb at 
Thebes belonging to the superintendent of the great buildings 
in his reign, the operation of brick-making is represented, men 
being compulsorily employed in it who are not Egyptians but 
foreigners with a Jewish physiognomy. These considerations 
only shew, that Thothmes III. oppressed the Israelites. The 
arguments of Lepsius who thinks that the descent of Jacob falls 
within the eighteenth dynasty, long after the expulsion of the 
Hyksos, have been answered by anticipation in the preceding 
remarks. The narrative in the Bible does not necessarily shew 
that a native dynasty was then on the throne, as he supposes. 
His shortening the Israelites* residence in Egypt to ninety years 
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appears to us singularly improbable ; especially as it involves tbe 
supposition that the son, or at most the grandson of the king in 
wh^ favour Joseph stood so high, should have no knowledge 
of a vizir who rendered such signal services to the nation. It 
is much better to calculate by centuries than by generations of 
thirty years each ; though we admit the difficulty in the 
language of the promise to Abraham, ‘‘thy seed shall be a 
stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them, and 
they shall afflict them four hundred years. But in the fourth 
generation they shall come hither again” (Gen. xv. 13-16). No 
better explanation can be got than by taking the^term genera- 
tion in the sense of century. 

With Lepsius and Bunsen we follow Manetho in identifying 
Amenophis with Menepthah, who reigned twenty years. Moses 
was thus born under Harnesses IL or Miamun, whose reign 
lasted sixty-six years, and who was the father of Menepthah 
under whom the exodus took place. 

It is needless to refer to the hypothesis of Saalschiitz, viz., 
that the new king who began to oppress the Israelites (Ex. i. 
8) was the first Hyksos king ; and that the destruction of 
Pharaoh in the lied Sea coincides with the downfal of the 
Shepherd djmasty. According to this a native dynasty was on 
the throne at the descent into Egypt. The hypothesis is 
encumbered with many difficulties ; and his view of the Hyksos 
is wholly improbable. But why was every shepherd an abomi- 
nation to the Egyptians, if the Sheplierd kings had not pre- 
viously inflicted sufferings on the people of the land, which 
they well remembered ? Does not this language imply the 
recent expulsion of the Hyksos? Not necessarily, though 
Wilkinson thinks so,^ because it is the remark of the historian, 
not of Joseph himself. The suggestion of Joseph to his family 
that they should call themselves Shepherds that the land of 
Goshen might be assigned to them, is supplemented by the 
narrator’s remark, ‘‘ for every shepherd is an abomination to 
the Egyptians.” Why P Because though the Hyksos must have 
adapted themselves in part to the manners and customs of the 
Egyptian people, they could not essentially alter the prevailing 
modes of thought. Though they tried to make their yoke toler- 
able every nomadic shepherd was abominated by a cultivated and 
settled people like the Egyptians, both from association and 
prejudice. The feeling seems to have been a religious one; 
shepherds being accustomed to kill the sacred animals. It 
could not have originated with the Hyksos, because among the 
Egyptian people themselves shepherds constituted a large and 
indispensable class. 

> Ancient Egyptians, toI. ii. chap. iv. p. 16 . 
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XII. Doctrine op Immortality in the Pentateuch. — The 
words of Ex. iii. 6, Moreover he said, I am the God of thy 
fathers, the God of Abraham/ the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob,'’ viewed in relation to Matt. xxii. 32, suggest the 
inquiry, whether the Pentateuch promulgates the doctrine of 
immortality. It is probable that Moses knew the doctrine, 
having learned it from the Egyptians; and that he developed 
it better than they by virtue of the Spirit of God in him. But 
it must be admitted that if he had the same sentiments as they, 
he could not have entertained an exalted opinion of the nature 
of the soul. The hind of immortality held by the Egjq)tians was 
not an elevated one, since they supposed that unless the soul 
remained in union with the body by some secret method it 
could not continue alone but must pass from body to body, per- 
forming its circuit in three thousand j^ears. In this way it 
is not an independent entity but subjected to body. However 
Moses may have puritied this doctrine of immortality in his own 
cogitations and brought it to the true ideal, he could not intro- 
duce it into his religion because it could not be promulgated 
apart from mythology, — a thing which he keeps remote from 
his system — and because it might give occasion to the worship 
of the dead. Nor was it agreeable to the design of the Mosaic 
code as a s)^stera of state legislation to propose motives derived 
from a future state. It may also be true, as A^arburton argues,^ 
that Moses being assured of his divine mission had not the same 
necessity ’v\’ith other teachers, for using threatenings dra\vii from 
a future world. The Hebrew people were prone to idolatry. 
They were carnally minded, occupying a low position in the 
scale of intelligence and civilisation. Bodily wants and appe- 
tites enslaved them ; so that they lusted after the flesh-pots of 
Egypt even after deliverance from slavery. Their leader out of 
the house of bondage found them contumacious and refractory. 
The idea of a just and holy God whose power might be visibly 
displayed was what they needed ; not One w'hose rewards and 
punishments were afar off*. Hence the tendency of the Mosaic 
discipline was to fill their minds with the fear and love of a 
present Deity, that they might have experimental proof of a 
present avenger of His holy law, and a present protector of the 
pious. Accordingly Mosaism places the happiness of the pious 
^pon earth. Terrestrial felicity is promised to the righteous, 
Ijie fruits of the earth in abundance ; victory over enemies ; 
long life and good health ; a numerous ofispring, and such like, 
are set before those who should diligently keep the divine laws. 
All this is associated with the presence and communion of God* 

1 Pivine Legation of Moses, Book ii. s. 1— y. s, 
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In the same manner punishments in the present life are threat- 
ened to the wicked — the absence of terrestrial good ; premature 
death, etc. The patriarchs, like weary travellers full of years 
and satiated with the earthly blessings they had, looked upon 
death with calmness as the rcsting-point of their pilgrimage ; 
without any belief in the happiness of continued existence. 
Yet the Hebrews did not think that the soul was material and 
perished with the body. Their psycholo^ it is true was very 
imperfect, for they connected the soul with the blood through 
which it gives life to the body, and with the breath ; yet they 
thought of it nevertheless as an emanation from God (Gen. ii. 7), 
and susceptible of the divine spirit. It was also supposed to con- 
tinue after death : but here their ideas vere vague and indistinct. 
Hence the phrase to be gathered to Im people (Gen. xxv. 8, xxxv. 
29 ; Numb. xx. 24, etc.) implying a union of the dead ; and the 

word ^heol denoting a large subterranean abode into which 

the spirits of the dead were received (Gen. xxxvii. 35 ; xlii. 38 ; 
xliv. 29 ; Numb. xvi. 30, 33). An obscure intimation of a 
blessed life with God is contained in the myth respecting Enoch, 
which finds its parallel in that of Elijah. It is said that Qod 
took him. But neither the wish of Balaam, ‘‘ let me die the death 
of the righteous nor the words of dying Jacob, ‘‘ I have waited 
for thy salvation 0 Lord nor the laws of Moses against necro- 
mancy prove a general belief in the immortality of the soul in the 
time of the divine lawgiver. Such a doctrine is foreign to the 
religion he promulgated. -c\Jl that can be afiirmcd with truth, is, 
that the germ of the doctrine is in Mosaism — a germ out of 
which a definite knowledge of future reward and punishment 
might afterwards be developed. This is warmnted by the 
reasoning of Christ in opposition to the Sadducees, from Ex. 
hi. 6. If God call Himself the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob long after their death, those patriarchs were still living 
with Him. It cannot be said that because the writer of the 
epistle to tho Hebrews deduces the patriarchs' expectation of 
a life after death from such texts as Gen. xlvii. 9, they 
themselves believed in immortality. We sum up our obser- 
vations by repeating, that the doctrine of immortality is not 
promulgated in the Mosaic books ; though the lawgiver himself 
probably held it. It is consistent with the belief of Macdonald 
to hold, that ‘‘ the doctrines of a future state and a remrrection 
are taught in the Pentateuch and were believed from the earliest 
times.” No true critic, however, will ever agree with him, or 
conclude that his proof is aught but the weakest. It is enough 
to say that he makes the cherubim teach Adam a higher life 
than any thing of which the first man could have had a concep- 
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tion before. The death of Abel is invested with similar power.^ 
Some vague, indirect intimations of the doctrine may be traced. 
A few Hebrews before and at Moses’s time may have had a 
dim foreshadow of it ; especially as the human mind reflecting 
on man’s destiny longs for immortality, in order to make higher 
adfvanees in that moral and spiritual life where the attainments 
of the best are here so poor. The craving is a natural one, and 
would scarcely have been implanted not to be gratified. But 
tile notion of immortality could not have risen, even in these 
few exceptions, to a definite belief , It was vague and obscure ; 
like the twinkling of a little star hardly perceptible from its 
remoteness. 

XIII. The Golden Calf. — The manner in which the golden 
calf was reduced to powder has been the subject of many specu- 
lations. Commentators have looked to men of science, who 
have examined it in the light of modern advancement, assumed 
that knowledge possessed by the Israelites has been lost, and 
have oflered elaborate explanations of the process supposed 
to have been employed. None of the expositions advanced 
accords with the description given by the writer or writers of 
what Moses did; or with the known simplicity of the operations 
of workers in metals in those remote times. The true and 
obvious meaning has been obscured by scientific elaboration. 
It has been sought for in the processes of modem chemistrj’' ; 
whereas it is to be found on the surface of antique science. The 
refinements of chemical science are altogether inapplicable ; 
since the operators could only be accpiainted with the simplest 
processes of metallurgy. 

Two passages describe the action performed by Moses, viz.. 
Ex. xxxii. 20 and l)eut. ix. 21. An attentive consideration of 
these would have suggested the correct explanation to any 
intelligent person acquainted with the common processes of 
separating metals from the quartz and other matters in which 
th^ are found in nature. 

In preparing ores of gold and silver for the smelter, it is neces- 
sary to employ stamps or massive beams shod, with iron, which 
sometimes weigh as much as eight hundred each. These 
are lifted by machinery, and allowed to fall on the ore contained 
in iron troughs. The process of stamping is one requiring 
great vigilance and judgment; because if continued too long, 
the metal is stamped too small, and is technically said to be 
** stamped dead,^ or reduced to such infinitesimally small par- 
ticles that they float away with the water and cannot be re- 
covered by any known device. Metals are liable to loss from 


' Introduction to the Pentateuch, vol. ii. p. 97 ct »eqq. 
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this cause in proportion to their malleability. A.nd as gold 
possesses that property in a much higher degree than any 
other metal, it is more liable to he wasted by oterstamping. 
The gold of which the calf made by the Israelites was com- 
posed was designedly and indignantly overatamped. “ I burned 
it with fire,” i.e., smelted it, “and stamped it and ground it 
very small.” Being cast upon the water in this state, it would 
unavoidably float away; and it is certain that the Israelites 
knew no way of recovering it. 

Gold in a state of such minute division, suspended in water 
might be drunk with the water without producing any injury 
to health. No taste would be imparted to the water ; so that the 
ingenious supposition of the soluble gold rendering the water 
peculiarly nauseous and oficnsivc, is wholly gratuitous. 
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1. Contents. — The book of Leviticus may be thus divided : — 

1. The general law of offerings, chaps, i.-vii. 

2. A historical section describing the consecration of Aaron 
and his sons, their first ofierings, with the death of Nadab and 
Abihu, chaps, viii.-x. 

3. Ordinances respecting uncleunness and its removal, chaps, 
xi.-xvi. 

4. Injunctions about purity in the people and priests, chaps, 
xvii.-xxii. 

5. Miscellaneous laws relating particularly to holy seasons or 
festivals, with an appendix referring to vows, chaps, xxiii.-xxvii. 

In the first chapter voluntary regulations arc given respect- 
ing animal offerings. If of a quadruped, the victim was to be a 
male without blemish of the herd or of the flock, /.c., a bullock, 
he-goat, or ram ; if of birds, the victims were to be turtle-doves 
or young pigeons. The next chapter treats of vegetables or 
unbloody offerings termed mmUoffering^, These consisted either 
of fine flour, with oil and frankincense poured upon it ; or bread 
prepared in three different ways ; or corn un ground. Salt was 
to be mixed with meat-offerings in all cases, and oil in all but 
two. Leaven and honey were forbidden. Peace-offerings are 
next noticed. Here the victim might be an ox, a sheep, or a 
goat, male or female, The oflerer having laid liis hand on the 
animal’s head, as in the case of the holocaust ; it was slaughtered 
at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation ; the blood 
crinkled on the altar, and a small part of the animal consumed. 
The fourth chapter treats of sin-offerings, for the priest and for 
the congregation, on behalf of which a young bullock was to be 
presented in either case ; for a ruler, who was to oficr a kid ; 
and for a common citizen, a kid, a female without blemish. 
The trespass -offerings are next described. These relate to per- 
sons who sin in concealing their knowledge of swearing, in 
touching unclean things, or in making an oath, and consist of a 
female lamb or kid ; but if the parties are too poor to aftbrd one 
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of these, two turtle-doves or two young pigeons are prescribed ; 
and if not equal to so much as this, the tenth part of an ephah 
of fine flour. The trespass-ofiering in sacrilege was to be a ram 
without blemish ; in sins of ignorance, and those done wittingly, 
the same. This is followed by a description of the ceremonies to 
be observed in the holocaust or burnt-offering, the meat-offering, 
and in the offering at the consecration of a priest. In like 
manner, the rites connected with the sin-offering, the trespass- 
offering, and the peace-oflering are detailed. Fat and blood are 
forbidden to be eaten. The priest's portion in the peace-offering 
is afterwards described. The wave-breast and hesbve-shoulder 
are assigned to him. The eighth chapter describes the conse- 
cration of Aaron and his sons to the priesthood, in presence 
of the elders and principal men of the congregation who repre- 
sented all the tribes. The solemnities and forms of the sacrifi- 
cial ritual performed by Moses on this occasion, and continued 
throughout a week, are described in the twenty-ninth and 
fortieth chapters of Exodus. On the eighth day, the first after 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons, Moses calls on Aaron to 
execute his pontifical functions in the presence of the elders and 
a large body of the people. Accordingly the latter, under 
Moses’s direction, offered a young calf and a ram as a sin-offer- 
ing and burnt-offering respectively, for himself. On behalf of 
the people, he brought a sin-offering of a goat, a burnt-offering 
of a yearling calf and lamb, a bullock and ram for peace-offerings, 
and a meat-oflering mingled with oil. After all had been done 
in the manner already prescribed, Moses and Aaron blessed the 
people ; and a miraculous fire sent forth from the divine pre- 
sence consumed upon the altar the burnt- offering and the fat. 
The tenth chapter relates the tragical fate of Nadab and Abihu, 
Aaron’s two eldest sons. It is said that they offered strange 
fire before the Lord, and were therefore miraculously consumed. 
Instead of filling their censers with coals from the altar where a 
supernatural fire had been kindled and was continually kept 
burning, they filled their vessels with common fire. Such was 
the crime laid to their charge. It has also been supposed, with 
some probability, that they were in a state of intoxication, be- 
cause a prohibition to the priests of the use of wine or strong 
drink when engaged in the functions of their office is immedi- 
ately subjoined, in the ninth and tenth verses. It may be also 
that they encroached upon the functions of the high priest ; for 
some think that the expression ‘‘offered before the Lord” means 
that they advanced into the most holy place, and presumed to 
present mcense before the Shechinah, thus invading Aaron’s 
prerogative. The severity of the punishment was called for, 
both because of the persons and the time. The ceremonial was 

17 
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CDmmencing. If therefore any of its regulations might be 
violated, and that too by the ministry, its sanctity woiud dis- 
appear in the eyes of tne people. l?he system needed to be 
protected at the present juncture from desecration and dis- 
honour. Aaron and his sons are forbidden to adopt the usual 
signs of mourning, ; after which follows the prohibition of wine 
to the priests while engaged in their sacerdotal functions. And 
as the goat of the sin-oftering, instead of being partly consumed 
and partly reserved for use, had been entirely consumed, Moses 
1 emonstrated with Eleazar and Ithamar on tho neglect. But 
Aaron makes his affliction his excuse for not feasting, and Moses 
is content. The eleventh chapter treats of the distinction of 
animals into clean and unclean. .^Vll that is meant by these 
epithets can hardly be reduced to nmal and not nmal for foody as 
if we ourselves made a similar distinction in using the flesh of 
some animals and rejecting that of others, though not expressing 
it in the same words. The design of the enactments relating to 
diflerent beasts as proper for food or not, falls under a general 
head which we shall consider hereafter. At present, without 
stating the fundamental idea at the basis of all the regulations 
respecting cleanness, it is apparent that the effect of these enact- 
ments respecting different beasts as proper for food or otherwise, 
must have been to keep the Hebrews apart from other nations ; 
that as a distinct people they might be preserved from idolatry. 
If certain articles of food common among other races w'ore in- 
terdicted, the eft’cct would be to break up social intercourse 
between them; by which means the Jew’s w’ould not be in so 
much danger of learning their barbarous customs and fulling 
into their superstitions. Thus the seiiaration of meats into 
clean and unclean was most salutary to a monotlieistic people, 
set apart as the chosen depositaries of the knowdedgo of God, 
and exposed on every side to polytheistic tribes. 

Whether Moses W’as influenced by dietetical considerations i.s 
uncertain, though not wdiolly improbable. Some kinds of flesh 
have a tendency to produce certain diseases ; and therefore a 
regard to health prompts to their rejection. Jlicliaelis^ re- 
marks, that we should not seek for a dietetical reason in all the 
prohibitions since some of tho unclean animals were wholesome. 

Intellectual and typical reasons for these laws must be 
rejected. Some ascribe to the eating of certain animals a 
peculiar influence on the disposition. Thus the flesh of the 
swine is supposed to promote sensuality and grossness of tempera- 
ment. But if there be such an influence, of which the proof is 
by no means sufficient, it is so slight as to be no just cause of 


' CommexitarieH on the laws of Moses translated by Smith, vol. iii. pp. 230, 231. 
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prohibiting certain kinds of animal food. The typical consider- 
ations adduced by Bush are fanciful. According to him the 
unclean beasts symbolised the depraved Gentiles ; the clean ones 
the upright and obedient Israelites.^ 

From impurities of food the writer passes to impurities of 
person. Accordingly the twelfth chapter is occupied with laws 
respecting the purification of women after child-birth. Such an 
one was unclean forty days, if she had borne a son, and eighty 
days if a daughter ; immediately after which she had to present 
at the tabernacle a burnt-ofiering and a sin-ofiering. The tlur- 
teenth chapter treats of the leprosy ; for distinguishing which 
minute rules are given. If a person had any mark in his skin 
which resembled the incipient symptoms of leprosy, he was 
required to present himself before the priest for inspection. 
Should the priest think that there was ground for apprehension, 
the individual was to be shut up seven days to afford time for a 
more accurate judgment, and then to be re-examined. If the 
priest saw no change in the symptoms, the period of separation 
was prolonged over seven days ; and if at the expiration of that 
time no material alteration had occurred, he was to be pro- 
nounced clean. But if after all the leprosy lurked iu the 
system, the scab spreading in the skin, the priest was to give 
his verdict of imclean. The leper pronounced unclean was to 
dwell alone without the camp, to wear tattered clothes, go 
abroad witli his head bare, with a covering on the upper lip and 
cry, ‘‘Unclean, unclean.’’ The chapter concludes with the 
leprosy of clothes. What is meant by that term applied to 
garments is now generally understood to be unsoundness in the 
materials, shewing itself much in the same way as leprosy in 
the skin. The law of the purification of the leper follows. The 
priest was to go forth to liiin at the borders of the camp ; and if 
the leper were healed, he was to take two healthy clean birds, 
with cedar wood, scarlet, and hyssop ; one of them was to 
be killed over an earthen vessel tilled with fresh water ; 
whereas the living bird with the cedar wood, scarlet, and 
hyssop were to be dipped in the bloody water, which was to be 
sprinkled seven times over the leper. After having shaved off 
all his hair and washed, he was allowed to come into the camp, 
the living bird being at the same time let loose. But he was 
not permitted to go into his own tent for seven days; at the end. 
of which time the recovered leper was to present various offer- 
ings and perform difierent ceremonies, in order that his purifi- 
cation might be complete. In the case of poor lepers, the 
offerings wore less costly and abundant. The number and 


1 Notes on Leviticus, page 95, 
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oomplexity of the ceremonies relating to leprosy shew a wise 
preoautton to guard as much as possible against a disease so 
pestilential, and to allay the uneasiness of the people. But in 
addition to sanitary considerations, it was doubtless intended 
to symbolise the pollution of sin. 

We have next the laws relating to the detection and cleans* 
in^ of leprosy in houses, an expression which should be figur- 
atively explained as in the case of garments. It is a smine 
efflorescence which corrodes and consumes the walls of houses, 
and is called salt-petre by the Germans. The stones on which 
it appears give a damp and unhealthy taint to the atmosphere 
of the apartment, and require to be entirely removed. The 
symptoms are declared to be green or red spots. When any 
appearance of this sort took place, the owner of the house 
was commanded to report the case to the priest, who, in the 
first place, required that all the furniture should be i*emoved, 
that nothing might impede a right examination. Having 
inspected the house, the priest closed it for a w’eek ; and if on 
the seventh day he found that the leprous infection had spread 
in the walls, he was to order the removal of the affected stones, 
and to cause the whole house to be scraped and plastered afresh. 
Should no other stones have the mural incrustation, the house 
was pronounced clean, and the same ceremony performed which 
made part of the ritual in the case of the leper. But if notwith- 
standing all the precautions taken, the taint of leprosy still 
manifested itself, the building was to be thrown down, and 
the materials cast away into an unclean place. Any one going 
into the house under these circumstances incurred defilement 
during the rest of the day. He that ventured to eat or lodge in 
it was required to wash his clothes. The utility of these regu- 
lations respecting the cleanliness and soundness of houses is 
obvious. They would contribute not only to the health of 
the inmates, but to the stability of the dwellings themselves 
in consequence of a careful selection of materials, and ulti- 
mately to the saving of labour and expense. The fifteenth 
chapter treats of various personal uncleannesses and their 
purifications. Gonorrhoea is mentioned as rendering a man 
unclean ; and then the rites are prescribed by which he is 
purified. The impurities of women in certain states are also 
described, with the cleansing of them. The sixteenth chapter 
is properly a continuation of the tenth, the intervening five 
chapters having interrupted the narrative. It refers to the 
annual day of atonement, and is therefore supplementary to 
.Ex. XXX. 10. On the tenth day of the seventh month, the high 
priest having bathed and put on the holy garments, was to offer 
for himself a bullock for a sin-offering. He then went to the 
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two kids of the goats intended for the congregation, cast lots for 
them, and offered that on which the one lot fell as a sacrifice for 
the people, while the other was let loose into the wildemess 
after the high priest had laid his hand upon its head and con- 
fessed over it the sins of the people. Having laid aside his 
white vestments and assumed his splendid robes, he offered a 
ram for himself and another for the people. The day was re- 
garded as a solemn sabbath wholly devoted to religious services 
of the strictest kind. It was the only kgla fast. The seven- 
teenth chapter contains four enactments, the first two relating 
to the killing of animals for food at the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation, where they were to be dealt with as peace- 
offerings, the blood and fat being applied as in such sacrifices, 
and the rest being eaten by the offerer. The third refers to 
abstinence from blood ; and the fourth to abstinence from the 
flesh of animals dying of themselves or torn. The eighteenth 
chapter treats of chastity and its violations; warning the 
Israelites against the incestuous and vile practices in which 
neighbouring nations indulged. The general law of incest is 
announced in the sixth verse ; and then incest is forbidden with 
one^s own mother, with a step-mother, with a sister, with a grand- 
daughter, with a half sister by the father’s side, with a paternal 
aunt, a maternal aunt, with a paternal uncle’s wife, with a 
brother’s wife, with a step-daughter or a grand-daughter, with 
a wife’s sister during the life of the wife. Other forms of 
sexual commerce and sodomy are forbidden, followed by general 
dissuasives. The nineteenth chapter contains various laws which 
had been given before, besides some new ones. Some are moral, as 
reverence of parents, the prohibition of idolatry, stealing, lying, 
false swearing, and defrauding, perversion of justice, tale bear- 
ing, hatred, uncharitablcness, revenge, fhe enjoining of just 
measures, weights, and balances, the prohibiting of prostitution 
at idol temples, a generous liberal spirit towards the poor in 
leaving gleanings for them, abstinence from intercourse with a 
bondmaid betrothed ; others are ceremonial, such as peace-offer- 
ings, the sabbath, the eating of blood, and various superstitious 
observances ; others are judicial, as against mixtures in cattle, 
seed, and garments, relative to the fruit of trees, etc. Spencer 
has shewn ^ that several of these enactments refer to heathen 
practices and customs, such as cutting the flesh and tattooing 
(verse 28); linsey-woolsey garments, which were the dress of 
the Zabian priests at their devotions, etc. 

The twentieth chapter specifies the punishments annexed 
to transgression of the laws contained in the two preceding 


^ Be Legibus Hebraeomm, yol. i. p. 530, ed. Lipsiae, 1705. 
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chapters. Here the punishment of death is denounced against 
such as should offer their children to Moloch ; who consulted 
wizards and soothsayers ; who cursed parents ; and who violated 
the laws of chastity in various methods. 

The twenty-first and twenty-second chapters relate to the 
persons and ministrations of the priests, specifying a variety 
of things which would operate as impediments in the discharge? 
of their functions. They were not to contract defilement and 
so disqualify themselves for the service of God by touching a 
dead body, by coming into a tent or house where a dead body 
lay, by touching the grave or bearing the dead. Certain 
near relatives are excepted. The priest is to avoid practices 
common on such occasions among the idolatrous nations. But 
in the case of the high priest ho exception is made. He is 
not to observe the ceremonies of mourning though his father or 
mother should die. The priest is prohibited from marrying an 
unchaste, profane, or divorced woman ; and should his daughter 
become impure she is to be stoned to death. The high priest 
must marry a virgin, not a wddow or any impure woman. 
Directions respecting personal blemishes in relation to the 
priestly office follow. If the priest attempt to officiate, or to 
eat of the holy offerings while he is ceremonially unclean 
he must be cut off. Strangers, sojourners, and hired serv^ants 
are interdicted from eating the holy things ; and if a priest's 
daughter marry out of the sacerdotal line, she loses her 
right to a share of the Levitical maintenance while at home in 
her father’s house. But when she is left a wddow, or has 
been divorced without children, she is permitted to return 
and become a member of her father’s family as before, jiartaking 
of the offerings which supply his table. Should one eat of the 
holy things unintentionally the offender is obliged to pay the 
value affixed to what is eaten, by the priest, as well as a fifth 
part of the value in addition, to inspire the utmost caution in 
respect to holy things. All sacrifices made by w^ay of present 
or free-will offering to God must be perfect, without blemish. 
Animals are not to be sacrificed before the eighth day; nor 
are the mother and her young offspring to be both slaughtered 
on the same day. The chapter closes with repeating a rule 
already given respecting thank-offerings. 

The twen^-third chapter contains a republication of certain 
statutes. Those relating to the annual feast, the feast of 
trumpets, and the three great annual festivals, are brought 
together along with the law of the sabbath, with additions to 
the ceremonies before described scattered throughout. After 
mentioning the sabbath, the passover is spoken of with the 
fea^ of unleavened bread. The second day of unleavened bread 
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was to be distinguished by the offering of a barley sheaf accom- 
panied by a particular sacrifice, as soon as the Israelites came 
into Canaan. The mode of determining the time of the feast 
of pentecost is then explained, and the manner in which it 
should be kept. The feast of trumpets is then instituted ; which 
was intended to sanctify the beginning of the civil year, and on 
which a holocaust was offered. The details connected with the 
day of atonement are briefly given, and then the feast of taber- 
nacles is described at length. On the third week of the month 
Tisri, the Israelites were to dwell in booths made of branches 
of different sorts of trees. Every day of the seven, sacrifices 
were to be offered ; and on the eighth day was a holy convo- 
cation. This feast was celebrated with more outward rejoicing 
than any other. 

The twenty -fourth chapter treats of various details in the 
daily service of the sanctuary. It commences with directions 
respecting the lamp of the tabernacle and the shew-bread. 
Twelve loaves were put on a ‘'pure table,'* ix.y one overlaid with 
pure gold. After this is inserted a historical narration respect- 
ing the son of an Israelitish woman (but his father was an 
Egyptian), who blasphemed the name of Jehovah and cursed. 
Accordingly he was put in custody till the will of God should 
be known respecting his punishment. He was brought forth 
without the camp and stoned. The present transaction gave 
rise to a law on the subject. Why this historical piece should 
be inserted here in the midst of ceremonial laws, it is impossible 
to explain. It is then intimated that both native Israelites and 
sojourning proselytes were to be subject to the same penal laws ; 
which leads to a statement of some of the penalties for trans- 
gressors. 

The twenty-fifth chapter contains the law of the sabbatical 
year. On the seventh year the land was to rest. In it the 
Hebrew was not to sow his field or prune his vineyard. All 
agricultural operations were to be suspended ; for the produce of 
every sixth year was promised to be such as would support the 
inhabitants till the harvest of the ninth year. The sixth year 
was by a particular providence to bring forth food for tnree 
years. Michaelis thinks^ that this was an economical arrange- 
ment to prevent want or scarcity recurring at intervals of time. 
By economising the abundance of their harvests they would be 
protected against famine. It has also been thought, that the 
soil enjoying a rest would be made more productive, and so fitted 
to sustain the people dependent upon its crops, notwithstanding 
the imperfect state of agriculture in those days. Its fertility 


1 Commentarios on the laws of Moses by Smith, vol, i., p, 392, 
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would be enhanced. Besides, reli^ous life would be promoted 
by the leisure thus afforded ; for Sbe people would be strongly 
reminded of the goodness of God, and have more leisure to 
attend to spiritual exercises, while released from many outward 
occupations. Hence at the feast of tabernacles in this year the 
law was publicly read in the hearing of all the people. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the year was a time of 
idleness. Many things would necessarily be done now, which 
would otherwise bo neglected ; especially the repairing and 
manufacturing of buildings, furniture, and clothes. All indoor 
occupations would be prosecuted in connection with the social 
and salutary pursuits that tended to improve the mind and 
cement the ties of brotherhood. We have next the institution 
of the year of jubilee. This began on the first day of the 
month Tisri, or the civil new year’s day; and was celebrated 
every fiftieth year, but proclaimed on the forty-ninth. As in 
the sabbatical year so in this, all agricultural labours were sus- 
pended. All land that had been sold by one proprietor to 
another now reverted to its original owner. It w ould appear 
from the twenty-fourth and twenty-sixth verses (chapter twenty- 
fifth), that the land might be redeemed at any time before the 
jubilee, by the proprietor’s receiving a proper compensation ; 
but at this time the patrimonial estate necessarily reverted to its 
original owner or his posterity. Thus landed property could 
not be alienated from the Jewish citizen. He had always a 
stake in the commonwealth — a permanent provision of which he 
could not be deprived. All houses in the country which had 
been sold were likewise returned at that time, or could be 
redeemed sooner ; but dwelling-houses in walled cities, unless 
redeemed within a year, belonged to the possessor in perpetuity, 
except in the case of the Levites’ houses wdiich came under the 
jurisdiction of the general law. All slaves had their liberty 
restored at the beginning of the jubilee year, and returned to 
their families and paternal possessions. All poor Israelites who 
had sold their services to proselytes might be redeemed at any 
time, but were infallibly set at liberty at the jubilee. 

The twenty-sixth chapter contains a general enforcement of 
all the precepts in the Levitical code by promises of reward in 
case of obedience, and threatenings of punishment in case of 
disobedience. The blessings promised are fertility of the land, 
peace, freedom from foreign invasion, power ; the threatenings 
denounced against disobedience are barrenness of soil, scarcity, 
subjugation, captivity and divers diseases, disunion and deso- 
lation. Gracious assurances of returning favour are given, upon 
humble and sincere repentance. 

The twenty-seventh chapter relates to vows. Under the influ- 
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ence of religious impulses individuals sometimes consecrated 
themselves flieir children or estate to &od. In certain cases 
such vows might be remitted ; peculiar circumstances having 
occurred to render their performance inconvenient or impossible. 
Here therefore provision is made for the redemption of the per- 
sons or things so dedicated. When one devoted himself or his 
child to the service of the sanctuary, he might commute that 
service by wyiug a certain equivalent varying according to sex 
and age. ilut if he who made the vow were not able to pay 
the estimated value, the priest was to fix it according to the 
ability of payment. Beasts vowed, provided they were suit- 
able for sacrifice, could not be redeemed. If one attempted to 
substitute any other beast in its stead, he was to be mulcted in 
both. If an unclean beast were devoted, it was at the man^s 
option to leave it with the priest, or pay him the price at 
which he had valued it, viz., a fifth more than was declared to 
be its proper value. In the same way a devoted house or field 
might be redeemed. Firstlings were not to be vowed because 
they already belonged to God by virtue of a law ; but if the 
firstling was of an unclean animal it might be redeemed 
as before. One kind of consecration by vow admitted of xm 
remission. This consecration is called Cherem. In this way a 
person devoted an ox, a cow, a field or some person belonging to 
him, imprecating a curse on himself if he withheld what he 
vowed or ever reclaimed it. Either a child or a slave might 
be consecrated in this W'’ay. Israelitish parents or masters had 
thus the power of devoting their children or slaves to death.. 
The law of tithes is then introduced, because it admitted of 
similar commutations, except in the case of animals suitable for 
sacrifice. 

II. Sin and Trespass-Offerings. — Chapter V. — The dis- 
tinction between mi and trespass-offerings has perhaps not 
been satisfactorily ascertained in all respects ; though many 
attempts have been made to find it. It is needless to enumerate 
the very numerous opinions which have been entertained re- 
garding it. The most probable are the following : 

1. Michaelis supposes that sin-ofierings were presented for 
offences of commission, and trespass-offerings for those of omis- 
sion. This is opposed to Levit. v. 17, where a trespass-offering 
is enjoined on one who has committed a positive violation of 
law. The critic felt the force of this passage so much, that he 
assumed the reading to be incorrect. 

2. Outram thinks that trespass-offerings were presented by 
such as were in doubt about the sin they committed ; or because 
it inflicted injury on their neighbour. This approaches the 
right view. 
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3. Carpzov thinks, that the difference depended on the mere 
will of the legislator. Gesenius has the same opinion. 

4. Palfrey imagines, that it was discretions^ with the priest, 
having looked at the aggravating or mitigating circumstances 
of an offence, and perhaps too at the peraonal circumstances of 
the perpetrator, to class it with sins or trespasses. This re- 
sembles Rinck’s view. 

5. De Wette conjectures, that the true reason of the dis- 
tinction which at first existed between the sin and trespass- 
offerings passed into oblivion at a later period and was neglected; 
without the distinction itself being abolished. 

6. Biihr supposes, that the trespass-offering was a subordinate 
kind of sin-otfering, referring to more special theocratic trans- 
gressions, and occasioned by the self-confession of the guilty 
party. Ewald’s opinion is nearly the same. 

7. As the trespass-offering is always spoken of separately 
from the sin-offering, though often named along with it, we 
must assume a decided distinction between them. While both 


were ultimately committed against God, the offences to which 
the word tresjxm-ojfering is applied always involved some 
violation of the rights of one’s neighbour, and rested upon 
an indemnification of him who had suffered harm. Trespass- 
offerings w’ere always presented for particular persons, and were 
the same for all. But sin-ofterings had respect to tlie whole 
congregation, and varied according to the theocmtic position of 
the offender. In the former, the guilty party was viewed princi- 
pally in his civil and social capacity ; in the latter, as a member 
of the theocracy. As therefore the ])erson for whom a trespass- 
offering was prescribed sinned chietty against his neighbour, 
from some mistake or infinnity, his life was not looked upon as 
forfeited, nor was his blood to be shed. Accordingly the sacri- 
ficial victim, ahvays a sheepy was not reckoned a substitute for 
the life of the party ; as in the case of the sin-offering. The 
blood was not to be poured out or brought before God ; but 
merely sprinkled round about the bottom of the altar of burnt- 


offering. The sin-offering consisted of aU kinds of animals fit 
for sacrifice, without being restricted to the sheep as the 
trespass-offering was. If the offender was poor, he was allowed 
to bring two turtle-doves or a meat-offering ; so that it varied 
with his means. On the contrary the victim in the trespass- 
offering was always the same. In the case of the sin-offering, 
the blood was brought to the tabernacle of tho congregation, ue. 
before the Lordy in which respect it differed from all other sacri- 
fic^. The flesh of the trespass-offering always belonged to the 
priest ; but in the more important sm-offerings, it was also 
burnt. 
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Whoever wishes to ascertain the points of difference between 
these two classes of offerings must carefully read Lev. v. 14-26, 
and vii. 1-10 relating to the trespass-offering; and v. 1-13, 
vi. 17-23 which refer to the sin-offering. He should particularly 
guard against the mistake of referring v. 5, 6 to the trespass- 
offering ; since it relates to the sin-offering alone. The passage 
says, that if one be guilty in any of the things mentioned 
in V. 1-4, he shall confess that he has sinned and bring his 
his dehty his due compensation, or simply his offering. The 
word has the same sense in v. 15 ; Num. v. 7. Nothing can be 
more incorrect, than to affirm with Kitto, that the same offerings 
are called interchangeably sin-offerings and trespass-offerings m 
Lev. V. 6-9.^ The word has three meanings, viz., guilt as 
in Gen. xxvi. 10 ; debt, or what is due for contracting guilt ; and 
sacrifice for certain sins, i.e. sin-offering. Thus the term 
is not appropriated to trespass-offerings wherever it occurs ; but 
is of wider significance. The occasions on which the two classes 
of offerings were made cannot with truth be pronounced the 
same ; nor were the ceremonies nearly alike ; though these 
assertions have been made. The occasions and ceremonies of 
both were different. Many other conjectures respecting the 
difference between these two classes of oncrings may be seen in 
Knobel.*-* We believe that the view adopted by that critic is 
the correct one. It agrees substantially with the sentiments of 
Brentius and Osiander. 

III. The word Azazel, rendered Scape-q§at in the Eng- 
lish Version. — The word Azazel in Lev. xvi., translated scape- 
goat in our version, is difficult of explanation. The chief 
opinions respecting it are four. 

1. Some understand by it the name of the goat itself which was 
“^sent away into the desert. This is supposed to be favoured by the 
words of the eighth verse, which arc paraphrased, Aaron shall 
cast lots upon tlio two goats, one lot for the goat to be sacri- 
ficed to the Lord, and the other lot for the goat which was 
to be sent away into the wilderness.” The sense assigned is 
thought to be corroborated by etymology, as if the word were 

compounded of TJ? a goat and to go away ; a goat sent away^ 
The ancient versions coincide. Thus Symmachus has Tp^o<s 
; Aquila rpdyo^ dwoXvopevo^; \ Theodotion rparyo*; 
d^fc€/Aepo 9 ; the Vulgate caper emissarius. With this agree Luther 
and the English version. The Septuagint rendering is also 
interpreted by Theodorct and Cyril of Alexandria as equivalent, 
0 a7ro7ro/i7ra?o9= 6 dTroTTispTrjppepQ^ ; but this is a mistake. It is 


^ See note in Pictgdal Bible, second edition. 


® On Levit. p. 394 et seqq. 
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strange that such a compound should be formed^ consisting of 
two appellatives, when there are two common terms in the lan- 
guage which would have been far more intelligible. And in 

the tenth and twenty-sixth verses the ^ prefixed to Azazel 
clearly shews that the goat is distinguished from Azazel. It 
can only mean for or io^ in relation either to place or person ; 
the latter, as determined by the antithesis. Jehovah the first 
party is a person ; and as the expression is the same in regard to 
the other, in the 8th verse, it is most natural to consider Azazel 
also as a person. Hence we look upon the proposed sense of the 
word as entirely indefensible. The objection of Bochart and 
others that is a she-goat, not a he-goat, is valid, because the 
word is not masculine according to usage, neither is it epicene. 
There are other terms for a he-goat ; whereas this one is not so 
employed. 

2. ^me think it the name of the place to which the goat was 
sent. So the pseudo-Jonathan in his Targum appears to have 
understood it, for he renders in verse 10, ‘‘ to send him awav to 
death in a rough and rocky place in the desert of Tsuk.’’ ^The 
Arabic versions translate *‘to the rough mountain;” and 

Abenezra explains it as if the word were compounded of and 
TKTJJ, t.e., rough place of God, as in Psalm xxxvi. 7, mountains 
of God mean high mountains, Rashi is of the same opinion. 
More recently Bochart has espoused this view, supposing the 
word to be an Arabic pluralis fractiis, denoting separations, with- 
drawments, separated or remote places, from to separate 

or remote} But there is no trace of the pluralis fractus in the 
Hebrew language. Deyling, Reland, Carpzov, Bathe, and 
others adopt this view. That the word cannot mean a place is 
clearly shewn by the tenth and twenty-first verses, where a dis- ^ 
tinction is made between it and the place. To the wilderness, 

into a deserted land, both specify 
place in connection with Azazel, of which they cannot be exege- 
tical. And the antithesis in the eighth verse, to Jehovah, de- 
mands a personal sense. Hence we cannot refer it to place, 
whether a definite rugged moimtain not far from Sinai, or lonely 
wilderness generally. . 

3. Accoiding to Tholuck it is a pealpal form from to 

remove, and means for complete removal.”^ Thus an analogy 
appears between the rite and that of the purification- offering in 
Lev. xiv. 4, etc., where a bird let loose symbolises the deliver- 
ance of the leper from his uncleanness. This view is adopted 

^ Hierozoicon I., p. 745, et seqq. 

’ Jhis alte Testament in neuem Testament, p. 93, third edition. 
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by Winer and Philippson, and defended by Bahr. But Heng- 
stenberg and Kurtz object to it on philological grounds ; though 
we believe that it is justifiable in that respect. The context, 
however, is adverse, as the former has well shewn. In the 
eighth verse, ‘‘a lot for Jehovah and a lot for complete re- 
moval,” presents an incongruity. The lot is not to be earned 
away. If it be translated ‘^a lot for the animal devoted to 
God, and a lot for the animal destined for removal,” that 
will not suit the tenth verse ; for ‘‘ the goat on which the lot 
fell for Azazel” cannot mean, “for the animal destined for 
removal.” It can only signify “ for complete reijioval,” as 

also in the last clause of the same verse. And if the prefix ^ 
in both instances in the tenth verse can only be interpreted /or 
(denoting purpose), it is improper to translate it in the eighth 
verse /or (denoting possession). The antithesis in the 8th verse 
requires that Azazel be understood as a person. Thus we cannot 
adopt the opinion that the noun is an abstract, although the 
LXX., inconsistent with themselves as they often are, translate 
in the latter clause of xvi. 10, eh rrji/ aTroirofiTrrjVf and in xvi. 
26, eh d(l>e<TLv. 

4. The most probable explanation is that which refers the 
word to an evil demon or goblin. The following considerations 
render this view probable. 

(a) The antithesis in the eighth verse requires that Azazel 
denote a person ; if so, only a demon can be intended. 

(b) The circumstance that lots are cast implies that Jehovah 
is made the antagonist of a being with respect to whom the 
unlimited power of Jehovah is exalted, so as to exclude all 
equality of such being with him. Thus there is no reason for 
the lots that were cast, if a demon be not meant by Azazel. 

(c) Being a word of infrequent occurrence, Azazel is best 
fitted for a designation of some demon. In every other expla- 
nation the question remains unanswered. Why is the word 
formed for this occasion, and why is it never found except 
here? 

(d) The popular belief of the Jews was, that deserts and deso- 

late places were the dwelling-place of foul fiends. Malignant 
spirits were supposed to haunt burial places and solitudes. And 
those deities were generally thought of as having the shape of 
goats, rough shaggy creatures, corresponding to the satyrs of 
the Greek and Roman mythology. Accordingly the prophet 
Isaiah, speaking of the destruction of Babylon, says, “ wild 
beasts of the desert shall lie there, and their houses shall be full 
of doleful creatures, and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall 
dance there,” where the noun is equivalent to he-goats. 
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satyrs^ wood-demons; because these demons were supposed to 
resemble goats and live in deserts. The same word is used in 
Lev. xvii. 7, “ and they shall no more offer their sacrifices unto 
devils (goats)/' etc. Compare also Isaiah xxxiv. 13, 14 ; 
Baruch iv. 35 ; Tobit viii. 3 ; and Matt. xii. 43, where the 
unclean spirit having left a man is represented as walking 
through diy and desert places, Rev. xviii. 2. 

(e) Whether the rite had an Egj^itian reference is not very 
clear. It indicates a pre-Mosaic belief ; but whether that was 
bon'owed from the Egyptians is uncertain. 

In Egypt, as in most other countries, dualism was current. 
Every bad influence or power of nature was there personified 
under the name Typhon. The desert was assigned to him as his 
residence, whence he made destructive inroads into the conse- 
crated land. In opj^osition therefore to the Egyptian view 
which implied the necessity of yielding respect even to bad 
beings, if men would bo protected against them, this rite was 
intended to shew Israel that forgiveness of sin can only be 
obtained from God ; and wlien this is done, the bad spirit can 
do them no harm. As the Egyptian idol- worship still lingered 
among the Israelites, this reference to the rite is not improbable. 

The sense of evil demon is confirmed by the LXX. who trans- 
late KXijpov €va T(p dTTOTTopLTraup, one lot to the sender away or 
averruncus (verse 8), and perhaps even in verse 10, el<; rrjv 
dTroTrofiTTi^v, for the averting (of evils). The Greek word 
dTTQTrofjLTTalo^ is properly of aetivc signification, as llocliart has 
proved ; not passive as some have suppos(?d, i*eferring to the 
goat itself. Josephus confirms this sense attributed to the LXX,, 
“the goat is sent away alive into the remote desert, as an 
averter of ills {aTrcrpoTrcaafio^), and a satisfaction for the sins of 
the whole people.’’^ Origcii also writes, “ lie wlio is called in 
Leviticus diroiropTralo^^ and wdiom tluj Hebrew Scriptures call 
Azazel, was no other than the devil.’’- The same conclusion 
was drawn by Julian, whom Cyril endeavoured to refute. 
Among the Rabbins, Mcnahem makes Azazel one of the four 
principal demons ; and in Rirke Elies(*r it is related that Azazel, 
to whom a goat is sent on the day of atonement, is the same 
demon as Sammael. In the book of Enoch, Azazel is one of 
the chief demons, by whose teaching and instigation the earth 
was corrupted. Among the Gnostics the same name signified 
either Satan or another demon. From the Hebrews and 
Christians the name passed to the Arabians ; and therefore in 
the more recent magical books, Azazel and Azaiil are ranked 
among the demons who preside over the elements. And with 


1 Antiqq. iii. 10, 3. 


* Contra Cels. Lib. viii. 399, 
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this agrees the most' suitable etymology, ■viz., for ’ 

from Siy to remove or separate, equivalent to averruncus, 
oKe^lfcaKo^, or the anropiralo^ of the LXX., i,e the averter. All 
words formed in the same manner are concrete not abstract ; as 
may be seen in Gesenius^s Lehrgebaude and Ewald’s Ausfiihr- 
licnes Lehrbuch. The last two radicals are reduplicated; and 
then the final consonant of the root passes into a vowel to 
facilitate utterance. 

The objections urged against this interpretation resolve them- 
selves for the most jmrt into one theological sentiment, viz., that 
it is contrary to the entire spirit of the Mosaic law, as well as 
the express precept in Lev. xvii. 7, that an oflering should be 
made to any evil spirit. But such an oflering to Azazel to 
appease him cannot be supposed, for the following reasons given 
by Ilengstenberg : 

1. Both goals are designated in the fifth verse as a sin- 
oflering. Hence being taken together as one offering, it cannot 
be thought tliat one was oflered to Jehovah and the other to 
Azazel ; neither can an offering made to an evil being be a sin- 
offering. 

2. Both the goats were placed at the door of the tabernacle of 
the congregation before the Lord. Both tlierefore belong to 
Him. When one is afterwards sent away to Azazel ; tliLs takes 
place acconling to the will of Jehovali, and without destroying 
the original relation. 

3. The casting of lols shews that both are considered as 
belonging to Jehovah. The lot is never employed in tho Old 
Testament except to obtain the decision of Jehovah. 

4. Before the goat assigned to Azazel is sent away, he is 
absolved, as stated in the tenth verse, where it should bo, “ to 
make an atonement over or upon him,” the goat itself being the 
subject of atonement, because the nature which the dead goat 
possessed is in a manner transferred to the living one; and 
therefore the sins on the head of the living one which are con- 
sidered its own, have to be atoned for before it is dismissed. 

5. According to the twent 3 ^-first verse the already forgiven 
sins of Israel are laid on the head of the goat. Where there 
is forgiveness there is no more offering. 

6. The goat is sent alive into the wilderness. But according 
to the Old Testament, no oflering of an animal is made without 
shedding of blood.^ 

Thus though the one goat fell by lot. to Jehovah, and the 
other to Azazel, it cannot be supposed that they belonged to 
both respectively in the same sense. Indeed the very difference 

1 Egypt and the books of Moses, translated by Bobbins, p. 173 et seqq. 
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of treatment is intended to indicate that the evil spirit is 
'wholly different from the true God. The Egyptian view was, 
that the evil principle being equally powerful with the good 
should be propitiated in the same way ; whereas it is shewn 
that they are dissimilar. The Egyptian worship is therefore 
not continued y but aliei'ed. Why the second goat is in a man- 
ner consigned or devoted to the evil demon, whereby ^ the 
Egyptian belief of a demon dwelling in the desert is recognised, 
it is not easy to determine. The leading idea conveyed by the 
ceremony is the putting away of sin — sending it away from the 
people to an evil demon, to whose spliere and person it is ap- 
propriate. The Hebrews having brought with them out of 
Egypt the superstitious reverence of Typhon, would naturally 
think of him as the personification of the evil principle, but 
they would not think of offering an animal to ap 2 )oaso him ; for 
the second goat was not sacrificed. On the contrary they must 
have conceived of the evil spirit as unclean and sinful, since the 
unclean goat was sent away to be his companion. Hengsten- 
berg and othei's err in identifying Azazel with Satan, who does 
not appear in the Pentateuch nor in any of the old canonical 
Hebrew Scriptures ; and was not supposed to inhabit the 
wilderness, lienee though Origon long ago, and in modern 
times Spencer, George, lleinkc, Baumgarten, Vaihinger, etc., 
have held this view, it must be rejected. The two passages of 
Scripture which Spencer adduces to shew that the desert was 
reckoned the devil’s dwelling-jdace, in the age of Moses, viz.. 
Lev. xvii. 5, G, 7, and xvi. 19, 21, 2G, are inconclusive for that 
purpose.^ Azazel is an evil demon of the pre-Mosaic religion, 
as Von Coelln, Gesenius, Ewald, Meier, Roscnmiiller, l)o Wette, 
Maurer, Bleek, and Knobel rightly believe. 

It is scarcely worth while to refer to objections to the view 
of Azazel here given derived from modern modes of thinking, 
such as tlie oflensiveness of bringing an evil spirit into pro- 
minence in a religious rite, and even putting him in juxta- 
position with Jehovah. The manner in which the evil spirit is 
introduced is b}" no means honourable or flattering. Demon- 
worship is discountenanced by it ; though discountenanced in a 
way which would lead the Israelites gently from it. The new 
word which seems to have been made for the occasion and is 
appropriated to it, favours the idea of a person or personification. 
An unusual term was adopted to convey the idea of a spirit 
to whom the writer pointed in a very obscure manner. 

lY. Marriage Prohibitions in CiiAFrER xviii. — In Lev. 
xviii. 6-18 are a number of specific prohibitions which have 


' De Legibufl Hebraeorum, etc., Libr. iii. Dissertat. 8, p. 1440, ed liptdac, 1705. 
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given rise to mucli discussion : None of you shall approach 
S) any that is near of kin to him, to uncover their nakedness : I 
am the Lord. The nakedness of thy father, or the nakedness of 
thy mother, shalt thou not uncover : she is thy mother ; thou 
shalt not uncover her nakedness. The nakedness of thy father’s 
wife shalt thou not uncover : it is thy father’s nakedness. The 
nakedness of thy sister, the daughter of thy father, or daughter 
of thy mother, whether she be born at home, or born abroad, 
even their nakedness thou shalt not uncover. The nakedness of 
thy son’s daughter, or of thy daughter’s daughter, even their 
nakedness thou shalt not uncover: for their’s is thine own 
nakedness. The nakedness of thy father’s wife’s daughter, 
begotten of thy father, she is thy sister, thou shalt not uncover 
her nakedness. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy 
father’s sister : she is thy fathw’s near kinswoman. Thou shalt 
not uncover the nakedness of thy mother’s sister : for she is thy 
mother’s near kinswoman. Thou shalt not uncover the naked- 
ness of thy father’s brother, thou shalt not approach to his wife: 
she is thine aunt. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy 
daughter-in-law : she is thy son’s wife ; thou shalt not uncover 
her nakedness. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy 
bi*other’s wife : it is thy brother’s nakedness. Thou shalt not 
uncover the nakedness of a woman and her daughter, neither 
shalt thou take her son’s daughter, or her daugliter’s daughter, 
to uncover her nakedness ; for they are her near kinswomen : it 
is wickedness. Neither shalt thou take a wife to her sister, to 
vex her, to uncover her nakedness, beside the other in her life 
time.” I^et us consider the passage in its chief points of dif- 
ficulty. 

The words of the sixth verse are, “ None of you shall approach 
to any that is near of kin to him, to uncover their nakediness : I 
am tnc Lord.” A question has arisen wlietlier the phrase “ to 
uncover tlie nakedness” means nothing more than that illicit 
connection to which the terms fornication and adaltcry are ap- 
plied ; or whether the sexual intercourse included in the idea of 
marriage be not also conveyed. If the former, then the passage 
has nothing to do w'ith incestuous marriages, but relates entirely 
to such extra nuptial-pollutions as had prevailed among the 
heathen — ^to incestuous fornication and adlllterJ^ If the latter, 
the sense will be more general, including the conjugal inter- 
course of married parties as well as the illicit commerce com- 
monly desiraated fornication and adultery. We think that the 
language should not be restricted. The import of the terms, 
the ^neral scope of the passage, and the circumstances under 
whicn the law was promulgated, favour the most general sense. 
Connubial intercourse is not excluded ; while it is not the sole 

18 
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thing intended to be prohibited. The prohibitions do relate to 
marriage ; though we do not believe that they relate exclusively 
to it. . . 

Of more importance is the phrase ‘‘ near of kin/’ 1^3 
literallj^, flesh of his fleshy that is, blood-kin. But while it cannot 
be denied that the expression means blood-kin, it has been asked 
if it also include affinity or relation by marriage. Is it restricted 
to consanguinity or not ? Let us consider the term . It 
also occurs in the twelftli and thirteenth verses, where blood- 
kindred alone is meant. It bears the siime (illusion in Lev. xx. 
19; xxi. 2 ; Num. xxvii. 11. Inheritance went only by blood 
not by affinity. It passed over near relativ'cs by affinity to 
go to blood-relations belonging to the same di\'ision of a tribe 
as the deceased proprietor, however remote. The noun 

therefore in this instance, especially as it has along with it 
of his flesh, kin of his flesh must mean blood-relation. There 

is no place where the same phrase as tliat hero ustnl includes a 
more extensive relationship. Nor is there anything in the con- 
text wliich indicates a wider sense. Ilenc'e it must be restricted 
to blood-relationship, in the verse under considerafion. What 
then is the relation of tlie sixth verse to the tbllowingi^ It may 
contain a general principle, of whicli tlie following specifica- 
tions are only specimens given for the puipose (>t‘ illustration ; 
or it may state the geiu‘ral principle, the sjiecifications that 
follow defining accurately and prccisdy the cas(‘s to wdiich it 
should be applied, so that no case is inc luded in the law wdiich 
is not specified ; or the verses following may contain sucli am- 
plification and applic?atioii of this general ruh‘ as is necessary 
to remove doubt in all cases wdiere doubt ccjuld j)ossibly exist. 
We apprehend that the last is the true view . 

The first cannot be right, In^cause, according to it, an clement 
is introduced into the verses immediately suc(‘(^efling, viz., affi- 
nity through a man's personal marriage, wliich does not lie in 
the sixth verse. We have seen that tlu' latter refers tn bhK>d- 
relationship alone ; and if affinity by one’s own marriage bo 
forthwith intrcjduccd, something of anotlier kind is brought in, 
ichich is of wide extent ; for the implied cases are more numerous 
than the specified. Besides, specific cases of incest are referred 
to in sixteen instances, in subsequent parts of the Bible, and yet 
there is not one among them which is not distinctly s]>ecificd in 
Lev. x\iii. 6-17. Surely this is strange when the implied cases 
are many. It is also observable, that the cases supix)8ed to be 
left to inference are for the most part the very cases in which 
marriage is most likely to be contracted. Generally speaking, 
the cases forbidden are those of the nearest relatives ; whereas 
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those left to implication are more remote relatives of the wife, 
where the law would be most probably broken. The barrier is 
weakest where strength is most needed. Besides, if parallels 
by affinity are included in the specified blood-relations, and 
equally prohibited with them, what is the meaning of the spe- 
cific prohibition of marriage with a mother in the seven- 

teenth verse, after the prohibition of marriage with a mother 
in the seventh verse ; because the parallel by affinity to the latter 
is the wi^s mother. Why this immediate repetition of the 
same thing? In like manner, why prohibit marriage with a 
wife’s sister, which lies, as those who argue for the inclusion of 
affinity by marriage in affinity by blood affirm, in "the eighteenth 
verse, ai'ter marriage with a sister is prohibited in the ninth 
verse ; for here tlie parallel by affinity is the wife’s sister ? Such 
repetitions are useless, if a system of inferences be intended. 
For these and other reasons, the first view of the relation 
between the sixth and succeeding verses cannot be sustained. 

The second view, though ably advocated by Sturtevant^ cannot 
be safely followed, because a man is not forbidden to marry his 
daughter. The specifications therefore are not absolutely com- 
plete. They do not make up a full system by themselves. In 
reply to tliis, it is said by Sturtevant, that a man cannot marry 
his daughter without transgressing the letter of the seventeenth 
verse ; but that is a mistake. The frz/c’s daughter is there pro- 
hibited, not a man’s oxen daughter. There is also no specific 
prohibition to marry one’s grandmother. A^^len it is said of 
this case that it is left to the law of nature and not to implica- 
tion, the whole view is virtually abandoned. 

The third view' alone remains, which is exposed to no serious 
objection. A(!cordii>g to it, the specifications of the sixth verse 
which follow^ it are the chief ones required. Those cases in which 
any doubt might reasonably exist in the mind of a Jew are thus 
rendered indisputable. All needful explanation of the sixtli 
verse is» (fiven. 

In the seventh verse a man is forbidden to marry his mother. 

The eighth prohibits marriage w'itli a step-mother. 

The ninth forbids marriage with a sister. 

The tenth verse prohibits it with a grand-daughter. 

The eleventh w'ith a half-sister. 

The twelfth wdth a father’s sister or paternal aunt. 

The thirteenth verse forbids marriage with a mother’s sister 
or maternal aimt. 

The fourteenth prohibits it with a paternal uncle’s wife. 

The fifteenth with a son’s wdfe, or daughter-in-law. 


^ Biblical Repository and Observer for 1842, vol. ym, p. 42a et seqq. 
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The sixteenth with a brother’s wife. 

The seventeeth with a wife’s mother, daughter, or grand- 
daimhter. 

The eighteenth allows of marria^ with a wife’s sister, except 
during the life-time of the wife, ^ut this verso has been much 
canvassed, and very different senses are assigned to it. 

Leaving out of view the disputed eighteenth verse, we find 
six degrees of blood-relationsliip pi*ohil)ited, >iz., mother, sister, 
half-sister, grand-daiightcr, paternal aunt, maternal aunt. 
Four degrees of affinity by blood, i.c. arising from the marriage 
of blood-relatives, are also forbidden, viz., step-mother, paternal 
uncle’s wile, son’s w’ife, and brother’s wife. There are also 
three degrees of affinity by marriage forbidden, viz., wdfe’s 
mother, daughter, and grand-daughter. The specification of 
these three and no more, is an argunn'iit against the application 
of all the preceding i)roliibitions to tlie like degiws of the wife’s 
kindred, because there could not have In'en tlie least doubt 
respecting t/icin. The three nearest of the blood of the W'ifc’s 
body arc se|)arately forbidden, while the more remote and 
doubtful cases are passed over, though tin t/ most needed distinct 

E rohibition. Tlie degrees of blood and blood affinity are pro- 
ibited. Three or at the most four ])rohibit ions relate to affinity 
by marriage. And when now \ve regard the uneeiiain and 
depressed condition of the Ilebre^v wife, and the high a(‘count 
made of blood-kindred in all the civil and social relations of the 
Hebrew’ people, these considerations and this inerpiality seem 
sufficient to render the position at least doubtful, that ojfinity as 
tcell as consanguinity is included in the general jirohibifion.*^^ The 
eighteenth verse proceeds to speak of tlie wife’s sister as a 
fourth of the wdfe’s relatives. With lier the probability of a 
marriage is greater than that of the others inentioned; and 
therefore she too is introduced. All that is stated responding 
her is, that a man sliould not marry her during the life of her 
sister ; w’hence the natural inference is, that he might marry 
her after the death of his wdfe. But the verse has been under- 
stood thus : “ Thou shall not take one wdfe to another to vex 
her during her life-time.” View’ed in this light it simply pro- 
hibits polygamy. Against such a sense may be urged the fol- 
lowing objections : 

1. 'Why did not polygamy cease after this direct prohibition ? 
Surely the passage w’as not understood as prohibiting that 
practice, else many pious men such as David, Solomon, Joash 
the king, and others, must have lived in open violation of it. 
But it is not to be conceived that pious Hebrews lived in 


^ Bibliotheca Sacra for 1843, p. 292. 
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habitual transgression of the precept ; and therefore it could not 
have been interpreted by them as prohibiting polygamy. 

2. Instead of a direct prohibition of polygamy, the Mosaic 
law tolerates and regulates it. The practice was restricted and 
limited so as to lead to its gradual extinction. The divine le^- 
lation not only recognised its existence, but provided against 
its abuse. In Deut. xxi. 15-17 and Ex. xxi. 10, it may be 
seen how the practice is regulated, not forbidden. 

3. If polygamy be forbidden here, it is a sin whose penalty is 
death ; for after completing the series, it is written, “whosoever 
shall commit any of these abominations, even the souls that 
commit them shall be cut oflP from among the people.’’ “ Now 
suppose the crime thus threatened to have been that of manying 
two wives. Then we have the absurdity of an express law 
against bigamy, declaring that bigamists shall be punished with 
death, and tlieii afterwards a law requiring all bigamists to 
make a fair disposal of tlieii* estates among the children of their 
two wives. For in Deut. xxi. 15 we read, ^ if a man have two 
wives, one beloved and the other hated, and they have bom 
him children, both the beloved and the hated, and if the first- 
born be hers that was liated, then it shall be when he maketh 
his sons to inlierit that which he hath, that he may not make 
the son of the beloved first-born before the son of the hated.’ 
Now this is a strange law to come in after a law that had 
denounced deatli on any one that had two wives. For if the 
first law was executed, the second woidd be superfluous.”^ 

4. Tlie pliraso “ a wife to her sister,” finn^ /N and 

the corresponding, “ a man to his brother,” VHK can- 

not Ix' understood in this pla(*e of “one to another,” according 
to a ITebrevv idiom. The former occurs nine times, viz., Ex. 
xxvi. 3 bis, 5, (J, 17; Ezek. i. 9, 11, 23; and the present 
place ; and in all excej:)! this the rendering is “ one to 
another,” or some phraseology equivalent. So in the twenty- 
five instances (;f the corresponding masculine form, the render- 
ing of our translators is uniforai, “one to another.” Ilence the 
question arises, whether the literal version in this place is 
warranted, because it involves a departure from common usage. 
There are no less than thirty-four cases in w^hich the phrase 
occurs in an idiomatic sense. Does not this overwhelming 
majority decide tlie point in dispute here ? It does not, for in 
the other nine cases where “ one to another ” feminine occurs, 
the things added to one another arc inanimate objects of the 
feminine gender; and the subject of discourse is first men- 
tioned, governing the import of the phrase. Besides, in every 

I Note on xviii. 18, pp. 195, 196. 
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other case the expression has a reciprocal import ; a number of 
things (contained in a plural nominative followed by a plural 
verb) are said to be added one to another. But here there is no 
trace of reciprocal action or relation. One object is taken in 
addition to another, and that is all. Tlie suffixes too attached 
in the singular to the subsequent words, viz., her nakedness, 
beside her^ in her lifetime, limit them to two specific indi- 
viduals, wdio have no mutual reciprocal action one upon the 
other. Add to all this, tlie terms here translated mfe and sister 
are the same which are so translated in tlie preceding verses, 
8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, lo, 16. 

5. All the ancient versions give the inter|m‘tation, a wife to 
her sister.^’ So the Targum ofOnkelos, tlie Samaritan, Syriac, 
and Arabic vei’sions. The Septuagint also has, ywaiKa eV 
a8€X(f>lf ov thou shalt not take a u'oman to her sister ; though 

in other places it renders the phrase by oue to another. 

For these reasons, the argument drawn from the supposed 
Hebrew idiom in the vei*se must Ix' abandoned, and the literal 
rendering, a mfe to her sister, allowed to remain. But there are 
some, who while admitting the received version will not allow that 
the verse merely regulates the marriage' f)f a wife’s sister without 
prohibiting it except in the life-time of the wife. They construe 
the words thus : “ Thou shalt not take a wife to her sister to vex 
her as long as she lives” According to this, the word ia 

referred to the nearer verb rex, and not to the remote one take. 
The nearest verb, however, is to uneover, etc. ^Vhy then not refer 
her life-time to that? It is a curious thing to refer her life-time 
to the michVe verb of three successive ones, rather than the first 
or last. The arbitrariness of doing so is a])parent. Besides, the 
Septuagint is against this construction, for it translates, er* ^coar}^ 
avTrj<;, while she is yet alive, We cannot allow of the sense ac- 
cording to which polygamy is mendy restricted not 2 ^rohihite(L 
The meaning of the verse must be something else than “ You are 
not to take a step which will be sure to embitter the lot of the 
first wife during the whole jx'riod of her life, llie consequence 
of your rashness or indiscretion, or malevolence will be, that she 
will know peace no more as long as she lives.” Tlie phrase in 
her life-time y to a plain reader, certainly aj)pears to legitimate, 
after the death of the one sister, a marriage which was forbidden 
before. To say wdth Bush that such implication is a gross non- 
sequitur or wholly gratuitouSy is to use language contrary to tho 
obvious meaning. According to him and others who adopt the 
sense to vex her all her lifCy the passage ^y-as designed to dis- 
countenance the practice of taking two sisters simultaneously 
to wife, as one apt to engender rivalries, jealousies, and feuds. 
We admit this to be the reason of the prohibition of tho marriage 
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for a time. But where the one sister is married only after the 
death of the other, the reason does not exist. Hence if the 
prohibition was made to counteract a particular evil, it does not 
apply where the evil lias no existence. Consequently, a man is 
at liberty to marry one sister after the decease of another. Our 
conclusion from the verse is, that it presents no barrier to a 
man’s marrying the sister of a deceased wife, but rather allows 
and provides ftr it. 

The main points of the Biblical argument are thus enunciated 
most clearly and correctly by Robinson : 

1. The tenure of marriage among the Hebrews was un- 
certain and precarious ; and the Hebrew wife was little more 
than the servant of her husband. 

2. That hence tliere was among the Hebrews a strong dis- 
tinction between consanguinity and affinity by marriage ; the 
former being permanent and sacred, the latter comparatively 
temporary and vague. 

3. “ That tliereforc laws prohibiting marriage with a female 
relative by blood, did not necessarily and per se prohibit mar- 
riage with tlie wife’s relatives of the like degree. 

4. ** That consequently, in respect to affinity by marriage, the 
Hebrew was bound only so far as there were specific prohibi- 
tions, viz., in the case of the mother, daughter and grand- 
daughter, of liis wife. 

6. “ That there was no such prohibition in the case of a wife’s 
sister, except during the life-time of the wife.” ^ 

Rejecting tlie rule which has bt'cii applied to tlie passage 
before us, viz., that a man is as near of km to his wife’s blood- 
relatives as he is to his own ; we must also reject another rule 
as still more gratuitous and unauthorised by Leviticus, viz., that 
when a man is forbidden to marry any relative in a generation 
prior to his own, he is by implication forbidden to marry one of 
the same nearness of blood, in a generation following his own. 
Any table of the prohibited degrees in marriage, built upon one 
or other of these rules, or both together, we regard as falsely 
constructed out of the Old Testament. 

We do not believe that the Levitieal law of marriage is of 
perpetual obligation, and therefore binding on Christians. It 
was evidently intended for the Jewish state, in which the 
woman was very subordinate to the man. It is inadequate to the 
necessities and unsuited to the circumstances of modem Christian 
society. The genius of Christianity rejects specific enactments 
on the subject of marriage, relying on sound ethical prin- 
ciples to preserve the purity of society. And it is because 


' Bibliotheca Sacra for 1843, p, 298. 
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writers have carried their notions from a Christian state of society 
to a Jewish, putting the woman on an equality with the man, to 
which Christianity alone has raised her, that they have drawn 
inferences from the passage which are entirely gratuitous. These 
precepts respecting certain marriages, occurring in the mi(kt 
of enactments confessedly Lcvitical, were abrogated by Christ 
along with the ceremonial law. They are not now obligatory 
because they are here. A^ hen it is said, “ if the;^ are not now 
obligatory then it follows that we have nothing in the compass 
of the whole Bible regulating the subject of niarriage-aUiauces — 
nothing to 1‘orbid a man marrying his own mother, sister, or 
daughter the reasoning is fallacious. There is something in 
the Jsew Testament which regidates the subject, viz., the en- 
lightened and comprehensive morality of the gospel. That 
morality, according with the voice ol* nature witliin, and seeing 
the injui-ious tendency of certain practices, efit'ctually discoun- 
tenances several marriages which are distinctly jirohibited in the 
Levitical code of the Jews. Certain marriages are unlawfiJ 
now, not because tlu'V are prohibit tnl in the ilosaic code, but 
because they are repell(Hl alike by the moral instincts of men 
and the enlightened spirit of the (Jliristian religion. Those who 
live under the Christian system will have little difficulty in 
deciding what marriages are proper or improjjer, without spocilic 
divine enactments. 

V. Things Clean and Unclean in the Law, CiiArrEKS 
xi.-xv. — Purification among the Hebrews was a ritual by which 
the members of the congregation and things conmicted with 
them passed out of a state of imclcaiiness that rendered them 
unfit for Jehovah’s presence, into a condition I’or belonging 
again to Ilis communion. In certain circumstances, j)crson8 
and objects became unclean, and rite.s were prescribed for their 
purifying. 

It is not our intention to classify and discuss the numerous 
degrees of uncleanness spoken of in the lYuitateuch. Books of 
Hebrew antiquities may be consulted on the subject. WTiat we 
now wish to notice is the idea lying at the basis of theocratic 
impurity. 

There are three kinds of impurity : 

First, Uncleanness of nature, which is found in animals and 
makes them unfit for fcxKl. 

Second, Uncleamiess of impermanent phenomena, which are 
peculiar to j)er8on8, their bodies, clothing, houses, etc. 

Third, tTnclcanness of death, which is common both to 
animals and men. 

On what principle did the distinction lietween clean and 
unclean in the Mosaic legislation rest P Whence did the laws 
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regarding uncleanness arise ? Here we find great diversity of 
opinion. 

1. Some account for uncleannesses by a reference to a kind of 
natural horror or general aversion to certain things. This is the 
view of Ewald and Scholl; as also of l)e Wette and Winer in 
part. 

2. Others find the origin and significancy of purifications in 
educational objects. They think that tlie distinctions of clean 
and unclean were meant to implant in the people a distaste for 
disgusting things, and so imbue them with a finer taste, to 
cherish feelings of honour, chastity, morality, to promote mar- 
riage and fruitfulness, to make polygamy more difficult, and to 
keep alive reverence for Jehovah and Ilis sanctuary. Such was 
the opinion of Maimonides. 

3. Some explain tliem on political and hierarchical grounds,, 
believing that they were made either for the purpose of separat- 
ing the people from other nations, or increasing the influence 
of the priests. The former is held by IIcss in pari ; the hitter by 
Gramberg. 

4. Others think they proceeded from motives of a dietetic or 
sanitary purport. This is the opinion of ilichaelis, Schmidt, 
and Saalschiitz. It must be observed, that tarious objects are 
combincHi by several i^ iiters, so that their views cannot be 
strictly classified. A full enumeration of them would require 
the separate mention of each one’s opinion. This is exemplified 
in Sjxjiicer, who adopts various aims in the laws before us ; both 
the Rabbinical one of Maimonides, and others. The same is 
true of IIcss and lie Wette ; of the latter in his Archaeology at 
least. Nor is such an idea improbable in the case of some regu- 
lations, as tliose of ('l(‘an and unclean animals, leprous houses, 
etc., where dietetic and sanitary considerations may have been in 
the legislator’s mind, in addition to a higher aim. Still there 
was a fmdamcntal object that ibrmed tlic real and primitive basis 
of all. 

5. Others refer the distinction of clean and unclean to diiaHsm, 
Tlio people addicted to dualism ascribed one class of animals to 
Ahriman, the other to Ormuzd. Bleek, who holds this view, 
thinks that the idea of a whole class of animals having been 
produced by an oxil principle may have originally prevailed 
among the Hebrews as elsewhere. Von Bohlen perceiving the 
inconsistency of this with the first chapter of Genesis where 
the whole creation is declared good^ attributes the distinction to 
the influence of IVrsian ideas on the Hebrew writer. But the 
distinction is met with where a dualistic basis did not exist, viz., 
in Manu’s law book. There it is most developed in its resem- 
blance to the Old Testament form of it. The explanation in 
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question is too narrow. It refers to animals merely, and faik 
to account for other uncleannesses. Even in relation to them, it 
does not solve the question. Probably some fundamental feeling 
in the human mind lay at the basis of the distinction between 
clean and unclean animals, which was modified by the rdiations 
of different systems. The Indians, Persians, Egyptians, and 
other ancient nations, did not borrow in the matter from one 
another. 

6. Bahr supposes tliat finite being, as sueli, is viewed in con- 
trast with absolute Being, or the corporeal nature as such in 
contrast with spirit of which it is the defiling principle. The 
unclean refers to birth and death, tlie iK'ginning and end of 
finite being, which is set over against the infinite being ethically^ 
as also sinful and impure.^ 

7. Sommer reduces all to the idea of deatli and corruption. 
The image oi* death and corruption in tlie living man is on 
one hand the leprosy, on the other, certain conditions of the 
sexes, in which, without the jH'rsons^ co-oj)oralioii or knowknige, 
proceed issues from tlie interior b(‘aring tlie (jualities of dis- 
solution and impurity. Xow death is the standing memorial of 
sin. Hence the legislator intended to represent death, the 
wages of sin, as a thing to be avoided and abhorred by jxTsons 
in communion with Jehovah and his holy peojih'.* ‘‘All the 
adverse, horrible, and repulsive,’’ says Kurtz, “which sin has 
upon and in itself, eidminates in d(*ath and images itself in it, 
uncovered and in full development. But in d(‘ath, even the 
sensible appearance is congruous with the ethical contents ; the 
ethically repugnant and terrible becomes the jihysically re- 
pulsive and horrible; physical uncleaniu'ss tuiTis into a Ixxlily 
one ; the savour of death, foubiess, mould, and dissolution are 
the sum of all that is earthly and unclean.”^ 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to reduce all the jiai’ticulars con- 
tained in the clean and unclean to a common jirinciple. iSJome 
explanations suit one class of phenomena best ; others, another 
class. All that is common and characteristic in the conditions 
pronounced unclean as well as in the rites proscribed for their 
removal, can hardly be reduced to on(' souitc wide enough to em- 
brace it. Care should be tdken neither to jiroposo too complex a 
principle, nor one alien to the genius of the Hebrew theocracy. 
Israelite doctrines and views must be regarded in any solution 
that is offered. Nor is it necessary that it should embrace every 
single case of uncleanness and mode of removing it. It is suffi- 
cient that it account for the majority in a simple and natural way. 

^ SymboUk, vol. ii. p. 459 et seqq, 

* Bibliscbc Abbandlungcn, vol. i. p. 183 et Boqq. 

8 In the Theol. Studien und Kritikon, 1846, p. 696. 
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The esfientiah characteristic peculiarities are all that need to he 
explained. Had the ritual proceeded from Moses in its present 
state, we should then have been more anxious for a principle 
comprehensive enough to include all phenomena. But it is in 
part a groAvth ; various portions being of later origin than the 
great legislator. The Levitical ritual does not lie before us in 
a compact system ; and wo should beware of introducing our 
modem philosophising into it. 

The views of Btihr and Sommer must be rejected because of 
their complexity. Indeed the latter has refuted the explanation 
given by his predecessor. His own is more plausible, and far 
more ingeniously supported. Though adopted and* recommended 
by Kurtz, Leyrer, and Keil, we cannot assent to it. Its main 
support is the view taken of death, which, however just on the 
ground of ])hilosophy and the New Testament, is not warranted 
by the spirit of Hebraism. The proposed \new of death and 
corruption does not enter into Hebraism in connection with sin. 
And it is difficult to see why all the excretions of the human 
body ejected as foreign to tlie living organism, and not merely 
some of them, come under tlie conditions of imcleanness. If 
traces of decomposition and putrefaction arc found in some 
human issues specified by the law, they are in others omitted by 
the law. 

By recollecting that distinctions of things clean and unclean 
existed before Closes we may perhaps arrive at a simpler view 
of the subject. The liuman mind has a natural aversion to some 
things. iVrsons avoid their presence and touch, because they 
have a tendency to excite disgust. It is well known also that 
acrid animal liuniours coming into contact ^^ith the skin readily 
generate diseases in tlie liot climates of the East. Now Moses, 
building upon these natural feelings resj>ecting pollution, and the 
distinctions tliey liad given rise to among very ancient nations, 
brought tliem under a new aspect. His prescriptions respect- 
ing them had a religious pur})ose. He incoiporated them with 
the theocracy as etliic*al symbols. This could be done the more 
easily because ideas of purity and holiness are allied. The tran- 
sition from outward cleanness to inward purity was natural and 
facile. Accordingly the wise legislator connected them. His 
object was to lead tlie mind from external to inward cleanness — 
to suggest the one by the other, and keep it before the mind as a 
remembrancer of what a member of the congregation should be. 
So far the Levitical ritual was an admonitoiy institution — a 
symbolical exhortation to moral purity. In one sense it was 
educational, and adapted to impress upon the mind of the 
Israelite an aversion to uncleanness, and lead him to self-puri- 
fication. Instinctive disgust to certain impurities was employed 
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as tlie means of implanting an analogous aversion to moral defile- 
ment. In this view of the ritual, its coincidence with the age, 
the people, and the design of God to prepare the world for a 
better dispensation, is apparent. It assumes a didactic character, 
harmonising with the genius of Old Testament times. 

That part of the purifications relating to the red heifer and 
sacrifices of cleansing must have proceeded from Moses himself. 
They were not retamed from a fonner time. 

Vl. On Sacrifice, — Tlic question of sacrifice has been dis- 
cussed by theologians of difierent schools. The chief points of 
interest about it are, Was it of divine or human origin — ex- 
pressly conuuanded by God himsell*, or the fruit of the mind’s 
spontaneous promptings Again, Was it expiatory ? In re- 
lation to the formt'r, it is usually stated in tlie way we have put 
it, with the two sides different. We Ix'lieve, however, 

that they ought not to be separated witli so much sliaqmess. 
Those who take a right view of wluit constitutes a revelation 
from God to man, cannot Nauction that method of statement ; for 
//«? divine comes througli the hitman, from which it cannot be 
strictly divided. They are too closely interwoven for that. 
The influence of tlie great God on Ills rational creatures 
operates through, and by nieaiLs of, the reason He has given 
them. He does not dictate or enjoin certain things otherwise 
than througli the God-consciousness which is in men ; asleep 
though it be in the vast majority. When such consciousness 
becomes activi', the Deity, in Scrijiture phraseology, commands 
or prescribes the thing to which it impels. If this be correct, 
we see the inconclusivene^s of the argument which has been 
adduced from Hallctt^ down to IVe Smith and Faber, ^ viz., 
that because Abel’s sacrifice was acceptable to God it must have 
been of divine institution, else it would have been an act of icill^ 
irorship, which is condemned in the eternal maxim of all true 
religion, “ In vain do they worship mo, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men.” It is only when modes of worship 
are devised by the human mind under certain conditions^ that 
they come under the appellation of iri/i-worship. To aflinn that 
all kinds of religious homage not expresshj appointed by God in a 
way external to man’s senses and intellect are presumptuous, is 
a baseless assumption.^ We ailrnit that every mode of honour- 
ing Him which He has not himself warranted is vain. But we 
deny that His warranty should be of the nature wliich many 

* Continuation of Peirce on the Epistle to the IIobrowH, p. 12. 

* Four DiucouTbfH on the Bacrifieo and priesthood of Cbrwt, p. 231 et lieqn., second 
edition. 

® On Primitive Sacrifices, p. 183. 

* See Davison’s Inquiry into the origin and intent of primitive sacrifice. 

Eemains, p. 81 et ^ r 
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require, that is, an explicit prescription. This anthropomorphmng 
of the Divine Being by making Him speak audibly in the air, 
or kindle fire on an altar, or assume a bodily appearance on 
earth, or do something that strikes the organs of sense, is de- 
rogatorj’^ to His attributes. An explicit prescription other than 
what comes through man’s pure reason under divine influence, 
is a fiction ; as is evident from the old hjq)othe8is of fire from 
heaven sent to shew respect to Abel’s ofl’cring by kindling the 
faggots on the altar. 

In intimating our opinion of the origin of sacrifice, we do not 
allow that tlio two phases of the question wliich have been set 
over against one another are intrinsically different. If offerings 
to the Divine lacing proceeded at first from the best feelings of 
the human heart, their source may be termed divine, in one 
sense, because it lies in the nrvevpa or spirit — the pure reason 
allied to the divine, and acted upon by spiritual influence. But 
if they were expressly commanded by Jehovah, we can perceive 
no rational method of Ilis doing so in harmony with Ilis nature. 
IIow did he enjoin their observance at first? Was it by an 
audible voice, by extraordinary signs, by miracles, or unusual 
phenomena in the air ? None of these suppositions consists with 
the recognised m^hod of (‘omniunicating Ilis will to mankind. 
The honour of God is not maintained by representing the ap- 
pointment of sacrifice to have been made otherwise than through 
the consciousness of the dinne in man. Bather is it injured by 
ill-judging advocates imposing upon Him a procedure of their 
own invention. 

No exj)ress divine command for sacrifice is on record. Scrip- 
ture is silent on the subject. The offerings of Cain and Abel 
are spoken of without a word respecting their divine appoint- 
ment and authority. Nor can wo logically infer from God’s 
acceptan(‘e of Abel’s offering a divine command for such wor- 
ship. Ilie silence of the Bible on so weighty a j)oint becomes a 
strong presumption against the divine origin of sacrifice, when 
it is observed that the divine sanctification of the sabbath is 
expressly stak'd. The mention of the sabbath joined with the 
omission regarding sacrifice is decisive against the divine ap- 
pointment of the latter, as Warburton has conclusively shewn.^ 
When it is argued that the animals whose skins were given for 
clothing to our first parents must have been slain in sacrifice, 
and that their slaying was commanded, an inference is drawn 
for which there is no foundation. All that could be deduced 
from the fact would be simply this, as Davison argues;^ since 
the skins of the living creatures were granted for raiment, their 
lives might be lawfully taken for sacrifice. 

^ Divine Legation of Moses, Book ix. chap. 2. * Bemains, p. 23. 
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Much profitless discussion has arisen about the came of AbeFs 
sacrifice being acceptable to God, while Cain’s was rejected. It 
lies in the nature of the myth, whose purport was to exalt 
nomadic above agricultural life. We need not, therefore, proceed 
to examine what are thought the first instances of sacrifice ; since 
the question whether the Deity originally commanded such 
offerings cannot well be debated on unhistorical ground. Even 
if the record were historical, the attempt made by Magee ^ to 
find proof in the text for an actual command to Cain to offer 
piacular sacrifice, is singularly unsuccessful. When Cain took 
it amiss that Abel’s offering was accepted and his own refused, 
God said to liim, “ Why art thou wroth, and why is thy coun- 
tenance fallen.^ If tliou doest well is there not serenity in 
that ? But if thou doest not well sin lurks at the door, like an 
animal watching for its prey, directing its greedy desire towards 
thee. And wilt thou overcome it It is ])ropostHl to render 
the last clause, a sin-ojfering couchefh at the door^ ?>., an animal 
fit for a sin-offering is theit\ which thou mayevst present in 
sacrifice and be accepU'd like Abel. The corit(‘xt is inconsistent 
with this intcipretation, ‘‘and unto thee is its desire. And wilt 
thou overcome it Sin being personificHl as a power lying 
opposite man, ready to make him his i)rey, God here warns Cain 
against the movement of ])assion. He exhorts him to beat it 
down and overcome it at once, lest it entirely master him. 
What is verg near is said to be at the door^ ready to seize u]X)n 
one. Kamphausen’s rendering in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk and in 
Studicn and Kritikeii for 1801 (p. 110 et seqq.), we cannot 
adopt. 

At a veiT early period sacrifices were the most important part 
of divine worship among tlic*. Hebrews, as they were among all 
nations. The feeling out of which they sprung was one of 
gratitude. To express their thankfulness for favours received, 
or to procure their good will, peoples brought gilts to their 
deities. Such oblations consistc*d at first of things eatable or 
consumable ; because a sensuous age did not distinguish between 
the spiritual and material. The productions of the earth, plants 
and vegetables, seem to have been the primitive offerings. They 
were probably accompanied by honey and milk. Animals were 
a later oblation. 

In describing the antediluvian and patriarchal times, the 
Jehovist living long after the Levitical system hod been esta- 
blished, transfers^ it to the earliest period. There is an anachror 
nism here, the knowledge of which would have saved Davison 
the labour of attempting to prove that the evidence for atoning 


^ Discourses on the Atonement, vot. i. p. 48 et seqq. and Dissertations IxTi. Ixvii. 
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oblations is wanting in the primitive and patriarchal religions, 
and of ejecting from AbePs sacrifice the virtue ascribed to it by 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews.^ 

It has been thought, with considerable probability, that all 
sacrifices prior to the institution of the law were holocausts 
or whole burnt-offerings. Whether they were expiatory is a 
difficult point to determine, because the accounts of them pro- 
ceed from a subsequent writer, who transfers Mosaic rites 
to the earliest times. Even with the belief that all is chrono- 
logically accurate, Davison undertakes to shew that the primi- 
tive and patriarchal offerings were not cxpiatoiy. lie makes 
out his case, however, with doubtful success. One thing is 
unquestionable, viz., that some sacrifices under the law were 
really piacular — those offered for such transgressions as were 
not punished by the laws of the state, or which were only known 
to the conscience of the individual — in other words, sin and tres- 
pass offerings. Wliat then was the idea which the people con- 
nected with the slaying of animals appropriated to these cases ? 
What notion prompted the act of their presentation ? We 
answer that tliey were regarded as possessing an atoning, 
expiatory power — tliat they were substituted in place of the sinner 
who brought them, bearing tlie punishment of hLs transgression 
and so procuring its pardon from (iod. liy their means sins 
were taken away and covered. The Deity was appeased. This 
view is supported by Lev. xvii. 11 : “For the lil'e of the flesh is 
in the blood, and 1 have given it to you upon tlie altar, to make 
an atonement lor your souls : for it is the blood that maketh an 
atonement for the soul.'' Here it is stated that the life of the 
animal, wliich was in the blood, was given for the life of the 
oflerer. The former was in pkee of the 

of the hitter. The same opinion is confirmed by the fact of the 
blood being sprinkled ; signifying that the life was scattered and 
annihihited. Something more therefore teas i)dended than the 
mere slaying of the animals, as in the case of other bloody sacri- 
fices. The act of sprinkling was symbolical, implying that the 
person who offered the sacirifice had forfeited his life ; and that 
the life of the animal was forfeited instead. Another argument 
is founded on the analogy of various other sacrifices. Thus in the 
covenant -sacrifice, a heifer was divided into two pieces between 
which the contracting parties passed; signifying that if they 
were guilty of perjury, the same fate as the victim’s might befal 
them (Jer. xxxiv. 18, etc., Gen. xv. 17). Thus the penalty 
that would overtake the offending party was represented by the 
death of the victim. There is another rite v^ch shews the 


1 Remains, p. 63 ot seqq. 
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same idea. A murder whose perpetrator was unknown was 
expiated by the elders and judges of the nearest city washing 
their hands over a slain heifer, and asserting that they had not 
shed the blood of the murdered man. Their guilt was thus 
supposed to be washed away and transferred to the victim. 

13e merciful, O Lord, unto thy peoj)lo Israel whom thou hast 
redeemed, and laj" not innocent blood unto thy j^eoplo IsmeTs 
charge: and the blood shall be forgiven them’’ {Deut. xxi. 8). 
The substitution of the innocent for the guiltj" is also implied tn 
the ceremony of ihe scape-goaf^ where the sins of the whole people 
were translerred to the head of the goat let loose, that it might 
cany them away. Thus the idea that one creature might take 
the place of another, and endure tlie punishment supposed to 
be due, is not foreign to the Old lY'stainent. A'icarious satis- 
faction appears more or less jdainlv in various parts of the 
Bible. A\* e see it in 2 8am. xii. 14, 15, where the child bom to 
David was jnuiished with death for the sin of the father ; and 
also in tlie same book, wliere his crime in numbering the people 
was expiatcxl by three days’ pestilence (xxiv. 10, etc.) It is 
like\\dse contained in Isaiah liii. 4, etc., where the suffering 
nation atones by its sorrows for the sins that had been com- 
mitted; satisfaction being clearly intimated. In like manner, 
the substitution of piaeular victims in ])lac‘e of sinners is sup- 
ported by tlie use of the tenn NISH in Gen. xxxi. dO, where it 
means, with tlie accusative, to atone 1o)% literally to make good the 
loss of a thing, implying suhstitntlon and comjxnsaiion. The 
notion of reparation which it here conveys presupposes that of 
substitution. The word is used of cjrjfiation or atonement, in the 
book of Leviticus. So the tenn denoting the price of 
expiation, ransom, an equivalent to another thing ; as ajipcars 
from Isaiah xliii. d, I gave for thy ransom.” The noun 

comes from the verb ‘ISS to expiate, primarily to cover, i.c., to 
re^nove or forgive sin ; and seems to shew that the idea of substi- 
tution is involved in the verb as apjdied to atonement.^ 

Traces of the same idea of atonement are found in other nations 
of antiquity. By means of piaeular victims, it was thought 
that the anger of the gods and impending punishment were 
averted, because the slain animals suffered the penalty due to the 
offender, in his stead. Thus Herodotus relates, that among the 
Egyptians, imprecations were uttered over the heads of the vic- 
tims in these words : ‘‘ Should any evil be impending over us 
sacrificing, or over all Egj^pt, let it be turned upon this head.” 
The historian adds, that the custom prevailed throughout the 
land.2 To the same effect Caesar writes of the Gauls, “ the whole 

' See De Wette, Opusciila, p. 20 et seqq. • Lib. ii. cap. 39. 
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nation i» exceedingly addicted to superstitious rites ; on which 
account those who are visited with severer diseases, as well as 
persons amid battles and dangers, either immolate men for vic- 
tims, or vow that they will immolate them, and use the Druids 
as instruments in such sacrifices, because they think that the 
immortal gods cannot be appeased otherwise than by giving up 
the life of a man for a man, etc.’’^ The Romans had the same 
sentiments, as appears from Ovid : 

“ Sparc ; a small victim dies for a small person, 

Take, I pray you, a heart for a heart, entrails for entrails; 

We give you this life for a better one.”* 

The author of the disiichs bearing the name of Cato has the 
like idea.^ The tiling is ajitly illustrated by a passage in Por- 
phyrj’' : “ At first notliing with life was sacrificed to the gods ; 
there was not even a law respecting it, because it was forbidden 
by the law of nature. But at certain times the story is that 
they first offer a rictim, requiring a life for a life.’’^ The Jewish 
doctors have the same riew, viz., that a victim was offered up in 
place of him who brought it — an animal for a soul.^ 

Manj^ objections have been made to this idea of sacrifice by 
Sykes, Sueskind, Steiidel, Klaibcr, Bahr, and others. Yet it 
appears to us the most natural, as it is most in harmony with 
the notions of the ancient Hebrews. Biihr^s peculiar and arti- 
ficial theory of symbolical substitution has been rightly rejected 
by Kurtz, Do Wette,*^ and Winer. ^ 

Though tlic idea of expiation was not connected with the 
earliest sacrifices, Ave cannot deny the existence of piacular burnt- 
offerings before the law. We admit that it w’as not the primitive 
conception, or that which prompted the first offerings. Fruits 
of the cartli wxtc the oldest ; and along with them such things 
as milk, honey, etc. Hence t/w original idea was that of grati- 
tude for benefits received. As they w ere in use among the most 
ancient peoples, Abraham must have been accustomed to see 
them at Ur w hence he emigrated. Because the gods were sup- 
posed to have bodily appetites like men, flesh was presented to 
them as an acceptable thing, cither in a raw state or prepared in 
the way they liked best. This is a gross notion, but not impro- 
bable on that account. Sometimes the deity was gratified wdth 
the pleasant savour, wdien it was supposed he did not partake of 
the flesh. Abraham continued the practice of sacrifice. But 

^ De hello Galileo, Lib. vi. cap. 15. * Fasti, IJb. vi. 160. 

• See Grotius de Satisfuctionc, cap. 10. * Do abstinentia, lib. iv. cap. 15. 

• See chap. iii. of the book Ueachith Chochma ; and Sepher Minkagim^ fol, 45, 
chap. ii. 

• Mosaisches Opfer, p. 32, et seqq. ’ Archaeologie, p. 267. 

® Boalwdrterbttch, art. Siilmopfer, vol. ii., p. 544, third edition. 
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the God-consciousness that brought him forth from the sur- 
rounding idolatries, could not retain the heathen notion of sacri- 
fice. In offering holocausts, he thought of the one true God, in 
whose immediate presence he lived and acted. The desire to 
preserve the favour of Jehovah, as well as gratitude for kind- 
nesses already received, prompted him to present his offerings. 
Whether his mind was wholly free from the anthropomorphism 
of the heathen may be questioned ; especially as we find a much 
later person, and one too who represented a national tradition 
not the oldest, employing the language, “ the Lord smelled a 
sweet savour, and the Lord said in liis heart, I will not again 
curse the ground any more,” etc. (Gen. viii. 21. See also Lev. 
i. 9, 13 ; Xum. xv. 7.) 

It is difficult to detennine whether the idea of expiation 
which belonged to certain sacrifices under the law commonly 
termed piacular, originated with Moses himself, or was a later 
conception. Perhaps shi and trespass-qfferings were not insti- 
tuted by so wise a legislator tcith that intoit ; as if sins could in 
reality be expiated or blotted out by such means. We incline 
to the belief that, though he did not so apjx)int tliem, a later 
age viewed them in that light ; for they are wordixl to imply 
it. They present in consequence a phase of deterioration. 
Burnt-offerings generally, or holocausts, to whicli a kind of 
piacular rirtue had been long attached, were retained by Moses, 
who introduced the additional ceremony of imj)osition of hands, 
giving them increased significuncy. It is well known that 
though the essentixil parts of the ritual in the I^entateuch pro- 
ceeded from Moses hinLS(‘lf‘, the composition and various portions 
did not. The ilosaic elements were in a high seiLse divine^ 
because the legislator had the Spirit of God in large measure. 
The idea of the theocracy was a revelation to him, Ilis con- 
sciousness of the divine w as remarkably pure. So far forth his 
legal appointments may be called divine. Of course he did not 
believe that the blood of animals could in itself take away sin. 
Slain beasts were no more, in his view, than ethical signs in- 
tended to stimulate the conscience and keep alive a sense of sin. 
Whether and how far Moses and the Jews throughout the 
period covered by the Old Testament writings connected the 
death of Christ with the expiatory sacrifices of the law, w^c need 
not stop to inquire. The proof that he distinctly did so appears to 
us defective, at least in the canonical Jewish Scriptures. Indeed 
a suffering Messiah is not seen there ; as all recent critics allow 
who have examined the subject without prejudice. Yet this 
fact is not inconsistent with the hypothesis, that when Moses 
instituted sacrifice with a symbolical intent out of the high 
sphere of God-consciousness, he may have perceived their ulti- 
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mate object. His consciotrsness, clear though it was up to a cer- 
tain extent, may have been moved, without his personal know- 
ledge towards the ordination of offerings of far-roaching import. 
It is because many think that the expiatory sacrifices of the law 
were originally designed as t3q)es of the lledeemer’s atonement 
before the eyes of the Jews, that they assert a direct divine 
command for their institution. But it is unphilosophical, as 
well as unscriptural, to separate the divine and human by an 
irreconcilable gulf, as though the latter could not be harmoni- 
ously blended with the former. Instead of saying therefore 
that the rite of piacular sacrifice was a sjmbolicaL action at it% 
commencement^ we prefer calling it an ethical symbol, designed 
by Moses to influence the conscience. Awakened conscience 
prompted it. Moses perceived its natural operation oii the 
hearts of a sinful people. It was to be a standing memorial 
of what the sinner deserved. There is no foundation in the 
Old Testament for asserting that the great legislator of the 
Jews intended it as a representation of the sufferings and death 
of Messiah, or a declaration of the doctrine included in that 
future fact. The latter part of Isaiah, rightly interpreted, does 
not justify that h}^)othesis; much less any psalm, or part of 
Danicra prophecies. 

Having thus considered the sin and trespass-ojferings in rela- 
tion to their piacular power we may observe, that bumt-offerings 
generally, or holocausts, (niS^y)» most common of all sacri- 
fices, must be classed with the former so far as some idea of pro- 
pitiation was associated vdth them. They were older than the 
sin and trespass-oblations, which arose indeed out of them, as a 
species referring to specific transgressions. They were a general 
sjTubolical expression of pious devotion to God, presented to 
him to gain his favour. But we cannot exclude from them 
some notion of expiation, though it was neither definite nor dis- 
tinct, as in the case of trespass and sin-offerings. We have thus 
arrived at an answer to the question whether the sacrifices 
offered prior to Moses were expiatory. Being holocausts, they 
were so ; though the notion of expiation attached to them, was 
vague and indefinite. It was of a floating nature, not having 
reached clearness or definiteness. In retaining them, Moses had 
ethical symbols in view. But his design was imperfectly appre- 
hended by a sensuous people, since wc find that a specific power 
or efficacy to take away sin was afterwards attributed to them. 
Here was a return to the idea of ages prior to Moses, with the 
additional circumstance of giving it a fixity which it had not 
before. The ethical significancy was obscured in proportion as 
the offerings were supposed to have virtue in themselves of mak- 
ing satisfaction for sin. 
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But althougli constrained to reject the view, that the ancient 
sacrifices were originally designed as sjmbols, emblenw, and 
representations of the great work, for the effecting of which the 
Messiah was promised to fallen man,’’^ we believe that the feel- 
ings of the human mind which prompted them at first belonged 
to the high region of consciousness which is akin to the divine, 
the image of God being in it. That region of the mind has un- 
conscious, as well as conscious, aspirations. It gro^s after unseen 
and future realities. In this case, as in others, it felt after the 
great fact that purity of conscience is needed in man to bring him 
his true position. Such purity could not be attained by him- 
as he is. It could only be realised in lo\ung communion of 
spirit with God. The power of Jehovah appearing in humanity 
could alone effect it fullJ^ Hence the manifestation of Christ in 
his life and death was its ultimate accomplishment. The life and 
death of the Son of God in oxir own nature, becoming a motive 
power to raise men to be heirs of God, realised all the anticipa- 
tions that lay beneath men’s superstitious notions of sacrifice, 
deansing the worshipper’s conscience from dead works and 
creating him a new man, with the life of God active within 
him. The manifestation of Messiah to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself, was the very thing in which the undefined 
longings of the human heart, wandering and wayward, could 
repose with entire satisfaction. Their perfect consummation lay 
in that great fact. 


* Pye Smith on the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Christ, p. 19, second edition. 
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I. Contents. — ^The book of Numbers may be divided into the 
following sections : — 

1. The numbering of the people by Moses, with Levitical re- 
gulations inserted, chapters i.“X. 10. 

2. Description of their march from Sinai to Kadesh, with the 
occurrences at Kadesh and mount Ilor, chapters x. 11-xxi. 3. 

3. Breaking up of the encampment at Hor, with the march 
to Zared, and the conquest of Sihon or the country east of 
Jordan; journey to Bashan, and Balaam’s utterances, chapters 
xxi. 4-xxiv. 

4. Their settlement in the cast- Jordan country, and second 
numbering of the people, witli the law of inheritance, chapters 
xxv.-xxvii. 

5. An additional section relating to offerings and vows, 
chapters xxviii.-xxx. 

6. This division consists of various appendixes relating to the 
spoiling of the Midianites, the division of the prey, a Hst of the 
Israelite encampments, boimdaries of the promised land, free 
cities, and a law about the inheritance of daughters, chapters 
xxxi.-xxxvi. 

God commands Moses to take a census of the people. After 
mentioning the princes of the tribes, the number of every tribe 
is given. The census was made on the first day of the second 
month of the year; and included all the males from twenty 
years old and upward who were fit for war, except those of the 
tribe of Ijcvi. The whole number was found to be 603,550, ue.y 
Reuben, 46,500; Simeon, 59,300; Gad, 45,650 ; Judah, 74,600; 
Issachar, 54,400 ; Zebulun, 57,400 ; Ephraim, 40,500 ; Manasseh, 
32,200 ; Benjamin, 35,400 ; Dan, 62,700 ; Asher, 41,500 ; Naph- 
tali, 63,400. The tribe of Judah was the most powerful and 
numerous ; that of Manasseh the least so. The reason why the 
Levites were exempted was, because they had to attend to the 
service of the Lord. After this, the position of each tribe in the 
camp is determined. On every one of the four sides of the 
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tabernacle three tribes were to pitch their tents, each tribe 
under its own general, and each division composed of the three 
tribes with one exception commanded by the general of the most 
numerous of the three. The camp of Judah, in the east or 
front of the tabernacle, embraced the tribe of J udah with those 
of Iss&char and Zebulun. The western camp, the camp of 
Ephraim, embraced the three tribes of Ephraim, Manasseh, and 
Benjamin. The camp of Reuben on the south embraced the 
three tribes of Reuben, Simeon, and Gad. The fourth camp on 
the north, that of Dan, embraced that of Dan, Asher, and Naph- 
tali. The Lerites are now numbered ; that tribe having bi^ii 
set apart to the service of the Lord in place of the first-bom of 
all the tribes. It now consisted of three families descended 
from Leri's thi-ee sons Gershon, Kohath, and Merari. The 
entire number of them, including all the males above a month 
old, was 22,300, according to verses 22, 28, 34; but 22,000 
according to the thirty-ninth verse, wliich latter is followed in 
the context; as we sec from the forty-third and forty-sixth 
verses. Yarious hj^theses have been resorted to for the pur- 
pose of remoring the contradiction. Thus Kennicott conjectures 
that instead of *1 in the twenty-second verse, equivalent to 200, 
a copyist wrote by mistake ^ final, 500, which reconciles 
the numbers. But it is not likely that the final letters were so 
ancient. Houbigant and Michaelis account for the discrepancy 

by supposing the accidental omission of tlie letter h in 
(verse 28), whence the word became six. It is more usual 


to regard 300 as the number of the first-born, whicli is deducted 
from the gross amount of the Levitical family. But this solu- 
tion, as Kurtz remarks,^ is imtenable, because if the first-born 
are not numbered among the Levites, the point must have been 
regarded in the partial sums as well as tlie sum total. Besides, 
the small number of the first-born, 300, is ill-proportioned to 
that of the whole people, being in relation to 22,300 only one 
to seventy-four. Here, however, it has been said without 
authority, that when the first child was a female, no first-bom 
was reckoned in a family ; and that first-bom sons who wore 
themselves heads of families did not come into the census. 
Equally unauthorised is Palfrey's aasertion that two, three, and 
four generations composed one family ; and that in each do- 
mestic establishment there was reckoned only one first-bom, 
who was the head of the family after the common ancestor.^ 
Each of the three Levitical families under the direction of its 
own chief had a peculiar charge, to be executed by its males of 


' Geschichte des alten Bundes, vol. ii. p. 336. 

^ Academical Lectures on the Jewish Seriptures, etc., vol. i. p. 317, note 
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an age from thirty to fifty years old. The number of the first- 
born males belonging to all the tribes being ascertained as 
273 more than that of the males of the Levitical family for 
whom they had been exchanged, each one of the 273 was 
allowed to be redeemed at the price of five shekels ; and was 
thus exempted from the priestly service. 

The fourth chapter contains a particular accoimt of what the 
Levitical families had to do req)ectively ; with the entire number 
of each. The Kohathites, 2750 in number, w’ere to have 
charge of the furniture of the sanctuary when on the march ; 
removing and replacing it when the camp was broken up and 
formed. Tlie Gerslionites, 2630 in number, were to take care 
of the curtains, coverings, and hangings of the tabernacle. The 
Merarites, 3200 in number, had charge of the boards, bars, 
pillars, sockets, pins, cords, etc., of the sacred edifice; all the 
solid parts. The last two parties were under the direction of 
Ithamar, Aaron’s son ; and all three under Eleazar. In the 
camp, the Kohathites were to pitch on the south side of the 
tabernacle*, the Gerslionites on the west side, and the Mera- 
rites on the north side; whereas the tents of Moses and the 
priests wore to be on the cast, before the taliemacle. 

The direction rosjx'cting the exclusion from the camp of lepers 
and others affected with ceremonial uneleanness, was already 
given in the book of Leviticus (compare Lev. xiii. 46, xi. 39, 40, 
XV. 1-13). Why it is repeated here cannot be easily seen. 
Nothing is ordained respecting the leper in this place that had 
not been said before. It has b(*en thought by Palfrey,^ that the 
law respecting lep(*rs is repeated in order to be extended to the 
other cases of uneleanness, which, though before treated, had 
been subject to a less rigid regulation. Not very different is 
the opinion of Ranke, ~ who, in endeavouring to shew the pro- 
priety of the position occupied by the verses v. 1-4, supposes 
that there is a farther development of the rule in Leviticus, to 
which reference is had, and which is shewn to be seriously 
meant as well as more rigorously enforced. But where is the 
evidence that the regulation here given is later than the cor- 
responding one in Leviticus ? The truth seems to be, that the 
two betray different writers originally, though they are now 
in the Elohist. This is followed by a law respecting restitu- 
tion in the case of trespasses. In Lev. vi. 6, 7, it had been 
enacted, that the guilty person, besides the trespass-offering, 
should make restitution to the aggrieved party by giving a 
fifth part of the price at which tlie injury done was rated. 
To this it is here annexed, that should the injured party 

^ Academical Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures, etc., vol. i. pp, 323, 324, 

* Untersuchungen ueber den Pentateuch, li, p. 140, 
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have died and left no legal representative, the faulty person 
should still pay to the priest the due amount of restitution. A 
more appropriate place for this additional point, would have 
been Lev. v. 19, etc., to which it is an appendix. Ranke ^ fails 
to justify its present place. It is added that it shoidd be at the 
option of the offerer to give the oblation to whatever priest he 
pleased ; to whom it shoidd afterward belong. The rest of the 
chapter is occupied with the law of jealousies — an ordeal by 
which the innocence or guilt of a suspected wife might be esta- 
blished beyond question. We agree Tinth those who think that 
the custom was more ancient than Moses, and that it is not now 
enjoined for the first time by divine authority, as if it were a 
new process, but is merely divested of its atrocities and placed 
imder the supervision of the prieste. An old test is retained in 
deference to the popular superstitions which it would not have 
been wise to resist altogether. Doubtless the ordeal prescribed 
would tend to prevent the crime of adultery, operating as a 
salutarj" check. The jealousy of the Orientals has led most of 
them to resort to similar exj)^ients, of which we find numerous 
traces. 

The sixth chapter contains the law of the Nazarites, 
persons who voluntarily took upon them vows of peculiar 
sanctity. It is enacted that they should abstain from the use of 
wine and strong drink, from every natural or manufactured 
product of the v^ine, allow their hair to grow long, refrain from 
mourning for nearest relatives, and not approach any dead body. 
Should they happen to be polluted by the sight of a dead body, 
they were to be purified seven days in the usual way prescribed. 
On the eighth day they were to begin again the series of con- 
secrated days; and when the term specified in the vow had 
expired, they were appointed to come to the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation and offer sacrifices of all the different 
kinds. It is probable that this was an Eg\q)tian custom, not a 
new institution. The Egj^ptians and other ancient nations were 
accustomed to allow their hair to grow in honour of particular 
deities. The Hebrew legislator, however, exercising a prudence 
suited to the circumstances, did not suddenly abrogate the 
custom, though he manifestly disapproved of it; but merely 
regulated it, prescribing such accompaniments as would make it 
inconvenient, costly, troublesome, and infrequent. In this man- 
ner it would gradually fall into disuse. WTien practised it was 
performed with reference to the true God, and not in honour of 
idols. The manner in which the Nazarite vow is introduced 
favours the view of its having been an existing usage: When 


^ Untersuchungen ueber den Pentateuch, ii. p. 1 13 et seqq. 
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either man or woman shall separate themselves to vow a vow of 
a Nazarite, to separate themselves/^ etc. This is followed by 
the form of benediction which Aaron and the priests were 
directed to pronounce upon the people. 

The seventh chapter enumerates the offerings presented by 
the princes of the several tribes for the sanctuary. These were 
made, from Judah to Naphtali, in the order in which the re- 
spective tribes were arranged round the tabernacle. Each 
brought an ox ; and every two a wagon for transporting the 
tabernacle at the breaking up of the camp. Each besides con- 
tributed a silver charger worth 130 shekels, and a^^silver bowl of 
70 shekels, both full of fine flour mixed with oil for a meat- 
offering ; one golden 8|X)on, ten shekels in weight, full of in- 
cense ; one young bullock, one ram, one lamb of the first year 
for a bumt-oflering, one kid of the goats for a sin-offering, two 
oxen, five rams, five he-goats, and five lambs of the first year 
for a sacrifice of peace-offerings. Each prince brought his gifts 
and offerings on one day ; J^alishon prince of Judah commenc- 
ing the series. All those were free-will gifts, by which the 
princes manifested their zeal for the earthly habitation of 
Jehovah. The oxen and w'agons were distributed among the 
Levites. The last verse of the chapter has a fragmentary 
aspect, as if it had belonged to a larger section and had been 
inserted in the present place without regard to the order or 
connection. ‘‘ When Moses was gone into the tabernacle of the 
congregation to speak mth him ” (W!<> Nothing appears in 
the context to which inti alludes. Ranke refers to the parallel 
instance of Psalm civ. 2, where a pronoun stands abruptly in 
the same way.‘ But the parallel scarcely justifies the pronomi 
without an antecedent, because Psalm civ. was cither a part of 
the prcccniing one at first ; or the name of God is designedly 
suppressed that the questions in the fifth and sixth verses might 
^appear more natural and striking. Besides, poetry uses a license 
which prose cannot employ. If the pronoim’s reference be left 
for the reader to gather from the whole chapter, and fi'om 
Ex. XXV. 22 more especially, this could scarcely be attributed to 
a writer like Moses, because it would shew loose inaccuracy. 
Houbigant refers the pronoun to the eleventh verse of the 
chapter, where the Lord is represented as speaking to Moses; 
and supposes that the relation in the eighty-ninth verse is a 
continuation of the eleventh. But this is not natural. Rosen- 
miiller^ again takes the verse as introductory to the eighth 
chapter. But in that case there is an unnecessary repetition, 
viz., verse 89, ‘‘ and he spake imto him immediately followed 

* Untersuchungen ueber den Pentateuch, ii. p. 150 ot seqq. • Scholia ad. Ycrs. 
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by viii. 1, ^‘and the Lord spake unto Moses/’ etc. The verse in 
question seems to us a detached fragment originally belonring 
to a larger paragraph, which the redactor put here without 
respect to order or connection, as Vater^ long ago thought ; and 
Eanke, with all his laboured wordiness, has not succeeded in 
justifying the propriety of the place it now occupies. Knobel 
merely contents himself with saying that it is loosely attached 
to the preceding context.^ 

It has been thought by some that the seventli chapter oc- 
cupies a wrong place. It should, as they suppose, bo after Ex. 
xl. 16, where the erection and anointing of the tabernacle are 
described. Appeal is made to the expression DV3 in the day, in 
the first verse, the day of dedication ; and also to the tenth verse. 
It is eiudent, however, that no stress can be laid on the word 
DV2 here ; for the literal sense of it is contradicted by the fact 
that the presentation occupied twelve days. AVe are unable to see 
the alleged unsuitableness of the position occupied by the chapter. 
There is no reason for belie^dng tliat these donations were made 
immediately after the dedication of the tabeniacle. This appears 
from the sixth and seventh verses, where the gifts of wagons and 
oxen are mentioned, and these were not needed till after the sepa- 
rate services of the Levites had been assigned, not long before 
the breaking up of the camp which suggested them. The ar- 
rangement of the respective tribes round about the tabernacle 
made at the beginning of the second montli is also presup]:x)sed ; 
inasmuch as the donations of the princes are presented in the 
same order. And it is not difficidt to obserA e an increase in the 
liberalitj^ of the people. Wlien the tabernacle with its furniture 
was erected, the congregation of Israel had contributed most 
liberally, but they had done so at the request of Closes and the 
command of Jehovah (Ex. xxv. 2, xxxv. 5j. While therefore 
there was nothing compulsory in their contributions, tliey were 
suggested from without. After such gracious manife8tation& 
of God, it might have been expected that the gratitude of the 
people w’ould give expression to itself in perfcctljy" spontaneous 
offerings, of which the preceding were only a foretaste ; and 
this takes place accordingly. The free effusion of thankful 
hearts is exhibited in the donations specified in the chapter. 
Hence the liberality of the congregation had advanced to a 
higher stage. 

The eighth chapter commences wdth directions respecting the 
lighting of the lamps ; after wEich the ceremonies for conse- 
crating the Levites are given. The term of their service is then 
stated, somewEat differently from its mention before. 


* Commentar ueLcr den Pentateuch, iii, p. 89. * Exeget. Handbuch, xiii, p. 34, 
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In the first fourteen verses of the ninth chapter, the passover 
was commanded to be kept on the fourteenth day of the first 
month of the second year after the exodus, and it was observed 
accordingly. A question arose respecting its observance, which 
had now to be settled. Certain men who had been defiled by a 
dead body could not keep the passover on the day appoint^, 
and consulted Moses about their duty. On asking the Lord, 
he received the direction that whoever was hindered by unclean- 
ness or ima voidable absence from keeping the passover on the 
proper dav, should observe it on the same day of the second 
month, i’his paragraph is followed by a statement of the signal 
by which the encampment and marches were regulated. When 
the cloud was lifted up from the tabernacle, the Israelites 
journeyed ; when it rested upon it, they abode in their tents. 

In addition to the visible signal of the fiery cloud, audible 
signals were appointed. Two silver trumpets were to be blown 
by the priests for various purposes, ci^fil, ecclesiastical, and 
military. 

On the 20th day of the second month, in the second year, the 
Israelites took tlieir departure from the wilderness of Sinai 
where they had been encamped for the space of eleven months, 
and rested in Paran, The order of their march is minutely 
given. Moses earnestly requests Ilobab to remain with him as 
his guide. This appears to indicate that the pillar of cloud and 
fire did not supersede the necessity of human prudence and pre- 
caution. It could not have served as a complete guide for every 
purpose, else the lU’geiit request of Moses to Hobab would be 
unmeaning. Tlie stopping and marching could only have been 
indicatcKl by it in a general way, leaving considerable latitude 
for human judgment. The few words which Moses used when 
the ark removed and rested, are sujq)osed by Palfrey,^ with 
great probability, to have been the first verses of hjinns em- 
ploved on these occasions. 

I'hc eleA^enth chapter commences with the relation of a fire 
which consumed persons that were in the uttermost parts of the 
camp. It is said to have arisen because the people complained. 
Different explanations of the fire have been adopted. Some 
think that the camp was struck by lightning, and that this set 
fire to the dry shrubbery among which the Israelites had pitched 
their camp. Lo Clcrc and Faber refer it to the simoom, a fiery 
j^tilontial wind. Dnisius, followed by Palfrey, refers it to the 
divine displeasure. According to this, there is a concise state- 
ment in the first three verses of the pestilence afterwards related. 
The Israelites thought that the deadly disease was inflicted upon 


1 Academical Lectures, yoI. i. p, 3i0. 
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them by God as a punishment for their murmuring. But wo 
prefer tne view which looks upon the camp as struck with light- 
ning ; an occurrence which the Israelites, in common with all 
rude peoples, attributed to the displeasure of God. The manner 
in winch the fourth verse is introduced is not very natural, on 
the supposition that the three preceding verses furnish a concise 
statement of the more detailed narrative commencing with it. 
The place was called Taberah^ because of the fire. At Moses's 
intercession the fire was quenched. Scarcely, however, had it 
been extinguished, when the spirit of discontent, which had 
been smothered, but not wholly suppressed, appeared again in 
reckless complaint. The mixed multitude,’’ or in other words, 
those who had accompanied the Israelites from Egypt, broke 
out into mutinous language on account of their limited supply 
of food, so different from the abundant variety they had enjoyed 
in Eg\q)t. The discontent soon spread among the Israelites. 
Under such cii^cum stances Moses complains of the heavy respon- 
sibility resting on his shoulders. In answer to the twofold 
complaint of his servant, Jehovah prox-ides a twofold consolation 
and help. He is directed to choose seventy men who should 
divide the burden with him ; and is commissioned to promise 
the people a miraculous provision for a wliole month. Accord- 
ingly flocks of quails are driven by the wind, and spread round 
about the camp. But wdiile the luiwholesome food is yet be- 
tween their teeth, a pestilence breaks out, to xvhich numbers fall 
victims. 

AVhen it is said that the quails were “ two cubits high upon 
the face of the earth,” the meaning is not that they Liy in heaps 
of that height round about the camp, but that they flew at that 
distance above the ground. The latter is given by the Vulgate, 
Jonathan, Philo, and others. But the Psalmist (in Ps. Ixxviii. 26, 
etc.) appears to have understood the passage in the foimer sense, 
when he says, ** He caused an east xvind to blow in the heaven ; 
and by his power he brought in the south xvind. lie rained 
flesh also upon them as dust, and ieathered fuwds like as the 
sand of the sea ; and he let it fall in the midst of their camp, 
round about their habitations.” It is not necessary, however, 
to press this sense, as if it implied that the quails lay piled up 
in neaps of two cubits liigh to the distance of a day’s jour- 
ney on every side of the camp. The prefix 3 in as 

Kurtz remarks,^ appears to forbid that interpretation. Nor is it 
meant that there were heaps of such height scattered here and 
there with empty spaces between, through which the people 
could go when gathering them ; as RosenmuUer after Bochart 


^ Geschichte des alien Bnndes, toI. ii. p. 379, 
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imagines. In consequence of the great mortality among the 
Israelites from eating too many quails, the name of the place 
was called Kibroth-hattaavah. Thence they journeyed to Haze- 
roth. 

The twelfth chapter relates the jealousy and disaffection of 
Miriam and Aaron against Moses. The cause is said to have 
been his having married an Ethiopian or rather Cushite woman, 
while his relatives intimate that Jehovah spake by them as well 
as by him, Miriam and Aaron were called out to the tabernacle 
of the congregation ; and Jehovah, descending in the pillar of 
cloud, announced from it that his serv’^ant Moses was entrusted 
with all his house, and that there was none equal to him among 
all the prophets. Miriam was smitten vuth leprosy. Aaron was 
spared, perhaps on accoimt of his immediate rej^entance; and 
besought Moses to intercede for his sister. At his prayer accord- 
ingly she was healed, but was shut out of the camp, as unclean, 
for the space of seven days, at the end of which time the people 
removed from Hazcroth, and pitched their camp in Paran. 

It has been questioned whether the Cushite woman whom 
Moses nuirried be identical with Zipporah. Against their iden- 
tity it has been said that Zipporah was a Midianitey not a Cushite, 
Bochart^ has laboured to shew that the Midianites and the 
Cushites are the same ]^)cople, which hardly agrees with Gen. 
X. 6. The name Cush as a geographical designation is of wide 
significance, comprehending a large and imdcfined extent of 
territory. It is possible that Miriam and Aaron might have 
used the name in a limited sense, and with a contemptuous 
reference to Zipporah as a Cushite or Hamite. It appears to 
us, however, that the additional clause in the first verse of the 
twelfth chapter, for he had marrit^ an Ethiopian (Cushite) 
woman,” is adverse to any other acceptation of the appellation 
than the usual and projx3r one. Nor is it likely that Miriam 
and Aaron would have become ill-affected against their brother 
nm, on account of a woman whom he had married forty years 
before. The case is scarcely met by the remark or assumption 
that as Moses was now raised to so peculiar an authority over 
his coimtrymcn, his alliance vith a foreigner might be seized on 
as a groimd of complaint, and his obligation to divorce her be 
urged. Although therefore this marriage is never spoken of 
in any other place, it is more probable that another than Zip- 
porah is meant. We must suppose either that Moses had mar- 
ried the Cushite woman before his flight fi’om Egypt ; or that he 
had espoused her shortly before in the wilderness. According 
to the latter, Zipporah was dead; for the Mosaic law, though 


' Phaleg. iv. 2. 
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tolerating, did not sanction polygamy. Cushites may have been 
found among the mixed people who nad accompaniea the Israel- 
ites out of Egj^t ; or a Cushite tribe may have been in the 
desert with which Moses came in contact. 

At the command of God Moses sends out twelve men, one 
from each tribe, to explore the land of Caniuin and report what 
kind of people and cities it possessed. They traversed the whole 
country from north to soutli, and returned after forty days to 
the camp at Kadesh, bringing with them from a valley in the 
vicinity of Hebron, called Eshcol, a cluster of grapes, with 
specimens of pomegranates and figs, in attestation of the fertility 
of the land. They related, however, that its inhabitants were 
so powerful and so well secured in their fenced cities, that it 
would be idle to attempt to dispossess them. Thus they brought 
back an evil report. But Joshua and Caleb were of a difierent 
opinion, and endeavoured to animate the people, assuring them 
that vdth proper energy, and confidence in the promises of God, 
they might at once make a successful inroad and conquer the 
land. This news led the people to murmur against Closes and 
Aaron, and to express a strong wish to return to Egypt under 
the leadership of a new captain. Thoiigh Joshua and Caleb 
endeavoured to still them, the people were only the more ex- 
cited, and had almost stoned them.* God threatens to smite 
them with the pestilence ; but Moses intercedes for them, and 
obtains pardon. They are told that thcysliould not enter into 
the land, except Joshua and Caleb; but that their children 
should be brought into it. The ten men who had returned T^dth 
the evil report are suddenly cut oft*. Ashamed of their late 
fears, and deeply grieAdng for their misconduct, the people now 
persist in attacking a party of the inhabitants of the country 
contrary to Moses’s remonstrances, but are defeated with great 
slaughter, and driven back to Iloimah. 

The fifteenth chapter contains some new Levitical regulations. 
Additions were to be made to the burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings, when the people should have come into possession of 
Canaan. The same law is also prescribed for the stranger or 
transient sojourner in the country. It is enacted besides, that a 
loaf made from the first gatherings of all kinds of grain should 
be brought to the priests by each householder. This of course 
was additional to the two loaves already prescribed, and was only 
to take effect after the establishment in Canaan. Whoever vio- 
lated these laws regarding off’erings, ignorantly, was to manifest 
his repentance by presenting a sin-off‘ering ; but whoever trans- 
OTessed them presumptuously was to be cut off* from the people. 
We have next an incident related of a sabbath-breaker, who 
was detected in the act of gathering sticks on the seventh day. 
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After Moses had sought divine direction as to the manner in 
which execution should take place, the culprit is stoned. This 
is given as an example of the sins of presumption just men- 
tioned, and the punishment there threatened. The chapter 
concludes with a brief regulation respecting fringes and blue 
ribands on the national dress, as a sort of livery or badge, 
to remind the people that they were a kingdom of priests, a 
holy nation. 

While the Israelites were still at Kadesh a new rebellion 
broke out. The Lcvite Korah formed a conspiracy with the 
Reubenites, Dathan, Abiram, and On, to overthrow the new 
arrangements. Alleging that the entire congregation was holy, 
they thought that Moses and Aaron had no right to raise them- 
selves above others. The intention was to place Korah at the 
head of a priesthood chosen out of the different tribes by the . 
voice of the people, and to re-instate the tribe of Reuben in the 
lost privileges of birth-right. Two hundred and fifty leading 
men had been gained over by the conspirators. Moses separated 
the people from the tents occupied by the rebels. An earth- 
quake swallowed up all the men that appertained unto Korah, 
and their houses, and all their goods while on the following 
day, a sudden plague cut oti‘ many thousands for their discon- 
tent, until Aaron presented himself with incense on behalf of 
the i^eoplc, and the plague was stayed. 

The seventeenth chapter relates how every one of the twelve . 
tribes brought his staff marked with the name of the prince of 
the tribe to the tabernacle, and awaited the divine decision 
respecting the precedence of one of their number, to be given in 
a miraculous form. When examined on the following day, 
Aaron ^8 rod was found to have budded, blossomed, and yielded 
almonds ; while the other eleven remained in the state they had 
been, as deposited in the tabernacle before the Lord. Accord- 
ingly the former was laid up in the holy of holies before the 
ark of the covenant, as a standing memorial against the rebels. 
Such is the miraculous testimony given in Aaron’s favour. Pro- 
bably the object of it was not to establish his priesthood, since 
that seems to have been already done by the divine judgment 
on the rebels ; but rather to shew the heads of the tribes that 
he was superior to them all. 

The eighteenth chapter contains a repetition of provisions 
already given, with several additional ones, respecting the 
revenues of the sacerdotal order. The tithes are now appro- 
priated to the Levites, who are enjoined to give d tenth 
part of their tithes to the priests. The priests are to have no 
inheritance among the children of Israel, but are to be dis- 
persed throughout the tribes. 
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The nineteenth chapter prescribes a new ceremony for the 
cleansinff of such as had been defiled by coming in contact with 
the dead. The ashes of a red heifer, slain without the camp 
with certain formalities, are to be thrown into water, and that 
water kept for the purpose of sprinkling any person or thing 
that may have been defiled by a dead body or a grave. ‘When 
sprinkling by a clean person took place on the third day after 
defilement, and also on the seventh, it was removed. Spencer 
has endeavoured to shew, with great Icaniiiig,^ that the cere- 
monies respecting the red heifer were directed against the 
superstitious worship of the Egyptians ; but there is much un- 
certainty respecting the allusion. 

The twentieth chapter commences with the arrival of the 
Israelites at Kadesh, apparently on the first mouth of the 
fortieth year after the exodus. If they were at Kadesh before, 
towards the end of the second year, they come to it again 
after an interval of more than thirty-seven years. Thus there 
would be a largo chasm in the history, between the last verso of 
the nineteenth chapter and the first of the twentieth. All the 
generation of grown men who came out of Egj^it had died 
in the meantime, with a few exceptions. Miriam now dies. Dis- 
tressed by want of water the people murmur against Closes and 
Aaron. Upon this the two leaders arc commanded to take the 
rod and speak to the rock, to bring forth water from it. On 
account of the offence the brothers committed in this transac- 
tion, particularly Moses, they are told that they should not 
witness the entrance into the promised land. The sin com- 
mitted has been variously explained. In the twelfth verse we 
read, Because ye believed me not to sanctify me in the eyes of 
the children of Israel,'^ etc., but this does not sj^ecify the fault. 
Some suppose that Moses erred in smiting the rock with his 
stick when he was commanded to sjyeak to it. This however is 
improbable, because he was commanded to take his rod ; which 
would have been unnecessary had words alone been sufficient. 
Others think that the act of smiting the rock twice instead of 
once, indicated a mind impatient of delay and hesitating. 
Others again conceive, that Moses and Aaron claimed for them- 
selves the power to i)erform the miracle, instead of giving all 
the glory to God : “ Hear now, ye rebels, must tve fetch you 
water out of this rock It appears that Moses was excited by 
the unbelieving obstinacy of the people, and lost at the moment 
that calm, thoughtful confidence in God which became his posi- 
tion and character. Impatient and petulant ho addressed the 
people in a harsh tone, striking the rock twice as if he doubted 


^ Be legibus Hebraeorum, lib. ii. cap xiy. 
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whether the first sign should suoce^ or not. ^ His general air, 
manner, and language, betrayed feeling not right in the sight 
of God. The Psalmist says, that Moses spwe unadvisedly 
with his lips” (cvL 83) so that he and acted rashly. lie 
forgot his official position as mediator between Jehovah and the 
Israelites. The place was called Meribah, on account of the 
transactions which took place there. It is likely, that since the 
former unsuccessful attempt to enter Canaan from the south, 
the plan of invading it on that side had been abandoned. The 
course now proposed was to penetrate into it from the east, over 
the Jordan. The nearest way to this end led through the 
territory of the Edomites. Hence Moses sent messengers to the 
king of Edom to ask an unobstructed passage along the king’s 
high- way or great road. But the request was refused ; and 
therefore he directed the march of the people round the moun- 
tainous district they could not pass through. On its way the 
host arrived at moimt Hor, where Aaron died after transferring 
his office with its insignia to his eldest son Eleazar. The people 
mourned for him thirty days. 

The twenty-first chapter commences with an account of the 
attack made upon the Israelites by the king of Arad, a district 
on the southern slope of the Canaanite high land, inhabited by 
an Amorite race. AVhen he heard of the approach of the people 
by the way of Atarim, he fell upon them unawares, and took 
some of them prisoners. In consequence of this, the Israelites 
vowed that if the cities of this king were delivered into their 
hands they would utterly destroy them. The proposed under- 
taking was successful, for several cities were plundered and 
destroyed. Hence the place was called Hormah, anathema 
or utter destruction. .4^ter leaving mount Hor and passing by 
the head of the Red Sea they gained the imoccupied territory 
to the east of Idumea, Here being discouraged because of the 
way, they broke out into murmurings. Hence they were 
plagued with venemous serpents having a fiery bite. Moses in- 
terceding for the cure of those who had been stung, was com- 
manded to make the brazen image of a serpent, by looking at 
which they should be healed. After marching northward, the 
host arrived at Ije-abarim on the south-eastern border of Moab. 
Having crossed the Amon and arrived in the territory of the 
Amorites, they sent a friendly message to Sihon the king, 
asking a free passage through his territory to the Jordan. The 
Amorite king not only refused their request, but marched out 
against them with an armed force. The Israelites were vic-^ 
torious and topk possession of all the Amorite country. Og, 
king of Bashan, seeing his country in dan^r, prepared to 
attack the Israelites, as oihon had done. But he met with the 

20 
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same fate, at Edrei. Having taken possession of Bashan, the 
Israelites encamped in the plains of Moab, in sight of the 
Jordan, over against Jericho. 

Balak, king of Moab, alarmed on account of the victories of 
the Israelites, now proceeded to take measures for securing him- 
self against invasion. With this view he entered into a league 
with the neighbouring Midianites. Not trusting however 
entirely to the power of the sword, and wishing to deprive the 
Israelites of the protection of their God and to convert the 
blessing they enjoyed into a curse, he resolved to summon to his 
aid a magician who lived in the distant east, Balaam, son of 
Beor, whose fame for supernatural powers was extensively 
spread. Accordingly Balak sent messengers to Pethor in Meso- 
potamia, with large gifts, inviting Balaam to come and lay the 
Israelites under a curse which would paralyse their strength. 
But the diviner did not venture to promise without having 
first consulted God and received his answer. This was un- 
favourable, and therefore he refused to accompany the mes- 
sengers on their return. Balak, however, sent a second depu- 
tation consisting of more honourable men, prepared to make still 
more liberal promises. The magician refused to go beyond the 
word of Jehovah, But instead of sending them away forthwith, 
he tried once more to obtain God’s consent. Accordingly he 
was told by night to go with the messengers, but to do only 
what he should be divinely enjoined. Upon this he eagerly 
availed himself of the permission, and departed with the mes- 
sengers. By the way, an occurrence happened which was well 
adapted to convince him of his perverse purpose. The anger of 
the Lord was kindled ; and an angel met him on the way with 
drawn sword, as though he would oppose his progress. But the 
seer’s eye was blinded by the lust of earthly possessions ; so that 
he was unaware of the threatening danger. The ass he rode saw 
the angel of the Lord, and turned aside out of the way into a 
field. After the terrified ass had been repeatedly smitten by 
Balaam, the Lord opened her mouth, and she expostulated witn 
him on the harsh treatment. The magician’s eyes were now 
opened, and he saw the angel with drawn sword standing in the 
way. He then confessed his sin, and with half-hearted sub- 
mission to the divine will offered to return. But Jehovah 
would not allow that ; and Balaam continued his journey with 
the messengers. Arrived at Balak’s camp he was received 
with great distinction by the king; whose joy however must 
have been damped by the declaration of the seer that he was 
come to say nothing but what Jehovah shotild put into his mouth. 
On the morrow Balak took Balaam to the heights of Baal, 
whence the seer could survey the whole Israelitish camp. There 
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seven altars were erected, on each of which not only Balaam 
himself, but Balak also, sacrificed a bullock and a ram to pro- 
cure Jehovah^s favour. On this the seer withdrew, repairing 
to a hill to prepare himself, after the manner of heathen sooth- 
sayers, for prophetic utterances. Betuming thence, he an* 
nounced the words which Jehovah had put into his mouth. 
Displeased with the oracular utterance, which brought blessing 
instead of cursing to his enemies, Balak consoled mmself with 
the hope that the place chosen was unfavourable. Hence he 
took the magician to the field of watchmen, to the top of 
Pisgah, where but a small part of the camp Qpuld be seen. 
Here the same formalities were gone through as on the heights 
of Baal; and Balaam took up his parable. When the s^nd 
attempt had miscarried, Balak seemed inclined to have no^n^ 
more to do with Balaam, who had so grievously disappointed 
his expectations. Yet he resolved upon a third experiment, 
and took him to another place. This time he conducted him 
to the top of mount Poor, whence he had a full survey of the 
entire camp of Israel. There altars were erected,, and victims 
offered as before ; but the seer omitted the seeking of enchant- 
ments. When he lifted up his eyes and saw Israel encamped 
according to their tribes, the Spirit of God came upon him and 
he prophesied. At last Balak’s anger was kindled against the 
seer, and he drove him away from his presence. But before the 
latter took his departure, he was impelled by the Spirit to finish 
his discourse ; and therefore he informed the king of Moab what 
glory should attend Israel, and what destruction should come 
upon the hostile lieathen nations. 

The twenty-fifth chapter relates how the Israelites were per- 
suaded by the Midianites and Moabites to commit whoredom 
and idolatry at Shittim, by joining in the superstitious and 
impure rites of the god Baal-peor. Hence Moses ordered the 
judges of Israel to proceed with summary vengeance against 
the guilty. The anger of Jehovah also broke out in a plague, 
which cut off twent3’^-four thousand. In consequence of the 
zeal manifested by Phinehas in killing Zimri and Cozbi, he and 
his seed were rewarded with an everlasting priesthood. Upon 
this the Israelites were commanded to reqmite the hypocritical, 
cunning friendship of the Midianites wth open enmity. But 
before it could be carried into execution a new census mutt 
be taken. Accordingly the sum of all the people from twenty 
years old and upward, was added up by Moses and Eleazar. 
And since this enumeration was preparatory not merely to the 
equipment of an army against Midian, bnt also to the division 
of the promised land which was about to be conquered, the com- 
mand to appoint Joshua as Moses’s successor is appropriately 
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appended. When the daughters of Zelophehad understock that 
their father’s family was to be excluded from a share in the 
territory of its tribe, for want of male representatives, they 
came to Moses sueiiig for an inheritance, who Mve the law in 
all similar cases, viz., that if the possessor of land died with- 
out male children, his daughters were to inherit it; and in 
default of direct heirs in the female line, it was to go to his 
brothers ; if he had no brothers, it was to ^ to his father’s 
brothers; and then to his nearest collateral kinsman. The 
numerical statements respecting the present census, compared 
with the former one at Sinai forty years before, are remarkable 
in some respects. The sum of the whole is less by nearly 
2,0011 or exactly 603,550 — 601,730=1820. The differences 
in tne tribes of Simeon and Manasseh are most remarkable. 
The former is reduced by 37,300, i c., 59,300—22,000=37,300. 
The latter is increased by 20,500, i.e., 52,700 — 32,200 = 
20,500. It has been supposed that the 24,000 who fell in the 
last plague belonged, for the most part, to Simeon ; for Zimri, 
a prince of this tribe, may have led many others astray by his 
example. The increase of !Manasseh, on the other hand, has 
been explained by the Lord’s blessing upon the house of Joseph ; 
although this is properly no explanation at all, unless a miracle 
be arbitrarily assumed. 

The twenty-eighth chapter, as well as the twenty-ninth, con- 
tains particulars belonging to the Levitical legislation. Some 
things already prescribed are repeated, and new particulars added. 
Thus in relation to the continual burnt-offering it is enjoined 
for the first time, that the offerings on every Sabbath day 
should be tripled. The ritual for the celebration of the first 
day of every month is now specified to consist of a sin-offering 
of a goat, and a burnt offering consisting of two young bullocks, 
one ram, and seven lambs of the first year, with appropriate 
accompaniments of flour and oil. Additions are made to the 
ritual of the passover and pentecost. So too with regard to the 
feast of trumpets and the day of atonement. The feast of taber- 
nacles now receives a new ritual. 

The thirtieth chapter relates to vows, prescribing such regu- 
lations as should tend to diminish their frecjuency. The vows of 
men could not be broken. If a vow were made by an un- 
married daughter, it was not binding unless the father knew of 
it and gave his consent. So too the vow of a wife was of no 
force unless the husband were acquainted with it and gave his 
assent. The vows of widows and divorced women could not be 
broken. 

In the thirty-first chapter we are told that Moses was divinely 
commanded to take vengeance on the Midianites for their 
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recent treachery. Accordingly 12,000 armed men were sent 
forth to attack them. Their five kings and all the males were 
slain; Balaam among them. All the women had been taken 
captives and their little ones; but Moses was wroth at this, and 
commanded that they too should be put to death, except the 
females among the little ones, and the virgins. The division of 
the booty made by Moses and Eleazar is peculiar. The total 
consisting of 675,000 s\ieep, 72,000 beeves, 61,000 asses, 32,000 
persons, was separated into two parts, of which one was 
given to those who had gone to the war; the other to such 
as had not been sent. A five-hundredth part of the warrior’s 
portion is allowed to the priests; and a fiftieth part of the 
other half to the Levites. The officers also presented a 
voluntary offering at the sanctuary. This arrangement was 
to regulate in future tho division of spoil obtained in military 
expeditions. 

The tribes of Reuben and Gad, who were very rich in cattle, 
now present a request to Moses and Eleazar that the territory 
east of Jordan, which had been recently conquered and was well 
adapted for grazing, might be allotted to them as their inheri- 
tance. Moses reproved them, supposing that their designs were 
not good or honorable. But they satisfied him that they were 
willing to take their due share in the invasion of the land west 
of Jordan. Accordingly lie no longer refused their proposal, 
though he introduced a modification, viz., that the half tribe of 
Manasseh, which had been very zealous in conquering the land, 
should also have its inheritance there. These two tribes and 
a half, therefore, diWded the eastern territory among them ; 
Reuben taking the most southern portion, Gad the middle, and 
Manasseh the northern part. Their next care was to rebuild 
and fortify a number of the destroyed cities, for the security of 
their families and fiocks. 

The thirty-third chapter contains a list of successive staged 
which the Israelites travelled, from the time they left their 
adode in Egypt till they were ready to invade the promised 
laud. Forty-two stations are given, which cannot comprehend 
the names of all the places at which they halted during their 
wandering, but only the principal ones — those where they 
stayed tho longest. This is followed by an injunction given by 
Moses to the Israelites, that they should drive out the Canaanites 
from Palestine as soon as possession of it was taken, and destroy 
the monuments of their idolatry. All the country was to be 
divided by lot. 

In the thirty-fourth chapter there is a statement of the 
boundaries of the promised land. The southern boundarjy is 
represented by a line along the great desert of Sin to the Medi- 
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terranean. But the description of the boundaries is obscure, 
and perplexed with many difficulties. Twelve men, a prince 
from each tribe, are appointed to superintend the division of 
Canaan. 

When the distribution of territory should be made, Moses 
ordains that forty-eight cities with their suburbs, shall be 
assigned to the Levites, each tribe to give according to its in- 
heritance. Six of them are to be jmpropriated ns cities of 
refuge from the avenger of blood. The object of this wise 
regmation was to guard against the abuses of an existing 
practice which still continues among the barbarous nations of 
the East. It is a point of honour for the nearest relative of one 
who had been slain to pursue the slayer, and not rest till he 
is destroyed. The institution *of an asylum did not exempt the 
wilful murderer from deserved punishment. It secured a legal 
i ivestigation of the crime. If guilty, he was delivered up 
to the avenger. If he had only committed manslaughter he 
was not to be put to death, but enjoyed a safe abode in the 
asylum where he was to remain during the life of the high 
priest, as the condition of his security. 

The thirty-sixth chapter contains a regulation which was 
made on account of a preceding one. In the case of Zelo- 
phehad’s daughters it had been appointed that daughters might 
succeed to their father’s inheritance in default of sons. The 
heads of the tribe to which those females belonged represented 
to Moses the inconvenience resulting from the previous law ; 
for if the daughters married into another tribe, the land 
would pass over with them into the adopted tribe, and so 
be alienated from its rightful possessors. The difficulty is 
removed by the rule that heiresses should not marry out of 
their own tribe. 

II. Disposition of the Camp, Chapter ii. — The camp was 
firmed in a quadrangle, having three tribes on each side under 
one common standard. The tabernacle was in the centre, the 
interval between it and the camp being occupied by the small 
camps of the Levites who had charge of the tabernacle. The 
tents of Moses, Aaron, and the priests, fronted the entrance to 
the tabernacle, i.e., the east side of it. Jewish writers affirm 
that the circumference of the whole encampment was twelve 
miles. The following diagram will give a tolerably accurate 
idea of the camp ; 
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Kaphtali. Dan* 'Aslier. 


North. 



South. 

Simeon. Heuben. Gad. 

It will be seen that the leading tribe occupied the centre, and 
the two others on each side. Wc do not suppose with some, 
that the principal tribe extended along the entire outer line, 
and that the two others pitched beside each other within. 

III. The Census in Chapter i. compared with that in 
Exodus xxxviii. — A question has been raised respecting ilic 
identity of the census described in the first chapter of Numbers 
with that stated in Ex. xxxviii. It certainly favours the sup- 
position of identity that the amount given in both instances is 
the same ; which could hardly have been the case even in 
the interval of a few months, had the enumerations been dif- 
ferent. In case of their difference it has been pronounced 
exceedingly improbable that a second should succeed the first so 
soon. If they were identical, the mention of the census in 
Exodus must be anticipative, or retrospective in the first chapter 
of Numbers. But a careful examination of both chapters leads 
us to doubt the sameness of the censuses. They were made for 
different purposes, the former having been made for raising a 
poll-tax to meet the expense of building the tabernacle ; the 
latter to ascertain the military strength of the people. In 
regard to the identity of the sum total it may be remarked, that 
in Numbers the sum of each tribe is given in even hundreds, 
with one exception, viz., Gad, where there is an even half 
hundred. Hence the enumeration seems to have been by tens, 
omitting units ; and complete exactness was not sought. The 
similarity between two enumerations made at times so near to 
one another is not surprising, especially as it is probable that 
the one served as the basis of the other. It need not bo 
thought that the latter was undertaken and conducted quite 
independently of the other ; as this implies useless labour. We 
conclude, therefore, that they were distinct censuses as to 
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purpose; but that the one was made use of in oompletlng the 
other. 

IV. Discrepancy in Chapter xxxv. 4, 5. — In Num. xxxv. 
4, 6 , we read : “ And the suburbs of the cities, which ye shall 
give unto the Levites shall reach from the wall of the citv 
and outward a thousand cubits roimd about. And ye shall 
measure from without the city on the east side two thousand 
cubits, and on the south side two thousand cubits, and on the 
west side two thousand cubits, and on the north side two thou- 
sand cubits ; and the city shall be in the midst : this shall be to 
them the suburbs of the cities.” 

Here then is an obvious discrepancy, which the Septuagint 
translators have removed by reading in the fourtn verse 
hurxfXlov<i tico thousand cubits, as in the fifth. But the 

Samaritan text and all the other versions agree with the 
Hebrew. Josephus and Philo follow the LXa. The text 
should not be disturbed. 

Among the numerous methods of conciliation proposed, two 
are the most probable. 

1. That of RosenmuUer, which takes a thousand cubits to be 
the length from the walls of the city, and two thousand the 
length of every side, so as to make eight thousand for all four 
sides. This is shewn in the following figure. 


North. 


I 


2000 , Cubits. 


•51 

Cl 


^ 1000 Cubit«8. I 


CITY. 


if 


lOOOCubim. = 


JOOO I Cubitj^ 
South. 




The objection to this solution is, that the dimensions of the city 
itself are reduced to a mathematical point, whereas they ought 
to form a small square. 

2. Another method of harmonising the numbers has been 
proposed by Palfrey, who rendei*8 the words 
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ye shall measure outward for the dty, i.e,, outward from a central 
point. From this central point there would then be a measure- 
ment of two thousand cubits each way for a square, including 
both city and suburbs; while the interior square would have 
suburbs of the dimension described in the fourth verse. 

3. A third solution, which we adopt, is that of J. D. 
Michaelis. It takes the measurement from the wall of the city 
and outward to bo a thousand cubits round about, or on eacn 
side. From any point in the city walls to the outside boundary 
of the enclosed space, was a thousand cubits. But by measuring 
the city wall itself, and the sj^ace in continuation “^of it on one 
side, there would be two thousand cubits, thus : 


• 1000 Cub. 


1000 Cub. 


CITY. 


V. Roote of the Isiiaklites from Egypt to Moab. — 
The entire journey of the Israelites from Egj^pt to Canaan may 
be distributed into three portions. 1. From Egypt to Sinai. 
2. From Sinai to Kadesh. 3. From Kadesh to the plains of 
Moab. Let us illustrate each in its order. 

1. The materials for gaining a knowledge of this portion lie 
in Ex. xii.-xix. and Num. xxxiii. The point of departure was 
Rameses, as stated in Ex. xii. 37, and Num. xxxiii. 5. This 
was the chief town of Goshen. Ewald, Hengstenberg, and 
others, identify it with Heroopolis in ^Vady Tumilat. The 
chief argument adduced in favour of this view is the Septuagint 
version of Gen. xlvi. 28, 29, “while the original text names 
simply Goshen, the translator has in verse 28 ; ‘ but Judah he 
sent before him to Joseph, that he might come to meet him at 
Heroopolis in the land of Rameses,' {avvavT?]<T(u avr^ KaO' 
TToXiv et? and in verse 29, ^ And Joseph 

prepared his chariot and went up to meet Israel his father at 
Heroopolis' {Ka0* ^f)pw(ov iroXiv), It is certain that ^ at Heroo- 
polis in the land of Rameses,' is no arbitary conceit of the LXX. 
They took the designation ‘land of Rameses' instead of Goshen 
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from Gen. xlvii. 11, where the author himself substitutes for 
Go^en the land of Rameses. In the phrase * at HeroopoHs* 
for the name Rameses which had gone out of use, Heroopolis, 
the ctirrent name in their time, was substituted. The city 
Rameses was to them the same as Heroopolis; the land of 
Rameses, therefore, was situated in the vicinity of Heroopolis. 
This argument is radically unsound, because it rests on a false 
basis. The critic assumes that the name Rameses had e^ne out 
of use in the days of the Greek translators, and that th^ sub- 
stituted for it the current one Heroopolis. But the BLebrew 
text does not justify this. Heroopolis is vot put as the substi- 
tute for Rameses, Decause in Gen. xlvi. 28, Rameses is not in 
the Hebrew text. That text saj’s the laud of Goshen, for which 
the Greek has, tlte land of Hameses, The words Ka0^ 'qpdmv 
•rrbXiv are an explanatory addition and nothing more. Because 
the land of^ Goshen (for which the LXX. have land of Rameses, 
names which the Hebrew itself uses interchangeably), appeared 
indefinite and vague, the translators, knowing the locality, put 
‘^at Heroopolis,*’ for the purpose of giving greater speciality. 
Hence the analogv adduced by Hengstenberg of the translators 
substituting for On of the original text in Gen. xli. 45 Helio- 
polis |the Greek name, docs not hold good. Heroopolis does not 
stand for Rameses in Gen. xlvi. 28, as Henstengberg asserts. 
The narrative in Ex. xii.~xiv. sufficiently shews that Rameses 
and Heroopolis were not identical ; for as Heroopolis lay very 
near the eastern boundary of Egj^t, and the point of departure 
Rameses was in the neighbourhood of the royal residence, the 
alleged identity is impossible. \\Tierevcr the palatial residence 
be fixed, at On, Bubastis, or Zoan, Rameses was manifestly in 
its vicinity, and therefore could not be the same as Heroopolis. 
The French Savans fixed at Abu-Keishid the site of the ancient 
Heroopolis ; and therefore Hengstenberg, Robinson, and others, 
make the point of departure Abu-Keishid. 

2. Another view is that of Lepsius who identifies Rameses 
with Abu-Keishid,^ supposing, however, that Heroopolis should 
be fixed at the little sea or lake (Seba Biar) Mukfar. Denying 
the identity of Rameses and Heroopolis, he wishes to establisn 
that of Rameses and Abu-Keishid. At the time of the French 
expedition to Egypt a group of three figures on a granite block 
was discovered, representing two deities with king Rames the 
Second between them, at Abu-Keishid. Hence he infers that 
the city must have been built by him, or called after his name. 
The inference is iUogical ; for surely memorials of the king may 
have been placed in diflferent localities. 

\ Hengstenberg in his Egypt and the books of Moses, translated by Bobbins, p. 52. 

* Chronologic I., p. 45 et seqq. 
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3. A third hj^pothesis, adTanced by Stickel,^ identifies 
Rameses with Belbeis. This rests on the authority of the geo- 
grapher Makrizi, who must have been well acquainted with his 
native land. The situation of Belbeis suits all the circumstances 
of the narrative. It lay on one of the most western points 
of Goshen, and on an old canal of the river Nile, by which it 
was connected with the southern parts of Egypt. 

Setting out from Belbeis the Israelites travelled most probably 
in an eastern direction to Succoth the first station. Their way 
lay through Wady-Tumilat (Ex. xii. 37, Num. xxxiii. 5). The 
second station was Etham, which is said to be on the edge of 
the wilderness,’^ tVc., the Arabian desert or Shur (Ex. xiii. 20, 
Num. xxxiii. 6). Here Moses received the command to turn 
and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over 
against Baal-zephon, «.(?., with Pi-hahiroth on the north, Migdol 
on the west, the sea on the east, and Baal-zephon on the south. 
The position of Pi-hahiroth is supposed to be that of ’Ajrud. 
Migdol must have been at mount Atakah ; whether the top of 
it, as Tischendorf conjectures, or not, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. Obeying the command, therefore, Moses did not go round 
the north end or head of the gulf of Suez, but remaining in the 
Egyptian territory, turned southward, and marched down the 
western side of the arm of the gulph. There he came to a 
district where his march was intercepted in front and on the 
two sides by sea and mountain ; while it was shut in behind by 
Pharaoh’s host. All these conditions are answered by the plain 
of Suez, which is so extensive as to be able to contain two 
millions of persons. On the west and south-west, it is ter- 
minated by the mountain of Atakah, Supposing the Israelites 
to have marched from the north or north-east, this plain of Suez 
must have been their third station, from which they attempted a 
passage through the Red Sea. Accordingly the place of passage 
was the neighbourhood of Suez. Here accordingly it is put by 
Niebuhr, Robinson, Hengstenberg, Laborde, Ewald, Tischen- 
dorf, Kurtz. An east wind caused the sea to flow out. The 
word rendered east wind doubtless includes the north-east 
wind, which often prevails there. A strong east wind,” says 
Robinson, ^‘acting here upon the ebb-tide would necessarily 
have the effect to drive out the waters from the small arm of the 
sea which runs up by Suez, and also from the end of the gulph 
itself, leaving the shallower portions dry, while the more 
northern part of tho^ arm, which was anciently broader and 
deeper than at present, would still remain covered with water. 
Thus the waters would be divided, and be a wall (or defence) to 

‘ In the Studien und Kritik for 1850, p. 367 ct seqq. 
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the Israelites on the right hand and on the left. Nor will it be 
less obvious, that in no other part of the whole gulf would a 
north-east wind act in the same manner to drive out the 
waters.*'^ But it may be objected, and indeed has been, that 
the breadth of the sea here is only 3450 feet, in which case a 
return of the waters that had been divided by the east or north- 
east wind would scarcely have sufficed to drown the whole army 
of Pharaoh. It is generally supposed that the sea was much 
deeper then than now; and besides, the direction indicated 
by the wind and dei)endent upon it was not straight through 
from the east, but rather south-easterly wliere the sea, oven 
as it now is, is deep and broad enough to submerge a whole 
army. 

Du Bois-Ajme* and Stickel think that the point of the pas- 
sage was at ^Ajrud. But no plain is there sufficient to hold 
upwards of two millions of souls ; nor could the Israelites have 
b^n there shut in on three sides by the mountains and sea. 

Another view of the place at wnich the passage was effected 
has been recently advocated with great confidence by Von Rau- 
mer, Olin, Kitto, and others. It was first proposed by Sicard, 
who examined the whole district. According to it the Israelites 
p^ed down round Has Atakah, and crossed opposite to Wady 
Tawarik. The breadth of the sea at this point offers a fatal 
objection to the hypothesis. It occupies six nours, being twelve 
geographical miles. The crossing took place by night, and was 
over at the morning-watch. Calculating two hours before the 
bed of the sea became dry by the blow'ing of the east wind, two 
millions could not have crossed within the allotted time. Thus 
notwithstanding all that has been alleged against the passage at 
Suez, much of which is directed against the supposition of its 
lessening the miraculous, we must adhere to it as the only 
tenable view. 

After crossing the sea, the first station of the Israelites is un- 
known. Thence they marched in a south-easterly direction, 
along the eastern side of the gulf, for three days, passing 
through the wilderness of Etham, till they came to jMarah, 
where the water was too bitter for use. The modern Ayin 
Howarah is supposed by Robinson to be identical with Marah 
(Ex. XV. 23 ; Num. xxxiii. 8). But this is liable to objection ; 
and it is far more probable that Wa^ Amarah is the place, as 
Ewald and Bunsen have assumed. The next station is Elim, 
which is usually identified with Wady Gharandel (Ex. xv. 27 ; 
Num. xxxiii. 9j. It is more probable, however, that it was 
Wady Useit. From Elim they came into a plain near the Red 

’ Biblical Researches in Palestine, vol. i. p. 83, first edition. 

^ In EoseninuUer*s Alterthumskande, iii. p. 265. 
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Sea. If, as is certain, they travelled south, they must have 
come to the plain at the mouth of Wady Tayibeh where they 
next encamp^, on the fifteenth day of the second month. From 
this their next station was in the Tmdemess of Sin (Ex. xvi. 1 ; 
Num. xxxiii. 11). Their encampment was in the north of the 
desert, perhaps near El-Murkah. The opinion of Von Raumer, 
Laborde, and Kutscheit, that the encampment by the Red Sea 
was at El-Murkah, and that the encampment in the wilderness 
of Sin, must be sought either in Wady Nash or Wady Mokatteb, 
thus placing Sin in the east of the great plain El- Kaa, is less 
probable. It is not unlikely that the desert of Sin nearly coin- 
cides with El-Kaa. The peculiar views of Lepsius respecting 
Marah, Elim, the encampment near the Red Sea, and the desert 
of Sin, are refuted by Kurtz. 

As the last encampment was near or at El-Murkah, they 
turned through the Wadj'' Schcllal and then into the Wady Ba- 
dereh, whence they reached the rocky valley Kineh, opening to- 
wards the west, in which Seetzen found a place called El-To- 
bakkah, which he identified with Dophkah. Alush must be in 
Wady Feiran at Paran, perhaps identical with the latter (Num. 
xxxiii. 12, 13). Afterwards they reached Rephidira, where the 
people murmured for water. The position of this place can 
only be conjectured ; and accordingly travellers have fixed it at 
different points. It was somewhere in Wady Es-Scheikh, either 
between the two defiles of ^lokad Seidna JMusa and Abu Su- 
weirah, as Laborde thinks, or above the spring Abu Suweira 
where the valley enlarges, five hours distant from the point 
where Wady Esh-Sheikh issues from the plain Er-Rahah, as 
Robinson supposes. The conjectures of Lepsius and of Ritter 
respecting its site are not so likely (Ex. xvii. 1 ; Num. xxxiii. 
14). From Rephidim the Israelites went along Wady Es- 
Sheikh till they came to the desert of Sinai (Ex. xix. 1 ; Num. 
xxxiii. 15). 

It has been disputed whether mount Serbal was the summit 
from which the law was given, or Jebel Musa. Lepsius has 
adduced all that can be said in favour of the former. Riippell 
proposed Jebel Katherin. The Biblical notices and localities 
agree with tradition in rightly assigning the ridge of Sinai 
at its northern end. The only ^estionable point, as appears 
to us, is, whether the summit Es-Sufsafeh, or the southern 
summit properly called Jebel Mdsa, be the place where the 
Almighty is said to have descended in fire. According to the 
most recent researches, it is likely that the former was the sum- 
mit whence the law was promulgated, the plain of encamp- 
ment being Er-R&hah. Robinson’s arguments in favour of 
the northern top Es-Sdfs&feh being that from which the law 
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was given, rather than the southern one Jebel Miisa, have been 
combated by Ritter, Strauss, Krafft, and Kurtz, but not success- 
fully. All conditions of the case are satisfied by the northern 
top, and the plain Er-Bahah in front of it ; but Wady Sebawh 
b^ow Jebel Mfisa does not suit the scene of encampment. The 
point is well stated by Stanley ; ** That such a plain should exist 
at all in front of such a clifi* is so remarkable a coincidence with 
the sacred narrative as to furnish a strong internal argument, 
not merely of its identity with the scene, but of the scene itself 
having been described by an eye-witness. The awful and 
lengthened approach, as to some natural sanctuary, would have 
been the fittest preparation for the coming scene. The lo'w line 
of alluvial mounds at the foot of the clift‘ exactly answers to the 
‘bounds* which were to keep the people off‘ from ‘ touching the 
mount.* Tlie plain itself is not broken and uneven and nar- 
rowdy shut in, like almost all others in the range, but presents a 
long retiring sw'eep, against which the pco})le could ‘remove 
and stand aiar otf.’ The cliff rising like a huge altar in front 
of the whole congregation, and visible against the sky in lonely 
grandeur from end to end of the wdiolc plain, is the very image 
of ‘ the mount that might be touched,’ and from wdiich tlie voice 
of God might be heard far and wide over the stillness of the 
plain below, widened at that point to its utmost extent by the 
confluence of all the contiguous valleys. Here, beyond all 
other parts of the peninsula, is the adytum, withdrawn as if in 
‘the end of the world’ from all the stir and confusion of earthly 

things There are two other points which meet here, and 

no where else. First, Moses is described as descending the 
mountain without seeing the people ; the shout strikes the ear 
of his companion before they ascertain the cause ; the view 
bursts upon him suddenly as he draw s nigh to the camp, and 
he throws down the tables and dashes them in pieces ‘ beneath 
the mount.’ Such a combination might occur in the Wady Er- 
Eahah. Any one coming down from one of the secluded basins 
behind the Eas Sufsafeh, through the oblique gullies which flank 
it on the north and south, w^ould hear the sounds borne through 
the silence from the plain, but would not see the plain itself till 
he emerged from the Wady Ed-Dcir or the Wady Lej&; and 
when he did so he would be immediately under the precipitous 
cliff of Sufs&feh. Further, we are told that Moses strewed the 
powder of the fragments of the idol on the ‘waters of the 
brook that came down out of the mount.’ This would be per- 
fectly possible in the Wady Er-Eahah, into which issues the 
brook of the Wady Leja, descending, it is true, from Mount St. 
Catherine, but still in suflSciently close connection with the 
Jebel Miisa to justify the expression, ‘ coming down out of the 
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mount/ These two coincidences, which must be taken for what 
they are worth, would not occur either at Serbal or in the Wady 
Sebayeh/’i 

It is stated that the Israelites departed from mount Sinai in 
the second year and twentieth day of the second month after the 
exodus. It appears, therefore, that they remained there nearly 
a year (all except ten days). Num. x. 11. 

From mount Sinai they marched through Wady Es-Sheikh to 
its most northern point, where Wady Ez-Zalazah branches off 
from it, and onward in a north-easterly direction. In this 
way they passed into the wilderness of Paran, The first 
place mentioned is Taberah (Num. xL 3 ; Deut. ix. 22). This 
does not seem to have been a station. Kibroth-hattaavah was 
really the first station after leaving Sinai. As it was three 
days* journey from the encampment in the plain Er-Rahah 
before Horeb, it must have been near El- Ain (Num. xi. 34; 
xxxiii. 16). Their next station was Hazeroth, which has been 
often identified with Ain El-Hudherah (Num. xi. 35 ; xxxiii. 17). 
From Hazeroth they encamped at Kadesh in the wilderness of 
Paran (Num. xii. 16; xiii. 26; Deut. i. 2~9). 

Some think that the site of Kadesh was discovered by Row- 
lands in Ain Kudes^ which lies towards the east of the highest 
part of Jebel Ilalal, towards its northern extremity, about 
twelve miles to the east-south-east of Moilahhi. The plain 
of Kadesh where was the encampment is described as a large 
rectangle about nine by five, or ten by six^ miles. The rock 
with the fountain lies in the north-east of the plain. ‘^The 
rock,” says Rowlands, “ is a large single mass, or a small 
hill of solid rock, a spur of the mountain to the north of it, 
rising immediately above it — it is the only visible naked rock 
in the whole district.”*^ The stream issuing forth from its 
base, when it reaches the channel, turns westward, and after 
running about three or four hundred yards, loses itself in the 
sand. Although this view has been adopted by Kurtz, it is 
altogether untenable. Wherever Kadesh was, it is described as 
being ‘^in the uttermost borders of Edom” (Num. xx. 16). 
Hence it could not have been west of the Arabah, because the 
Edomites* territory, in the time of Moses, did not reach far- 
ther. Again, in entering the promised land from Kadesh, a 
mountain had to be ascended immediately (Num. xiii. 17, xiv. 
44 , 46 , Deut. i. 24, 41). This is inapplicable to the place 
described, or any where near it. The testimony of Eusebius and 
Jerome is inconsistent with the hypothesis. Roth make it lie 
between Hebron and Petra. It is probable, as Robinson sup- 

' Sinai and Palestine, pp. 42-44, tenth thousand. 

* Williams’s Holy City, vol. i. p. 467, Appendix. 
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poses, that the name riven by Rowlands, Kudes, is a blunder 
for El-Kudeir&t — whicn is about the spot the latter describes,^ 
It is surprising that Kurtz should have unhesitatingly ac- 
quiesced in the visionary hypothesis of an enthusiastic traveller. 

In regard to Kadesh there are three opinions respecting the 
stay of the Israelites there. 1. Some suppose that they were 
twice encamped at the place : the first time on their way from 
Sinai to the southern border of Canaan (Num. xiii ) ; the second 
time, during the long wandering in the wilderness Et-Tih 
(Num. XX.). Such is the hypothesis of Von Raumer, Heng- 
stenberg, Kurtz, and others. In describing the particulars 
involved in it, we shall chiefly follow the last-mentioned critic. 

2. Stanlej’' has endeavoured to identify Kadesh with Petra, but 
finds a difficulty in his way in Num. xiii. 26, where Kadesh is 
placed in the wilderness of Paran, whereas he places it in Sin. 
The difficulty in question is insuperable if the text be correct.* 

3. Robinson identifies Kadesh with Ain-el-Weibeh, on the ex- 
terior of a great bend of Wady el-Jeib, where there is a foun- 
tain, and whence mount Ilor is seen, not far distant. The 
list of stations in K’um. xxxiii. 18-36, seems to refer to the time 
between the first and second abode there; while Num. xiii. 
refers to the first stay. Hence the question arises, which of the 
stations named in Num. xxxiii. alludes to this first abode in 
Kadesh ; and why is the name Kadesh not specified on the first 
arrival there P Some fix upon Tahalh, others Bene-jaakan, and 
others Ritlimah, as an equivalent to Kadesh. Fries^ has 
advocated the last. Wady-Retemat forms the entrance to the 
plain of Kadesh. In this manner the stations named in Num. 
xxxiii. between Rithmah (Kadesh) and Kadesh denote the 
principal ones during the thirty-seven years' wanderings in the 
wilderness. Of the names which occur there only two can be 
identified with certainty, viz., Ezion-gaber at the head of the 
Elanitic gulf, and mount Hor west of Petra. From Num. 
xxxiii. 37-49, relates to their journeying after leaving Kadesh 
the second time. It is observable that the names of the stations 
in Dent. x. 6, 7, and Num. xxxiii. 30-33, occur in a very 
different order; for whereas in the former the succession is 
Beeroth, Jaakan, Mosera, Gudgodah, Jotbath ; in the latter it is 
Moseroth, Bene-jaakan, Hor-hagidgad, Jotbathah. It has been 
thought that the different character of the marches described 
will account for the apparent contradiction. The stations men- 
tioned in Num. xxxiii. may have been merely the head-quarters 
of the people, or rather of Moses and the taoemacle. They lie 

' See Kohiiison in the Biblical Repository for May 1849, p. 377 ct aeqq. 

* Sinai and Palestine, jp. 94 et seqq. 

® In the Studieu und &itiken for 1854, pp, 50-90. 
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in no geographical order because belonging to the period 
when the Israelites wandered to and fro through the wilderness, 
taking all directions, north and south, zig-zag, backwards and 
forwards. But the stations in Deut. x. 6, 7, depend on a 
definite purpose. At that time the Israelites went round mount 
Seir, to enter the holy land from the east ; and it is sup- 
posed that they would then make no unnecessary deflection 
from the shortest and most direct way. They had left Kadesh 
for the last time ; whereas in Num. xxxiii. 30-33, they had to 
return to Kadesh. Hence Deut. x. 6, 7, cannot be brought into 
parallelism to Num. xxxiii. 30-33, because the times are dif- 
ferent. It is only Num. xxxiii. 37-49, which relates to the 
same march as Deut. x. 6, 7. Taking the station Eithraah to 
coincide geographically ^dth Kadesh, seventeen stations are 
mentioned in Num. xxxiii., between Kadesh and Kadesh. The 
last of them, viz., Ezion-gaber is at the northern end of the 
Elanitic gulf; and therefore the people must have gone from 
north to south. Of course in returning, they would be likely to 
stop at most of the same stations, and therefore the seventeen 
may be doubled. This would give more than a year at each 
place, which is too long. Had the writer given the entire list 
of stations, it is likely that the number would have exceeded 
fortj^. It was not however consistent with his plan to mention 
again what had been specified already. The following view of 
the stations mentioned in the history has been given by those 
who advocate the present hypothesis. From Kadesh to Kadesh 
(Num. xxxiii. 18-36) : — 

Eithmah (Kadesh) verse 18. 

Eimmon-parez, verse 19. 

Libnah, verse 20. 

Eissah, verse 21. 

Kehelathah, verse 22. 

Mount Shapher, verse 23. 

Haradah, verse 24. 

Makheloth, verse 25. 

Tahath, verse 26. 

Tarah, verse 27. 

The Israelites came to Kadesh in the first month of the third 
year. The great difficulty connected with this station is, that in 
Num. xiii. 26, it is placed in the wilderness of Paran; but in 
Num. XX. 1, in the desert of Sin. To reconcile these statements 
it has been assumed, that there were two places of the name of 
Kadesh; or that the one place lay on the border of the two 
deserts, so that it might be popularly assigned to either. The 
former supposition is very improbable, to say the least ; while 

21 


Mithcah, verse 28. 
Ilashmonah, verse 29. 
Moserotb, verse 30. 
Bene-jaakan, verse 31. 
Ilor-hagidgad, verse 32 
Jotbathah, verse 33. 
Ebronah, verse 34. 
Ezion-gabor, verse 35. 
Kadesh, verse 36. 
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geography is against the latter. It appears most probable that 
what is thought to have taken place at Kadesh, on the second 
abode there, viz., the murmuring of the people for water, Moses 
smiting the rock and sinning, etc., points to the commencement 
rather than the end of the forty years. The words “ Wherefore 
have ye made us to come up out of Egypt, to bring us in unto 
this evil place ? It is no place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or 
pomegranates ; neither is there any water to drink (Num. xx. 
5), are scarcely appropriate in the mouth of a second race 
which had not seen Egypt. They rather belong to their fathers. 
And with this agrees the state of mind presupposed in Moses 
and Aaron, whose faith was not yet firmly established, as we 
learn from Num. xx. The succession of events indicated in 
Deut. i. 37, also appears to shew that Moses’s exclusion from 
the promised land followed soon after the message brought 
back by the spies. In like manner, Deut. x. 6-8, favours the 
same opinion. We believe, therefore, that Num. xx. 1, etc., 
belongs to the same time as xii., xiii., e.^., the first (and only) 
abode at Kadesh. The writer resumes in xx. 1, what was 
already said in xiii. 1, and the words may properly read, “ And 
the children of Israel had come,” etc. (Num. xx. 1). In xiii. 
26, it may be conjectured that the name Kadesh got into the 
text by mistake ; perhaps from being an incorrect nfarginal 
remark. If so, a diSerent station is intended at xiii. 26 and 
XX. 1. It is singular that in the list of stations in Num. xxxiii. 
Kadesh is not given at Hashmonah (verse 30^, where we should 
expect to find it, but after Ezion-gaber (verse 36), in an inverse 
direction. If a transposition of the last clause of verse 36 were 
made at an early period, from the idea that Num. xx. 1, sjjeaks 
of the fortieth year and a second abode at Kadesh, all is natural, 
The words, And pitched in the wilderness of Zin, which is 
Kadesh,” being joined to the thirtieth verse, make the whole 
read consecutively. ** And they departed from Hashmonah and 
pitched in the wilderness of Zin, which is Kadesh.” 

How long the Israelites remained at Kadesh is not stated. 
In Deut. i. 46, we read, that “ they abode there many 
A year or more may be assumed as the time. They came to 
it in the third year, and left it in the fourth. There Miriam 
died. At mount Hor Aaron also died soon after ; not in the 
fortieth year of the exodus, as Num. xxxiii. 38 states, but in 
the fourth. The number forty is a later interpolation. Having 
been refused a passage through his territory by the king of 
Edom, it was now the aim of the Israelites to compass mount 
Seir, and so attempt the congest of Canaan in a tedious, toil- 
some, and diflScult manner. From Hor they went straight to 
the brook Zered. Here began their war with the Amorites, 
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whose two kings they succeeded in subduing, and in taking ;pos- 
session of their lands, which were divided among the two tribes 
and half. Thirty-six years were spent on the borders of the 
Arabian and Syrian deserts in fighting their way against the 
Amorites, of which scarcely aught is narrated ; the memoiy of 
particular events having been lost before the writers of the 
JPentateuch lived because they had no theocratic interest. And 
the influence of tradition is perceptible in the very indistinct 
accounts of the stations of the Israelites and the succession of 
events, contained in the book of Numbers. The round number 
forty continued in the memory of succeeding generations, as the 
period which elapsed from the exodus till the conquest of 
Canaan ; but the distribution of this number was indistinct. In 
the time of the Dcuteronomist it was thought that thirty-eight 
years were passed from the stay at Kadesh till the arrival at the 
brook Zered (Deut. ii. 7-14), which is not consonant with Num. 
XX. xxi. Perhaps he misunderstood Num. xx. 1-xxi. 12. 

We regret that in these observations there has been a 
necessity for altering the text in some places, or supposing it to 
be corrupt. In Num. xxxiii. 38, four should stand for forty ; 
while verses 39 and 40 were later interpolations occasioned by 
Deuteronomy. The last clause of Num. xxxiii. 36, belongs to 
verse 30, and in xiii. 26 Kadesh has been improperly inserted, 
instead of a station whose name has disappeared. 

The more usual hypothesis, which assumes two stoppings at 
Kadesh, labours under far greater difficulties. It assumes that 
in the third or fourth year of the exodus the Israelites went 
from Kadesh to Elath or Ezion-gaber, and returned thence in 
the foi*tieth year to Kadesh, whence they set out quickly by the 
same route, winding round Elath to make their way to the 
brook Zered, where the}” conquered two powerful Amorite king- 
doms and turned back into the plains of Moab. It is scarcely 
credible that they would have wandered about thirty-six years, 
inactive as regards the object to which their minds had 
been ever directed. Nor is it credible that they would have 
gone back to Kadesh under the guidance of their wise and 
cautious leader, through the formidable Arabah from the 
Elanitic gulf northwards ; and that after being there refused 
a passage by the king of Edom, they should again make their 
way to the sea, amid terrible serpents and formidable dangers, 
of which they had already had experience. Two millions and a 
half could hardly have acted thus; especially as they were now an 
heroic and hardy race bent on the conquest of Canaan. The 
view we have adopted is that of Ewald,^ Vaihinger,^ and others. 

' Geschichte dos Volkes Israel, ii. p. 249 et seqq. p. 29 et seqq. 

3 Article Moses in Herzog's Encyldopaedie, yol. z. 
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Though not free from objection, it is encumbered with less 
formidable difficulties than the other. Goethe would not have 
turned it into ridicule, as he did the double stay theory. 

The hypothesis of Bunsen agrees so far with our sentiments 
as to mahe but one sojourn at Kadesh. Like all the opinions of 
the learned writer it is ingeniously supported. He supposes 
that the Israelites went first from Sinai along the Arabah to 
El-Ghor, as far north as moimt Shapher, which is the eighth 
station according to Num. xxxiii. 16, etc. Secondly, that they 
marched south from mount Shapher to Ezion-gaber : thirdly, 
that they returned from Ezion-gaber to Kadesh, marching m 
a north-westerly direction : fourthly, that they went from 
Kadesh eastward (Kum. xxxiii. 37-39, Deut. x. 6, 7), then 
south to Akabah, and from the eastern boundary of Edom 
northward to the edge of the east-Jordan territory.^ 

For the mode of bringing out these results, we refer to the 
work of Bunsen himself. We hesitate to adopt tliem, because 
of the assumptions necessarily made, viz., that the death of 
Aaron on mount Hor, and the journey from Sinai to Kadesh, 
are imhistorical. It is also too violent a procedure to sup- 
pose that the wandering in the wilderness terminated in the 
seventh or eighth month of the third year of the exodus at 
Zered; thus necessitating a sojourn in the territory east of 
Jordan of considerably more than thirty years. It is im- 
probable that the Israelites settled down here so long, as they 
were then near the land of promise ; or that it took them so 
much time to force an entrance into the goodly territory, 
inured as they had been to previous hardships. This east- 
Jordan territory plays too important a part in Bunsen’s specu- 
lations. According to him, the greater part of the legislation 
in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, proceeded from Moses there. 
Knobel thinks that the Elohist makes the Israelites visit Kadesh 
twice ; while the Jehovist, following what is called t/ie book of 
rights, knows of but one stay there. This is not clearly deducible 
from the narrative. It is foimded on particulars stated, without 
sufficient allowance for things passed over, by the writers.^ 

After leaving Kadesh we find the following places men- 
tioned : — 

Beeroth Bene^aakan (Deut. x. 6). 

Mount Hor (Num. xxxiii. 37). 

Jotbath (Num. xxxiii. 33). 

Hor-hagidgad (Num. xxxiii. 33). 

Zalmonah (Num. xxxiii. 41). 


' Bibelwerk, Zweyte Abtheilung, Bibelurkunden, Erstcr Theil, p. 191 et soqq. 
* See Exeget. Ilandbuch, xiii. pp. xiv. xv. 
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Punon (Num. xxxiii. 42). 

Oboth (Ifum. xxi. 10, xxxiii. 43) 

Ije-abarim or lim (Num. xxi. 11, xxxiii. 44, 45). 

It has been supposed with great probability by Kurtz, that 
the mountain or mountains of Abarim is a gener^ appellation 
for the entire Moabite high land lying along the whole eastern 
coast of the Dead Sea, from Wady-Ahsy to the plain of Hesh- 
bon.^ Ije-Abarim will be some forehills on the south-eastern 
limit of Kerek. This solves a great difficulty in the notices of 
mount Abarim. After Ije- Abarim the Israelites- crossed the 
brook Zered, identical with Wady Kerak (Kum. xxi, 12, Deut. 
ii. 13, 14). Thence they crossed the brook Arnon (Num. xxi. 
13, Deut. ii. 24). Then followed Dibon or Dibon-gad (Num. 
xxxiii. 45), now Dhiban. The next station was -Almon-dibla- 
thaim (Num. xxxiii. 46). After this we meet with Beer (a 
well) in the desert (Num. xxi. 16, 18). The next are Mattanah 
(Num. xxi, 18), Kahalicl (xxi. 19), Bamoth fxxi. 19), Pisgah, 
part of the range Abarim (xxi. 20). Nebo was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Heshbon, about an hour westward, and is only a 
part of Pisgah, the highest point of it (Num. xxxiii. 47). 
Thence they went by the way of Bashan to the plains of Moab 
by Jordan, near Jericho (Num. xxi. 33, xxii. 1, xxxiii. 48). 

The difieronces between the two lists of stations in Numbers 
xxi. and xxxiii. have been observed by most critics, and variously 
explained. In the former we find this succession, Ijc-abarim, 
Zered, Arnon, Beer, Mattanah, Nahaliel, Bamoth, Pisgah, plains 
of Moab. In the latter, Ije-abarim, Dibon-gad, Almon-dibla- 
thaim, mount Nebo, plains of Moab. llegarding Pisgah and Nebo 
as practically identical, two names occiu’ in Num. xxxiii. which 
are not in Num. xxi., \iz., Dibon-gad and Almon-diblathaim ; 
whereas in Num. xxi., there are six names which are not foimd 
in Num. xxxiii., viz., Zered, Arnon, Beer, Mattanah, Nahaliel> 
and Bamotli. It is contrary to the usual method of Num. xxi. 
and xxxiii. that the former should be fuller in names of sta- 
tions than the latter. But this is explained by Kurtz ^ on the 
principle, that Numbers xxxiii. has solely a stational object, 
the writer of this catalogue merely intending to give the 
names of stations properhj so called, or places at wliich the 
Israelites halted for a time and set up the tabernacle ; while 
the author of Num. x.-xxii. has solely a historical object; 
aijd mentions between Ije-abarim and the plains of Moab 
more places than the other, because ho gives stations from 
which attacks were made on the Amorites, or points from which 


' Geschichte des alten Bundcs. vol. ii. p. 441. 

» Geschichte des alten Bundes, vol. ii., pp. 452, 463. 
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the Israelites went forth to conquer the whole territory of the 
Amorites. Hence we should not look upon all the names in 
Num. xxi. as the names of places where there was a regular en- 
campment, including the setting up of the tabernacle. As the 
plac^ occur within short distances of each other, it is possible 
that two or more may have been occupied at the same time. 

These observations will serve to correct the erroneous impres- 
sion left on the mind of the reader by Kitto,' who argues that if 
Beer, Mattanah, NahaKel, and Bamoth were stations, they could 
not have been on the north side of Amon. Unquestionably they 
were on that side of the river ; and the attempt to represent 
them as being on the south side is totally fruitless. They may 
or may not have been stations proper, or encampment$ where 
some stay was made. After crossing the Arnon, the second 
halting place was Beer. Mattanah, the next station to Beer, 
has been identified with Tedun, at the sources of Wady Leds- 
chum opening into the Amon. Nahalicl has been identified 
with Wady liedschum itself. Thence the Israelites went to 
Bamoth, or Bamoth-baal, which was near Dibon, perhaps as 
Hengstenberg conjectures, half an hour north of Dibon. There 
can therefore bo no doubt that all those places were north of 
the Amon. 

VI. CoXDmON OF THE ISRAELITES IN THE DeSERT. — ^The 
condition of the Israelites, during the thirty-seven years they 
wandered to and fro in the wilderness, though not described in 
the sacred narrative, may be conceived of with sufficient accu- 
racy to prevent erroneous impressions respecting it. It was 
manifestly impossible to keep all the people compactly together 
as one host during the time. The barrenness and desolation of 
the country, which presents no extensive tract of jiasture land 
adequate to supply the wants of so many people and of their herds 
for a long series of years, compel the assumption of a view very 
different from the popular representation of the whole multitude 
roving about in a compact mass. We must suppose that they 
dispersed in larger or smaller groups, and settled in spots where 
there were water and pasture, till necessity or other circumstan- 
ces induced them to repair elsewhere. The place of the tabernacle 
was the rendezvous or head quarters. With it remained Moses, 
Aaron, and the elders or chief men. A sufficient guard always 
continued with it. The rest were widely dispersed in companies, 
roaming hither and thither, till, at the end of the thirty-seven 
years of punishment, they were reunited. How they were sup- 
plied with food for the period in question can hardly be deter- 
mined. But as the tracts in which they roamed were very 


^ In Pictorial Bible, not© on Numbers xxxiii. 
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fertile in some places, producing a OTeat variety of vegetables 
and fruit ; as there were numerous villages and posts throughout 
it ; the Israelites were not without the natural and spontaneous 
productions of the earth. They tilled the ome% and reaped the 
produce. It cannot, therefore, be supposed that they were mira- 
culously supplied with all their food. If indeed they had not 
dispers^ and wandered about in companies, one pl^ would 
not have sufficed for the maintenance of so great a popu- 
lation ; but, as the country of Arabia is not one dreary desert, 
as it is enriched with numerous oases, a recourse to the miracu- 
lous is unnecessary for their sustenance. The stations men- 
tioned relate in all probability to the head-quarters of Moses and 
those with him. And if, as is apparent from the narrative, the 
central body of the Israelites was in the vicinity of mount Seir 
and the Red Sea, in the Arabah, during the greater part of their 
wanderings, there is less difficulty in seeing how they could have 
subsisted. They had come out of Egjq)t with numerous flocks 
and herds ; they were well supplied with gold and silver ; they 
were among Ishmaclitcs, Midmnites, and Edomites, from whom 
they could procure many necessaries. The means of sustenance 
could be purchased, or taken by force from the tribes of the desert. 

The manner in which tliey were guided through the wilder- 
ness is stated in Exodus xiii. 21, 22. And the Lord went before 
them by day in a pillar of cloud, to lead them the way ; and by 
night, in a pillar of fire, to give them light ; to go by day and 
night. He took not away the pillar of the cloud by day, nor 
the pillar of fire by night, from before the people.’’ 

The old Elohist does not mention the pillars of cloud and 
fire ; and connects the phenomena with the tabernacle. Only in 
the junior Elohist, the Jchovist, and the Avriters used by the 
latter does there appear a pillar of cloud, into which the 
popular belief had transformed the Elohistic cloud. From 
being a sacred national signal accompanying the armj'' on 
their march, in process of time it became miraculous, indicating 
the visible presence and dw’elling-place of God. Fire was 
worshipped as holy among many ancient nations. The pillar 
could not have been really a guide in the wilderness, else why 
was Moses so anxious to engage the services of Hobab as one 
who knew the desert well? (Num. x. 29—32). Moses did not 
rely upon it as a guide ; if he did, he had no need of Hobab to 
be to him and the Israelites ‘‘ as eyes.” Thus the pillar was 
not truly supernatural, though the WTiter represents it as such. 
Simple history had been partly enriched wdth the legendary, 
even between the times of the Elohist and the Jehovist. Tms 
accounts for the greater artificiality of the latter in comparison 
with the former — ^the higher reflectiveness exhibiting itself not 
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only in a truer conception of many tilings, especially the spiritual 
and moral, but also in creating a wider region of the fictitious 
supernatural ; the development of the national min d appearing 
in the clothing of plain facts with legendary and marvellous 
features. Such is the natural process ; the miraculous increasing 
in proportion to the distance of time between events and the 
persons looking back upon them. The people were prone to 
superstition ; and so they both moulded their past history, and 
bodied forth their feelings, in the shape of the marvellous. 

VII. and his Prophecies. — ^Num. xxiii. 4-xxiv. 25. 

Various interesting and important questions arise out of this 
portion of scriptui'e, of w hich the chief are the follow ing : 

1. How Balaam obtained a knowledge of Jehovah, the God 
of IsraeL 

2. What w^as his true character and position. 

3. 'What is the meaning of that pecuHar prophecy, 

“ I shall see him hut not now, 

I shall bfhold him but not iiifrh. 

There shall come a star out of Jacob, 

And a sceptre shall rise out of Israel,'* etc. xxiv, 17. 

4. What view is to be taken of the ass speaking to Balaam. 

1. The first question is of less consequence tlian the rest. It 

has been variously answ'ered. The more usual view" is, that the 
knowledge and fear of God possessed by Balaam grew uji in 
heathen soil, being a remnant of the ancient and pure mono- 
theism wdiich once existed among heatlien nations. In confirm- 
ation of this, appeal is made to Balaam’s country Mesopotamia, 
the abode of Abraham’s family, wdiere an important branch of it 
settled ; to Job ; and to the influence of Jacob’s residence in the 
same territorj^ Balaam is thought to be paralleled in Melchi- 
zedek. Among the moderns this hj^othesis has been advocated 
by Tholuck.^ Another view^ is, that Balaam’s religious jierception 
w^as derived from the knowledge of the God of Israel wliich 
had been spread by the covenant-people during the Mosaic time, 
among the surrounding heathen nations. This has been inge- 
niously and ably defended by Ilengstenberg, on the follow ing 
groimds^: — (a) The name Jehovah in Iklaam’s mouth, which 
name never aj^ars among those standing outside the circle of 
revelation. Thus Melchizedek, with all the correctness of his 
monotheism, knew nothing of Jehovah. {b) Not only does 
Balaam, like Melchizedek, know the one God the Lord of 
heaven and earth, he is also acquainted with the God of Israel, 
what He had already done for His people, w hat He w^ould do in 

' Vennisclite Schriften, vol. i. p. 406, ct seqq. 

* Die Geschichte Bileim’8 u. s, w. p. 12, et seqq, 
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the fixture, (c) Balaam^s prophecies rest throughout on the 
fundamental promises communicated in Genesis (compare Nxim. 
xxiii. 10, witn Gen. xiii. 16, xxiii. 24 and xxiv. 9 with Gen. 
xlix. 9 ; xxiv. 17 with Gen. xlix. 10). A knowledge of such 
promises could only have been got from the people among 
whom they were preserved. (d) The powerful impression 
which the great deeds of Jehovah produced upon aU the sur- 
rounding peoples (Exod. xv. 14, Josh. v. 1) favours the same 
opinion. The analogy of Jethro and Eahab is especially in 
point, who had arrived at the knowledge of the true God jn 
the same way. 

The latter hypothesis is much more probable than the former. 
Whatever remnant of a prior knowledge of the true God may 
have lingered in the land of Mesopotamia, it is insufficient to 
account for the peculiar position of Balaam, and his clear insight 
into IsraePs place in the world’s history. Yet it seems imneces- 
sary to argue for the latter as though the former were entirely 
baseless. The one need not exclude the other. Perhaps Ba- 
laam’s knowledge of the true God ^vas influenced in part by the 
traditional reminiscences of a pure monotheism which were still 
alive among his forefathers. And though Bethuel and Laban’s 
posterity may soon have been sunk in heathenism, it is not im- 
probable that some seeds of religious truth were preserved among 
them, which the knowledge of Jehovah’s marvellous works in 
Egj^t and in the desert quickened in Balaam’s soul. Tlius w’e 
agree wuth Kiirtz,^ in not allowing the latter hypothesis to ex- 
clude every element of truth in the former. 

2. What wns Balaam’s true character and position ? 

Here three views are entertained. 

(a) Some think that he was an idolater and soothsayer, whose 
spirit w^as uninfluenced by true religion and had just as much 
relation to the prophecies he uttered respecting Israel against his 
will as the words of the ass had to its animal principle, accord- 
ing to the current view of the phenomenon as an outward thing. 
He was a mere sorcerer, w ho, by his insight into the secret 
powers of nature and his incantations, had obtained renown in 
his own land. Of those wffio follow this opinion, some suppose 
that he was the high priest of Baal-peor, the same deity as Peor- 
apis in Egypt or Priapus in Greece, and the interpreter of his 
oracles. Many adherents of this hjq)othesis might be named; 
such as Philo, Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory Nyssene, Theodoret, 
Origen, Chrysostom, Basil in ancient, and Bryant, Gleig, Pal- 
frey and otners in modem times. We do not think that it 
can be maintained. It is exposed to these objections : the 


^ Geschichto dcs alten Bundes, vol. ii, p. 456. 
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nature of the prophecies is such that they could scarcely have 
proceeded from one who had no element of true religion, but was 
a common deceiver. It may be safely asserted, that the Spirit 
cannot, consistently with his nature, develop his efficacy within 
one whose mind presents no element of alliance or sympathy, 
^e bad element may usually predominate ; but as long as there 
is an element of the better sort, the Spirit can seize upon that, 
and influence it to such a degree as to make it entirely predomi- 
nant. Even in the case of Saul and his servants, we have no 
r^on for supposing that their ungodliness was thorough or total. 
Accordingly Balaam declares “ that he conhl not go beyond the 
word of the Lord his God to do either less or morc,’^ which can- 
not, with Gleig and others, be referred to his physical power, but 
to his will or inclination ; because his defence against Balak is, 

Must I not take heed to speak that which the Lord hath put 
in my mouth Had there been no fear of God in Balaam, he 
would at once have acceded to Balak’s request, or forged a 
favourable answer. And especially after Balak’s second mes- 
sage when the temptation was so powerful, he would not have 
said, I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my God, to do 
less or more.’’ Besides, his prayer, Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his,” is inconsistent with 
total opposition to the divine will. Indeed the vciy application 
of Balak to Balaam, coming from such a distance to the seer, 
supposes intercourse with the God of Israel on the part of the 
latter — an intercourse which could rest only on his own confes- 
sion. No surprise is expressed at the extraordinary revelations 
now made to him ; on the contrary, his language implies that he 
had received such already (xxiv. 3, 4, 15, 16). And his ac- 
quaintance with the name of Jehovah is significant of more 
than the mere soothsayer or impostor. It is an exceedingly im- 
probable conjecture to reply ^vith Gleig, that “ this narrative 
naving been translated into the Hebrew language, probably from 
some document found in the possession of the soothsayer himself, 
or of some other Midianite killed in battle, Moses, who knew 
well by what God Balaam had been compelled to bless those 
whom he wished to curse, would naturally call that God Jehovah^ 
whatever may have been the name given to him in Balaam’s 
narrative.” ^ 

(6) Others regard him as a pious man and true prophet of 
God, who fell through covetousness. This is the view taken by 
TertuUian, Jerome, Luther, Buddeus, Deyling, Benzel, etc. But 
it is equally objectionable with the last. Why is ho called ‘Hhe 
soothsayer ” DpIpTl (Josh. xiii. 22), if he were nothing but a 

^ Stacklioii8e*g History of the Bible, by Gleig, vol. i. p. 609. 
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gentdne prophet of God? He had recourse to enchantments 
and other arts of divination, which separate heathen soothsaying 
from theocratic prophecy. That a DOIp or soothsayer cannot 

be looked upon as good is apparent, from the fact that Dipj5 

soothsaying is expressly forbidden by the law and assigned to 
the false prophet (Deut. xviii. 10, 12 ; 1 Sam. xv. 23 ; Ezekiel 
xiii. 23 ; 2 Kings xvii. 17 ; Ezek. xiii. 9, xxii. 28 ; Jerem. xiv. 
14). Besides, the life of God in him was not such as to shew a 
true servant; for he did not at once send away the messengers of 
Balak, notwithstanding his conviction that Israel was the people 
of God, but detained them from avarice. Although he knew 
the immutability of God, he tried to get permission to go with 
the ambassadors of Balak the second time, and forthwith seized 
on the permission to go vdth them, which he could only have 
done with the secret intention of escaping from the condition 
imposed upon him. Blinded by passion, he did not perceive the 
angel sent to warn him, for a considerable time. Indeed it is 
apparent that soothsaying was the usual method which he em- 
ployed for the discovery of secret things; and that, in the 
present instance, he was elevated above it by an extraordinary 
afflatus of the Spirit. Hence his stand-point, both in a religious 
and prophetic view, must have been a low one. The Spirit of 
God in him had not raised him above the use of heathen ap- 

t )lianecs, which no true prophet in Israel ever employed. In 
lim it w’as feeble and inoperative. 

{c) The third view, which alone appears the correct one, is 
intermediate between those just mentioned, and was first pro- 
posed by Ilengstenberg.^ It is only in its exclusiveness that each 
of the preceding hj^potheses is incorrect. ^Vhen the one is set 
over against the cither and so maintained, both are certainly 
false. Yet there are elements of truth in them which, when 
combined, go to constitute the true view, Balaam was a heathen 
soothsayer and a seer of Jehovah at the same time. The two 
departments border on one another, though totally diverse in 
character. Balaam was between the two. He was in an inter- 
mediate position. The stage at which he had arrived was one of 
transition, where he could not assuredly remain long. En- 
tangled as he was in the meshes of incantations and magic, he 
had an incipient knowledge and fear of God, which might have 
led on to the full character of a genuine prophet, had it not been 
resisted. But he stood still. He did not allow the spiritual to 
bo developed within him. Whatever germ of piety he possessed 
was checked by the inordinate love oi gain. The dawn of the 
spiritual gift that appeared in his soul was darkened by a 

^ Die Gesohichte Bileam’s und seine Weissagg. p, 11. 
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predomiiumt passion. No thorough transformation had been 
wrought upon his inward character. He was radically un- 
changed. Yet the Spirit of God was not wholly withheld. 
Hifi intellectual nature had been quickened. By the agency of 
that Spirit, indi\ddual rays of light were imparted to him ; the 
incipient gift of prophecy bursting through the mist of debasing 
desires, and lifting him beyond the grovelling position he dis- 
liked to abandon. No comprehensive gift of prophecy belonged 
to him : and indeed he can scarcely be classetl among true pro- 
phets. Yet he was not Avithout the beginnings of such know- 
ledge and reverence of the true God as formed a point of union 
for the diAdne Spirit. Hence he can neither be termed a mere 
heathen soothsayer and impostor, nor a pious prophet of the 
Lord. 

3. 'What is the meaning of that part of Balaam’s fourth pro- 
phecy which is contained in Numbers xxiv. 17, etc. ? 

I see him, but not now ; 

I behold him, but not nijrh ; 

A star arises out of Jacob, 

And a sceptre comes forth from Israel, 

And breaks to ])ieces the two sides of Moab, 

And shatters all the sons of tumult. 

And Edtun shall be liis possession. 

And they of Seir, his enemies, a possession ; 

While Israel shall do valiantly ; 

Out of Jacob rules [Jeho\ah] 

And out of the city (Zion) destroys them that remain. 


It is universally allowed, that by the star wliicli should come 
.out of Jacob, and the sceptre Avbicli should rise out of Israel, a 
glorious king and ruler is spoken of. But, Avlieu we come to 
inquire more particularly who is meant, there is considerable 
diversity of sentiment. 

(a) fk)me think that it refers to DuAdd, and apj)eal to the fact 
that he completely subdued the Moabites and Edomites as well as 
all the neighbouring nations hostile to the theocracy (2 Sam. viii). 
This opinion satisfies most of the conditions of the case. It is 
no valid objection to it, tliat the Moabites and Ammonites after- 
wards asserted their freedom, as related in the Books of the 
Kings ; because the words do not say that the ruler should 
wholly subjugate them for ever. In the nineteenth verso the 
prophet’s view stretches out into the distant future — ^far beyond 
David. His aspirations become, in a wide sense. Messianic. 
They long for and foretell a glorious time of conquest, of which 
David’s was but the prelude. After the signal victory obtained 
by the conqueror over his enemies, Jehovah shall rule out of 
Jacob, in tbe midst of his people, and complete the subjugation 
of all his foes. The conqueror David insensibly gives place to 
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Jehoyali in the nineteenth verse. There is an imperceptible 
transition from the one to the other. We do not look upon the 
seventeenth and eighteenth verses as Messianic, except so far as 
David's victories may have been connected in the mind of the 
seer with the ulterior and higher conquest in the golden age. 
It is strange that the verb is not preceded by a noun. We 

suppose therefore with Ewald, that Din' has fallen out ; because 

the words in Psalm cx. 2 floated before the writer's mind.^ 

(h) Others as Calvin, Baumgarten, Delitzsch, and Rosen- 
miiller, refer the prophecy to Messiah alone. Why then are 
the Edomites and Moabites singled out as peoples to be con- 
quered by Him ? The hj^potliesis is utterly unsuitable to the 
passage. 

{c) Others as Kurtz, refer the prophecy both to David and 
Messiah, to the former as typical and anticipatory of the latter. 
We object to this double reference as unnecessary and inapposite. 
The Messianic clement of the prophecy is introduced for the 
purpose of swelling out the number of passages in the Old 
Testament that speak of the future Redeemer. The words re- 
late to war and conquest alone. There is nothing peaceful in 
them, as one should expect in allusion to Messianic times. 
The Messiah is a warrior, smiting the princes of Moab and de- 
strojung the turaidtuoiis enemies of Israel. His foes are defi- 
nitely mentioned. The spiritual blessings resulting to the 
heathen from Messiah’s coming and power are entirely omitted. 
There is not the slightest allusion to the gracious benefits He 
bestows on the conquered. All this is in harmony with the 
character of Balaam. One should not expect the vision of such 
a seer to rise above the circle of earthly events. Supposing the 
prophecy to have been really uttered by Balaam, the star out of 
Jacob, which was also a sceptre, was in his view but one king, 
{glorious and conquering, a shining spot in the darkness of 
futurity, Macdonald asserts that the proj)hccy is not more full 
of denunciation than the primal promise of the seed of the 
woman. He believes that the seed of the woman means speci- 
ficall)’’ a jycrsonal Messiah ; that the words of Gen. iii. 15, were 
literally and audibly spoken by Jehovah to Eve in the garden; 
and that both prophecies are essentially identical. It is useless 
to reason with one who holds such belief. He has yet to learn 
the first principles of interpretation,‘*^ 

Hengstenberg's opinion is peculiar. He supposes that the 
star and sceptre designate an ideal person, the personified Israel- 
itish kingdom, for which four arguments are adduced — ^by no 

' See Ewald, achtes Jahrbuch., p. 36. ^ 

2 Introduction to the Pentateuch, vol. ii. p. 233. 
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means decisive or valid,^ They have been refuted by Kurtz.* 
Yet they are repeated by Reinke.^ A rea/, not an ideal person, 
must be meant. Individual deeds are ascribed to the star out of 
Jacob, which require a definite person to perform them. No 
pure abstraction or idea presented itself to the prophetic eye of 
the seer but a concrete thing when he exclaimed, “ I see a star 
rise out of Jacob, and a sceptre from among Israel.” 

When it is asserted that the future king and conqueror should 
destroy all the children of Seth, the son of Adam and parent of 
the whole human race is not meant. Neither does Seth refer to 
a Gentile deity, whose priests and votaries are styled the cJiiU 
dren of Seth, according to Bryant. The word means tumult or 
noise ; and the Moabites are termed sons of tumult^ because they 
were perpetually troublesome and vexatious to the Israelites, by 
their incursions. So Yerschuir first interpreted the noun, an- 
nihilating by that means one of the arguments on behalf of the 
Messianic application of the passage. Whether the star of 
Balaam, and the star of the wise men from the east bear an 
internal relation to one another is more than questionable. 

4. What view is to be taken of the ass speaking to Balaam P 
This is a very difficult question. Assuming the historical 
character of the narration, and not resolving it into myth 
or legend, there are two modes of explaining the circum- 
stance, viz. : 

{a) As an external, objective fact. A miracle was wrought, 
and the tongue of the ass was moved to utter words after the 
manner of man. Most theologians who adhere to the letter of 
Scripture, take this view. It has been maintained very 
strenuously by Baumgarten, Otto von Gerlach, and Kurtz. In 
its favour, arguments like the following are produced : — 

1. There is not a trace in the narrative of Balaam being in 
an ecstacy, or seeing the thing merely in inner vision. 

2. The words, and the Lord opened the mouth of the ass ” 
(xxii. 28) necessitate the inference that the divine operation had 
the ass for its object, not the soul of Balaam. The words of 
Peter too, are very definite and express. The ass speaking 
with man’s voice forbade the madness of the prophet.” 

3. As the ass was present, bodily and externally visible, its 
speaking must also be externally and bodily audible. 

(6) On the other hand, it has been asserted by Herder, and 
especially by Tholuck and Hengstenberg, that the incident oc- 
emred in vision. Balaam’s soul was vividly impressed with the 
idea. The divine influence threw it into a peculiar condition, in 

^ Geschichte Bileain% pp. 172, 173. 

* G^chichte dcs alien Bundes, vol. ii. p, 490 et seqq. 

• Die Weissagung Bileam’s, Beitr^e iv. pp. 259, 260. 
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which it conceived that the ass spake such words. The fact 
therefore was wholly internal, belonging to the soul of the 
rapt seer. 

The argumentation of Hengstenberg in favour of this view is 
ingenious and laboured,^ especially where he tries to shew that 
appearances in dreams and visions have the same reality as those 
in a waking state. The one class is as certain as the other, the 
difference being formal not essential. But when fancy is sub- 
stituted for vision, the actual is subverted. With all the endea- 
vours of this critic to prove that the reality of the thing is the 
same, whether presented to the inner vision, or“to the outward 
eye as an objective phenomenon, we cannot resolve the whole 
into what is internal. The reasoning of Hengstenberg has been 
weakened, if not refuted, by Kurtz.^ The entire narrative gives 
every reader the impression, that the writer thought he was re- 
lating what was historical and outward. It is expressly said 
that “ the ass saw the angel of the Lord standing in the way, 
and his sword drawn in his hand,^’ which can hardly agree 
with the subjective view maintained by Hengstenberg. Still 
stronger are the words of the twenty-eighth verse, ‘‘ the Lord 
opened the mouth of the ass,’’ which shew that the divine power 
was exerted on the moutli of the ass in producing certain words, 
and not upon the soul of the prophet. The language too in the 
Second Epistle of Peter proves, that the transaction was re- 
garded as an external one ; for it is plainly intimated there that 
the ass uttered articulate human language, and reproved the 
prophet. 

While the phraseology thus seems to intimate that the 
narrator intended to describe what was objective and real, there 
are such difficulties and improbabilities in the transaction as 
to compel our having recourse to another view, that is, the 
mythical, 

Such a miracle as that of an ass speaking with man’s voice 
seems gratuitous and unmeaning. The divine intention evi- 
dently was to make Balaam ashamed, and so to dispel the cloud 
of earthly passions which prevented him from opening his spirit 
to a divine impression. It cannot surely be argued, though 
Kurtz appears to convey the idea,^ that the literal speaking of 
the ass was necessary to rouse the sunken mind of the seer and 
waken up its prophetic capacity. Balaam, it is true, was stupid, 
obstinate, insensible to his calling, full of thoughts that were in 
direct opposition to the character of one who had the true 
prophetic gift; his heart was blinded by the love of money 

^ Die Geschichto Bileam’s, p. 48 et seqq. 

* Geschichte dos alten Bundes, vol. ii. p. 468 et seqq. 

3 Geschichte u. s. w. vol, ii. p« 474. 
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and honour ; but whatever amount of blindness or insensibility 
is attributed to him, it cannot render such miracle antecedently 
probable^ much less necessary. More depends on what the ass 
said, than on the simple fact of its speaking. “ The dumb ass 
forbade the madness of the prophet.'' She expostulated with 
and rebuked him. It is unlikely that he would have been re- 
duced to shame and brought to think of his true position by the 
circumstance that the ass spake, had she not uttered words of 
rebuke. TTe cannot therefore agree with Kurtz in laying the 
stress and significance of the miracle on the mere act of speaking, 
rather than the tcords which were spoken. It was needful to recall 
the spirit of the seer from its sunken condition, that words of 
piercing reproof should be addressed to him. Ilence the bare 
speaking of an ass seems meaningless. 

It is very remarkable that the rider sits quietly on the ass 
and replies to her speaking without the least expression of as- 
tonishment. Would it not have been most natural for him to 
spring ofl* her back ? The first words of 1 Balaam exclude the 
idea of astonishment : Because thou hast mocked me ; I would 
there were a sword in mine hand, for now would I kill thee." 

Again, the speaking of the ass, taken as an outward and literal 
fact, transgresses those eternal laws which separate man from the 
lower animals. There is a wide, impassable line between nature 
and spirit — between the irrational creature, and the free agent 
man originally formed in the image of God. The Supreme 
Being, therefore, who put such a distinction between the two, 
will never transfer the qualities of the one to the other. This is 
freely admitted by Kurtz. But he assumes that the distinction 
between the two classes of God's creatures does not lie in mere 
speech, because various animals are able to utter articulate sounds 
like those of the human voice, and even articulate words ; that 
it lies in the things sjwken ; tliat here the utterances themselves 
belong to the inner nature of the animal, without being a re- 
velation of God to Balaam ; and that all which shewed a 
divine operation was such modulation of the ass's voice as made 
it convey to the ears of Balaam words indicative of human 
speech. This reasoning seems to us fallacious. There is no 
good reason for separating the mere modulation and tones of the 
words from the loords themselves. And it is contrary to the 
nature of the ass, whatever instinct, feeling, or intelligence is 
supposed to belong to it, to utter words of expostulation and 
reproof to Balaam. The tones of the words and the words them- 
selves must be taken together. If the former was miraculous, 
the latter were equally so. Both constituted the wonder. And 
if that be so, the eternal laws separating the two classes of God's 
creatures are broken down — a thing which the Almighty could 
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not do consistently with his all-wise procedure in the original 
constitution of man and beast. The miracle, if such it be, is 
unique in Scripture. 

Having thus seen the improbability of the outwardly literal 
view as well as of the purely internal one, we are driven to the 
assumption that the narrative is partly unhistorical. It pos- 
sesses a historical basis adorned with legendary particulars. The 
simple fact or facts which lie at the foundation of it were dressed 
out, in the progress of time, with marvellous features. 

It may not bo out of place to mention, that Philo omits all 
mention of the ass’s speaking; and that the best interpreters 
adopt the mythic view. Bochart* has adduced parallels where 
animals are represented as speaking prophetically, agreeably to 
the genius of tradition. The mythic view is favoured by the 
fact, that the mention of the Assyrians in xxiv. 24, and the 
tenor of the prophecy which presupposes the kingdom as already 
belonging to Israel, xxiv. 17, place the origin of the entire 
piece (xxii.-xxiv.) relating to Balaam in a later period, when 
traditional matter had become incorporated with the historical 
groundwork and could not be separated from it. There is 
some danger, however, of taking too much from the original 
matter. The traces of a later time are certainly discernible to 
criticism ; but they lie partly in the form and rythmical con- 
figuration of the poems, as well as in the subject matter itself, 
though the latter is not free from them. It is difficult to tell at 
what time Numbers xxii.-xxiv. was actually written. Steudel’s 
opinion that Balaam himself wrote his utterances is quite im- 
probable. Hengstenberg satisfactorily shews, that the use of 
the names of Deity is inexplicable on that supposition. These 
titles could only have proceeded from an Israelite. Besides, 
Balaam could scarcely have written good Hebrew. Aramaean 
was his language. 

We have argued on the supposition that Balaam really uttered 
what is attributed to him. But his words are not historical. 
The basis only is such. Balaam himself was a historical per- 
sonage. He was a renowned soothsayer, to whose words great 
efficacy was ascribed by the heathens wffio had heard of his fame 
or come in contact with him. The Moabites and Midianites 
wished him to curse the Israelites and so deprive them of the 

} )rotection of their God ; but he blessed them. These facts the 
yrical poet probably learned by tradition, and painted the 
scene in his own manner. The character of Balaam as here 
depicted is imaginary in several details. His words, which 
are poetical and prophetic, are partly those of a later writer. 

1 Hierozoicon i. p. 168 et seqq. 

22 
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They are a specimen of lyrical divination, based on historical: 
tra<ution and put into the mouth of Balaam as prophecy. 
God may have employed so unworthy an instrument as the 
is represented to be, to communicate a revelation of Him- 
self. But it is unlikely. He was too wavering, covetous, half- 
heathenish, to be chosen as the medium of communication be- 
tween a pure God and his creatures on earth. The blessings 
and curses of such an one could have no virtue in themselves, 
but only in the imagination of a superstitious age. In conse- 
quence of the author’s theocratic stand-point, the people of 
Israel could not be blessed except by Jehovah; and therefpre the 
seer is depicted as a waverer between Baal and Jehovah, im- 
pelled against his will by the spirit of the latter. The prophecy 
is post-Mosaic, as internal evidence shews. The mention of the 
Kenitea and Amjria in the twenty-second verse, the former of 
whom were allies of Edom, shew^s that the writer was acquainted 
wdth the Edomite wars under Amaziah and Uzziah, and hoped 
that the latter power would permanently subjugate the restless 
Edomites. This brings down the time of composition to the 
first half of the eighth century, and is at the same time a pre- 
sumptive evidence that the star and sceptre refer to David alone; 
because, if they alluded to Messiah, another period would not be 
described immediately after, except it were later ; whereas on the 
Messianic interpretation of the seventeenth verse, it is much 
earlier. 

The twenty- third and twenty-fourth verses some suppose to be 
a later addition, because it has been thought they do not coincide 
with the general character of Balaam’s prophecies, which were 
intended to be eulogistic of the Israelites. What gave rise to 
them is difficult to discover. It is said that ships of Chi Him 
should afflict Eber, and he should perish for ever. According to 
Hitzig,^ the reference is to the invasion of Cilicia by the Greeks 
(b.c. 710). The Assyrians advanced to attack the Cilicians, but 
were repulsed with great loss ; an event which must have been of 
consequence to the Israelites, and have thrown them into terror. 
Was that occasion sufiicient to give rise to the two verses ? We 
greatly doubt it. It is more probable that the words refer to a 
rebellion of the inhabitants of Cyprus against Phenicia — a re- 
bellion that threatened all the north Syrian coast.^ Whatever 
may have been the age of the writer, he certainly belonged to 
Judah not Israel, as xxiii. 19 shews. 

Most assign the piece to the Jehovist. He did not write it 
himself, however, but found it already existing. The linguistic 
features do not entirely suit the Jehovist himself. Elohim not 

^ Bcgriff der Kritik, p. 54 et seqq. 

* Ewald, Geschiclite aes Volkes Israel, vol. iii. p. 608. 
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unfrequently occurs, as in xxii. 9, 12. There is a considerable 
resemblance between xxiv. 9 and Gen. xlix. 9, ascribed to imita- 
tion by some. 

If the preceding observations be correct, we need not be 
anxious to inquire minutely into the mixed character of Balaam, 
the dramatic scenes in which he is pourtrayed, or the words 
put into his mouth, since they are unhistorical. Difficulties 
belong to the narrative which it is scarcely worth while to 
unravel, because of its ideal nature. The personal intercourse 
between God and Balaam, the appearance of-^an angel, the 
speaking of the ass, the exact predictions of the seer, and his 
utterances in glorification of Israel, are unhistorical.^ 

It is remarkable, that the Elohist merely mentions the fact of 
Balaam^s falling by the sword along with the five kings of 
Midian (Num. xxxi. 8), and that his counsel was the cause of 
the Israelites being enticed into the impure worship of Baal- 
peor or Priapus (xxxi. 16). 

After such explanation, some may think our lengthened dis- 
cussion of Balaam’s character, the speaking of the ass, and the 
meaning of his prophecies, to have been superfluous. Yet it 
has been judged desirable to treat the subject, in the first in- 
stance, in its literal aspect, as though everything happened as it 
is narrated and Balaam himself spoke the very lyrical poetry 
put into his mouth, because most readers look at it in that light, 
without perceiving the insuperable difficulties inherent in the 
view, or its analogy to the lyrics in Gen. xlix. and Dent, xxxiii. 
containing the benedictions of Jacob and Moses respectively. 

VIII. Character of Moses’s Laws. — The /wwda^w^ito/laws 
embodied in the three middle books of the Pentateuch belong 
to Moses himself. On them the theocracy is based. At least 
their essence should be referred to him, if not their present 
form. It is admitted that several of them lost their original 
form in the course of transmission, tradition having moulded 
them differently. Yet their substance is Mosaic. In maintain- 
ing that they are genuine Mosaic products, we attribute a high 
revelation to the great legislator, justifying the idea of the 
theocracy being dimne. The laws may be called dimnCy because 
the mind of him from whom they proceeded was remarkably 
enlightened from above. The ancient Hebrews proceeded on 
the assumption that everything of the legal which came down 
from antiquity was derived from Moses. On this account they 
inserted among the laws really bearing his stamp, others of their 
own times ; for by representing everything legal as originating 
at an early age, its authority was heightened. Accordingly, 


^ See Knobel, Exeget. Handbuch, xiii. p. 121 et seqq. 
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while wc look upon Elohistic laws as truly Mosaic, as well ai 
others recorded by the Jehovist, the three middle books of the 
Pentateuch may be said to represent Mosaism in clmacter and 
spint, though including later prescriptions and augmented with 
later features. It is sometimes difficult to trace the originals of 
these laws ; and to separate the genuine Mosaic ones from such 
as were afterwards attributed to Moses. But it is not impos- 
sible. And it should be remarked, that some of the laws 
and festivals adopted by Moses were not absolutely now. He 
profited largely from his experience in Egypt ; bringing thence 
not a few things subsequently incorporated into his legisla- 
tion. "When thus transfeiTed they received a new signi- 
ficance. Their relation was changed in consequence of their 
connection with the worship of the one Jehovah. In the hands 
of the legislator they acquired a new aspect, being taken out of 
nature-worship into a revealed religion, where they prepared 
man for communion with God by nourishing and stren^hening 
the consciousness of the divine within him. It is remarkable 
that the fundamental doctrine of Mosaism, viz., that there is but 
one God, the Creator and Preserver of all, invisible, eternal, 
omnipotent, holy, and just, was all along inadequately appre- 
hended till the captivity. A few choice spirits grasped it with 
sufficient distinctness and adhered to it ; while to the mass of 
the people Jehovah was no more than a superior god beside 
other deities. Polytheism had deeply penetrated the vulgar 
mind ; and though the nation frequently sought Jehovah with 
conviction of sin and repentance, such conversions, called forth 
by external circumstances, were transient in their eflhcts. A 
manifold idolatrj', partly of Zabian and partly of Egyptian 
origin, had its altars in all the cities of the land, in the streets 
of Jerusalem, and in the very temple of Jehovah immediately 
before the exile, as we learn from Jeremiah. There is no 
evidence to shew that the ceremonial law was observed by the 
Jews with anything like regularity or strictness. The great 
feasts themselves, such as the paasover, the feast of tabernacles, 
etc., were allowed to fall into desuetude, as the historical books 
attest. If the externals of true religion were negligently 
attended to, religion itself must have been sickly. 
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I. Contents. — This book may be divided as follows: — 

1. An introductory discourse by Moses, containing a brief 
history of Israel since the exodus, with the object of warning 
and admonishing the people ; to which is appended the destina- 
tion of the cities of refuge east of Jordan, chapters i.-iv. 43. 

2. The body of the work, in the form of a long address to the 
people of Israel by Moses, preceded by a short introduction 
(iv. 44-49) ; chapters iv. 44-xxvi. 

3. A closing address exhorting anew to the observance of the 
law, chapters xxvii.-xxx* 

4. A descriptive appendix relative to Moses’s death, includ- 
ing two larger poetical pieces, viz., the song and blessing of 
Moses, chapters xxxi.-xxxiv. 

In the eleventh month of the fortieth year from the exodus, 
Moses is represented as delivering the discourses recorded in the 
book of Deuteronomy. The aged patriarch, feeling that his 
death is near, and that he himself wiU not set foot in the 
land promised to his fathers, is anxious respecting the wel- 
fare of those whose leader he had been ; and, like a father, 
assembles them to receive his last counsels and warning. He 
takes a brief historical survey of the principal events which had 
befallen the people from the time they were at mount Sinai till 
a recent period. Here he touches upon the appointment of 
officers, the sending of spies into Canaan to bring back a report 
of its state, and the divine anger manifested towards them for 
their incredulity and disobedience. He reminds them that they 
were forbidden to attack the Edomites, Moabites, and Am- 
monites; but that Sihon and all the Amorite territory were 
subdued. This is followed by the story of the conquest of Og 
king of Bashan, whose territory, with that of Sihon, was dis- 
tributed to the two tribes and a half ; and by Moses’s prayer to 
enter the promised land, which was denira, though he was 
permitted to see it from tlxe top of Pisgah. The fourth chaptei: 
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contains an exhortation to obedience. After the discourse he 
mpointa the three cities of refuge for the country on the east of 
Jordan (i.-iv. 43). With Vater we take iv. 44-49 os intro- 
ductory to what follows, i.e., to the discourse which properly 
commences with the fifth chapter. He reminds them now, that 
they had made a covenant at Horeb to take Jehovah for their 
sovereign ; that the precepts of the decalogue, which he recites, 
were announced there in their hearing, and that other divine 
communications had been made to him for tlicir use. The 
observance of these divine precepts is inculcated ; and they are 
commanded to teach them to their children. No intercourse 
with the idolatrous inhabitants of the land is to be held, but 
nil monuments of their false worship must be destroyed. The 
speaker again exhorts them to observe the precepts of Jehovah, 
enumerating His benefits and adding a promise of perpetual 
prosperity and assistance if they would do so. Should they 
forget their obligations after they had enjoyed the pleasures and 
fertility of the promised land, they would be visited with heavy 
calamities. In the ninth chapter he dissuades them from ascrib- 
ing their successes to their own righteousness or merits ; remind- 
ing them how they rebelled in the wilderness and apostatised 
from Jehovah ; for which reason they had almost been exter- 
minated, had he not interceded for them and appeased the anger 
of God. In the tenth chapter, Moses relates how the tables of 
the covenant had been renewed ; where the death of Aaron had 
taken place ; and how the tribe of Levi had been separated. An 
exhortation to obedience follows. Here it must be noticed, that 
the sixth and seventh verses interrupt the connection and are 
out of place. It has been attempted, indeed, to find some 
reason for their present position, but every such explanation is 
too artificial to be adopted. The appeal to the people to render 
obedience to their divine benefactor is enforced in the eleventh 
chapter, by past manifestations of God's great power, both in 
their protection and punishment ; and by His promise of bless- 
ings and purpose of heavy retribution. The people are solemnly 
to invoke on themselves the divine favour or vengeance on 
mounts Ebal and Gerizim, after their establishment in Canaan. 

From the twelfth to the twenty-sixth chapter inclusive, 
Moses repeats such laws as were necessary for the whole people 
to know, and which had been previously enacted. Some of 
them are more or less modified. He also intersperses new ones. 
Those rekting to the priests are omitted. In the twelfth 
chapter the rule is repeated respecting the destruction of the 
monuments of idolatry in the land of Canaan. Sacrifices are to 
be ofiered to in the place which the Lord should choose for that 
purpose. To that all offerings are to be brought ; and there is to 
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be a festive entertainment for friends, where charitable liberality 
must be dispensed. Instead of the rigour of the ancient law 
being carried out, it is now permitted that animals designed for 
food need not be brought to the tabernacle to be slaughtered; 
but that the owner might slay them at his own home, if he 
resided at an inconvenient distance from the holy place. The 
blood is prohibited to be eaten in this case also. 

The thirteenth chapter contains cautions and severe prohibi- 
tions against the adoption of the Canaanite idolatrous practices. 
False prophets, who should try to seduce the people into the sin 
of idolatry, are to be put to death, however near may be the 
relationship between them and those they have tempted. The 
cities also which suffer themselves to be drawn away to the 
worship of strange gods, are to be utterly exterminated. Not 
only the inhabitants of them are to be put to the sword, but 
the cattle also; all their moveables must be consumed with 
fire ; and their dwellings razed to the ground. Certain rites 
practised by the heathen in mourning, are next prohibited ; 
after which the rules respecting clean and unclean animals are 
repeated with only three slight differences from the previous 
record. This is followed by some other regulations relative to 
tithes. The sabbatical year is then adduced for the purpose of 
appending to it a new precept, viz., that the payment of debts 
should not be enforced in that year. It is not meant that they 
should be cancelled; but that the poor debtor should not be 
asked to pay during a year in which they got no produce from 
the land. This, however, does not apply to the rich and 
foreigners. Respecting the emancipation of slaves on the 
seventh year of their service, it is now enjoined for the first 
time, that the female should have the same privilege as the 
male ; and that none should be sent away in a destitute state, 
but, on the contraiy, with a liberal provision. All firstling males 
of cattle are to be sanctified to the Lord, and to be eaten, 
except the blood, in the place to be chosen by Him, unless they 
have some blemish. The sixteenth chapter treats of the three 
great annual festivals, the passover, pentecost, and tabernacles. 
Judges are to be appointed in all the cities, who shall administer 
justice with impartiality ; groves and images are forbidden. In 
the eighteenth chapter it is enjoined that the victims for 
sacrifice must be sound; and that idolaters should be slain. 
Difficult matters are to be determined by the priests, and the 
judge that shall be in those days,” t.e., the supreme judge of the 
nation, to whom the same power belonged as that which Moses 
and Aaron had ; but who was only extraordinary. Should the 
people desire a king over them, instructions are given respecting 
bis person, duties, and responsibilities. He must have the 
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divine approbation, be a native, and not imitate tbe luxury and 
ambition of surrounding monarchs. He must also make out a 
copy of tbe law for his use. 

In the first eight verses of the eighteenth chapter, the pro- 
vision for the maintenance of the priests and Levites is referred 
to, in which an addition to the priests’ perquisites occurs — viz., 
‘‘ the two cheeks and the maw ; ” and it is enjoined, that if a 
Levite should come from any part of the Israelite territory, 
where he had a home, and wish to give himself to the perpetual 
service of the tabernacle, he should have the same support as his 
brethren there. All superstition and impious divination, which 
were associated with heathen worship, arc prohibited. Moses 
then goes on to speak of a prophet being raised up from among 
the people like to himself, to whom they should hearken, who is 
distinguished from false prophets. It is also stated in what way 
a true may be distinguished from vifahe prophet. 

The first thirteen verses of the nineteenth chapter relate to 
the cities of refuge for maiislayers, from which deliberate ^mur- 
derers are debarred, and put to death. It is then enjoined 
that landmarks are not to be changed. In all criminal cases, 
two witnesses at least are required. If a witness, after a ju- 
dicial investigation before the highest tribunal, be convicted of 
peijury, he is to be visited with the 2)unishment which his false 
testimony would have brought on another. 

After the host is assembled for battle, and receives the priest’s 
exhortation to encourage them, heralds are to proclaim, that 
whoever has built a new house and not dedicated it, or planted 
a vineyard, or betrothed a wife, is free to go home ; and that the 
same privilege is given to the timid. In attacking cities, the 
Jews are to offer terms of peace ; which, if acce 2 )tcd, are to secure 
to the victors the right of tribute and service from all the in- 
habitants ; but if a city refuses to enter into ncgociation and is 
taken by storm, its male population only is to be slaughtered 
and their property seized. Women and children must be 
spared. Unceasing war is to be waged with the llittites, Amo- 
rites, Canaanites, Perizzites, Hivites, Jebusites, till they should 
be utterly destroyed. In besieging a city, the people are to bo 
careful about the trees they fell. 

The commencement of the twenty-first chapter describes the 
things to be done in the case of an uncertain murder, for 
its expiation. Should one wish to marry a female captive, 
a month^s time must be allowed her for mourning over her 
condition before she be taken to wife. And, if after this, 
he should desire to divorce her, she must bo allowed her 
freedom, without being kept as his slave or sold. The first- 
born in a family cannot be deprived of his right of primogeni- 
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ture on account of his mother being hated. Stubborn and in- 
corrigibly profligate sons are to be brought by the parents to 
the elders of the city, and then stoned. It is also enjoined, 
that a malefactor must not hang on a tree all night, but be 
buried the same day, lest the land be defiled.^* In the 
twenty-second chapter it is ordained that a stray ox, or sheep, 
or ass, should bo restored to its owner if known, or kept *tni 
inquiry for the missing be made. The rule is extended to every 
lost thing. The sexes are forbidden to exchange apparel, for 
the purpose of avoiding improper intercourse, and because such 
a practice was common in the licentious rites of idol- worship. 
The mother bird is not to be taken with her young ones ; a 
battlement must be made on the roof of a new house to prevent 
persons falling down; difierent kinds of seeds are not to be 
sown together ; a garment of woollen and linen together must 
not be worn ; and fringes must be made upon the vesture. 
Should one slander his wife for unchastity before marriage, he 
shall be fined a hundred shekels of silver ; but if such unchas- 
tity bo true, the w^oman is to be stoned to death. Adultery is to 
be punished by the death of both parties. The chapter specifies 
several cases of impurity between man and woman. The twenty- 
eighth and twenty-ninth verses repeat and extend what had 
been ab’cady given in Exodus xxii. 16, 17, respecting the liabili- 
ties of a seducer. The sum to be paid the father is now speci- 
fied, and the right of divorce is declared to be forfeited. The 
thirtieth verse is simply repeated, without any apparent reason. 

The twenty-third chapter refers to those who might obtain 
the right of Jewish citizenship or naturalisation; to the neces- 
sity of cleanness and decorum in all arrangements respecting 
the camp ; and to the non-restoration of a fugitive slave after 
ho had crossed the Israelitish border. Whoredom is condemned 
as well as unnatiu-al practices; and the pagan custom of pre- 
senting the wages of prostitution as a sacred offering is declared 
to be an abomination to the Lord. The taking of interest for 
the loan of money or any merchantable commodity, is strictly 
prohibited in regard to the Jews themselves, but not to stran- 
gers. It is easy to see that this would limit their commerce 
with other nations ; and, by so doing, preserve their religious 
faith from contamination. What is vowed should be performed. 
Persons are allowed to cat in a neighbour’s vineyard, but not to 
carry fruit away; and to pluck the ears of com in a field, but 
not to put in a sickle. 

The twenty-fourth chapter commences with a notice relating 
to divorce, and one cause of it. The divorced woman might 
marry again, but could not be re-united to her former husband 
after the death of the second, or after he bad also divorced her. 
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A newly-married man was not to go out to war. The mill- 
stone, SO necessary to the debtor’s daily sustenance, could not be 
taken as security for a debt ; nor the pledged garment kept over 
night ; nor the house of a poor debtor entered for the purpose of 
demanding an article promised in pawn, when it could be 
brought out and delivered without exposure of the penury 
within. A hired servant was to be paid his wages before sunset. 
The chapter closes with other directions relating to justice and 
humanity towards the strangers and the poor, and liberality in 
leaving free gleanings for poor neighbours. 

The twenty-fifth chapter ordains that there shajl be modera- 
tion in judgment ; and that stripes must not exceed forty. The 
ox which treads out the corn shall not be muzzled, so as to bo 
prevented from feeding. If a married Jew died childless, his 
brother next in age was bound to many the surviving wife, and 
the first-bom succeeded to the inheritance. If however ho re- 
fused to raise up seed to his deceased brother, he had to submit 
to a public ceremony of degradation, and to bear an ignominious 
name. Here, therefore, is an exception to the law in Leviticus. 
After referring to the immodest woman, unjust weights are pro- 
hibited ; and it is ordained that the memory of Amalek should 
be rooted out. 

The twenty-sixth chapter commences with a certain formula 
of words expressive of the grateful sentiments with which the 
Israelite should visit the sanctuary with his basket of first-fruits, 
when he should be settled in the promised land. This is fol- 
lowed by a similar confession for him who should give the third 
year’s tithes. The people are then reminded of the solemn 
covenant between God and them. 

In the twenty-seventh chapter, Moses, with the elders, com- 
mands the people that when they crossed the Jordan they should 
set up great stones, and plaister them with plaister, and write 
upon them ^^all the words of this law.” These stones wore to 
be erected on mount Ebal, where an altar was to bo built of 
white stones. The most probable interpretation is that of the 
commentators, who regard the altar as composed of the stones 
on which the law had been engraved, as before stated. Thus 
the stones inscribed and the altar were one and the same thing, as 
the eighth verse, following the three preeeding ones, plainly 
shews. The twelve tribes were then to be distributed into two 
divisions ; six on mount Gerizim, to bless the people, and six on 
mount Ebal to curse. The tribes selected to bless are descend- 
ants of Leah and Rachel, the free wives of Jacob ; while the 
other six are the posterity of his bond-women, along with the 
descendants of Reuben and Zebulun. The maledictions, twelve 
in number, which the Levites were to pronounce, are then given. 
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^ It has been inquired why certain crimes are mentioned to the 
exclusion of others ; to which it is replied, by Le Clerc and 
Michaelis, that those violations of the law are selected which 
men are guilty of in secret, or which God alone can avenge, such 
as he who maRes an idol and puts it in a secret place ; he who des* 
pises his father or his mother, the parent generally submitting to 
indignity rather than delivering up a child to justice ; he who 
secretly removes his neighbour's land-marks ; he who misleads 
the blind; the perfidious judge who is unjust to widows, 
orphans, and strangers ; be who is guilty of incest and bes- 
tiality ; the secret assassin ; and he who takes a bribe to con- 
demn the innocent to death. After the Levites shall pronounce 
aloud these imprecations on the perpetrators of the crimes 
alluded to, the assembled congregation shall respond by. Amen. 

The twenty-eighth chapter enumerates various blessings 
which should attend those who kept the divine law; and dread- 
ful maledictions which should be the lot of those who violated 
that law. The former were to be pronounced by six tribes 
ranged on the declivity of Gerizim ; the latter on the declivity of 
the opposite mountain, Ebal, by the other six tribes. It is not 
very easy to explain this chapter in connection with the pre- 
ceding one. Of the two sets of maledictions the first, men- 
tioned in the twenty-seventh chapter, were to be pronounced by 
the Levites on Ebal (14-20), in the sacerdotal capacity, who 
would then pass over to Gerizim and become one of the tribes in 
blessing; while the tribes left on Ebal were to proclaim the 
second set of maledictions. Thus the two courses of maledictions 
were distinct, and uttered by different parties. It will be 
observed that the curses in tlie twenty-eighth chapter are more 
copious and detailed than the blessings. Neither list is concise or 
condensed ; so that the speaker may rather be supposed to have 
followed his own excited feelings, than to have adhered to the 
form in which tlie respective utterances were to be pronounced. 
With less probability it has been conjectured by Palfrey,^ that 
they may have been intended to be read aloud in their whole 
length by some individual, each sentence being appropriated by 
the tribes appointed for the service, by means of a response at its 
close. The form is too oratorical to justify the idea that they 
were proclaimed just as they are now written. 

The twenty-ninth and thirtieth chapters contain another 
discourse of Moses, in which he recounts the divine benefits, for 
the purpose of encouraging the people to renew the covenant 
with Jehovah faithfully; and adds the disastrous alternative, 
should they despise the divine law or fall into idolatry. Pardon 


1 Academical Locturea on the Jewish Scriptures, vol, L p. 496, note. 
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is promised to the repentant people. No excuse for ignorance 
can be pleaded, because the law is so clearly explained. Death 
and life are plainly set before them. The first verse of the 
twenty-ninth chapter does not belong to what precedes, as some 
think. The covenant mentioned was to be made in the land of 
Moab, not when the Israelites should have crossed the Jordan. 

Feeling that he had arrived at the utmost point to which 
he was permitted to advance, that he was disabled by age and 
near death, the speaker now encourages the people with the 
assurance of the divine guidance and protection in taking pos- 
session of the promised land; and gives a solemn charge to 
Joshua before them, exhorting him to the courage which be- 
came him as their leader. It is then stated, that he committed 
the written law to the priests and all the elders of Israel, with 
the injimction that it sliould be publicly read every seventh year 
at the feast of tabernacles, before the assembled peoplft. By the 
divine command Moses and Joshua repair to tlie tabernacle, where 
the Lord appears in a pillar of cloud, giving the sanction of 
his authority to the arrangement respecting the future leader- 
ship of the people. There was communicated to Moses a brief 
account of the people’s apostacy and^consequent calamities, after 
his decease. lie is also commanded to write “a song” and 
teach it to the children of Israel ; which he does accordingly. 
After all the words of the law had been w ritten in a book, 
Moses gave it to the Levites to be deposited in the side of the 
ark of the covenant ; and, assembling all the elders and the 
oflScers once more, delivered to them the divine message which he 
had just received. On the same day he w^as directed to ascend 
moimt Nebo, and, having taken a distant view of the promised 
land, to rest in death and be gathered to his people. The song 
of Moses is contained in xxxii. 1-43, in which, after a solemn 
invocation, he recalls to the recollection of an ungrateful people 
the benefits they had received from God. He then describes 
them in the enjojment of all kinds of possessions and secure 
occupation of the promised land, but tuming aside from the 
worship of Jehovah to strange gods. In consequence of such 
conduct God is described as angrj^, threatening punishment and 
inflicting it. For greater effect the poet introduces the 
Almighty himself speaking in His wrath. Tho conclusion 
refers to other nations, adopted by Jehovah in place of the 
Israelites, and celebrating the justice of the divine judgments. 

The thirty-third chapter purports to record some of tho words 
of Moses with which he blessed the children of Israel, invoking 
prosperity upon the tribes in succession. The last chapter 
briefly states that Moses went up to mount Nebo to survey the 
promised land, where he died at the age of one hundred and 
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twenty, and was buried in a valley or hollow place, over against 
Beth-peor. It is added, ‘‘no man knoweth of his sepulchre 
unto this day.’' His funeral obsequies lasted thirty days. He 
was succeeded by Joshua as civil and military leader. 

II. “This Song” in xxxi. and xxxii. — good deal of per- 
plexity is connected with the words, “ this song,” in Deut. xxxi. 
19, 21, 22, 30, xxxii. 44. Its usual application is to xxxii. 
1-43. It must be confessed, however, that difficulties lie in the 
way of that interpretation. At the first mention (xxxi. 19) 
the song is introduced very abruptly, Moses and Joshua being 
commanded by God at the door of the tabernacle “ to write it 
out and teach it to the children of Israel that it may be a 
witness against them for Him.” The language seemB to imply 
that the song was delivered in the first place by God himself to 
Moses and Joshua, who were merely ordered to write it down 
for the benefit of the Israelites. It is immediately subjoined, 
that Moses did as he was commanded ; he wrote the song and 
taught it to the Israelites (verse 22). In the thirtieth verse the 
song is again introduced in language which is suitable to a first 
mention of it; and again in xxxii. 44, similar language is 
repeated. It is certainly unusual to sever the directions and 
statement respecting the song in xxxi. 19-22, from the pre- 
ceding connection, and refer them to a succeeding passage. 
Palfrey also urges, that the length of the song is unsuitable 
for the children of Israel to learn by heart ; that its contents 
do not correspond with the view of its being a message from 
the Deity, because single expressions are the language of a 
devout worshipper, and the Lord himself is introduced as 
speaking in sonic parts ; and that its whole tone, verbose, dis- 
cursive, pompous, and expressive of human feelings, is adverse to 
the same interpretation. For these reasons he refers the words, 
“this song,” to xxxi. 16-18; and then the song means only a 
brief and solemn admonition to the people which they could 
easily loam, and retain in the memory.^ 

Although this view has the recommendation of simplicity 
we are compelled to reject it. The writer of xxxii. 46, appears 
to have thought that the preceding song, 1-43, was the one 
intended to be learnt by the Israelites, for he says : “ Set your 
hearts unto all the words which I testify among you this day, 
which ye shall command your children to observe to do,” etc. 
The length of the song, supposing it to consist of xxxii. 1-43, 
is not unsuitable to be retained in the memory of the Israelites, 
in substance ; and we cannot see that the nineteenth verse of 
xxxi. really implies that God himself delivered the song as a 


^ Academical Lectures, etc., vol. i. p. 501, note. 
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message from himself in its present form. All that can be 
assumed is, that in substance the song was a message from 
the Deity, which the poet enunciated and expanded in his 
own way. The Divine Being in^ired him to deliver it ; He 
did not dictate it audibly. There is indeed some awkwardness 
in Terses 19-22 being introduced without the song itself being 
immediately given, verses 23-29 intervening and breaking the 
connection ; but this is obviated in a great measure by such as 
think that from xxxii. 24 we have the words of Moses's con- 
tinuator, all that precedes having been the composition of the 
legislator himself. According to that view, Moses himself 
hastens to complete his writing with a mere reference to his 
concluding song, leaving it to some other to put it in writing. 

It has been asked where the record of Moses terminates. The 
point is of importance only on the assumption of the legislator 
himself having w'ritten the book; and therefore we need not 
discuss it. It is obvious that the last two chapters cannot be as- 
cribed to Moses. Tlie thirty-second also, with its inscription 
(xxxi. 30), appears to be a later addition. The transaction at the 
tabernacle, w^hich none but himsell* and Joshua could record 
from personal knowUxlge, seems also to belong to him. But there 
his entries apparently end, i.c., with xxxi. 23, as Ilengstenberg 
supposes. His delivering the book to the Levites, the reason of 
it, and his command to convoke the peoj)le that he might address 
his last message to tliem, belong to another writer. It is un- 
likely that xxxii. 44-52 was added by Moses. Other conjectures 
as to the probable termination of iloses's record need not be 
stated, because the entire book belongs to a i.ater writer and 
time. 

III. ‘‘This Law ” in xx^^I. 2, 3. — In Deut. xxrii. 2, 3, w^e 
read : “ And it shall be on the day when ye shall pass over Jordan 
unto the land which the Lord thy God*^ giveth thee, that thou 
shalt set thee up great stones, and plaister them with plaister. 
And thou shalt w rite upon them all the words of this laWy when 
thou art passed over," etc. 

What is meant by all the words of this laic ? Not the whole 
Pentateuch, on account of its extent. Not the decalogue, be- 
cause Moses does not speak of it in the context; nor is any 
reference made to it in the execution of this command by 
Joshua (viii. 30-35). Others have thought that the curses 
recorded in the latter part of the twenty-seventh chapter, and 
the blessings mentioned at the beginning of the twenty-eighth, 
compose the law in question, solemnly proclaimed from JEbal and 
Gerizim. This view is given by Josephus. We do not see any 
g<^ reason for restricting the term law, especially as connected 
with all the words of to the parts specific. Palfrey confines 
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the term to the first twelve imprecations, which the Levites are 
supposed to have read aloud from the altar-stones on which they 
were enjjraved.^ This is still more improbable than the last 
explanation, being far too narrow a sense of all the words of 
this law/’ Others, as Gcddes, Vater, and Hengstenberg, think 
that tAe second law is meant, i.^., I)eut. iv. 4ixxvi. This is 
incorrect. The law generally is meant, i,€., the precepts proper 
belon^ng to it, which were 013 according to the Jews.^ 

It nas been inquired wliat was the use of the plaister in the 
inscription spoken of. Kennicott^ thinks that the letters were 
raised in black marble, and the hollow intervals between the 
black letters filled up with white lime to make them more con- 
spicuous. Michaelis,^ objecting to this view, suggests that 
when Moses commanded his laws to be cut in the stones, he had 
them coated with a thick crust of lime, that when the lime 
decayed the inscription might be revealed to a future age. Both 
conjectures proceed on the idea that the legislator wished to 
transmit his laws to the latest posterity. We agree with Mi- 
chaelis in thinking, that the writer of Deuteronomy meant to 
attribute this idea to Moses ; for Palfrey’s objections rest on the 
assumption that the law contained merely the twelve curses, and 
that the inscription was only intended for a temjwrary purpose. 

IV. Moses’s Death and Burial. — In the thirty-fourth chap- 
ter, fifth and sixth verses, we read : ‘‘ So Moses, the servant of 
the Lord, died there in the land of Moab, according to the word 
of tlie Lord. And he buried him in a valley in the land of 
Moab, over agiinst Beth-peor: but no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day^ Some time had elapsed between his 
burial and this record, as we learn from the phrase, unto this day. 
How the great legislator died is not stated. VTien it is said, 
“ he buried him,” the meaning is simply impersonal, one 
buried liim,” or ‘‘ he was buried.’^ With Kurtz,^ and many 
others who take Jehovah as the nominative case to the verb 
buried o cannot agree ; for what could be the meaning of the 
Deity himself burying Moses ? It has been commonly supposed^ 
that the reason why the spot was concealed from the people 
was, lest it shoidd afterwards become a scene of superstitious or 
idolatrous worship. But Kurtz imagines that there was little 
fear of this, in consequence of the great respect which the people 
had for the most distinguished prophet of the Old Testament. 
The general view of graves and dead men’s bones as producing 
uncleanness, was sidficicntly strong to prevent pious pilgrimages 

^ Academical Lectures, etc., vol. i. p. 491. 

* Knobcl, Exeget. Handbuch, xiii. p, 306. ^ ® Works, vol. iii. p. 77, note. 

* Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, vol. i. p. 366, translation. 

B Geschiebte des alten Bundcs, vol. ii. p. 626. 
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to the resting-place of a saint, however holy. Tlicre is some 
truth in this opinion; for although the graves of Abraham, 
Jacob, Joseph, etc., were well known, there is no intimation 
that the Israelites made them the scene of supei*8tition. It has 
been thought probable, that although Moses’s body was buried, 
it was exempted from coiTuption. lie passed immediately into 
the same state of existence with Elias, but not in the same 
manner. 

The burial of Moses is ^^ewed by Kurtz in connexion with 
a remarkable jiassage in Jude’s epistle, ninth verse, where 
Michael the archangel and the devil are represented as disput- 
ing about the body of the Jewish legislator. The writer follows 
a Jewish tradition, which is also in the Aixicrj-jihal book called 
the “ Ascension of Moses a work known to Clement, Origen, 
and Pidymus, and jirobably of Alexandrian origin. 'NVe cannot 
see, however, that the introduction of this tradition into a ca- 
nonical epistle attests its truth or authority. It is simply a 
Eabbinical story which must be judged by its intrinsic merits. 
The fact that Jude refers to it dex's not sanction its credibility. 

y. Sfxoxd Tithe. — In Dent. xiv. xxvi. 1*2-15, it 

would apjxar that a sreoad titlie is brought forward. From the 
way in which the subject is introduced, it may be iuferrcHl that 
the practice was already in use or well known. In xiv. 22-27, 
a yearly tithe is first sjx>ken of, which was to be tuk(*n to the 
sanctuary and eaten before the Lord. Hut at tlie twenty-eighth 
verse, the vT*iter mentions another tithe of which ho says — “ At 
the end of three years thou shalt bring all the tithe of thine 
increase the same year, and shalt lay it up witliin thy gdes” 
(xiv. 28). The most probable inteiprctatioii of the clause seems 
to be, that on QYcry third year the second titlic wuvS to be con- 
sumed at home, instead of being carried to Jerusalem. Such is 
the view of Selden,^ preferable as aj)pears to us to that of 
Jlichaelis who supposes that cverj* third year an accurate 
reckoning of the unofferc'd tithes was made, and what was then 
found to be due remained for appropriation at home. But the 
so-called second tithe should not be severed from the first or Lc- 
■\dtical one. There was projxTly but one whole tithe. And it is 
evident that the Dcuteronomist regarded the triennial one as the 
chief, because he calls it all the tithes, and the third year the year 
of tithing. The regulations in Deuteronomy arc indexed different 
from those in Leviticus and Numbers, but they concern the same 
tithe. An extension is given to it in the fifth book. It is 
enjoined not only that the Israelite's should apply the tenth of 
the i)roduce of tlieir fields, vineyards, and herds, or its equiva- 


' Works, vol. iii. Part II. pp. 1083, 1084. London 1726. 
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lent in money, in preparing jrearlv a feast at the sanctuary, 
in which slaves and the licvites should participate ; but that 
every third year a tithe-feast should be held in the city of each 
Israelite, to which the Levites, strangers, vddows, and orphans 
should be invited. Thus tithe-feasts of a social character are 
enjoined ; not interfering with the original tithes, but accompany- 
ing the tithe-offeringH and additional to them. They were offering 
and social feasts, liberally supplementing the proper tithe-offer- 
ings. Had they been substituted in place of the original Levi- 
tical tithes, the priesthood would not have had sufficient main- 
tenance. They did not liowever interfere w'ith, but enlarged the 
latter with a benevolent intent. The mention of firstling ani- 
mals in connexion with the tithe-feasts is so cursory, that it may 
suggest a variety of intei’pretations. The first-bom of animals 
belonged to the priest as a part of his proi)er revenue. Perhaps 
Dout. xii. 6, xiv. 23, xv. 19-23, refers to a second sort of first- 
lings which were to bo employed for feast-offerings, and there- 
fore to be consumed by the offerer himself and his guests. 
The name denotes the animals next in age to those belonging 
to the sacerdotal sahiry. Ilence the firstlings referred to 
were additional to such as appear in Exodus, Leviticus, and 
K umlx'rs, 

VI. Natuiik of ttif IIi-rTFROXoMic Legislation. — The 
second legislation in the plains of ]^Ioab is so different from the 
Sinaitic contained in the three preceding lx)oks as to shew 
another tinier of origination. It contains deviations from the 
older, as W(dl as additions and discrepancies, shewing another 
author. It is iiossildc? indeed to conceive of Moses, provided he 
wrote the proceeding books of the IVntateuch, giring a survey of 
the historical circumstances through which he had passed at the 
head of the Israelites, and modifying or abrogating such enact- 
ments as would be unsuitable to the ix*ople when they had 
obtained |X)ssession of the promised land. But though the 
case is jx>ssible, abundant evidences justify the conclusion that 
it is highly improbable, if not absolutely erroneous. The book 
of Deuteronomy as a whole coidd not have proceeded from any 
one who may be assumed as the writer of the preceding four 
books. 

It has been already shevTi, tliat the other portions of the 
Pentateuch procet^d from various writers, whose documents were 
j)ut together in their present form by a later hand. It is most 
natural therefore to look for the same vTiters in the present 
book. Are they here also ? A cursory perusal of Deuteronomy 
is sufficient to shew, that by far the greater part of it proceeded 
from one person. AATio was ho ? Was he the Elohist, older or 
younger, or the Jehovist P The two former are out of the ques- 

23 
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tion, as the genius of the work proves. The Johovist is the only 
one that has any claim to the authorship. And to him it has 
been assigned by StsJielin,^ whom Schultz appears to follow, on 
the ground that the legislation, theology, manner of writing, 
and historical accoimts, are similar. But though he has inge- 
niously defended this view by a minute investigation of the 
phenomena, we do not think he has been successful in maintain- 
ing it. Granting that there is much relationship between the 
Jeho^'ist and Deuteroiiomist, in all the leading paitieulars of 
their composition, so much diversity will he 1‘ound as to dis- 
prove identity of authorship. The suniliirity in diction between 
them occurs for the most part in places where the latter 
repeats or alludes to older pieces; and, as the former was 
much nearer to liiiu in time and characteristics tlian the 
Elohist, it is but natural that he should iiiHuencc the Deu- 
teronomist to some extent. The shorter interval of time be- 
tween the two also leads to similarity lx‘tween tlie laws. But if 
the JehoAust and Deuteroiiomist hail been identical, it is very 
improbable that he should first enumerate laws, dilfering in 
various respects from the Elohist, and then present a second 
legislation containing alterations in his own laws. 

With regard to diction, the follo^ving dissimilarities appear : — 
"3 p3^ to cleave to Jehovah iv. 4, x. 20, xi. 22, xiii. 5, xxx. 20. 

Stahelin vainly endeavours to account for the absence of this 
phrase in the Jehovist by the assumed fact that he had no 
occasion for expressing the idea connected with such an exjiros- 
feion.^ to put away the evil, xiii. (>, xvii. 7, and else- 

where, which Stahelin fails to explain on the hy|K)the.si.s that the 

Jehovist and Deuteroiiomist are identical. to keep 

to do, V. 1, 29 ; \i, 3, 12, 25 ; viii. 1 ; xi. 32 ; xii. 1 ; xiii. 1 ; 
XV. 5; xA'ii. 19; xix. 9; xxiv. 8; xxWii. 1, 15, 58. 

Dnj work of the hands, ii. 7; xiv. 29; xvi. 15; xxiv. 19; 
xxviii. 12 ; xxx. 9 ; Exod. xxiii, 16, with whicli Stahelin directs 
us to compare the phrase, is not identical, 1! nScf'O wh^it the 

hand is put to, xii. 7 ; xv. 10 ; xxiii. 21 ; xxviii. 8, 20. 

jXlt flocks of sheep, vii. 13; xxviii. 4, 18, 51. D' 

to jet before or give up, i. 8, 21 ; ii. 31, 33, 36; vii. 2, 23; xxiii. 

15; xxxi. 5. fpn to cast out, vi. 19 ; ix. 4. D'pnnmjv*?.'? 

the mnmandmonta, the statutes, and the judgments, 

V. 28 ; vi. 1, 17, 20 ; vii, 11 ; viii. 11 ; xi. 1 ; xxvi. 17; wx 16. 

‘ ^tischc Unfcrsuclmngcn ueber den Fentateuch, u. b. w. p. 72 ct Bcaq. 

* Ibid, p. 82. ^ 
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Gen. xxri, 5, and Lev. xxvi. 15 are not the same, and are 
therefore wrongly adduced by Keil.^ njTI as this day, 
ii. 30 ; iv. 20 ; viii. 18 ; x. 15 ; xxix. 27. infinitive ab- 

solute in the sense of utterly, ix. 21 ; xiii. 15 ; xvii. 4 ; xix. 18 ; 
xxvii. 8. Gen. xxxii. 13 is not the same, and should not there- 
fore be adduced by Keil to neutralise the example, 
xiii. 14 ; xv. 9 — a word frequent in Samuel and Kings. 
to forsake with the object of the verb, iv. 31 ; xxxi. 6, 8. Comp. 
Cant. iii. 4 ; Job. vii. 19. to engage or encounter, ii. 6, 

9, 19, 25. in Hiphil xiii. 6, 11, 14; in Niphal iv. 19; 
xix. 5 ; XXX. 17. The much more frequent use of feminine in- 
finitive forms, as xi. 22 ; xxx. 20 ; 11X3^ i. 27 ; ix. 28. 

The poetical expressions God of gods, heaven of heavens, comp. 
1 Kings viii. 27 ; 2 Chron. ii. 5. To these may be added the 

Chaldaising forms HtV!) for nnt<.^5 xxxiii. 21 ; xxxii. 36 ; 

P5JVH for xx^iii. 57 ; pSv xxviii. 21, 36 ; 

fut. Iliphil from xxxii. 18. These Chaldaising are later 
forms, whatever Keil may assert to the contrary. But there 
is no need of proving the diversity of the Jehovist and Beut- 
eronomist, after the convincing arguments of Knobel.^ We 
remark — 

1. That the legislation contained in Deuteronomy is of a later 
character than that of the preceding books, (a) There was a 
marked distinction between the priests and LeAutes in position, 
revenues, and habitations. In Exodus, LeAuticus, and Numbers 
the priests are carefully distinguished from the Levites. The 
duties of the latter were subordinate ; such as setting up and 
taking down tlie taberiiaele, carrying it and its furniture, and 
attending uix)n the priests. They wci*o I'orbidden to approach 
the vessels of the sanctuary and the altar, imder pain of death. 
Accordingly the Levites are neA'or said to “ stand before 
Jehovah, as the priests arc; but always to ‘‘stand before’^ the 
priests or the people. The duties of the two classes are clearly 
and broadly separated. In respect of income, the priests were 
allowed certain j)arts of sticrificial Auctinis, first fruits, and first- 
lings ; whereas the Lo\dtes had only a tenth, of which they were 
to give the tenth to the priests. In like manner, the priests in 
encampment were nearer the tabernacle than the Levites. Thus 
they had in all respects a liigher jx)sition and better maintenance 
than the ordinary sons of Le\d. They stood nearer to Jehovah 
himself. But in Deuteronomy we observe a different representa- 

^ Einlcitimg, 99, second edition. 

* Exeget. Handbuch, xiii. pp. 689, 690. 
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tion. There the sharp distinction between the two classes almost 
(lisaj)pears. The Levites have a much higher position than they 
had in the old legislation, as appears from the language applied 
to them in Deut. x. 8, 9 : ‘‘ At that time the Lord separate the 
tribe of Levi, to bear the ark of the covenant of the Lord, to 
stand before the Lord, to minister unto him, and to bless in his 
name, imto this day. '\^Tierefore Levi hath no part nor in- 
heritance with his brethren : the Lord is his inheritance,’’ etc. 
Here, expressions characteristic of the priests alone in the old 
legislation, are applied to the Levites, shewing that the latter 
no longer occupied that very subordinate position before assigned 
them; but that the sphere of their duties was enlarged and 
heightened. The same thing is observable in Deut. xviii. 6-8, 
where the service of the Levites is describe<l in terms applied 
exclusively to the priests in the old legislation ; such as minister 
in the name of the Lord, stand before the Lord, It is also said of 
the priests that theij bare the ark of the eovenant af the Lord 
(Deut. xxxi. 9), which is uniformly attributed to the Levites in 
the earlier books. The very name applicMi to the priests in 
Deuteronomy is different from the old one, the sons of Aaron ; 
for they are commonly termed the j^riests the Levites, the priests 
the sons of Levi, etc., shewing that the wiiter laid i^o stress on 
the descent from Aaron, but merely on that from LeW. Such 
appellations for the priests occur only in later books, in Jcr. 
xxxiii. 18 ; Ezek. xliii. 19, xliv. 15 ; the deut ero- Isaiah lx\’i. 21 ; 
and 2Chron. xxx. 27, xxiii. 18. And in noticing the rebellion 
of Korah, Dathan, and Abirara, where the distinction between 
the priests and Levites is strictly observ'cd in tlie book of Num- 
bers, it is worthy of remark that the Deuterononust passes over 
the Levite Korah because, in his eyes, there was nothing im- 
proper in aspiring to the priesthood. 

{b) In respect of income, according to the old law the tithe of 
the land and of the flock or herd belonged to the Levites, of which 
they were to give a tenth to the priests. The priests had also 
the first-fruits of the earth and the first-lx)m of animals. Of 
the former it is said that only the clean in* the priests’ house 
were to eat. As to the latter, the first-bom of animals fit for 
sacrifice were offered up to the Ijord ; the blood was sprinkled 
upon the altar, the fat was burned, and all the flesh fell to the 
priests. The firstlings of unclean animals were to be redeemed 
according to a valuation increased by a fifth, or, if not redeemed, 
to be sold ; and the first-bom of men were to be redeemed for 
five shekels, all which purchase-money belonged to the priests. 
But in the second legislation these revenues are very different. 

tithes do not belong to the Levites, and therefore the tenth 
of them belonging to tne priests is omitted. In like manner 
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the entire flesh of first-bom animals does not fall to the share of 
the latter class. Instead of this, both the Levitical tithes and 
the whole flesh of first-bom beasts were brought to Jerusalem 
and consumed there at religious festivals by those who offered 
the oblations, with their families and whomsoever they invited. 
The Deuteronomist does not expressly prescribe that these things 
should be consumed at festivals, but he presupposes it ; all that 
he commands is, that the feasts should be at Jerusalem alone. 

Nothing is said in Deuteronomy of the first-bom of un- 
clean animals, or of the redemption of first-bom animals, or 
of men. If the native town of an Israelite was far distant from 
Jerusalem, he was allowed to sell his tithes and first-bom, and 
to buy with the proceeds what was required for the festival 
seasons in Jerusalem ; but nothing is said of a fifth part to be 
added. 

From these regulations it appears, that the revenues of the 
Levites and priests are materially cui’tailed by the Deuterono- 
mist. This is particularly the case with the former, because 
their tithes were their main income. It was but a small com- 
pensation to be invited to partake of the religious feast at Jem- 
salem. Hence a new regulation is made, to the effect that all 
the tithe of the productions should be laid up cverj" third year in 
the several cities, and there given to the Le\4tes, the strangers, 
the oqihans, and widows. 

The sum of the M'hole is, that the tithes and first-bom of 
animals, according to the second legislation, were no longer the 
revenue of the Le^'ites and priests, but spent at religious feasts. 
The priests were not indemnified for the loss. Yet it appears 
that the first-fruits were still theirs ; for in these there is no 
alteration. The Levites were compensated in some measure for 
their diminution of income by the triemiial tithes ; which, how- 
ever, were to be shared by other poor. 

Many attempts have been mtide to make these institutions in 
Deuteronomy accord witli those in the earlier books by such as 
attribute the Pentateuch to Moses. Some of them are ingenious, 
but aU are forced and arbitrary, doing more or less violence to 
the words of the record itself. 

With respect to the habitations of the Levites, after possession 
of the holy land, forty-eight cities were promised them with 
suitable plots of pasture adjoining. But in Deuteronomy they 
are represented, at least the greater number of them, as not 
inhabiting the cities assigned to them, but as scattered through- 
out the respective cities of the other tribes. This is implied in 
the repeat^ phrase, ‘‘the Levite that is within your gates,” 
which occurs in a connection clearly indicating ms situation to 
be similar to that of a stranger ; for the Levite is associated with 
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the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, and is himself called 
a stranger in Deut. xviii. 6. Thus there is a marked distinction 
between the old and the new legislation in relation to the resi- 
dence of the Leyites ; the former enacting that they should have 
cities of their own to dwell in when the Israelites imould occupy 
the prmnised possession ; but the latter regarding them as 
scattered strangle among the other cities, homeless, needing 
help and compassion from their brethren. The separation of 
the ten tribes from the other two materially altered the position 
of the Levites and Levitical priests. Jeroboam chose priests 
from the people vdthout regard to their Levitical descent ; and 
then the regular Le\dtes in the northern kingdom must have 
gone into that of Judah, settling in the cities there allotted to 
the priests and in other southern places. The insufficiency of 
those cities to accommodate all compelled great numbers to go 
wherever they could obtain the means of li\dng. It is vain to 
say with Keil,^ that the Levites had not all these cities given to 
them, but only a sufficient number of houses in them ; for of 
such limitation the record does not exhibit a trace. 

But it may occur to the mind of some in connection with the 
priests, that there is an inconsistency in representing them as 
poor on the one hand, and on the other as occupjdng a higher 
position, and therefore gaining more respect. It is quite true 
that the revenues both of the priests proper and of the Ijevites 
were curtailed ; while both had attained to a higher authority in 
certain things, and are oftener commended to the liberality of 
the people. The great increase of the Levites exercising priestly 
functions, gave rise to their poor condition outwardly. Nor is 
there any inconsistency between such an external lot and the 
\ higher estimation in which they were held ; because among a 
^population by no means rich, and wanting most of the means of 
b^<pming so, their great numbers, as long as they did not 
occupy 'the cities allotted to them, induced a state of comparative 
poverty. I^oubtless many of them found it difficult to procure 
employment, and repaired to Jerusalem ; where they might hope 
to improve their worldly condition. There is therefore no incon- 
sistency in asserting that both priests and Levites exercised to 
some extent higher duties ; though their revenues according to 
Jaw had become less, aud they may therefore have needed the 
generous sympathy of the people on whose behalf they minis- 
tered. 

2. The book of Deuteronomy differs from the preceding legis- 
lation in containing two new institutions, viz,, the kingly and 
prophetic offices. Let us refer to them in order. 


^ Einleit, p. 105, 
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The old legislation has no precept or rule relating to the 
kingly office, and therefore it is taken for the first time into 
the circle of legislative enactments by the Deuteronomist, and 
appears as a new institute. The terms in which it occurs are 
these (Deut. xvii. 14-20) : — ‘‘ When thou art come imto the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, and shalt possess it, 
and shalt dwell therein, and shalt say, I will set a king over me, 
like as all the nations that are about me ; thou shalt in any wise 
set him king over thee, whom the Lord thy God shall choose : 
one from among thy brethren shalt thou set king over thee : 
thou mayest not set a stranger over thee, whichr is not thy 
brother. But he shall not multiply horses to himself, nor cause 
the people to return to Egypt, to the end that he should multiply 
horses : forasmuch as the Lord hath said imto you, Ye shall 
henceforth return no more that way. Neither shall he multiply 
wives to himself, that his heart turn not away : neither shall he 
greatly multijdy to himself silver and gold. And it shall be, 
when he sitteth upon the throne of his kingdom, that he shall 
write him a copy of this law in a book out of that which is 
before the priests the Levites : and it shall be with him, and he 
shall read therein all the days of his life : that he may learn to 
fear the Lord his God, to keep all the words of this law and 
these statutes to do them : that his heart be not lifted up above 
his brethren, and that he turn not aside from the commandment, 
to the right hand or to the left ; to the end that he may prolong 
his days in his kingdom, he, and his children, in the midst of 
Israel.'^ Here it wiW be observed that no disapprobation of 
kingship itself is indicated. On the contrary, an express pro- 
mise is given to such a king as should keep the law of God, 
that he should enjoy long life and transmit the kingdom 
to his children. It is enacted that he should be an Israehte 
chosen by God, and not a stranger ; that he should not multiply 
horses to himself nor cause the people to return to Egypt ; that 
he should not multiply wives for fear of being corrupted, nor 
accumulate gold and silver. 

In like manner we meet ivith definite regulations respecting 
the prophetic office for the first time in the second legislation. 
The terms in which it is spoken of are these (Deut. xiii. 
1-5) : “ If there arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of 
dreams, and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign or the 
wonder come to pass, whereof he spake unto thee, saying, Let us 
TO after other gods, which thou hast not known, and let us serve 
them ; thou shalt not hearken unto the words of that prophet, 
or that dreamer of dreams : for the Lord your God proveth you, 
to know whether ye love the Lord your God with all your heart 
and with all your soul. Ye shall walk after the Lord your God, 
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and fear him^ and keep his commandments, and obey his voice, 
and ye shall serve him, and cleave xmto him. And that prophet, 
or that dreamer of dreams, shall be put to death ; because he 
hath spoken to turn you away from the Lord your God, which 
brought you out of the land of Egj^t, and redeemed you out of 
the hoiise of bondage, to thrust thee out of the way which the 
Lord thy God commanded thee to walk in. So shalt thou put 
the evil away from the midst of thee.” (Deut. xviii. 9-22) 
‘‘ When thou art come into the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee, thou shalt not learn to do after the abominations of 
those nations. There shall not be found among you any one 
that maketh his son or his daughter to pass through the fire, or 
that useth divination, or an observer of times, or an enchanter, 
or a witch, or a chamier, or a coiisidter with familiar spirits, or 
a wizard, or a necromancer. For all that do these things are an 
abomination unto the Lord : and because of these abominations 
the Lord thy God doth diive them out from before thee. Thou 
shalt be perfect with the Lord thy God. For these nations, 
w hich thou shalt possess, hearkened imto observers of times, and 
unto diviners; but as for thee, the Lord thy God hath not 
suffered thee so to do. The Lord thy God will raise up unto 
thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto 
me ; unto him ye shall hearken ; according to all that thou dc- 
siredst of the Lord thy God in Iloreb in the day of the assembly, 
saying. Let me not hear again the voice of the Lord my God, 
neither let me see this great fire any more, that I die not. And 
the Lord said unto me, They have wxil spoken that w hich they 
have spoken. I w^ill raise them up a Prophet from among their 
brethren, like imto thee, and w ill put my words in his mouth ; 
and he shall speak unto them all that I shall command him. 
And it shall come to pass, that w^hosoever will not hearken unto 
my words which he shall speak in my name, I will reqmre 
it of him. But the prophet, w^hich shall presume to speak a 
word in my name, which I have not conunanded him to speak, 
or that shall speak in the name of other gods, even that prophet 
shall die. And if thou say in thine heart. How shall we 
know the word which the Lord hath not sj)oken P When a 
prophet speaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thing follow 
not, nor come to pass, that is the thing w^hich the Lord hath not 
spoken, but the prophet hath spoken it presumptuously : thou 
shalt not be afraid of him.” In the latter passage, after all 
kinds of heathen idolatry and soothsaying are forbidden, a pro- 
imse is given that the Lord would raise up a series of prophets 
like to Moses, in whose mouth He should put His words, and 
who should be obeyed on pain of death ; whilst the prophet that 
presumed to speak falsely in the name of Jehovah or of other 
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gods should be put to death. False prophets were to be known bjr 
the thing spoken not coming to pass. In the former passage, it 
is supposed that a prophet wishing to entice the peope to 
idolatry might give a sign which should come to pass, which is 
considered by the writer as a proving of the people’s fidelity, by 
the Lord. The fact that the Deuteronomist does not make the 
test of true prophecy lie in an external sign or miracle, but in 
the people’s own consciousness of the reveal^ will of God, shews 
an advanced stage of religious development which could not 
have been attaint at once. The moral appreciation of prophecy 
as a manifestation of the divine will in itself, apart from any 
external attestation, evinces a penetration into its very essence 
foreign to the Mosaic period. 

3. The administration of justice described in the second legis- 
lation is also different from that of the primary one. In the 
latter able men chosen from among the people were elected 
rulers of thousands, and of hundreds, and of* fifties, and of tens, 
to determine what was right in aU ordinary cases; the most 
important ones being reserved for Moses himself. But in 
Deuteronomy the elders of cities act as magistrates in them, and 
decide all family disputes. In addition to these, judges are 
appointed to settle all cases belonging to private and criminal 
justice in the scA^eral eities. The more difficult cases are to be 
taken before the highest court at Jerusalem and decided there. 
The constitution of this supreme tribunal is not very definitely 
described in Deuteronomy, but it may be inferred from xvii. 
9, 12, xix. 17, that it consisted both of priests and laity. The 
high priest would naturally be at the head of it. Here is an 
advanced state of jurisdiction very unlike the simple system that 
appears in the earlier books. In the several cities local magis- 
trates settled all family affairs, while judges administered the 
law in every other matter. And at Jerusalem was the supreme 
court of appeal where priests and others determined all the 
higher cases brought before them. 

4. A more enlarged spirit generally is observable in the book 
of Deuteronomy, shewing greater culture, civilisation, mildness, 
and purer ideas of religion. It is pervaded by more humanity 
than the preceding books. 

This is exemplified in two new prescriptions, the one pro- 
hibiting fathers to be put to death for children, and children for 
fathers (xxiv. 16) ; the other that more than forty stripes should 
not be inflicted (xxv, 3). In the regulations too respecting the 
preparations for war and the mode of conducting it, whi^ are 
aU new, a humane spirit is prominent (xx.). In like manner, 
while it is not allowed in the preceding books to lend upon 
usury to the poor, the prohibition is here generalised, <^mou 
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slialt not lend upon usury to tlw brother.” Usury is not per- 
mitted between Israelite and Israelite. This is an important 
extension of the prohibition as it appears in Exodus and 
Leviticus. It is also enacted that female slaves, as well as males, 
should receive their freedom in the seventh year ; a thing 
unknown to the earKer legislation (xv. 12). Even in the de- 
calogue, the philanthropic point of view taken by the author is 
observable ; for while the reason assigned for the sabbatical rest 
in Exodus is taken from God’s resting after creation ; that in 
Deuteronomy is that thy manservant and thy maidserv^ant 
may rest as well as thou.” 

In Deuteronomy it is also noticeable, that the religious aver- 
sion to blood appears in a weaker and milder form. Thus in 
Leviticus we read : And whatsoever man there be of the 
children of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn among 
you, which hunteth and eatcheth any beast or fowl that may be 
eaten : he shall even pour out the blood thereof and cover it 
with dust, for it is the life of all flesh,” etc. (xvii. 13, 14). But 
in Deuteronomy it is written, ‘‘ thou shalt not eat it (the 
blood), thou shalt pour it upon the earth as water” (xii. 24). 
In conformity with, this later view, in the fifth book wo find that 
^Hhe stranger who is within thy gates” is not subjected to the 
same restrictions respecting the eating of any thing that dies of 
itself, as an Israelite. “ Ye shall not eat of any thing that dieth 
of itself: thou shalt give it unto the stranger that is in thy gates, 
that he may eat it, or thou mayest sell it unto the alien” (Deut. 
xiv. 21). But in Ex. xxii. 31, it is commanded to give such flesh 
to the dogs ; and from Ex. xii. 49 ; Lev. x\d. 29 ; xviii. 26 ; 
xxiv. 16, 22, it appears that strangers were to be under the 
same law in this matter as Israelites, and therefore they could 
not partake of the flesh of animals that died of themselves or 
had been tom by wild beasts. 

In Deuteronomy God does not speak by Moses, but the latter 
speaks directlv to the people. Nor is the angel of Jehovah ever 
mentioned. Ihe Lord himself is always alluded to as revealing 
himself. Only in one case is the pillar of cloud represented as 
coming between Jehovah and his people to make known the 
divine will (xxxi. 15) ; but there another hand may be traced 
than that from which the great body of the book proceeded. 

5. It is important to observe, that every part of divine 
worship is connected with the temple at Jerusalem which is 
regarded as the centre of the theocracy. Indeed this seems to 
have been a main idea with the writer of Deuteronomy. The 
theocracy was a united organisation which should have a visible 
and local centre. Division in relation to the worship of God was 
a thing to be deprecated. Accordingly, all sacrifices, offerings, 
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and ceremonies are attached to one definite place and none other. 
The idea of oneness in the sanctuary belongs to the old legis- 
lation and was preserved among the Israelites in the wilderness 
hy the tabernacle; but in Deuteronomy unalterable oneness of 
place is connected with religious worship. Accordingly the 
phrase ‘‘the place which the Lord your God shall choose 
out of all your tribes to put his name there/’ occurs very 
often, because all sacrifices, offerings, tithes, vows, etc. dre con- 
nected with that place. It is veiy clear that the place so desig- 
nated is none other than Jerusalem ; not the place where the 
tabernacle should happen to be. The terms are toe strong to 
admit of the notion of a shifting place regulated by the presence 
of the tabernacle ; because it coidd scarcely be said of it with 
propriety, “to cause his name to dwell there” or, “his habi- 
tation.” The difference between the old and new legislation in 
this point is, that the place of Jehovah’s worship is unalterable 
in the one ; while in the other it changes with the tabernacle. 

Perhaps it will be thought that the differences in legislation 
we have just pointed out are small — not sufiicient to justify the 
opinion that another writer had to do with the second legislation. 
T^e changes and modifications are not indeed radical ones ; but 
that circumstance docs not take off from their weight in re- 
lation to the object they have been adduced to serve. Thorough 
changes in the Lovitical system could hardly be looked for; 
because it was affected by the slow development of the re- 
ligious consciousness of the nation and the circumstances of the 
people- Besides, these discrepancies in the legislation are but 
a part of the argument to shew the late origin of Deuteronomy. 
It will be notic^, that the second legislation is only a develop- 
ment of the first. Germs and principles included in the first are 
expanded, as one might expect to find in the course of time. 
The advancement of the people and the progress of their pecu- 
liar system would obviously correspond. Should it be said 
that the altered circumstances of the Israelites in Palestine called 
for these changes, that is true ; but it does not touch the point 
of time in the promised land when the progress of events gave 
rise to the alterations specified ; for it will appear that they do 
not depend on the simple settlement of the Jews in Canaan, but 
o» their national development there. They must have been 
the result of circumstances that could not be foreseen. 

VII. Comparison of the Deuteronomic akd Jehovis- 
Tic LEGisnATioNS,^ — ^Having given a brief survey of the diffe- 
rences between the first and second legislation generally, let 
us now compare the Deuteronomistic with the Jehovistic ie^- 
lation, Neither ventures to require the tithe froni the people, 
The passages in Deuteronomy which refer to tithes are, 
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6> i ; xiv, 22 ; ptvi. 12 whicli refer chiefly to tithe-festival- 
times or convivial entertaimnents to which certain parties 
were to be in^ited. No piecept enjoins tlie pa)Tnent of tithes 
to the Leyites, as in the Jehovist ; because at the time of 
the Jehovist and also of the Deutcronomist they were no 
longer given. Both writers recognise only three j'carly festi- 
vals, viz., the feast of unleavened bread, Pentecost, and Taber- 
nacles (Ex. xxiii. 14-17 and xxxiv. 1^23 ; Deut. xvi. 1-17). 
The law" respecting the 'liberation of slaves is the same (Ex. 
xxi. 1-6, and Deut. xv. 12-18) according to which they were 
released in the seventh instead of the fiftieth year, Le., the 
seventh year of their servitude. Neither mentions the year of 
jubilee. Thus the majority of the regulations respecting festi- 
vals continued unchanged from the time of the Jeho\ist till 
that of the Deutcronomist. 

But there is a marked distinction in other portions of the legis- 
lation belonging to these two authors, shewing that alterations 
had b€*en made in practice during the interval between them. 
Thus the law respecting firstlings as given by the Jehovist (who 
differs on the point from the Elohist), is not the same as that in 
the Deutcronomist ; as mux be seen from Ex. xxxiv. 20 corn- 
ered with Deut. XV. 19-23 and xxvl. 1-11. According to the 
Deutcronomist, the first-born was to receive a double ]X)rtion of 
the inheritance (xxi. 17) ; formerly the sons shared alike. Tlie 
Deutcronomist enjoins ihat Ji'ma/e slaves sliould be liberated every 
^’enth year (xv. 17); but the Jehovist only mentions males 
(Ex. XXI. 1-6). It is also remarkable, tluit the historical motive 
for observing the sabbath, given by the Deutcronomist (v. 15) is 
wanting in the Jeho\ist (Ex. xx. 8-11) ; though the former gives 
no historical foundation for the festivals, such as the passover and 
feast of tabernacles. In the Jehovist (Ex. xx. 25) it is forbidden 
to take usury from the poor ; whereas in Deut. xxiii. 20 it is 
forbidden to take it from an Israelite generally, in opposition to 
stmngers. Instead of the entii’c flesh of the animals and the 
tithe of the Levites belonging to the priests, the latter were 
merely to partake of the tithe festivals at Jerusalem (Deut. xii. 
6-/ ; xiv 22). The judicial functions of the priests first became 
le^l m Deuteronomy as compared with the Jehovist ; and the 
pnestly office generaUy had risen in importance ; because, among 
other causes, the Levites had been admitted to functions formerly 
confin^ to the descendants of Aaron. On the wffiole the Deute- 
ronomist presents an advance in religious development and 
toleration compared with the Jehovist ; though not so great as 
that which the latter shews in relation to the Elohist. We have 
merely glanced at the chief points of agreement and variation in 
the legislation of the former two, without touching subordinate 
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details. The greatest agreement is in the regulations relating 
to festivals ; while those pertaining to the priests and to the 
peculiarities of public worship, exhiftt more discrepancy. 

VIII. Deviations of the Deuteronomist from the earlier 
BOOKS. — The book of Numbers brings down the history of the 
Israelites to their abode in the plains of Moab ; and manifestljr 
comprehends all the Mosaic legislation there, for in chap, xxxvi. 
the boundaries of the promised land are stated, with the names 
of the persons who should divide it among the tribes. Moses’s 
own history is also brought down till very near his death ; so 
that nothing farther than the mention of that event remains to 
be recorded (xxvii. 12-23). And the last verse seems to imply, 
that the code w^as considered complete: ‘‘These are the com- 
mandments and the judgments, which the Lord commanded by 
the hand of Moses unto the children of Israel in the plains of 
Moab by Jordan near Jericho” (xxxvi. 13). The great legis- 
lator too, being told of his death, requested a successor ; and 
Joshua was appointed (Niun. xx\di. 12 etc.). Thus every thing 
relating to Moses is finished. The reader expects no more. 
Judging, therefore, from the book of Numbers, all the Mosaic 
history and legislation is completed. Yet Deuteronomy takes 
up the very same point (i. 1-5), and gives a series of long dis- 
courses by Moses. New law’s arc promulgated ; and Joshua is 
again appointed successor (xxxi). Vliat had been said before is 
repeated ; as the twTnty-eighth chapter, which is an echo of 
Lev. xxvi., plainly sliew’s. The same author does not repeat him- 
self, varjung his mode so perceptibly. The time, place, and 
theatre of transactions are carefully noted in the commencing 
verses ; although in the last part of the book of Numbers they 
are the verj’ same ; a fact indicating a diiferent work from its 
predecessors. Had the wTiter of it intended to add an appendix 
to what he had given before, he would scarcely have repeated 
at length particulars already recited in Niunbers. Tlie time 
and place chosen are the only ones that could have been taken 
for the purpose ; but they are like a new patch on an old 
garment. 

The treatment which the earlier histo)^ receives from the 
writer of Deuteronomy is very free. Instead of adhering 
closely to the accounts already given, he has deviated from 
them more or less nititerially. Independent in manner and 
tone, he has not scrupled to deal with the history of the Israel- 
ites after his ovm fashion. This is evident even where he is 
dependent on the Elohist for his materials. It is possible that 
one may have given such license to his pen who stood near 
in time to the writer he followed, but it is not probable. 
What added to his free manner was the consciousness of having 
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SO xnaiiy fresh materials. Sources were at his command which 
had appeared at different times in the nation. Out of these he 
could draw freely, as he has done yarious particulars. From 
the nature of the case it is impossible to separate the parts in 
which he followed his sources, from those where he had nothing 
more than the Elohist or Jehoyist accoimts ; but it may be fairly 
presumed that the fresh additions were taken from his own 
historical materials. Thus the new particulars respecting the 
repentance of the Israelites after they had been defeated by the 
Amorites in Seir (Deut. i. 4o) ; their abiding at Kadesh many 
days'^ (i. 46) ; the fasting of Moses while he was forty days and 
nights on Sinai (ix. 9) ; the command not to molest the Moab- 
ites (ii. 9, 19) ; the dirine direction to pass over the riyer 
Amon, and to begin to possess king Sihon’s territory (ii. 24) ; 
and the mention of Kedemoth (ii. 26) were prol^ubly derived 
from peculiar accoimts possessed by the Douteronomist. liis 
deviations from the earlier historj' are exemplitic*d in x. i, where 
the command to make the ark and the two tables of stone is 
related as one and the same given to Moses together ; wliereas 
according to the Elohist in Ex. xxv.-xxxi., the order to make 
the ark had lieen received befi»re that to Ik^w out the two tables. 
In this there is no contradiction. Again, in Deut. x. H wc 
read, ‘^At that time the Lord separated the tribe of Levi, to 
bear the ark of tlie covenant of the Lord, to stand bidbre the 
Lord, to minister unto him, and to bless in his name, unto this 
day,” which comes immediately after the joiuiieys of Israel from 
B^roth to Jotbath, through intervening stations, and presents 
a discrepancy with Num. viii., where the consecration of the 
Levites is described {//ifer the tabemaele had been eonstructed 
and dedicated, but l^^/ore the Israeliti^s had rcmovcMl from Sinai. 

In Deuteronomy Jloreh is always tlie mountain on which the 
law was given ; but in Exodus, Leviticus, and .Xumbors, Sinai is 
employed. According to JIengsfeid)erg and llobinson, the 
former is the more general ajjp llatifm, including all the inoim- 
tain district ; while Sinai is s|X‘citic, reterring to the summit of 
legislation. ITcmi* the names are employf*d witli discTimina- 
tion, as one or other suits the writeris puqK)8(?. This explima- 
tion is unsatisfactory, as lloediger appropriately observes.^ It 
fails to account for the fact that the fifth book alone uses Jloreh 
even in narrating the occurrences which the preceding books 
attribute to Sinai. The distinction does not depend on local 
circumstances, but on times ; Sinai being the older, Ilorcb the 
younger. The latter came into use before the Deuteronomist^s 
time, and almost supplanted the former. The Elohist uses Sinai 


^ WcUiitwl’s Reiacn in Arabicn, vol. ii. pp. 89, 90 note. 
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alone, the Jehovist both, the Deuteronomist Horeb only; for 
Deut. xxxiii. 2, is not his. Ex. iii. 1 and XTii. 6, are the 
younger Elohist^s. 

In Deuteronomy Moses repeatedly lays the blame of his 
exclusion from Canaan on the people (i. 37 ; iii. 26 ; iv. 21) ; 
but according to Num. xx. 12, God punished him thus for not 
believing Him ; while in Num. xxvii. 14, his punishment was 
occasioned by the legislator’s own disobedience. Moses was just 
the man to admit his faults, and that publicly. The spirit of a 
later period, wishing to glorify the hero as much" as possible, 
natur^y threw a vail over them. 

The words of Ex. xiii. 9, respecting the passover, that it 
should be *‘for a sign iiix)n thine hand, and for a memorial 
between thine eyes, that the Lord’s law may be in thy mouth,” 
which arc manifestly tigiirativo, are taken literally by the 
Deuteronomist in ri. 8, which shews a considerable interval of 
time between the two records of them. 

The liberties taken with the decalogue, small as they are, are 
perhaps the most i-emarkable, for one should not have expected 
any change there. Yet the motive assigned for keeping the 
sabbath is ditferent. Other minor alterations in the text are by 
no means improveanents. In Deut. i. 22, the proposal to send 
spies to search out the land of Canaan is represented as origi- 
nating with the people themselves ; whereas in Num. xiii. 1, 2, 
it is said to proceed from Jehovah. The narrative given in 
Deut. i. 9-18, of the appointment of judges to assist Moses, 
compared with Ex, xviii., seems to belong to another time than 
that indicated in Exodus. It is later. Besides, there is some 
dilference in the manner of describing the institution, for we are 
reminded by the terms of the Deuteronomist of the seventy 
elders. Indecxl, expres.sions employed in Nimi. xi. of the elders 
are applied to tlie judges. (Comp. Deut. i. 9, 12, with Num, 
xi. 11.) When it is said by Kanke' that Ex. xriii. stands too 
early in time, it is easy to see the reason of such arbitrary 
hypothesis. 

But notwithstanding these deviations of the Deuteronomist 
from the earlier books, and the free treatment to which he has 
subjected parts of the liistory contained in them, w'c admit that 
there is no positive contradiction betw^een them. This has been 
successfully made out by Stiihelin® and Yon Lengerke.^ One 
thing however is clear, vhs., that the ^\Titers wore separated by 
an inten^al of time ; w hether the Elohist or Jehorist be the author 
of the historical notices from which the Deuteronomist departs. 

' Untereuebungen, vol. i. p. 83. 

* Kritischc Untcrsuchungcn ueber den Pentateuch, p. 72, ct seqq, 

* Kenaan, pp.. cxi, cxii. 
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IX. Lateness shewn by the manner of expre.ssing the 
Abrogation of some Laws. — ^The manner in which the abro- 
ration of some laws is expressed, shews that the writer lived 
mng after Moses. Thus in Deut. xii. 8 : “ Ye shall not do after 
all the things that we do here this day, everj^ man whatsoever is 
ligfit in his own eyes.” The context shews that the language 
I'efers to the bringing of ofierings, sacrifices, tithes, etc., which 
the Israelites on their wanderings coidd not offer in one fixed 
place. But the words “we do here this day, everj^ man what- 
soever is right in his own eyes appear to indicate that the 
people sacrificed in any place they thought projx'r, or in various 
places besides the sanctuary, contrary to the old legislation 
(I^v. xra. 1-9). What then is the meaning of the words? 
They are derived from the wTiter’s own time, when the practice 
of offering sacrifices in various l(K‘alities was common. Uncon- 
sciously, therefore, has he tmnsferred to the time of Moses what 
belonged to his own. It was important for the Deuteronoinist 
to express the abrogation of tlie old law, l)ecause his object was 
to uphold the unity of ^^'orshiI) in one cimtre. And in so doing 
he has transferred the arbitrariness wliich prevailed in his day, 
contrary to the Mosaic theocracy, to the time of the s}K?aker, 
although the tabernacle had been made, and all sacrifices had 
been expressly associated vith it. 

X. Tone, ^Manner, and Sitle compaiied ^^Tn^ ttfe pre- 
ceding Books. — The l)(X)k of DeutcTonomy is so different 
in tone, manner, and style, as to repudiate* its Mosaic author- 
ship. It is hortatorj’ and rlietorical. The writer assumes 
another stand-point from tliat of the Israelites’ legislator. He 
appears as a kind of proph(*t, speaking in a moralising tone. 
Mythologj" and law arc viewed in a different light. In the 
other IxKjJks of the Pentateuch they are presented in a natural 
and simple form; the former in its true character as the re- 
ligious, popular belief, the latter in its strictness of precept 
and letter. But in Deuteronomy mjdhology is the subject of 
reflexion, and is therefore converted into theology. Another sense 
is put into it — a spiritualising and mystical one. Tlie laws, too, 
lose their juridical simplicity, and exliibit a moral tendency, — 
their obsenance l)eing enforced by religious motives, and ap- 
plied to the heart in the way of preaching. For an illustration, 
we refer to Deut. iv. 12, lo, 16, 17, where, on the ixxjuliar way 
in which Jehovah appeared on Sinai, is founded a reason against 
making images : “ Take ye therefore good Iwyed unto yourselves 
(for ye saw no manner of similitude on the day that the Lord 
spake unto you in Horcb out of the midst of the fire) lest ye 
corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven image, the similitude 
of any figure,” etc. In the same way the divine institution of 
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the prophetic office is traced to the same myth : According to 
all tMt thou desircdst of the Lord thy God in Horeb in the day 
of the assembly, saying, Let me not hear again the voice of the 
Lord my God, neither let me see this great fire any more, that I 
die not. And the Lord said unto me, They have well spoken 
that which they have spoken, I will raise them up a prophet 
from among their brethren like unto me, and I will put my 
words in his mouth, etc. (Deut. xviii. 16-18). Of the manna 
it is said, ** He fed thee with manna that he might make thee 
know that man doth not live b}'' bread only, but by every word 
that proccedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man live,” 
(viii. 3) where a spiritualising, mj^stical sense is given to the 
manna-food. In the other books little of the inward devotion 
of the heart to Jehovah is inculcated. More stress is laid upon 
external attachment to Him. Gratitude and supreme love to 
Him are seldom mentioned, because an outward conformity to 
laws and institutes is mainly insisted on. But in Deuteronomy 
great prominence is given to the state of the heart in relation to 
God. He is to be loved and obeyed with all the heart and soul. 
“ Circumcise the foreskin of your hearV^ is the language of the 
speaker, shewing that the ceremonial law was less valued, as in 
the time of the prophets. We do not deny that the preced- 
ing books contain injunctions respecting the devotion of the 
heart to Jehovah. All we assert is, that their characteristic 
nature is not the inculcation of such worship, but another kind 
of devotedness. The spirit of the book before us is well exem- 
plified by the prayer prescribed for such as brought the first- 
fruits to the sanctuary to be presented there to the Lord, “ And 
thou shalt speak and say before the Lord thy God, A Syrian 
ready to perish was my father, and he went down into Egypt, 
and sojourned there with a few, and became there a nation, 
great, mighty, and populous : and the Egyptians evil entreated 
us, and araictod us, and laid upon us hard bondage : and when 
wo cried unto tlie Lord God of our fathers, the Lord heard our 
voice, and looked on our affliction, and our labour, and our 
oppression : and the Lord brought us forth out of Egypt with a 
mighty hand, and with an outstretched arm, and with great 
terribleness, and with signs, and with wonders: and he hath 
brought us into this place, and hath given us this land, even a 
land that floweth with milk and honey. And now, behold, I 
have brought the firstfruits of the land, which thou, 0 Lord, 
hast given mo. And thou shalt sot it beforo tho Lord thy God, 
and worship before the Lord thy God” (xxvi. 5-10) ; and by 
what the writer prescribes for those who had given tithes in 
the manner directed, “ Then thou shalt say before the Lord thy 
God, I have brought away the hallowed things out of mine house, 

24 
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and also have given them unto the Levite, and unto the stranger^ 
to tile fatherless, and to the widow, according to all thy command-* 
meats which thou hast command^ me : I have not transgressed 
thy commandments, neither have I forgotten them : I have not 
eaten thereof in my mourning, neither nave I taken away ought 
thereof for any unclean use, nor given ought thereof for the 
dead : but I have hearkened to the voice of the Lord my God, 
tod have done according to all that thou hast commanded me. 
Look down from thy holy habitation, from heaven, and bless 
thy people Israel, and the land which thou hast given us, as 
thou swarest unto our fathers, a land that floweth with milk 
and honey’’ (xxvi. 13-15). Here religion tiikes a particular 
shape ; and whatever may be thought of its peculiar nature, it is 
evident that the earlier books present no parallel to it. There 
is nothing unsuitable in the prescribed forms. They express 
feelings appropriate to the circumstances. But it is not too 
much to say, that they could not have consistently stood in 
the other books of the Pentateuch, because they breathe a later 
spirit. 

Again, miracles increase in proi>ortion to the interval of 
time between the narrator and their occurrence. Things 
are exaggerated and become extraordinary. Thus the Deutcro- 
nomist writes : ‘‘ Thv raiment waxed not old uikui thee, neither 
did thy foot swell, these forty years” (viii. 4). No intimation 
of such a miracle is found in the preceding books. Nor does 
any blessing promised to the jieople in case of oliedience, 
equal, in the extravagance of its tenor, the following found in 
Deuteronomy : “ There shall not be male or female barren 
among you, or among your cattle. And the Lord will take 
away from thee all sickneas, and will put none of the evil diseases 
of Egjqit, which thou knowest, upon thee” (l)eut. vii. 14, 15). 

The Deuteronomist’s style is diffuse, and his language unlike 
that of the other writings traditionally ascritxKl to the same 
individual. Such long addiesses to the people do not comport 
with the great lawgiver, who is elsewhere described as spcal^g 
briefly. Indeed he was a man of action rather than words. The 
garrulousness of old age to which J ahn resorts will not account 
for this rhetorical character of the book ; for the style is not 
that of old age compared with Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers. On the contrary, it is the stylo of a literary man 
following a period of literary activity. It does not belong to an 
ancient time of the language, nor even to the most flourishing 
portion of it. Thus it cannot be assigned to the seventh or 
eighth century, B.C., but to a later period, when the language 
had passed its highest point and was be^ninff to decay. If a 
few archaisms do belong to it, that is notoing strange or 
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unusuaL Ib tbe progress of every language some remains of 
its earlier state continue. And even late writers occasionaUy 
retain certain marks of the ancient tongue, abiding consciously 
by the antique. It is therefore preposterous in Keil and Schultz 
to bring together a few expressions of the older kind which 
Deuteronomy has in common with the earlier books — in both 
sections of them, the Elohistic and Jehovistic — and to infer from 
them a complete agreement of diction. It is equally inwposite 
to adduce some peculiar words and phrases occurring in Deuter- 
onomy and the earlier books, for the purpose of proving that 
there is no such peculiar usu^ loquendi in the former as justifies 
a difference of authorship.^ We are not surprised to find many 
terms and phrases in Deuteronomy which appear in the older 
books. Nay we should have been surprised not to find them ; 
because the Dcuteronomist was so well acquainted with the 
substance of the first four books as to found his own work 
upon them. Intending it as an important supplement, and 
deriving the greater part of the materials from them, it was 
unavoidable that he sliould occasionally use their terms. The 
nlacc designed for the work by the side and as a part of the 
Mosaic record, explains the origin of such words as are common 
to the five books. Besides, all that are adduced by Keil to shew 
identity of authorship are few and unimportant, in comparison 
with the general conformation of style characterising the whole 
work. The antique is not its pervading character any more 
than that of the first four books. On the contrary, the orato- 
rical diffuseness evinces a time when the language had passed 
its highest point of culture, and began to degenerate. 

The diffuseness of the writer in Deuteronomy, compared with 
the concise and unpolished brevity of the preceding books, will 
best apj)ear from parallels in both. Thus Ex. xx. 19, is 
expanded and dress^ out in five verses (Deut. v. 23-27). In 
Ex. xxxiv. 11-17, is a plain paragraph, which reappears with a 
slight change and some exaggeration in Deut. vii. 1-11. Com- 
pare also Deut. vii. 12-26, with Ex. xxiii. 20-32 ; the latter being 
expressed in nervous eloquence ; the former in loose and fifeble 
I will take sickness away from the midst of thee” 
(Ex. xxiii. 25), is thus amplified in Deuteronomy; “And the 
Lord will take away from thee all sickness, and will put none 
of the evil diseases of Egypt, which thou knowest, upon thee ; 
hut will lay them upon all them that hate thee” (vii. 15). 
Similar instances occur on bringing together Lev. xxvi. and 
Deut. xxviii. as, “ And ye shall oat the flesh of your sons, and 
the flesh of your daughters shall yo eat” (Lev. xxvi. 29). 


> Keil's Einieit., p. 100. 
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“ And thou shalt eat the fruit of thine own body, the flesh of 
thy sons and of thy daughters, which the Lord thy God hath 
given thee, in the siege, and in the straitness wherewith thine 
eu^Euies shall distress thee. So that the man that is tender 
among you and very delicate, his eye shall be evil toward his 
brother, wad toward the wife of his bosom, and toward the 
remnant of his children which he shall leave : so that he will 
not give to any of them of the flesh of his children whom he 
shall eat : because he hath nothing left him in the sieM, and in 
the straitness, wherewith thine enemies shall distress thee in all 
thy gates. The tender and delicate woman among you, which 
would not adventure to set the sole of her foot upon the ground 
for delicateness and tenderness, her eye shall be evil toward the 
husband of her bosom, and toward her son, and toward her 
daughter, and toward her young one that cometh out from 
between her feet, and toward her children which she shall 
bear : for she shall eat them for want of all things secretly in 
the siege and straitness, wherewith thine enemy shall distress 
thee in thy gates^’ (Dent, xxviii. 53-57). This is a tedious 
expansion of the one verse in Leviticus. In transferring from 
this same chapter of Leviticus the words “And I will make 
your heaven as iron, and vour earth as brass (verse 19), the 
Deuteronomist adds, “ the Lord shall make the rain of thy land 
powder and dust; from heaven shall it come doTt\Ti upon thee 
until thou be destroyed’^ (Deut. xxviii. 24). 

These remarks prepare the reader for a number of characterMic 
phrtMes and forms of speech in Deuteronomy. Several of these 
have been already given as examples of diversity between the 
Deuteronomist and Jeho%d8t. But since the preceding books 
contain portions of the two Elohists, it is possible that all the 
Deuteronomist's characteristic phrases and words might not 
be exhausted by comparison of him with the Jehovist. It is 
needflil, therefore, to point out his peculiar mfxles of expression 
compared vdth the first four books of the Pentateuch generally. 

When speaking of the punishment of the guilty it is gener- 
ally subioini^ “ so shall thou put the evil aicay from the midst 
of ihee^^ (xiii. 6 ; xvii. 7, 12; xxi. 21, etc.) ; instead of which 
the other books have, that soxd shall be cut off from his people 
(Lev. XX. 20, 21, 25, 27, etc.) ; or, he shall hear his iniquity 
(Lev. XX. 17). To put aicay innocent blood (xix. 13 ; xxi. 9). 
All the people or all Israel shall hear^ and fcar^ and do no morSf 
etc. (xiii. 11; xvii. 13; xix. 20; xxi. 21). Thine eye shall not 
pity or spare (xiii. 9 ; xix. 13, 21 ; xxv. 12). This is the case 
*1^*^ (xv. 2 ; xix. 4). For thou art an holy people unto the 
I^d thy Ood (xiv. 2, 21 ; comp, xviii. 13 ; xxi. 9), for which 
the other books have shorter formulas, such as, / am the Lord, 
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whkh sanctify you (Ex. xxxi. 13 ; Lev. xx. 8 ; xxi. 8 ; xxii. 32). 
Thou ahalt lend unto many nations (xv. 6 ; xxviii. 12, 44). The 
iron furnace of Egypt (iv. 20). The heaven and the heaven of 
heavens (x. 14). Ood of gods and Lord of lords (x. 17). Unto the 
heart of heaven (iv. 11). Jehovah a consuming fire (iv. 24; ix. 
3). As the days of heaven upon the earth (xi. 21).* HISlI {3 son 
of being beaten^ i.e?., deserving of stripes (xxv. 2). T.r7 '35 <f 
strength^ or strong men (iii. 18). To enter into covenant is ex- 
press by n'*l53 ^5^ (xxix. 11), which does not oceur till Micah 
ii. 13. TJ} is an expression that does not occur till Joel, 
Amos, and Isaiah. In the day of the assembly refer- 

ring to the public appearance and gathering of the people at 
Sinai, occurs in none of the preceding four books (ix. 10 ; x. 4 ; 

xviii. 16). Under every green tree pjp ^3 HUft (xii. 2) is 

a much later phrase than the time of Moses, and appears only in 
2 Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Isaiah. Of single words we 
may quote as peculiar ^y3 to remove or exterminate, in the 

phrase ^3^35) (Deut. xiii. 6, etc.) ; with Jehovah, 

meaning to he devoted to his service (x. 20 ; xi. 22 ; xiii. 4 ; 
XXX. 20). business (xii. 7 ; xv. 10 ; xxiii. 

21 ; xxviii. 8, 20). n*13hn to commence fighting with otie 

(ii. 5, 9, 19, 24). vile thing (xiii. 14 ; xv. 9). 


as an adverb, well, properly (ix. 21 ; xiii. 15 ; xvii. 4 ; xix. 18 ; 
xx\’ii. 8). pT to murmur (i. 27) for pS (Ex. x>’i. 2; Num. 
xiv. 2 ; xvii. G). in the sense of when, then (ii. 22 ; xi. 

26), rHJT in an adverbial signification, referring to a number of 
persons (i. 8, 21 ; ii. 24 ; iv. 5 ; xi. 26). (iv. 16) is found 

only in Ezek. >iii. 3, 5 ; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 7, 15. to east 

out or eject a people does not occur in that sense in the first four 
books. The word employed is Unj. In Exodus and Joshua 
means to put off the shoes. See Deut. vii. 1, 22. *lp^ 
(xi. 2) does not occur in any earlier book than the Proverbs. 

(xxii. 12) is a later term for HV'V (Num. xv. 38). 

(xxiii. 26) occurs only in Job and Ezekiel. (xxiii. 26) 

is found only in Job. nWo in the sense of business (xii. 7, 18 ; 
XV. 10 ; xxiii. 21 ; xxviii. 8, 20). (vii. 13 ; xxviii. 4) and 
rtTpfcT? (vii. 13 ; xxviii. 4, 18) both meaning offspring. . The 
writer is fond of putting nun paragogic, as it is called, which is 
even appended to the preterite (viii. 3). But nun para- 
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IB for tlie cognate D the form of third plural personal 
pronoun when att^ed to the verb. 

The preceding words and phrases shew how the Deuteronomist 
deviates firom the phraseologj' of the rest of the Pentateuch, or 
employs expressions evincing a decidedly later period — the 
period of Ezekiel or Jeremiah. His mode of writing is ornate, 
diffuse, wordy, garrulous, compared \^dth the brief, unpolished 
diction of the preceding books. In exj)lantttion of such diver- 
sity, it has bwn said that Moses sustained the part of a 
legidator and historian in the one case, but of an orator 
in the other. It is quite true that the style of a popular 
speaker is different from that of a legislator. Hut there is 
still a certain unifoimity in the same author. Even whoa 
he assumes a loftier tone, he does not lay aside all the cha- 
racteristics of his former speech. In becoming more eloquent 
and elevated, the peculiarities of liis usual utterances are per- 
ceptible. Thus when Tacitus writes rhetorically, he preserves 
his own manner. AVhat shews a different author is the inflated 
speech in various cases ivhore the nature of the subject does 
not require it^ — an accimiulation of words having no fellow- 
ship with genuine eloquence, but ditt’usely rhetorical. Look 
for example at the true eloquence of the legislator in one 
passage and the feeble wordiness of the Deuteronomist in its 
parallel. 


** And I will send hornets before thee 
which shaU drive out the Hi^nte, the 
Canaanitc, and the Uittite from Inforc 
thee. I not drive them out from 
before thee in one year ; lest the land be- 
come desolate, and* the beast of the field 
multiply against thee. By little and little 
I will drive them out from before thee, 
until thou bo increased and inherit the 
land.” (£x. xxiii. 2S>30}. 


I the Lord thy God am a jealoua 
God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, tinto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me. 
And shewing mercy unto thousands of 
them that love me, and keep my com- 
“andments.” (Ex. xx. 6, 6). 


“ Moreover the I/ord thy God will send 
the hornet among them, until they that 
are leU imd hide themselves from thee be 
destrf>yed. Thou shalt not he affrighted 
at them ; for the thy God is among 
you, a mighty God and* terrible. And 
the I.(ord thy God will put out those na- 
tions before thee, by little and little : 
thou mavest not consume them at once, 
lest the of the field increase upon 
thee. But the Lord thy God shall de- 
liver them unto thee, and shall destroy 
them mth a mighty destruction, untal 
they be destroyed. Ami ho shall deliver 
their kings into thine hand, and Uiou 
shalt destroy their name from under 
heaven : then; shall no man bo able to 
stand before thee, until thou have des- 
troyed them.” (Deut. vii. 20-24). 

**Thc Ixmi tliy God ho is God, the 
faithful God, which keepeth covenant 
and mercy with them that love him, and 
keep his commandments to a thousand 

f enerations; and repayeth them that bate 
im to their face, to destrov them: ho 
will not be slack to him that nateth him, 
he will repay him to his face.” (Deut. vii. 
9, 10). 
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The only exception to the rhetorical fulness and breadth of 
diction is the thirtieth chapter, where there is condensation. In 
addition to the characteristics just stated it may be remarked, 
that Deuteronomy shews more internal connexion than the 
preceding books, being regularly and systematically arranged as 
far as the thirtieth chapter inclusive. 

The preceding remarks will have prepared the way for the 
opinion that a late writer represents the whole of Deuteronomy, 
or at least chaps, iv.-xxx., as proceeding from Moseses hand 

a . xxxi.). Tliis was a bold step for the imknoini author; 

ad not his time been one of some literary activity, the thing 
could scarcely have suggested itself to his mind, or b^n success- 
fully executed. \Micn he lived he must have seen great moral 
defection in the land. Though the temple had been built at 
Jerusalem, superstition increased with the formalities of ritual 
worship. Despising the Mosiiic form of the state, the people 
had elected a king — a step that led to tyranny and luxury, a^r 
the manner of Asiatic sovereigns. Idolatry had been extensively 
practised ; and the worsliip of Jehovah neglected, or badly per- 
formed. National degeneracy prevailed. But priestly autnority 
grew in proportion to that of the sovereign. The collision 
Ixjtwcen the ecclesiastical and civil j>ower had long existed, the 
former becoming firmer and stronger. The serrice of God was 
not conoetitratecl, as it was intended it should be, at Jerusalem. 
Other places were freely used for offering sacrifices there. Thus 
the essential idea of theocratic worship, that one definite place 
should be employed for tlie public serrice of Jehovah, wm in 
danger of being obliterated from the popular mind ; especially 
since separate worship liad been set up by Jeroboam after the 
division of the trilx's and the rending of monarchy. Impressed 
therefore with the imixirtance of theocratic unity, the Deuter- 
onomist thought he might recall the idea more rividly to the 
minds of liis fellow’-coimtrymen, and so reform their worship and 
morals by putting into the mouth of Moses on the plains of 
Jordan a scries of hortatoiy discourses which the latter is sup- 
posed to have addressed to the assembled jpeople before his death ; 
recapitulating the law wdth modifications, abrogations, and sup- 
plements, and regarding the Deitj^ as dwTlling in the temme 
at Jerusalem, w^hcre alone he could be legally w^orshipped. in 
no other place coidd religious services be conducted, according 
to the law of Moses, the divine code of the nation. In the 
progress of time changes had been made in the Levitical system, 
which are referred to Moses by our author. 

XI. Scope of the Book. — ^Tlie loading scope of the writer 
was to inculcate the unity of theocratic worship, and by that 
means to repress prevailmg superstition and kingly tyranny. 
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In doing so he produced a book which is not merely a popular 
summaiy of the preceding four, but also a supplement and correct 
iive. Manners and customs had fallen into disuse in the pro- 
gress of time. Various institutions were no longer suited to the 
state of the age. Accordinglj^ old laws were supplemented, 
relaxed, or superseded, by the introduction of others. Several 
of these had originated with the priests ; and our author was 
manifestly fevourable to the Levitical caste. All his exhorta- 
tions respecting the place of worship and the Levites tend to 
establish the authority of the priests, and to check royal licen- 
tiousness. The single law concerning divorce, conceding what 
the ancient one does not apjx'ar to have allowed (xxiv. 1, etc.), 
proves the later stand-point of the writer and the corrupt morals 
of his day ; for had it not l)een introduced at a subsequent 
period, it would not have been left out of the fonner books, 
where other regulations concerning domestic life are given. 

XII. Kixd of Fiction emplovkd by the Author. — ^^Vhat 
is to be said of the fiction which the author employs P Ilis 
purpose was good and laucUible. The vehicle shews his 
skill. Nothing could have been more effectual for the end 
he had in view. Ills admonitions and counsels take the only 
mould that recommends them most suitably to acceptance ; 
for the name of Moses had acquired a lustre not undeserved. 
Under these circumstances we do not think that the Deutero- 
nomist should he chargcnl \\Tth fraud. It is true, as Ijessing 
observes, that ** moral actions in themselves considered must 
ever be the same, however different be the time or the people 
but here there was no evil intent. The deception was an 
innocent one, being merely a veil or form for communicating and 
enforcing lessons of importance. It should also be observed, 
that there is substantial truth in representing Moses as the 
author of this second legislation, because it is conceived and 
carried out in the spirit of the first, the seminal principles of 
which were his. It is little more than a reproduction of the 
Mosaic in a developed and later form, with such changes as had 
arisen in practice. The sentiments conveyed by the Deutero- 
nomist are essentially those of Moses. In this manner we 
reduce the fiction of the writer to a very harmless thing. Nor 
is it without example in the range of the national history of the 
Jews ; for the book of Ecclesiastes presents a parallel. Why it 
was not challenged, we are imable to say ; but there were com- 
paratively few persons in the nation at the time who had a 
knowledge of literature — some Levites and prophets being the 
learned class. And it is possible that at the particular time 
and among the people of the Jews, the work would not be 
regarded as reprehensible simply on account of its envelope. 
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The temper of the times was favourable to the reception of the 
work, even though it may have been recognised in its true 
character ; since it is unreasonable to look for a high standard of 
Christian morality in a period of Jewish degeneracy. Com- 
paratively innocent as the fiction was, we cannot blame the age 
for accepting it without hesitation ; though it may have been 
aware of the dress chosen by the author for his work. But 
perhaps not many knew the real case ; the learned class being 
small. 

XIII. Not Writi’en by Moses. — ^It is certain that Moses 
himself could not have wTitton the book of Deuteronomy, nor 
made such changes in the old legislation as are contained in the 
discourses of the book. How could he, since the discourses in- 
cluding the legislation recorded, have the appearance of being 
delivei^ before the people on one and the same day — ^the first 
of the eleventh month of the fortieth year (comp, i, 3 ; iv. 40 ; 
xxvii. 1, 10, 11). This is very improbable considering their 
length. And even had they been delivered on that day, it is un- 
likdy that in the very brief interval between it and his death, he 
could have had time for writing them down, amid the difficult 
circiunstanees in which he was placed. Yet it is often assumed 
that the legislator, looking forward with prophetic penetration 
into the future, provided for the circumstances of the people 
settled in Palestine by adapting foimer institutions and laws to 
their peculiar wants. He altered what had such reference to 
their migratorj- state as could not be retained with convenience 
when they got possession of Canaan, or coidd not be carried out. 
We can easily imagine that some modification in the laws 
formerly promulgate<l by Mases might have been necessary or 
desirable just before the occupation of Palestine ; but it is impos- 
sible to conceive of some changes having proceeded from mm- 
self. For example, the law respecting the tithe of the land 
which was assigned to the priests, and that relating to all the 
flesh of firstling clean animals which was also given to the same 
class, must have been intended to apply to the Israelites in 
Canaan, for they had no fixed property till then. Viewed apart 
from the possession of Palestine, such institutions are ail but 
meaningless. Besides, both are introduced by, tlie Lord spake to 
Moses or Aaron. If then the literalists, who advocate the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, believe that these pre- 
scriptions proceeded directly from God himself, surely Moeea, 
who is the speaker in Deuteronomy, could not presume to alter 
them. And where was the ffround for their alteration ? Cir- 
cumstances arising out of the settlement in Palestine oould 
scarcely call for change, because it is alleged that the laws 
referred to were expr^y framed at first with reference to 
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those circomstances. Thus there is sufficient evidence in their 
alteration, that the second legislation did not come from Mo^ 
or the author of the first ; and therefore that he did not write 
Deuteronomy. 

Various incidental notices shew that the book was written 
when the Israelites were established in Palestine. Thus in ii. 12 
we read, that the children of Esau had succeeded in driving out 
the Horims who dwelt in Seir, and taking possession of their 
territorj% as Israel did anto the land of his possession ichich the 
Lord gate unto them. Here the ])hrase land of hU possession, 
cannot be restricted to the territory east of Jordan, which the 
Israelites had already taken in Moses's time. It can only mean 
Palestine proper; and therefore the occupation of Canaan was 
an event long post to the writer. 

The same conclusion is deduciblc from xiv. 21, where we read : 
‘‘ Ye shall not eat of anything that dieth of itself ; thou shalt 
give it unto the stranger that is in thy gates that lie may eat it ; 
or thou mayest sell it unto an alien : for thou art an holy people 
unto the Ijord thy God." The same thing is implied in xix. 12, 
xxi. 1, etc., XXV. 7. The mention of Ban for Laish (xxxiv. 1} 
cannot be put before the time of the Judges. And such regula- 
tions concerning wars with foreign nations and those Israelites 
who should be sent home as unfit for service (chap, xx.,) could 
not have been earlier than David's time. The language of 
xxviii. 27 alludes to what bcfcl the men of Ashdod, as related in 
1 Sam. V. 6. 

In Deut. xix. 14 we read : “thou shalt not remove thy neigh- 
bour's landmark, which they of old time have set in thine 
inheritance, which thou shalt inherit in the land that the Lord 
thy God giveth thee to possess it." Here, though the last 
clause is adapted to the time of Moses, the reference to they of 
old time, ancestors, Joshua and the rest who allotted the land to 
the different tribes, shews that a considerable time had elapsed 
between the writer and the persons so called. They of old time 
cannot allude to the old inhabitants who were to be driven out, 
but to the first distributors of the territory. And what else can 
be implied in the clause, “ as it is this day,*' added to the words 
“to drive out nations from before thee greater and mightier 
than thou art, to bring thee in, to give thee their land ior an 
inheritance" (Deut. iv. 38), than that the Israelites had been 
inducted into the land of promise before the time of the writer. 
Should it be said, in opposition to these evident marks of a 
period posterior to Moses, that there are many traces of Mosaic 
origin we reply that this is only natural, because the ficti- 
tious form assumed by the author required it. All is narrated as 
though Moses had been the actual speaker and writer, Uence 
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incidental marks of the post-Mosaic origin are all that can be 
expected ; and so much the more valuable are they as notices, 
bemuse they are out of harmony with the machinery of the 
writer, whether consciously or unconsciously on his part. Pro- 
bably he was not solicitous that the vehicle chosen for his senti- 
ments should be undiscovered ; because his motives were pure 
and patriotic. It is of no use for Schultz to collect numerous 
traces of the Mosaic age in the book, in order to prove its 
Mosaic authorship;' as long as a later writer intend^ to set 
forth the great legislator speaking and acting, without bungling 
incongruity. 

XIV. Time of Writing. — Let us now endeavour to ascertain 
as nearly as possible when the work was written. It was not 
extant in the time of Joshua, else he would not have taken 
Achan with his sons and daughters, and stoned them with stones, 
contrary to the express prohibition in Deut. xxiv. 16, *‘The 
children shall not die for their fathers, but every man shall die 
for his own sin.** It was not extant in the time of Elisha, else 
he and other prophets of Israel would not have instigated and 
encouraged the murder of innocent royal children for the sins 
of their parents ; since the book directly forbids it. The mes- 
sage sent by Elisha to Jehu at Ilamoth was cruel in conception. 
Neither had it existed in the times of the pious kings, David, 
Solomon, Asa, Jchoshaphat, Amaziah, Uzziah, Jotham, else the 
Pentateuch could neither have been forgotten nor lost in the 
face of such a command as Deuteronomy contains, viz., that 
every king on coming to the throne should have a copy of the 
law transcribed for his own use from that which was kept by 
the priests the Levites. Is it likely that the kings mentioned 
would have so far neglected this duty as to allow the book to 
pass into forgetfulness ? And if they did, surely the prophets 
would have noticed the sin. It appears therefore that down to the 
time of llezekiah, the voitten Pentateuch was unknown. The 
command in question proceeded from the Deuteronomist writing 
at a time when the book made its first appearance; and he 
wished it not to be neglected by the kings of Judah. By such 
a provision he hoped to secure for it a proper and public re- 
cognition in the land. In Deut. xvii. 14~20 we read : ** When 
thou art come unto the land which the Lord thy God ^veth 
thee, and shalt possess it, and shalt dwell therein, and shalt say, 
I will sot a king over me, like as all the nations that are about 
me ; thou shalt in an v wise set him king over thee, whom the 
Lord thy God shall cnoose ; one from among thy brethren shalt 
thou set king over thee : thou mayest not set a stranger over 


^ Dm Douteronomium erkl^t, p. 73 «t leqq. 
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thee^ whicli is not thy brother. But he shall not multiply 
horses to himself, nor cause the people to return to Egypt, to 
the end that he i^ould multiply horses : forasmuch as theXord 
hath said unto you, Ye shall nenccforth return no more that 
way. Neither snail he multiply wives to himself, that his heart 
turn not away : neither shall he greatly multiply to himself silver 
and gold. And it shall be, when he sitteth upon the throne of his 
kingdom, that he shall write him a copy of this law in a book 
out of that which is before the priests the Lcvites : And it shall 
be with him, and he shall read therein all the days of his life ; 
that he may Icam to fear the Lord his God, to keep all the 
words of this law and these statutes, to do them : that his heart 
be not lifted up above his brethren, and that he turn not aside 
from the commandment, to the right hand or to the left ; to the 
end that he may prolong his days in his kingdom, he, and his 
children, in the midst of Israel.” On comparing these words 
with the refusal of Gideon to assume the rule over the people, 
** I will not rule over you, neither shall my son rule over you : 
the Lord shall rule over you,” it is plain that in one passage the 
appointment of a king is referred to without the least indication 
of monarchy being disapproved of by God ; while in the other 
Gideon refuses the office as incompatible in itself with the 
sovereignty of Jehovah over the Israelites. Arain, in 1 Sam. 
viii., when all the elders of Israel came to Samuel asking him to 
appoint them a king to judge them like the rest of the 
nations, the proposal is said to have displeased the prophet. 
And why did it displease him ? The reason is stated in the 
seventh verse, ** They have rejected me that I should not reign 
over them.” The thing was inconsistent with the theocratical 
principle. It was not that monarchy was displeasing to Samuel 
the demand of the people being an act of injustice to him, 
for it was not, as we see from verses 1-5; the prophet disap- 
proved of the proposition because of its essential incompatibility 
with the theocracy; just as Gideon refused to be king for the 
same reason. Had the law in Deut. xvii. 14-20, existed at the 
time of Samuel, we should have expected an express reference 
to it, because it was exactly appropriate. The pcople^s pro- 
ceeding was in accordance with it. Yet Samuel was displeased ; 
and was informed by the Lord, that the people, in demanding 
an earthly sovereign, had rejected their only legitimate One. 
We infer therefore, that the law in Deuteronomy had no ex- 
istence in the time of Samuel. And it originate empirically ^ 
not out of rejkction. It was the result of experience, not 
of theoretical legislation. Circumstances unfolding themselves 
in the history of the Israelites gave rise to it. It came 
to be seen that it was expedient, u not necessary. After the 
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kingly power had been established in the land, and the people 
had learned by bitter exTOrience what it was, the law suggested 
itself to the mind of a reflecting Israelite. Hence monarchy in 
itself is not disapproved. That would have been absurd, after 
kings had reigned and the people been accustomed to their rule. 
All that the law could reasonably attempt was to define the 
conditions and check the excesses of monarchy. This is done 
accordingly. The whole tenor of the passage shews, that hard 
experience of kingship had taught the people a lesson they 
could not have foreseen. Judging from the terms of the regula- 
tion we must suppose that ^lomon had alreadyn^igned ; for 
he was the first to multiply cavalry, rightly perceiving that in 
them consisted the strength of an army in such a country as 
Judea. Till his time asses and mules were employed instead 
of horses. Not only did Solomon multiply horses to himself, 
he also multiplied tciveSy who turned away his heart from 
Jehovah. And he accumulated silver and gold. Thus Solomon 
was the first who conspicuously set the example of doing what 
the Deuteronomist forbids. 

Hen^tenberg^ and Havemick^ object to reasoning like this, 
and endeavour to justify the adaptation of the law to the Mosaic 
time alone, by urging the words, nor cause the people to return 
to Eg^^)t, forasmuch as the Lord hath said unto you, Ye shall 
henceforth return no more that day,’’ which they believe to be 
appropriate only in the time of Moses, when there was some fear 
that the love of horses might lead the i>eople back to Egypt, 
but not later, because under Solomon and even in Joshua’s time 
the people had attained to a consciousness of their national in- 
dependence, and all idea of their reunion with Egj^pt was im- 
possible. Thus it is thought that the cause assigned for the 
prohibition is meaningless, unless the law belong to the Mosaic 
period. But surely these critics forget their own position in so 
arguing ; for in maintaining that Closes was legislating for the 
future of the nation with prophetic insight, why did he not 
foresee the national independence ? The law was made for the 
future when the people should be settled in their own land. If 
therefore there was no danger of returning to Egypt, the le^s- 
lator enacted what was perfectly useless. But indeed Egyptian 
alliances with their corrupting influences had taken place. Thus 
in the time of Ilezekiah, Egypt was confederate with Judah 
against the Assyrians. The going down to Egypt spoken of is 
not the resettlement of the entire population, but intercourse 
between it and Palestine, for the purpose of importing horses 
and strange customs. Besides, among the punishments threat- 

* Authentic dos Pentateuchs, vol. ii. p. 247 et seqq. 

* Einleitung, I. 2, p. 473 ot seqq, second edition. 
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etned against the Israelites for disobedience to the Lord God and 
his law, the severest spoken of by the Deuteronomist is their 
being carried away to Lgypt in ships; shewing that Egypt had 
again become powerful, and that too by sea. This does not suit 
the Mosaic origin of the threatening, even supposing it to be a 
pure prediction — ^for a prediction is always ba^d on the present. 
It rises out of historicsd circumstances in the present to take a 
flight beyond them. In the time of Moses however, the power 
of Egypt by sea could not have been imagined. The prophecy 
would have been appropriate had Egypt’s power by land been 
described as overwhelming to the Israelites ; but their naval 
formidableness could only have been suggested, in conformity 
with the genius of prophecy, by the natural phenomena of 
history. In other woids, the Egyptians must have been power- 
ful by sea before this language could be employed. Hence the 
passage in xxviii. 68 brings us to the time of Isaiah at least. 

We have already seen that there was a supreme tribunal at 
Jerusalem, consisting of priests and laymen, where the most 
difficult cases were decided, as describe in Dcut. xvii. 8-13. 
Now we learn from Chronicles that Jehoshaphat instituted this 
court: “Moreover, in Jerusalem did Jehoshaphat set of the 
Levites and of the priests, and of the chief of the fathers of 
Israel, for the judgment of the Lord, and for controversies, when 
they returned to Jerusalem ; and he charged them, saying,^' etc. 
etc. From tliis we infer that Deuteronomy was not written 
before the reign of Jehoshaphat. 

Two other places serve to define tlie time more nearly, viz., 
xvii. 16, and xxviii. 68, especially the latter. Egj^t was a 
powerful nation — powerful by sea. The Israelites were in 
danger of going down to Egypt for cavalry, and so mul- 
tiplying horses. They hired Egyptian troops, and perhaps 
the Egyptian king hired Israelite infantry. This could not 
have taken place before Psammctichus, under whom the 
country was reunited after it had been distracted with civil 
dissensions. Herodotus relates, that Psammctichus besieged 
Ashdod for twenty-nine years. The troops for the siege he 
probablv transport^ by sea, though no historian expressly says 
so. Other great powers were less formidable to Israel in tne 
time of Psammetichus than the Egyptian as restored and 
strengthened. Ass}rria was verging towards decay ; and Baby- 
lon was not powerful or independent. What must have made 
the revived power of Egypt especially threatening in its 
aspect to Judah was the siege of Ashdod by Psammetichus’s 
army. The possibility of an alliance between the two countries 
was then very likely ; and to it the writer of Deuteronomy was 
opposed. Taking therefore *the reign of Psammetichus as l^t 
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in which the second legisktor wrote, we get 671-617, b.c. 
Josiah ascended the throne in 639, but he would scarcely have 
thought of contracting an untheocratic alliance with Egypt. 
The short reign of Amon his predecessor cannot be assumed; 
and thus* we are brought to Manasseh, who became king in 
696 B.C., and reigned fifty-five years. His character agrees 
well with the circumstances that suggested Deut. xvii. 16, and 
xxviii. 68. The alliance with Egypt, as we learn from Jer. 
ii. 18, 36, existed in the reign of Josiah. In the latter part of 
the reigns of Psammetichus and Manasseh, probably during the 
siege of Ashdod, when circumstances looked towatrds a cove- 
nant with Eg)^t, did the Deuteronomist put into the law 
respecting kings a prohibition of their close connexion with that 
countiy, and threatened the people in case of disobedience with 
captivity from the same power. The nearest approach to the 
date we can make is 650 b.c. This coincides with Ewald’s 
hypothesis that the book was written during the second half 
of Manasseh's reign.^ Iliehm and Bleek arrive at the same. 

In confirmation of this date we refer to the worship of the 
sun, moon, and stars, which did not prevail till Manasseh’s time ; 
for we read in 2 Kings xxi. 3, that he worshipped all the host of 
heaven and served them ; in accordance with the precept in 
Deut. xvii. 3, whore such worship is censured. Of Manasseh 
it is also recorded that he used enchantments and dealt with 
familiar spirits and wizards (2 Kings xxi. 6) ; agreeably to w hich 
conduct is the language of Deut. xviii. 10, 11 : ** there shall not 
be found among you any one that maketh his son or his 
daughter to pass through the fire, or that useth divination, or an 
observer of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or 
a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer.’^ 

There are some passages which may be thought to refer even 
to the Babylonish captivitv, and so to bring down the date 
later, for in them not only is exi/e expressly described, but even 
the king is carried awav prisoner : “the Lord shall bring thee 
and thy king which thou shalt set over thee, unto a nation 
which neither thou nor thy fathers have known” (xxviii. 36). 
Kings, however, are here spoken of in the concrete not the 
abstract ; and it is easy to suppose that the author had in his 
mind the captivity of the ten tribes. Writing after this event 
and witnessing the calamities of Judah in its decline, the Deut- 
eronomist might readily anticipate a similar fate for the south- 
ern kin^om, on which account he could say, And the Lord 
shall bring thee into Egypt again with ships, by the way 
whereof I spoke unto thee. Thou shalt see it no more 


^ Qesobichte des Yolkes Inrael, toI. i. p. 171 et seqq. 
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and there ye shall be sold unto your enemies for bondmen an^d 
bondwomen^ and no man shall buy you'* (Deut. xxviii. GA). 
Even the book of Leviticus contains a striking passa^ relating 
to captivity (xxvi. 33, 34). But Deut. xxviii. exhibits more 
frequent and detailed descriptions of a like captivity, suggested 
in the first instance by the captivity of the ten tribes, and then 
deepened by the subsequent calamities of Judah. The passage 
in xxviii. 36, may be referred to the Babylonish captivity. 
The writer could have predicted some siicn catastrophe W 
a careful consideration of the times in which he lived. It 
should be remembered that the author of chap, xxviii. threa- 
tens the people with one severe judgment after another, in 
case of their continued disobedience; the judgment always in- 
flicted by a powerful nation. Hence he may have different 
peoples in view. The Chaldeans seem thus to be pointed at in 
the 49th verse : ** The Lord shall bring a nation against thee 
from far, from the end of the earth, as swift as the eagle flieth ; 
a nation whose tongue thou shalt not understand,” etc. ; and 
after them the Egyptians, the most formidable of all (68). The 
chapter is based on the 26th of Leviticus. Had the kingdom 
of Judah been broken up, it is evident that the winter would 
not threaten the people with their being carried down to Egypt 
in ships and there sold to their enemies for servants (xxviii. 68). 
Neither would the Edomites have been so mildly spoken of ; for 
they manifested joy at the disasters brought upon the Jews 
at the time of the Babylonish captivity, and acted the part of 
enemies. Hence the prophets of the day, Obadiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, complain of their cruelty and threaten them with 
judgments (comp. ii. 4, etc. ; xxiii. 8, etc.). 

Hie date we have assumed for the Dcuteronoraist appears to 
us more probable than that which Yaihingcr' and Bunsen^ adopt 
— viz. the latter part of Hezekiah’s reign. The power of 
Egypt was not so formidable then. We do not see that the 
words of xvii. 16, on which Bunsen greatly relies, imply an 
exchange of the apparatas of war between Judah and Egypt — 
Jewish infantry ha^^ng been sent to Egypt and Egyptian 
cavalry received in return. No political alliance existing be- 
tween the kings of Judah and Egypt when the author wrote is 
contained in them. Hence we arc not shut up to Hezekiah, 
who, as is well known, entered into such relations with Egjpt, 
while there is no proof that Manasseh followed his example. It 
is true that Hezekiah was the first that destroyed all other 
places of sacrifice, wishing to make the temple alone the recog- 
nised centre of national worship — a preceding which agrees 

' Article Pentateuch in UerzoffB Encyhl^acdie, voL xi. p. 316 ct seqq. 

* Bibelwerk, Zweyte Abtheilung, erster Tneil, p. 264 ct »cqq. 
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well with a main object of the Deuteronomiet. Bat the writer 
might eae^y receive his impulse from the reforming measures of 
tbu pious king who had departed; and be emboldened by the 
spirit God bal put into him, to insist on the temple as the 
oidy legal jdace for sacrifice, in cmsequetiee of the wicked con* 
duet of the son restoring what the pious father had righteously 
abolished. Knobel conjectures that the Pouteronomist lived 
under Josiah, which appears to us too late.^ 

The writer himself is unknown. Ewald thinks that he wrote 
in Egypt, in the sight of those unfortunate countrymen whom 
Manosseh had sold into that land. There is^no internal 
evidence for such a position ; neither is probability against it, 
as Riehm supposes.* An Israelite living in Egypt might write 
for the benefit of his countrymen such laws as those given in the 
book, and in particular the regulation that all males should 
make a pilgrimage three times in the year to Jerusalem, with 
the full persuasion that they would be valued and observed. 

XV. Himilanity to Jeremiah’s Diction. — It has often been 
remarked that Deuteronomy presents a number of words and 
phrases found in Jeremiah, such as, the image of the iron 
furnace to scatter among the people or the heathen “to 
circumcise the heart, or the foreskin of the heart “ to pollute 
the land,^’ in speaking of divorce ; “ cursed be he that fulfilleth 
not all the words of this law “ thou shalt become a proverb 
and a byword among all nations where Jehovah has driven 
thee “ a nation from afar, whose tongue thou shalt not under- 
stand “ horses swifter than eagles “ eating the flesh of thy 
sons and daughters;” “the Lord will tuiii thy captivity and 
gather thee together again ; ” “ hear, O earth, the words of mv 
mouth ;” “ a fire is kindlcnl iu mine anger “ Israel shall dwell 
in safety;” “under every green tree.” But it must not be 
supposed on account of these resemblances that Jeremiah was 
the writer of the book of Deuteronomy, in whole or in part. 
He may have imitated the style of Deuteronomy to some 
extent; for we agree with Von Bolden* and Bleek^ that the 
resemblance cannot have arisen from chance. Comp. Jer. 
Jer. xxxiv. 14, with Deut. xv. 12, vii. 33, writh Deut. xxviii. 26 ; 
XV. 4, xxiv. 9, xxix. 18, xxxiv, 17, with Deut. xxviii. 25 ; 
xxii. 8, 9, with Deut. xxix. 24-26 ; v. 15, etc., with Deut. 
xxviii. 49 ; xxiii. 17, with Deut. xxix. 18.* Nothing, however, 
appears to us more incorrect than the hypothesis that Hilkiah, 
in concert with his son Jeremiah, drew up the five books of the 
Pentateuch, and produced them as found in the temple, to the 

' Exeget. Handbuch, xiii. p. 591. * Die Gesotzgebung im Lande Moab, p. 105. 

* On Genesis, edited by Hej^ood, vol. i. p. 270, et seqq. 

* Einleitung, p. 301. & See Xnobcl, Exeget. Eandbach, xili p. 591# 
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astonisbed monarcb. It is attended with so many dif&cnlties 
as to ensure its rejection. Whoever the author was, he must 
bave been highly gifted. He was evidently familiar with the 
prophets, which may account for his manner. That he was a 
priest is not improbable. Perhoj)s he was a Levifce, a circum- 
stance which would account for his frequent commendation of 
the Levite 1o the generosit y of the people. There is little doubt 
that he belonged to the kingdom of Judah. 

XVI. Dku’feronomist had the preceding books in 
WRITING BEFORE HIM. — The book is like a sequel to the three 
preceding ones. It is a fragment viewed by iiself. We cannot 
indeed pronounce it a disconnected, unmelhodieal fragment; for 
it has more unity than Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers ; but it 
is incomplete. Thus the Sabbath is not mentioned, except in 
the decalogue (v. 14) ; nor does any reference to circumcision 
occur, except that the word is employed twice in a figurative 
sense (x. 16 ; xxx. 6). There is no doubt that it is built on the 
historical facts embodied in the former paits of the Ikmlateuch. 
It presupposes them as well known. It alludes to them 
throughout. Yet it is still possible that the writer may have 
taken all his knowledge of the previous histoiy from oral tra- 
dition. His acquaintance with it may have Ix'en drawn from 
an untcritten source. That the autl)or of Deuteronomy bases 
his observations on the contents of the four preceiling books 
is not sufficient to shew that the latter w’ere committed to 
writing prior to his undertaking to ww ile ; for that would be 
inconclusive proof of the anterior existence of the documents 
themselves: what is wanted is proper evidence of the fact that 
the Deuteronomist had the ter it ten books before him, with all 
their contents. And this appears to have been the case, as 
the following examples shew. >Sometimes there is an express 
reference to laws already given, as in Deut. xviii. 2, ** There- 
fore shall they have no inheritance among (heir brethren: the 
Tjord is their inheritance, as he hath said unto them'^ Here 
Num. xviii. 20, is alluded to. A similar example occurs in 
Deut. xxiv. 8, ‘‘Take heed in the plague of leprosy, that thou 
observe diligently, and do according to all that the priests the 
Levites shall teach you : as J commanded them^ so ye shall ob- 
serve to do.’* Here the regulations in Lev. xiii. xiv. are implied. 

Ex. XX. 1-17, containing the decalogue, is repeated nearly 
word for word in Deut. v. 6-21, the latter manifestly later than 
the former. 

Certain parts of the first chapter of Deuteronomy bear con- 
siderable resemblance to the thirteenth and fouiieenth chapters 
of Numbers, as i. 22-25, to Num. xiii. 21-26. But the likeness 
is closer in other verses, as — 
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‘♦’Burely there shall not one of these 
men of this evil generation see that good 
land, which I sware to give unto your 
fathers, save Caleb the son of Jcphunneh ; 
he shall see it, and to him will 1 give the 
land that he hath trodden upon, and to 
his children, because ho hath wholly fol- 
lowed the Urd” (Dout. i. 35, 3G). 

** Moreover your little ones, wliich ye 
said should be a prey, and your children, 
which in that day had no kn<»wledge be- 
tween goo<l and evil, they shall go in 
thither, and unto them isHll I give it, 
and they shall possess if’ (Deut. i. 39). 


Surely they shall not see the land 
which I sware unto their facers, neither 
shall any of them that provoked me see 
it; but my servant Cmeb, because he 
had another spirit with him, and huth 
followed me fiilly, him will I bring into 
the land whereinto he went; and his 
seed shall possess it” (Num. xiv. 23, 24j. 

“ But your little ones which ye said 
should be a prey, them will I bring in, 
and they shall icjiow the land whi^ ye 
have despised” (Xum. xiv. 31). 


In Deut. xiv. 3-20, the regulations respecting clean and 
unclean meats are taken from Lev. xi., with some variations 
which shew the later lawgiver ; such as the omission of the 
locust, bald locust, the beetle, and the grasshopper, as allowable 
food (Lev. xi. 21, 22). 

The description of the loading festivals in Deut xvi. shews in 
various ways the use of the preceding books. This is particu- 
larly 80 with the /rad of tabernacles (xvi. 13, 14). The name 
is taken from Lev. xxiii. 34, nSDH iH. And the words 
are borrowed from Lev. xxiii. 39, and Ex. 

xxxiv. 22. 

In like manner the name feast of iceelcs (Deut. xvi. 10) is taken 
from Ex. xxxiv. 22, the numbering of seven weeks from Lev. 
xxiii. If5, 16. When the Deuteronoinist substitutes for the 
point of commencing the reckoning of the seven weeks, the time 
thoti hcginuest to put the siek/e to the corn, instead of from the 
morrow after the Sabbath, we see that he lived subsequently to 
the writer of Leviticus, giving a plain date for one that had 
become uncertain. 

Again, where we read in Deut. xvi. 8, On the seventh day 
shall be a solemn assembly to the Lord thy God.’' the name 
applied to the seventh day, is taken from Lev. xxiii. 36, 

and Num. xxix. 35. The writer transfers it from the eighth 
day, to which it is applied in Leviticus and Numbers, to the 
seventh. Although he had said in the third verse, “ {Seven days 
shj^ thou cat unleavened bread,” yet in the eighth he says, 
‘^oix days thou shalt eat unleavened bread,” making the next, 
1 .^., the seventh, a day of holy convocation, 

The entire description of the feast of the passover, which is 
connected with that of unleavened bread in Deut, xvi. 1-8, k 
founded upon various passages in other books, principally in 
Exodus. Thus the reason given for its observance, viz., because 
in the month of Abib Jehovah brought the people out of the 
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land of Egypt (Deut. xyi. 1) is from Ex. xii. 17 ; xiii. 3 ; xxiii. 
16 ; xxxiY. 18. The words “ thou slialt eat unleavened bread 
are from Ex. xiii. 7, xxiii. 15, the explanation appended, even 
the bread of affliction, for tbou earnest forth out of the land of 
Egypt in haste,” being the writer’s own (Deut. xvi. 3). “ And 

there shall be no leavened bread seen with thee in all thy coast 
seven days” (Deut. xvi. 4), are from Ex. xiii. 7, “and there 
shall no leavened bread be seen with thee, neither shall there be 
leaven seen with thee in all th}' quarters.” 

The expression in Deut. i. 10, Ye are this day as the stars 
of heaven for multitude,” is borrowed from the promise to 
Abraham recorded in Genesis xv. 5 : “ Look now toward heaven, 
and tell the stars, if thou be able to number them : and ho said 
unto him, so shall thy seed be.” 

In Deut. ix. 12 we read : “ And the Lord said unto me. 
Arise, get thee down quickly from hence : for thy people, which 
thou hast brought forth out of Egypt, have corrupted themselves ; 
they are quicldy turned aside out of the way wdiich I com- 
manded them ; they have made them a molten image.” Here 
the language is closely borrowed from Ex. xxxii. 7, 8 : And 
the Loi^ said unto Moses, Go, get thee down ; for thy people, 
which thou broughtest out of the land of Egypt have corrupted 
themselves. They have turned aside quickly out of the way 
which I commanded them, they have made them a molten 
calf,” etc. 

In Deut. xxvii. 5, Moses is said to prohibit the people, after 
they had crossed the Jordan and were building an altar of 
stones, from lifting up any iron tool upon the stones ; which is 
taken from Ex. xx. 2G : “ And if thou wult make me an altar of 
stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stone : for if thou lift up 
thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it.” The verb, lift up, is the 
same in both ; and the cause of the prohibition being omitted in 
Deuteronomy implies acquaintance with the former passage. 

“ Moreover the Lord thy God will “ And I will send hornets before thee, 
send the hornet among them, until they which shall drive out the Uivite, the 
that are left, and Idde themselvf^s from (’anaanite, and the Ilittito from before 
thee, be destroyed/' (Deut. vii. 20). thee." (Ex. xxiii, 28). 

The figi^ of bearing on eagle's wings (Ex. xix. 4) is expanded 
and magnified in Deut. xxxii. 11 : “As an eagle stirreth up 
her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, beareth them on her wings, so the Lord alone md 
lead him,” etc. etc. 

In Deut. vii. 22 we read : “And the Lord thy God will put 
out those nations before thee by little and little ; thou mayest 
not consume them at once, lest the beasts of the field iT»cn»fl B e 
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upon thee.'^ This is borrowed from Ex. xxiii. 29, 30 : I will 
not drive them out from before thee in one year, lest the land 
become desolate, and the beast of the field multiply against thee. 
By little and little I will drive them out from l^fore thee,” etc. 
etc. The expression which appears nowhere else, 

shews that the one place was taken from the other. 

Jehovah is called a jealom God in Deut. iv. 24, 

which peculiar expression is borrowed from Ex. xx. 

In Lev. xix. 19 we read : ** Thou shalt not let thy cattle 
gender with a diverse kind. Thou shalt not sow thv field with 
mingled seed, neither shall a garment mingled of linen and 
woollen come upon thee.” In like manner the Deuteronomist 
says : Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with diverse seeds : 

lest the fruit of thy seed which thou hast thus sown and the 
fruit of thy vineyard be defiled. Thou shalt not plow with an 
ox and an ass together. Thou shalt not wear a garment of 
divers sorts, as of woollen and linen together” (xxii. 9-11). It 
is easy to see that the latter is an enlargement of the former. 
The difficult word T3tpJ^ is adopted by the Deuteronomist, 

which appears to be of Egyptian origin. But in taking it from 
Leviticus he appends the explanation, ‘‘woollen and Knen to- 
gether.” What ho adds to the original law% in accordance with 
its spirit, is that a vineyard should not be sown with seeds of 
different sorts ; for which the owner would be punished with the 
loss of the whole fruit or produce; and that an ox and ass 
should not be yoked together in the plow. 

These proofs of the Dcuteronomist’s acquaintance with the 
four preening books might be multiplied, since almost every 
chapter presents some indication, however slight, that written 
documents were employed by him. It is natural to suppo^ 
that he attached himself for the most part to the Jehovistic 
descriptions and laws. Living as he did much nearer the 
time out of which they arose, he would not readily revert to 
obsolete forms. Civilization had progressed since the Elohists. 
The natiojal conceptions of God and his requirements had ex- 
sdr^'^ven since the Jehovist wrote they had been some- 

^ modified. Hence the Deuteronomist stands substantiallv 

on the same stage of national development as the Jehovist, with 
some difference on the side of advancement. In like manner 
the historical survey is of the Jehovistic stamp, in some cases a 
little intensified. Thus it is frequently commanded the Israd* 
ites to drive out and destroy the Canaanites lest they diould 
corrupt the chosen people, and so lead to their pux^tnent. 
The usual expressions applied to the Israelites’ conduct in rela* 
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tion to them are or the intenaive form 

B^n, Such is the Jehovistic representation, which is 

foreign to the Elohists. But the Deuteronomistic words are 
more copious and strong. They are CjlH, T5«ri, 

nn5n, B'w, n*??, implying that the 

Oanaanites were to be utterly exterminated, that no favour 
should bo shewn them, but that every living thing should be 
destroyed. 

Yet examples of the Dcuteronomist's return to the older 
legislation and consequent neglect of the latter are not wanting. 
Thus wo read in xv. 12-18, that the Hebrew bondman was to 
be released in the seventh year of his servitude, agreeably to 
Ex. xxi. 2-6 ; whereas tlie later law in Lev. xxv. 39-55, speaks 
of his release only in the year of jubilee. Similarly, the Deu- 
teronomist has respect to the most ancient law in representing 
the first produce as a gift to the priests (comp, xviii. 3-5 with 
Ex. xiii. 11-16). He also speaks merely of one conv'ocation or 
solemn assembly, on the seventh day of the feast of unleavened 
bread (Deut. xvi. 8 comp, with Ex. xiii. C), while other laws 
relating to the festivals mention such an assembly on the first 
day also (Ex. xii. 16, Xum. xxviii. 18). The latter are posterior 
in time. 

As an example of advanced or improved legislation, may be 
taken the way in which Deuteronomy rej)euts the regulation 
contained in Ex. xxii. 16, 17, which runs thus : “ And if a man 
entice a maid that is not betrothed, and He with her, he shall 
surely endow her to be his wife. If her father utterly refuse to 
give ner unto him, he shall pay money according to the dowry 
of virgins.’’ But the Deuteronomist says : “ If a man find a 
damsel that is a virgin, which is not betrothed, and lay hold on 
her, and lie with her, and they bo found, then the man that lay 
with her shall give unto the damsel’s father fifty shekels of 
silver, and she shall be his wife : because he hath humbled her, 
he may not put her away all his days” (xxii. 28, 29). Here it 
is enjoined that he must take her for his wife and never put her 
away ; having given her father, who has no right of refusal, a 
specific dowry, as in a case of regular marriage. 

A striking instance of a more cultivated period is thonwif 
recorded in Deut. xxii. 13-21 compared with that in Numbers* 
V. 11-31. In the latter groat latitude is afforded to the suspi- 
cious husband, while the woman’s protection against him is only 
a superstitious appeal to Jehovah. But in the former a judicial 
investigation is substituted, giving the wife a more reasonable 
chance of justice. It would thus appear that euch Wiefs as 
those implied in the arrangement recorded in NumberSi had 
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been shaken or destroyed at the time of the Deuteronomist. 
Compare also Deut. xxii. 23-27 with Lev. xx. 10. 

The change in the Deuteronomist’s laws, or the new additions 
he makes to those already in operation, is uniformly on the side 
of humanity, toleration, and benevolence. Thus it is forbidden 
for the first time, that fathers should be punished instead of 
their sons, or sons in place of their fathers (xxiv. 16) ; while it 
is enacted that stripes should not exceed forty (xxv. 3), and that 
servants at the time of their manumission should receive from 
their masters a liberal present out of the flock, and out of the 
floor, and out of the wine-press’’ (Deut. xv. 14). 

XVII. Characi’er, Auihorship, and Date of xxxi. xxxit. 
xxxiii. xxxiv. — The thirty-first chapter as far as verse 13 is 
universally attributed to the Deuteronomist. But verses 14-30, 
betray another writer, both because most of what they say is told 
imm^iately before (verses 1-13), and also because the taber- 
nacle of the congregation appears in the fourteenth verse with 
the pillar of cloud. The language too is not the Deuterono- 
misrs. The verses are Jehovistic.^ 

The thirty-second chapter, as far as verse 43, contains Moses’s 
song, referred to in xxxi. 19, 22, 30. It is pretty clear that 
the song was not written by the Deuteronomist himself, who 
never appears as a poet, and from whose style it strongly differs. 
Neither can it have been written by the Jehovist ; for the differ- 
ence of diction and manner is too great. It proceeded from 
some unknown poet, whoso historical allusions and linguistic 
peculiarities shew that he lived after Moses, and even after 
Solomon. Thus the fifteenth verse presupposes that the Israel- 
ites had passed through highly prosperous and peaceful times ; 
and in the twenty-first the people referred to are the Assyrians, 
who had attained to the height of their power, and are described 
in the thirty-third chapter of Isaiah. All internal evidence 
leads to the last quarter of the eighth century as the period 
when the song was written, which Ewald has proved.* The 
Deuteronomist thinking it worthy of Moses, though it was not 
written for the purpose of passing as Mosaic, adopted and put 
it into his mouth. We cannot agree with Ewald in thinking 
tha^^htf^ehovist had another piece at xxxi. 19, etc., which the 
3^teronomist displaced in order to insert the present. But 
there is certainly some awkwardness in the circumstances con- 
nected with the song, according to the description of the book 
of Deuteronomy as it now stands. Agreeably to xxxi. 19, a 
song is divinely announced to Moses and Joshua, which thev 
are commanded to write, and teach to the children of IsradL 

' See Knobel, Exo^t. Handbuch, xiii. p. 320. 

* Qeiducbte des Yolkes Israel, vol. i. p. 166 et seqq. 
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But it is not givno. In tlie twenty-second verse we are informed 
that Moses wrote the song that seune day, and taught it to the 
children of Israel. Still it is not recoined. This is succeeded 
by a charge to Joshua, the delivery to the Levitt of the law- 
bo(^ to be kept in the side of the ark, and a warning to the 
assembled elders and officers. Then we are first introduced to 
Moses speaking the song before the whole congregation, although 
it had been mentioned already that he had written and taurat 
it. Hence the song appears out of place. It should come amr 
the twenty-first verse of the thirty-first chapter. In any case 
the writer of it was neither the Jehovist nor Deuteronomist. 

These observations shew that we differ from Knobel, who 
assigns the song to the Syrian period. Instead of referring 
verses 21, 30, 31, 35, to the Assyrians, he supposes the Syrians 
to be meant, chiefly because he thinks that the former would 
have been spoken of in stronger language, and that the cap- 
tivity would have been announced, ‘ But Knobel relics much on 
the seventh verse, which relates to Judah, as evidence that the 
chapter belongs to a much earlier time than is commonly as- 
signed to it. He takes the allusion in the verse to be to David’s 
living at a distance from Saul in banishment ; while the twelfth 
verse he applies to Gibeon, whither the talx)ma(de had been 
bronght after Nob had been destroyed by Saul. These are pre- 
carious allusions to rely upon. We do not believe with Knobel 
that the poem belongs to the time of Saul, and are surprised to 
find the critic asserting that the writers of Gen. xlix. and Deut. 
xxxiu. were independent of one another, without perceptible 
imitation on the part of either. 

The verses immediately succeeding the song, viz., xxxii. 
44-47, belong to the Deuteronomist himself, as the allusion in 
verse 46 to all ike icords of Moses plainly shows. The re- 
mainder of the chapter, viz., 48-52, is Elohistie, having been 
taken from the Elohim- writer and put here by the Douter- 
onomist. It is partly a repetition of Nuin. xxvii. 12-23, as 
Ble^ has pointed out.^ 

The thirty-third chapter, describing the blessings pronounced 
by Moses on the tribes, has been variously judg^. ^The first 
thing in it that strikes the reader is the resemblance bcl\rfe«<^t 
and the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis, where Jacob blessesnhy 
sons, the beads of the twelve tribes. The writer of Dent, 
xxxiii. has evidently had Genesis xlix. before him; for his 
images and languam are borrowed from it. Each writer takes 
his own present, aim dresses it out in poetical colours ; but the 
position assign^ to Levi suffices to shew that the author of 


» Exeget. Handbuoh, xui. p. 82S. 


* Eialcitang, pp. 165, $07. 
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Deut. xxxiiL lived after the writer of Gen. xlix., for there the 
views of both differ. Levi is involved in the curse with Simeon, 
according to Gen. xlix. ; but in Deut xxxiii. no mention is made 
of Simeon, and the Levites are described as regular priests and 
teachers of the law. The last remnant of Simeon had dis- 
appeared in the days of Hezekiah ; but the Levitical party had 
then attained to equal importance with the old Aaromc priests. 
It is remarkable that Bleek^ and Tuch* suppose this chapter in 
Deuteronomy to have belonged to the Elohim-document. They 
give the same place to Gen. xlix. In both instances we dissent, 
and agree with Ewald in placing Deut. xxxiii. after the Deuter- 
onomist.^- The internal state of the kingdom, as depicted in 
the chapter, is favourable. We may therefore fix on the reign 
of Josiah, when such a reform had been effected throughout 
the land as must have filled the hearts of the pious with new 
hopes. The aspirations of the people were excited, and bright 
visions again floated before the minds of the pious. The wish 
expressed respecting Judah and his people, viz., that David's 
house might again have dominion over all the tribes (verse 7) ; 
the exalted and honourable place occupied by the tribe of Levi, 
who had become teachers as w'cll as incense-offerers (8-11) ; the 
allusion to Jerusalem (not Gibeon, as Knobel takes it) as the 
place of the temple (verse 12), to which the most northern 
tribes are represented as repairing for worship (verse 19), all 
point to a late period. Judging from the language, the time 
was not far from that of Jeremiah. He was not contemporary 
wtth Amos, as Graf assuracs.*^ If this be so, it was not 
appended to his work by the Dcuteronomist himself. And this 
is confirmed by the loose way in which it is inserted, there 
being no internal connection between it and its context. We 
need not say how unlike the chapter is in spirit and diction to 
the Dcuteronomist himself. 

The first nine verses of the thirty- fourth chapter betray the 
hand of the Elohist, But verses 4-6, 10, are Jehovistic. The 
Dcuteronomist concludes with verses 11 and 12, in which he 
remarks that no prophet as great as Moses had ever arisen in 
Israel. Jit is true that the language of these verses reminds one 
8tj»".sgly of the Jehorist, but that is not suflScient reason for 
-^e^cluding with De Wette that they are Jehovistic, since there 
is frequent similarity between the Jehovist and Deuteronomist 
in this respect. By comparing the twefth verse with iv. 84; 
xxvi. 8, the Deuteronomist at once appears. 

* De libri Oeneseoe atque in^ol. Histor. Obsenrationes, p. 19. 

’ Kommentar uebor die Genesis, pp. 555, 556. 

* Gosohichte des Voikos Israel, vol. i. p. 171 et soq. 

* Bat Segen Mose's erklart von C. H. Graf, 1857, Bto. 
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From the preceding remarks it will be seen that Deuteronomy 
in its present state did not proceed from the hand of the writer 
himself. The body of the work is regular and connect^ in its 
parts; but towards the conclusion the wonted regularity dis- 
appears. There different pieces are put together. And the 
poem in chapter xxxiii. was also inserted after the Deuterono- 
mist. Those who divide off an appendix from the book of 
Deuteronomy because unwilling with some Jews to maintain 
that Moses wrote the account of his own death at the end 
(though that is the only consistent course for such as hold the 
Mosaic authorship of the entire Pentateuch), are sorely puzzled 
to know where the supposed appendix begins. The Talmud 
redtices it to the last eight verses of the thirty- fourth chapter ; 
while Abenesra makes it begin with that chapter. Eichhorn 
and Havemick look upon xxxi. 24, as the proper subscription 
of Moses to his own work, and verses 25-30 as the right conclu- 
sion, which were subsequently added to the history. Ilengsten- 
berg, followed by Keil, supposes that Moses's own writing 
terminates with xxxi. 23; and that the < wcnty-fourth verse 
and onward proceeds from another hand. Others regard xxx. 
20, as the termination of Moses’s comix)sition, and the rest as 
another’s. All these hypotheses shew misconception of the 
Deuteronomist’s position and style. 

The Deuteronomist found the first four books made up in 
their present form of two or more leading documents, and 
terminating with Moses’s death. But the Elohim-docuraent 
contained more than this, for it carried on the history till the 
conquest of Palestine. The Jehovist too and the documents he 
used were not exhausted. Accordingly he inserted the second 
legislation in the end of Numbers, and associated with his own 
remarks such Elohistic and Jchoristic pieces as seemed necessary 
to complete the historical account closing the book of Numbers, 

The date ascribed by us to Deuteronomy would be wholly 
invalidated if Dclitzsch’s assertion were true,^ viz., that ITeng- 
stenberg has proved both Amos and Ilosea to presuppose the 
existence of Deuteronomy. It is one thing to shew their 
acquaintance with the law, and another to prove th^ know- 
ledge of the book of Deuteronomy. The passages1tv«43 J 
vi 7; viii. 12, 13 ; xi. 3, 8 ; p. 4, 9, 10, 13; xiii. 6 (Hos^ 
do not demonstrate the priority of the written Deuteronomy. 
We are confident that neither of these prophets copied the 
Deuteronomist. Nor can it be fairly proved that Isaiah and 
Micah borrowed expressions and images from this book. Why 
should it be thougnt that Isaiah logins his prophecies with 


^ Commentar Uber die Genesis, p. 11, third edition. 
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words borrowed from Deut. xxxii. 1, “Hear, O heavens, and 
give ear, O earth, since the phrase seems to have been a com- 
mon one, inviting respectful attention to the message so intro- 
duced. Were cither passage an echo of the other, it is more 
likely that a poet should apply to Moses what had been attri- 
buted to Jehovah by a OTOpliet, than that he should first em- 
ploy it. It is easy for Delitzsch to pronounce Isaiah i. 2~4, 
a kind of mosaic from Dcut. xxxii. and xxxi. ; but it would 
be difficult to render it probable. The same applies to the 
description in Isaiah i. 5-9, resting on the threatgmngs in Lev. 
xxvi. and Deut. xxviii. We admit that Isaiah i. 10-11, pre- 
sents the settled diction of the sacrificial and festival laws in 


Exodus and succeeding books; but why suppose that Deuter- 
onomy must have been present to the writer ? or why need he 
have had aught but the Elohim document ? In Isaiah i. 15-31, 
it ma)’^ be that passages in the Pentateuch were before the mind 
of the seer ; but wc demur to the assertion that such passages 
were especially Deuteronomic ones, or that they rest on the 
basis of a deep-lying connected history. 

Mic. vi. 8, “ He hath shewed thee, 0 man, what is good ; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to w^alk humbl}^ wuth thy God?” has been derived 
from Deut. x. 12, *‘And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy 
God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, to W'alk in 
all his w^ays, and to love him, and to servo the Lord thy God,” 
etc. Yet the same sentiment, and in part the same words, are 
in Hos. xii. 6, and vi. 6 ; and it is as likely that Micah is the 
original of Deuteronomy, as vice versUy especially if we translate 
the prophet’s wwds witli Ilitzig, “ they have shewed thee.” 

XVlII. Table of New Laws, and of Changes in Old 
Ones. — The following table of new laws in Deuteronomy, and 
of changes in old ones, may be useful : — 

1. Unity of place for common worship is strictly insisted 
on (xii. 6, 11, 14, 18, 21, 2G ; xiv. 23, 24; xv. 20; xvi. 2, 6, 7, 
11, 15, 16; xvii. 8, 10; xviii. G; xxvi. 2; xxxi. 11). 

2. The law respecting the election of a king (xvii. 14-20). 

3. The law relating to the prophetic order (xviii. 9-22). 

prohibition of groves near the altar of the Lord 

21 ). 

5. The regulation respecting the administration of justice in 
difficult cases by the Lovites and the jud^ (xvii. 8-13), 

6. Inheritance-right of the first-bom ^xxi. 15-17). 

7. The privilege of a woman taken captive in war (xxi. 10-14), 

8. The law relating to fugitive slaves (xxiii. 15, 16). 

9. Prohibition of bringing the hire of a whore into the Lord’s 

house 
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10. ProUbition of changing male and female dress promis* 
cnonsly (zxii. 5). 

11. The law against man-stealing (xxiv. 7). 

12. The regulation concerning the number of stripes (xxv. 2). 
18. The law respecting divorce (xxiv. 1-4). 

14. The Levirate (xxv. 5-10). 

THE OLD LA’W. DEVTEKONOMY. 

In the three middle books of the Pen- The tabcrnaelc is never mentioned in 
tnteuch the place of worship is called the Deuteronomy. 
tahernaek of the congregation. 

The priests are carefully distinguished This distinction is not observed in 
from the Levites. Deuteronomy, for the licvitcs take part 

in priestly duties, such os blessing ; wnile 
prit'sts perfonn Ix?viticol offices, as car- 
rying the ark of the covenant (i. 8; 
xxxi. 9). 

A yearly tithe is to be paid into the A tithe at the end of three years is to 
sanctuary (Lent, ixvii. 30-33). be laid up for the Levite, the stranger, 

the fatherless, and the widow (xiv. 28,29). 

The priests are to receive all the first- The first-boni of flocks and herds are 
fruits and firstlings, or a sum of aciiuit- to be consumed in holy feasts, with the 

tance (Num. xviii. 12, 15-19 ; Levit. houM-hohl and Levites, at the sanctuary 

iivii. 26, etc.). (xii. C-12, 17-19 ; xv. 19-23). 

The wave breast and the heave shoulder 'J'he priests are to receive as their due 
of the victim are to be given to the priests the .*«-houlder, two cheeks, and maw of an 

(Ex. xxix. 27; Lent. vii. 34; x. 14; ox or .sheep otfered in sacrifice (Dout. 

Nura. vi. 20; xviii. 18). xviii. 3). 

Animals are to be killed only l>cforc In Deuteronomy, the killing of ani- 

the door of the tabernacle of the con- mals anywhere is permitted (xii. 15, 

gregation (Levit. xvii. 3, etc.). 20-22). * 

Blood when poured out is to be covered Blood may be poured out on the earth 
immediately with dust (Levit. xviL 3). (xii. 16, 24;* xv. 23), 

The leader in war is the judge in peace Particular judges arc appointed, who 
(Ex. xviii. 13, etc.). decide in civil and criminal cases (xvii. 9; 

xxi. 2; xix. 18). 

The service of a man servant is limited In Deuteronomy, women are expressly 

to six years (Ex. xxi. 1-11); or with included as well as men; who arc to be 

mild treatment till the year of jubilee released at the end of six years, and sent 
(Levit. xxv. 39, etc.). away with liberal presents (xv. 12-18). 

Strangers are subjected to all the re- Strangers may buy a of an 

C larions of the Hebrews (Ex. xii. 49 ; animal that has died of itsel^ot^aaT . 
ivit. xvi. 29 ; xviii. 26). a prc.sent of it, which is forbidden 

people of God (Deut. xiv. 21).' 

To this we append the chief additions in Deuteronomy to the 
older books. 

The command of God to leave Horeb, i. G, 7, not mentioned 
in Numbers x. 11. 

' See Vaihingcr's article Motaischea Recht in Herzog's Encyklopaedic, and Bun« 
Bibelwerk, Halbband 9, p. 274 et seqq. 
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The repentance of the Israelites i 45 — omitted in Num. 
xiv. 46. 

Moses’s intercession on behalf of Aaron, ix. 20, etc. — omitted 
in Ex. xxxii. xxxiii. 

The command not to fight with the Moabites and Ammonites, 
ii. 9, 19, or with the Edomites, but to buy of them food and 
water, iL 4, 8. 

The historical notices given of the oldest inhabitants of Moab, 
Ammon, and mount Seir, ii. 10-12, 20-23; of the sixty for- 
tified cities of Bashan, iii. 4 ; of Og king of Baslmn, a remnant 
of the race of giants, iii. 11. 

The difierent names of Ilermon, iii. 9 ; the wilderness of 
Kedemoth, ii. 26, where Moses sent ambassadors to the king of 
Sihon — omitted in Num. xxi. 21. 

The more particular account of the attack of the Amalekites, 
XXV. 17, 18, compared with Ex. xvii. 8, etc. 

Other minor additions may be omitted.^ 

XIX. Arguments for Mosaic Authorship. — It is un- 
necessary to refer to proofs of the Mosaic authorship and age 
of the book. Schultz has summed them up in copious array ; 
and the whole list is |iervaded by weakness. His reasoning 
largely proceeds on a false principle ; for it is based on alleged 
Mosaic marks in the book ; the very thing intended hy the writer. 
The work does not profess to represent the time of the author, 
but that of Moses in the plains of Moab ; and must therefore be 
full of particulars consonant with the age and circumstances in 
which the great legislator lived. Yet as some may be disturbed 
by a few of the Mosaic arguments, we shall allude to the most 
plausible. 

1. The relation of Moab, Ammon, and Edom to Israel is 
entirely different from that which obtained some centuries later. 
In Deuteronomy Edom is regarded with kindly feelings ; Moab 
and Ammon only with hostility. ^‘Thou shalt not abhor an 
Edomite, for he is thy brother ” (xxiii. 7). He was allowed to 
enter into the Lord’s congregation in the third generation 
(xxiii. 8). Such view of these people is pronounced natural to 
the age of Moses ; whereas in all after history and prophecy the 
relatiqn is reversed. The prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah have 
wjrds of mercy for Moab and Ammon ; but none for Edom. 

In opposition to this, we find a king of Edom, ».e., a tributary 
king appointed by the Jews fighting with Jehoshaphat against 
Moab (2 Kings lii. 9, 12, 26). It is true that the Edomites 
revolted under Jehoram, and were successful in maintaining 
their independence in the time of Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii. 7), 


^ See Keil*8 Einleitung, pp, 95, 96. 
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80 that they becamo powerful rivals of the Hebrews ; but that is 
the very reason why a far-seeing man might not wish to pro- 
voke them, but rather to act in a friendly spirit. Their power 
rendered them formidable. One writing as a legislator might 
therefore speak of them in a diflerent tone from patriotic poets 
and prophets who wished for their subjugation again ; though 
Judah would only enfeeble itself by attenjpting their re-conquest. 
The reigns of Hezekiah and Manasseh were a very prooable 
time for Edom to be spoken of as it is in Deuteronomy ; that of 
Moses was not ; else why should David^s subsequent vengeance 
on it be so very severe ; and why should the prophets, contrary 
to the laic, call for its destruction. And does not the fact that 
the Moabites and Ammonites are spoken of with greater severity 
than the Edomites mark the date as being after the war with 
Jehoshaphat, in which those peoples made themselves formidable 
to Judah ? 

2. The supremacy of Judah, the sovereignty established in 
the line of David, the building of the temple, the revolt of the 
ten tribes, the persecution carried on by Jezebel, the wickedness 
and fall of the kingdom of Israel, the Assyrian invasions were 
events of great moment in their bearing on the development of 
the theocracy ; yet none of them is alluded to. Especially remark- 
able is the silence of the author of Deuteronomy as to the 
distinction between Judah and Israel. 

This is easily answered. By referring to any of the things 
here specified or all of them, the writer would have departed 
from his purpose. In carrying out his design consistently, he 
must necessarily omit them, because his exhortations are put 
into the mouth of Moses in the plains of Moab. 

3. Certain geographical notices shew a very early composition. 
Thus the book gives information about obscure Canaanitish 
tribes, the Emim, Ilorim, Zamziimmim (ii. 10-21) ; about the 
names of mount Herraon (iii. 9) ; about Og king of Bashan 
(iii. 11). The old name “mount of the Amorites” is given to 
the mountains of Judah (i. 7, 19). The argument founded on 
this is put in tw'o ways, viz., a forger would have no object 
in inventing them, and tliey are of too minute a character to be 
handed down by tradition. 

Both are admitted. They were neither invcntechi 
down by tradition. The names and particular g ^re taken by 
the writer from the four preceding books. Tb/terto" old appellation 
“ mount of the Amorites,'' agrees with the athor’s standpoint ; 
and the two names of mount Ilermon as exjw 7^ Trained in iii. 9 are 
natural in a late writer, not in Moses. I 

XX. Deuteronomy xvin. 15-18.— ** The/ thy God will 

raise up imto thee a Prophet from the dst of thee, of thy 
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brethren, like unto me ; unto him ye shall hearken ; according 
to all that thou desiredst of the Lord thy God in Horeb in the 
day of the assembly, saying, Let me not near again the voice of 
the Lord my God, neither let me see this great fire any more, 
that I die not. And the Lord said unto me, They have well 
spoken that which they have spoken. I will raise them up a 
prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee, and will put 
my words in his mouth ; and he shall speak unto them all that 
I shall command him.*’ 

There is considerable diversity of opinion respecting the 
meaning of the word prophet^ or 

1. Some understand by the prophet Jesus Christ, exclusively. 
This opinion has been very extensively held in ancient and 
modern times ; by Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Athanasius, Euse- 
bius, Lactantius, Augustine, and Isidore of Pelusium ; by Luther 
and the Lutheran church generally, as well as by the Reformed 
church. In more recent times, it has been adopted by Doederlein, 
Koecher, De liroix, Pareau, Knapp, Kurtz. The arguments for 
it are best given by the last named critic.^ 

{a) The most ancient and unanimous tradition is in its favour. 
Thus tlie Pentateuch closes with the words (Dent, xxxiv, 10), 
** And there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, 
whom the Lord knew face to face.” The redactor, from whom 
these words proceeded, must have interi)reted lihe unto me and 
like unto thee in the eighteenth chapter as referring to the 
personal Messiah. lie would have fallen into an irreconcilable 
contradiction with the writer of the eighteenth chapter had he 
understood the word prophet of the succession of prophets after 
Moses. Later prophecy itself renounces the honour of its repre- 
sentatives being like unto Moses, because the announcements of 
Isaiah xlii. 49 ; 1. Gl, wlicre the ilessiah appears simply as the 
prophet j rest upon the passage before us. It was to him that the 
mission was assigned of restoring Jacob and being the salvation 
of Jehovah unto the end of the earth. The Messianic acceptation 
was the decidedly prevailing and probably the only one, because 
in the post-exile times what Deuteronomy closes with was the 
common conviction of all the scribes after the captivity, and con- 
tinued in the synagogue almost exclusively till later times. That 
the Samaritans held it is shewn by the New Testament, where 
the woman says to Christ (John iv. 25), “ I know that Messias 
cometh, which is called Christ ; when he is come he will tell us 
all things.” As the Samaritans receive no other book than the 
Pentateuch, the sentiment here expressed could only have 
been derived from the present passage. When Philip said to 


> Geschichte des alien Bundcs, yol. ii. p. 513 et soqq. 
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Nathaniel (John i. 46), We have found him of whom Moees in 
the law and the prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth the son of 
Joseph,'’ he could have thought of none other prophecy than 
this. In like manner the passage in John vi. 14 where the 
people after seeing the miracle of feeding the five thousand, said, 
tlm is of a truth that prophet that should come into the world ” 
shews, that the Messianic interpretation was the usual one. 
Christ himself had it doubtless in his mind when he said 
(John V. 45, 46), ** Do not think that I will accuse you to the 
Father : there is one that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye 
trust. For had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me ; 
for he wrote of me." Not less obvious is the allusion in John 
xii. 48-50 to Deut. xviii. 18, 19. It is also impossible to mis- 
take the reference of the words in Matt. xvii. 5, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ; hear ye him the 
phrase hear ye him being the echo of unio him shall ye hearken, 
Stephen looked upon the prophecy as fulfilled in Christ (Acts 
vii. 37) ; and Peter too in Acts iii. 22, 23, “ For Moses truly 
said unto the fathers, A prophet shall the Lord your God raise 
up unto you of your brethren, like unto me ; him shall ye hear 
in all things whatsoever he shall say unto you. And it shall 
come to pass, that every soul which will not hear that prophet, 
shall be destroj^ed from among the people." Such is an abstract 
of the particulars adduced imder the head of tradition by Eurtz, 
after Hengstenberg. 

(i) Another argument is founded on the constant use of the 
word singular. Had its sense been collective^ the 

singular and plural would be interchangeable ; but the teim 
never appears as a collective elsewhere, nor are the prophetic 
order set forth as a collective body. The writer must have had 
an individual before his mind when he used the singular term 
and singular suffixes attached to it. 

(c) aod against a collective sense, and there- 

fore favour the Messianic interpretation. There is a difficulty 
in referring the comparison to the prophetic order, even if the 
points of comparison be limited to the one particular, similarity 
in the office of mediator. Since the Israelites could not bear the 
terrors of the divine majesty, God, it is promised, wilk also 
treat with them in the future by a mediator, as he did by th^ 
instrumentality of Moses. This can only refer in a proper" 
sense to Christ, who was to be the mediator of the New Cove- 
nant, as Moses was of the Old. And if it be contended, as it 
is by Kurtz, that when a prophet like unto Moses is promised, 
we should expect in him all that was peculiar and distinguishing 
in Moses — VIZ., Jehovah’s speaking with him mouth to mouth 
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and the privilege of seeing the similitude of Jehovah, instead of 
receiving the divine communications in a vision or dream like 
the other prophets (Num. xii. 6-8); as also the charge of all 
JehovaKs house — where is the prophet from Moses to Malachi 
that corresponded to such description ? 

2. Some think that the language refers both to the succession 
of prophets and the Messiah, primarily and immediately to the 
former, but secondarily and mystically to the latter. They find 
both a literal and spiritual sense ; the latter realising the whole 
import in its fullest aspect. This is the view of Nic. de Lyra, 
Calvin, Grotius, Le Clerc, Dathe, Havemick, and others. 
IIengstenberg*8 opinion amounts to the same, though peculiarly 
expressed. “ The plurality of prophets,’’ says he, “ is compre- 
hended in an ideal unity, because Moses saw that the prophetic 
office would rise at last into an actual person in Christ.”^ 

3. Others suppose, that the prophets collectively are meant. 
This is adopted by Origen, and most of the later Jewish 
interpreters, especially Kimchi, Alshech, and Lipmann ; by 
Rosenmuller, Vater, Baumgarten-Crusius, Hofmann, De Wette, 
Knobel, etc. 

4. A few Jewish interpreters, with Von Ammon, understand 
by the prophet, Joshua ; while Abarbanel fixes upon Jeremiah. 

The third view alone appears to us agreeable to the context 
and argument. “ Consult not the soothsayers of the neigh- 
bouring nations, but apply to the prophets whom God will raise 
upf of your own nation.” According to this hypothesis, the 
apostle Peter accommodates the passage to Christ, by virtue of 
the idea that Ho was the prototype of the prophetic order. If 
the prophets were types of Him who was to come — the great 
prophet of mankind — the attributes of their office were consum- 
mated in Him. He alone was a perfect prophet. Thus the 
adaptation to Jesus Christ is in harmony with an idea which 
commends itself to the reason ; though the correct interpretation 
rejects all but the one sense — the succession of prophets or pro- 
phetic order in general. In the verses immediately preceding, 
Moses tells the people not to consult observers of times or 
diviners, after the manner of the Canaanite nations ; adding as 
a reason for the prohibition the words in question, ‘‘ for the 
Lord your God will raise up a prophet like to me, to whom ye 
shall hearken.” Here a distant Messiah cannot be meant, else 
the argument would be irrelevant. Surely Moses would not say, 

“ Consult not soothsayers and diviners, for the Lord will raise 
up a prophet like unto me, some hundreds of years aftei* my deaths 
to whom ye shall attend.” Had the Messiah come imm^iately 


‘ Christologic, voL i. p. 124. 
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after the speaker’s death, the argument would have been per- 
tinent ; but as it stands there is no force in it, unless the allusion 
be to a prophet or prophets soon to appear. Then only could 
the speaker’s language be valid against the superstitious usages 
of the people. Still further, the subi^uent context (verses 
20-22), which prescribes criteria for distinguishing false pro- 
phets from true, is adverse to the Messianic application, because 
the reference is plural. We expect the true prophets to be 
spoken of before Moses begins to separate them and the false. 
Both on the ground of grammatico-historical interpretation 
and of context, we must hold that the collective prophets are 
meant. As to the likeness between Moses and the , some 
suppose it to lie in the fact that the series of prophets were to 
be of the Israelite nation as Moses was. The Lord, says Moses, 
will raise up to you a prophetic order from among your brethren, 
as I am. They shall belong to your own nation. The only 
objection to this meaning is, that it is already contained in the 
phrase from thy brethren^ making '3b3 and superfluous. 

We believe, liowever, that neither expression is so. The like- 
ness between Moses and the prophets must be restricted, else it 
does not agree well with Dcut. xxxiv. 10 where wx read : 
‘‘ There arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses.” 
It does not extend to all the qualities of the lawgiver, but simply 
denotes a capacity and will both to receive divine communica- 
tions and to lay them in all their integrity before the people. 
We cannot assent to Havemick’s interpi^tation, “ s|X}aking the 
same things which I have spoken.”' In xxxiv. 10 wc under- 
stand the Deuteronomist to say, that no prophet as great as 
Moses afterw'ards appeared in Israel, because Jehovah held more 
confidential intercourse with him as explained in Num. xii. 6-8. 
In the present place, a general likeness between Moses and the 
is asserted. It is by no means implied, nor is it necessary 
to tho sense, that the comparison should convey the idea of 
equality in character, dignity, or virtue. Similarity of official 
qualifications is intended. . 

The collective use of the singular has a parallel in 
king in Deut. xvii. 14-20, where the series of kings is meant, 
contrary to what Hengstenberg affirms.^ 

As to the arguments alleged in favour of tho exclusively 
Messianic application, most ot them rest on mere assumptions. 
The strongest is based on Peter’s reasoning in Acts iii., of 
which we have already spoken as accommodation. We think it 
very probable that Christ had the present passage in his mind 

* Alttestamentliche Thcologie, p. 90. 

» Christology, vol. i. p. 101, English translation. 
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when he uttered the words recorded in John v. 46, 46 ; but that 
circumstance only shews that he adopted the common interpre* 
tation of it; not that he recognised it as the true one, and 
sanctioned it as such. In employing the argumentum ad homi-^ 
nemy it was not needful that he should correct the prevailing 
application of a passage, or teach his hearers criticism. It was 
sufficient to confute them on their own acknowledged grounds. 
We need not speak of the supposed evidence for the Messianic 
sense contained in Matt. xvii. 5 ; John xii. 48-50 ; i. 45; vi. 
14 ; iv. 26, because it is obviously weak and uncertain. Though 
the Samaritans, Nathaniel, and the Jews generally may have 
referred the prophet to Messiah in the days of the Saviour on 
earth, there is no reason for our adopting their opinion as 
infallible. The same remark applies to Stephen (Acts vii. 37). 
As to the second hypothesis, according to which there is a two- 
fold reference, to the prophet and to Messiah, we greatly doubt 
if the original writer ever thought of it. Though apparently 
devised for the purpose of obviating the objection founded on 
Acts iii. 23, and vii. 27, it is not required even for that. Heng- 
stenberg indeed has tried to set it forth with all possible plausi- 
bility ; and Ilavernick has lent it the weight of his name; but 
their arguments are unsatisfactory. The proper grammatical 
sense requires a single application, which the context teaches us 
to assign to tlie order of prophets. A complex application is 
unnecessary, and foreign to the words themselves. The first 
view is refuted by the fact that the Messiah is never set forth 
as a prophet in the Old Testament, nor is he termed 
a pi^ophct} 

XXL AiJ.ECiED Mosaic recording of the sacrificial le- 
Gisi.ATioN CONTAINED IN iiiE Pentatevch. — Having now sur- 
veyed the whole Pentateuch in outline, we proceed to make a 
few general remarks on the Mosaic origin and alleged Mosaic 
recording of its sacrificial legislation. If the basis of that 
legislation proceeded from Moses, and was unfolded in practice, 
we can understand the indefiniteness characterising that prac- 
tice. But if he left the code as it now exists in the Penta- 
teuch, a written, prescribed, precise system — it is not easy to see 
how it could have been so much neglected, even by such as 
were inclined to obey. Thus we observe in relation to the three 
middle books, 

1. If they were left in writing by the legislator himself in 
their present state, why was there so great latitude about the 

S jrsons offering sacrifices, as well as the offerings themselves P 
oth are definitely laid down. The appointments of both are 

^ Soc Knobel, Exeget. Handbuch, xiii. p. 277. 
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eKpresely referred to God as their autlior. They are divinely 
prescribed by Moses. If so, they must have been publicly 
recognised and followed. The priesthood had been solemnly 
assigned to the descendants of Aaron. Others were forbidden 
to tdke u^n them the duties belonging to the sacerdotal office. 
Yet we find various persons sacrificing without the Aaronic 
priests. And what makes the fact more remarkable is, the 
pious had no scruple about presenting such ofl'erings as tho 
law prescribed for priests alone. Thus Gideon of the tribe of 
Manasseh built an altar to the Lord in Ophrah, and ofiered 
a burnt-sacrifice upon it (Judg. vi. 25, 26). ^lanoah a Danite 
built an altar to the Lord on the top of a rock and offered 
a kid upon it (Judg. xiii. 16, 19). Samuel an Ephraimito 
offered sacrifice (1 Sam. x. 8; xvi. 2) etc. Ahithophel the 
Gilonite did the same (2 Sam. xv. 12). When Absalom asks 
leave to go and sacrifice, David makes no objection (2 Sam. 
XV. 7), etc. David himself ottered burnt-oflerings and peace- 
offerings before the Lord, and blessed the people in the name of 
the Lord of hosts (2 Sam. vi. 17 ; xxiv. 24, 25). Elijah built 
an altar on mount Carmel and offered burnt-sacrificc on it 
(1 Kings xviii. 30-33). These instances shew that those best 
acquainted with the divine law and most disix)sed to obey it — 
judges, kings, and prophets, the guides and teachers of the 
people, offered sacrifices to Jehovah with their own l)ands. Tho 
principle qui facit per alium facit per se will not apply to them, 
for the circumstances are such as to preclude it, us in the case 
of Elijah on mount Carmel. 

In relation to the things offered there is similar freedom. 
Thus Samuel took a sucking lamb and ottered it for a burnt- 
offering ; whereas the prescribed animals in the law should all 
be a year old at least (1 Sam. vii. 9). The Dethshemites offered 
female beasts for burnt-offerings (1 Sam. vi. 14). And at the 
time of Joash it would appear that the people substituted money 
for the sin and trespass-offerings (2 Kings xii. 4), etc. 

The same latitude is seen with regard to the place where 
Jehovah should be worshipped. The old law, a$ far as it related 
to the sojourn in the tcildcrness, connected sacrifices with the 
tabernacle and the Aaronic priests. Thus we read in Lev. 
xvii. 3-6, “ What man soever there be of the house of Israel, 
that killeth an ox, or lamb, or goat in the camp, or that killeth 
it out of the camp, and bringeth it not unto the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, to offer an offering imto the 
Lord, before the tabernacle of the Lord, blood shall bo imputed 
unto that man ; he hath shed blood ; and that man shall be cut 
off from among his people. To the end that the children of 
Israel may bring their sacrifices which they offer in the open 
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field, even that they may bring them unto the Lord, unto the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation, unto the priest, and 
offer them for peace-offerings unto the Lord; and the priest 
shall sprinkle,*' etc. We admit that the chapter from which 
this passage is taken is not older Elohistic, but neither is it 
Jehoristic. , Though it was not first written by the Elohist, 
there is no reason for affirming that the laws it contains are not 
old, even as old as Moses himself. The substance indeed seems 
to be Mosaic, as Bleek has shewn, and even the form except in a 
few places. Its contents are by no means of the Jater type. 
With some critics we cannot see in Ex. xx. 24-26 anything 
contrary to the regulation quoted from Lev. xvii: ‘^An altar 
of earth thou shalt make unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon 
thy bumt-offerings and thy peace-offerings, th)^ sheep, and 
thine oxen : in all places where I record my name, I will 
come unto thee, and I will bless thee. And if thou wilt make 
me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stone ; 
for if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it. 
Neither shalt thou go up by steps unto mine altar,” etc. Here 
we imderstand the yTriter to say, that altars might be built 
in any jdaee selected by God, for the language is, “ in all 
places where I record my name,” tlius limiting the locality. 
The words do not imply that altars might be built wherever the 
people pleased ; in several places at once ; but that they should 
be erected wherever God chose to p\it his name. 'WTierever the 
tabernacle should be — according as the camp was shifted in the 
wilderness — there sacrifices should be offered. Understanding 
the passage thus, w’o cannot assent to the view of Knobeb that 
the older law relating to sacrifices allow'ed altars to be erected 
in all places of the land at one and the sjime time ; that it per- 
mitted the laity to attend at the altar (Ex. xx. 26) ; and that the 
prerogiitives of Aaron’s sons w^ere not recognised by it ; the first- 
born possessing them (Ex. xxii. 28 ; xxiv. 5). These places 
hardly furnish valid evidence of wliat they are adduced to 
support. The old law^ as w^ell as the Deuteronomic legislation, 
maintained a central place of public w'orship, at w^hich sacrifices 
were to be offered. Wherever the tabernacle was, there only did 
the ancient legislation permit the appointed religious services ; 
while the later legivslation abiding by the same idea of unity 
pointed to the temple at Jerusalem, after the tabernacle had been 
superseded by the fixed structure. The three middle books of 
the Pentateuch hold that Jehovah might be worshipped at 
different places successively ; Deuteronomy that he could be 
worshipped only at one place. Keeping in mind this legis- 


* Exegcfischos Ilandbuch on Exodus and Loaticus, pp. 850, 351. 
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lation reepectmg an antlioriaed place of worship, either at the 
tabernacle or temple, let us see whetlier it vnxs ol^r\^ed ; as 
it would hare be^ without doubt bv the more pious of the 
people had it existed in a written code as now. Ijtttitude may 
have been readily practised by the side of the older legisla- 
tion, because the place for worship in it was variable. GockI 
men may have seen nothing amiss, or contrary to its spirit, 
in the existence of sacrificial altars here and there. But had 
the legislation in Deuteronomy existed under the name of 
Moses they could not have mistaken its meaning or violated its 
repeated injunctions ; for it expressly enjt>ins that the Israelites 
dwelling in their own land should dwtrov all places profaned bv 
heathen worship, and serve Jehovah in the one j)lac^i» He himself 
should chcR>so, that is, in Jerusidem. Sujnxising then the pre- 
cise written legislation of Deuteronomy to have prfXjetHled from 
Moses, observe the pit)vailing usage* of tlu* ix'ople in suljsetjueni 
times. In the time of the Jutlgi's the |KN)ple sacrific<*<l at Bethel ; 
where, though the ark ot‘ tlie eovtuiant once was, tlu* lalx*niaele 
was not (Judg. xx. IH, '2H : xxi. 4|. They also saeriiiccHl 
at Bochim (ii. 0) ; and at MizjxJi ^Judg. xxi. 1—4). Gidtxm 
built an altar and sacriticcMl at < fphrah. Manoah sarrificiHl at 
Zorah ; and Samuel re]X‘atislly ott’ertHl .sjicritices at Bumah, 
Gilgal, Bethlehem, Miz}K*h, and Bethel, where the talxrmw'lo 
could not always liavo at the time, for wo know that it was 
for the most jxirt, if not always, at Kirjatlj-jearim, in his day 
1 1 Sam. vii. 2}. In the days of David, we find the mount of 
Glives {2 Sam. xv. BethUhem (1 Sam. xx. <>), (iilop rJ Sam. 
XV. 1*2), Ilebrtm (2 Sain. xv. 7 etc.), and otluT loealiti<»s uwhI for 
worship. Saul also built altars in different pLu'es, and siierihei*^! 
on them without .scruple. In Sidoinoii’s time, tlie {)i*oplt* saeri- 
fieed on high placets before the temple wa.s built ( I Kings iii. 2) ; 
and these spf>ts eontiinusl a.s recognlscsl station.s for the divine 
worship long after the time uf Sjloiimn, undcT the thtsK*rutic 
kings Asa, Jehoshaphat, Joa.sh. Anuiziah, T/ziah, flotham, 
(1 Kings XV. 14 ; xxii. 44 ; 2 Kings xii. 4 ; xiv. 4 ; xv. 4, fk>). 
On mount (’armc l there ha<l Inx^n an altar which Klijah reiminnl, 
and on which he siicrificiMl. Sueh latitude do we find with 
regarfl to the place of worship ; otlier jKwition.s Wing fnnjy iiH<*d 
for that purpose in addition to the main ones w'hc*re the taber- 
na< le ana temple were. 

We Wdieve that the freedom in cjuestion — a frcnxlom afF(?cting 
not merely the phwfo of worship but the sacrificing ana 

the things offered up— seems incoinpatihle with the assumption of 
our pn^stmt Pentateuch having be<*n W'ritten by Mfxses. For how 
could the principal men of the nation, tlie very Utichi^rs of the 
IK*oplc* in sacred things, Hunctiou mi great a violation of the divine 
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law> or act themaelves in direct oppoaition to its letter and 
spirit ? The case is intelligible if Moses be regarded as intro- 
ducing Tarious laws in practice, and others in writing, without 
setting forth a written apsiem ; leaving it to his successors to 
carry out and extend what he left. jTie basis thus laid was 
built upon in after times ; so that it was differently elaborated 
and led to different sacrificial laws. More than one theory was 
formed, and referred back to Moses. These writers were partly 
correct in tracing back to him who laid a basis for all subse- 
quent sacrificial rites, the variously developed and diversified 
practices. 

The view now given is in liarmony with such expressions of 
the prophets as that the ritual law is the precept of men (Isa. xxix. 
13) ; and that the Israelites did not offer sacrifices and offerings 
in the wilderness forty years (Amos v. 25). The older prophets 
generally undervalue sacrifices and ceremonial rites ; shewing 
that the entire hiw had not ihcu attained that general recog- 
nition or authority wliich it ucquirt^cl after the Jehovist and 
Dcuteronomist wrote. In tlie time of the later kings, the precepts 
contaimxl in the Pentateuch were more closely eompli^ with, 
as we st»e from the second Ixiok of the Kings and the Chronicles ; 
Ihkuiusc* the written lunle hu<l then appixired in its main features. 
It has shewn llial tlu* legislation of the thnx^ middle books 
of the Pentat<‘ucli prescrilx‘s for the jKople one place of W’or- 
ship, viz., at the talKTiiaele in the wilderness, or the temple in 
Caiuian, Put it may lx* said that the latter is not iutendcxL Be 
it so. Our argument d(x*s not reijuire it. Granting the law in 
those IxHiks dtx's not presi rilx' for the ixx>ple, when they should 
take |K)sse?i8ion of Caiuuin, one place only for public woi'ship, yet 
lleuU'ronomy enjoins siu riiiccs in one place ; and surely this bwk 
proYidi*s fur the settliKl state of the Israelites in their own terri- 
tory'. Nothing is clearer than that the idea of one central place 
for ndigious worship |KTvades the whole work. The writer incul- 
cates it rejK'Utt'dly, C\mld iK'uteronomv then have lxx*u written 
by Mosc's 't Was it left by him in its present state, all except 
the clo8<* Y Then wliy was it so flagrantly disregaixkxl ? 
were different places usihI tliroughout the laud for divine worship 
even after the temple was erei'tiHl ? Were they not all illegal, 
save Jerusalem. UndoubUxlly they were, according to Deute- 
ronomy. Yi*t j)ious prophets ofler sjicriticc on altars elsewhere 
crcctoJ ; nor do they ever censim? the high places devoted to 
Jehovah's worship but only (hose cousiH:'ratod to idols. Pious 
kings allow the high places to stand, in which the ixx)plo bum 
incense and offer siuTinee — even kings of Judah who take severe 
measure against all idolatary. Ilow could they be said to do 
right all the days of their lives, if with a knowledge of Deute- 
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ronomj they allowed any place except the temple to be used for 
worahip. And if kings were ignorant of tins book, were the 
priests and prophets who instructed them ako ignorant of its 
contents ? Could Jehoash who “ did that which ^^-as right in the 
sight of the Lord all his days wherein Jehoiada the priest 
instructed him” quietly allow the people still to “ sacrifice and 
bum incense in the high places ?” Could Jehoiada the priest, 
regent during the minority of the young king, suffer the high 
places to remain, contrary to the law of Moses ? Gould the priests, 
had they even been inclined to idolatry during the reforms of 
Josiah, have ventured quietlj' to celebrate the passover at the 
high places, without going to Jerusalem, had the law of Deut- 
eronomy been in existence expr(>ssly forbidding it ? Surely 
not. We infer, therefore, that this was not illegal. If so, the 
book of Deuteronomy had not been promulgatwl by Moses in 
writing, any more than the preceding parts of the Pentateuch. 



THE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


TUE BOOK OF JOSHUA. 

I. Contents. — The book of Joshua may be divided into two 
parts, chaps, i.-xii. and xiii.-xxiv ; the former containing the 
narrative of the conquest ; the latter that of the division of the 
promised land. 

The first chapter begins with the divine appointment of 
Joshua as Moses’s successor, that he might lead the people 
across Jordan to take possession of Canaan. Accordingly he 
prepares the people to pass over, and reminds the two tribes and 
a half of their pi^omise, who pledge their loyalty to him. The 
second chapter contains an account of Joshua’s sending out two 
spies from Shittim whore the Israelites were encamped at 
Moses’s death, to Jericho, in which they were receiv^ and 
concealed by Kahab, and whence they returned with good news. 
The third and fourth chapters narrate tlie miraculous passing of 
the whole |>eople over Jordan, whose waters ceased to flow down, 
as 8(x>n as the feet of tlie priests that bore the ark rested in 
them, till all went through the dry channel. Joshua commanded 
twelve men to take twelve stones out of the river as a memorial, 
to carry them wdth them to their first lodging-place, which they 
did, and set them up at Gilgal. lie himseli* erected a similar 
monument of twelve stones in the midst of Jordan. The know- 
ledge of this wonderful passage struck terror into the kings of 
the Amorites and other Canaanitc peoples. At Joshua’s com- 
mand all the people were circumcised; for the rite had been 
neglected during the wandering in the wilderness; on which 
account the place was called GUgaU There too they kept a 
passovor, and ate of the old corn of the land on the morrow 
after the passover, from which time the manna ceased. We have 
next an account of the taking of Jericho, which was accursed 
with all in it except Ruhab and her family. The silver, gold, 
and vessels of brass and iron found there were set apart for the 
treasury of God ; but no Israelite was to appropriate anything. 
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Yet Achan coveted and took a costly garment, with shekels of 
silver and gold; on which account Jehovah’s displeasi^e was 
excited against the people, and they were smitten at Ai. The 
lot was cast. It fell on the guilty Achan, who confessed his 
sin and was stoned. The eighth chapter relates how Ai was 
taken by ambuscade, all its inhabitants destroyed, its king 
hanged on a tree, and the city turned into a heap of ruins for 
ever. Following the prescription in the book of the law of 
Moses, Joshua erected an altar on mount Ebal, and wrote on the 
stones of which it was built a copy of the law. The collected 
people ha^'ing placed themselves on the two sides of the ark, 
!^f of them over against mount Gerizira, and half of them over 
against Ebal, Joshua read in their hearing all the words of the 
law — the blessings and cursings written in it. The ninth chapter 
relates how the Gibeonites obtained a league with the Israelites 
by craft. They sent ambassadors to Joshua at Gilgal, pretend- 
ing that they belonged to a distant country. As the princes of 
the congregation swore to them that they should not be injured, 
they kept their oath, but condemned them to perpetual bondage 
— ^to be hewers of wood and drawers of water for the whole con- 
gregation. In the tenth chapter it is told how, at the instigation 
of Adoni-zedec, king of Jerusiilem, four other kings marched out 
together against the Gibeonites, who implored in consequence 
the assistance of Joshua. The captain of Israel’s host went up 
therefore from Gilgal, slew the confederate kings at Gibeon, 
and chased them. Many were killed in their flight by great 
hailstones that fell from heaven. At Joshua’s command the 
sun and moon stood still till the Israelites were avenged upon 
their enemies. After conquering seven other kings and subdu- 
ing all the southern part of Canaan, Joshua returned to the 
camp at Gilgal. The eleventh chapter sjx^aks of his conquests 
in the northern part of I’alestine ; and also of both northern 
and southern together, or the occupation of th(j whole land. 
He also extirpated the Auakiui. In the twelfth chapter we 
have a list of the conquests which the IsraeliUis matle both 
on the east side of Jordan under Moses, and on the west under 
Joshua; to which is ap|X5nded a list of the thirty-one kings 
subdued by the latter. When Joshua had become old, ho was 
commanded to divide the land for an inheritance among the 
nine and half tribes which had not yet received their posses- 
sions. The parts still unconquered are six^cified, viz., the south- 
western, where the Philistines chiefly were, and the northern, 
about I^bauon. Those however were distributed by lot, be- 
cause Jehovah was about to drive out their inhabitants from 
before the Israelites. At the mention of the half tribe of 
Manasseh, it is remarked that the other half of the tribe had 
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already obtained its portion along with Beuben and Gad, from 
Moses. The thirteenth chaf^T closes with a specification of the 
boimdaries of Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh. 
The fourteenth chapter commencing with a statement that the 
tribe of Levi had no separate inheritance, proceeds to shew how 
Caleb obtained Hebron, formerly called Kiijath-arba. The fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth chapters give a more copious 
account of the inheritances allotted to the tribes. The bound- 
aries of Judah are first stated (chap, xv.) ; then those of Joseph’s 
sons (xvi. xvii.). It is remarkable that in the fifteenth chapter 
it is particularly noticed how Caleb got Hebron, though the 
circumstances had been given in the preceding chapter. So far 
five tribes had received their portions. But seven still remained. 
In the eighteenth chapter we are told how the tabernacle was 
set up at Shiloh ; how Joshua commanded the people to nomi- 
nate men from among them to go through the land and describe 
it, dividing it into seven parts ; which they did accordingly. 
The lot and border of Benjamin are specified, from the eleventh 
verse till the end. The nineteenth chapter describes the lots of 
the remaining six tribes and Joshua’s own inheritance, viz., 
Timnath-serah in mount Ephraim, where he built a city and 
dwelt. The twentieth cha})ter relates how the Israelites by 
Jehovah’s command ap|X)intc‘d six free cities of refuge, three on 
each side of Jordan, to which the manslayer might fiee and be 
safe from the bhxKl avenger. In the twenty-first chapter it is 
mentioncnl that forty-eight cities were given by lot from among 
the other tribes to the Levites. The chapter closes with the strong 
assertion that, “ the Lord gave unto Israel all the land which He 
sware to give unto their fathers, etc. And lie gave them rest 
round about, according to all that he sware unto their fathers ; 
and tliere stood not a man of all their enemies before them ; the 
Ix>rd delivcn>d all their enemies into their hand,” etc. The twenty- 
second chapter states how Joshua sent liome with a blessing the 
two tribes and half who liad accompanied him beyond Jordan. 
On the way to Jordan they built a very large altar, of which 
the children of Israel heard, and prepuretl to make war upon 
them for promoting idolatry. But on being informed of the 
object for which it wtis crecte<l, they were satisfied. The 
twenty-third chapter contains Joshua’s exhortation to the as- 
sembled people, before his death. The twenty-fourth chapter 
speaks of another assembly of the tribes at Shechem, at which 
Joshua recounts God’s benefits from the time their ancestor 
Abraham was chosen ; renews the covenant between God and 
them, and sets up a groat stone as a memorial. The book ter- 
minates with a statement of Joshua’s death and burial, to which 
is appended the circumstance that Joseph’s bones were buried at 
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Shecbem in a piece of ground bought by Jacob, together with 
the death and burial of Eleazar. 

II. Ukht, Independence, Diversity of the B(X)K. — We 
have already seen that the Elohim-docunient began with the 
creation of the world and of man, ending until the conquest and 
division of Canaan. The sco]>e of it was to shew how the 
Israelites came into possession of the promised land ; and there- 
fore it could not but tenninate with an account of the occupa- 
tion of it. We may theretbre sup|K)se that tlie book of Joshua, 
or most of it, form^ part of the document in question. The 
latter could not have eoncludt'd willi the death of Moses (Deut. 
xxxiv. 1)), but must liave sliewn the fulfilment of the ancient 
promises and so embniced the time of Joshua. It is also aji- 
|iarent, that the chief legulat ions of Joshua are indicated iK'fore- 
liand, and the narrative of his doings presupiK»siHl. Hence we 
infer, that the book of Josluia was never distinct from the law. 
Being partly included in the Elohim-document, it was never 
separate trorn it. We cannot therefore agne with such as main- 
tain the original independence of Joshua ; though they refer to its 
contents being rounded off and comjdete in themselves, as well 
as to its jieciJiar diction, differing, it is alleginl, from that of 
the Pentateuch. 

The imity of the book is stoutly defemh^fl by all the critics 
who advwate its indepimdent character, by K^nmig, Steudeh and 
Keil. They allege tliat it is ])(u*vadt*d by one and the same idea ; 
that its paiis hang well togi'ther, without ])res<uiting contra<lic- 
tions or discrepancies in the narration of facts and in nuHles of 
thought and language. Let us examim* the couloiits with the 
view of asc€*rtaining their unity or dirersity. 

1. The conquest and occupation of tlie entire land is ascribed 
to Joshua in xi. where we read: “So Joshua took all 

that land, the hills and all the south country, and all the land 
of Goshen, and the valley, and tlie plain, and the mountain 
of Israel, and tlie valley of the wnnis even from tlie mount 
Halak that goeth up to Seir, even unto Baal -gad in the valley 
of Lebanon under mount Ileniion : and all their kings he took 

and smote them, and slew them So Josluui took the 

whole land, according to all that the Ix>rd said unto Mosc's ; and 
Joshua gave it for an inheritance unto Israel according to their 
dirisions by their tribes^' (xi. cDinp. xii. 7, 8), 

In contrast with this we read in Joshua xiii. 1-0: ‘‘Now 
Joshua w^as old and stricken in years ; and the Ix>rd said unto 
him, Thou art old and stricken in years, and there remaincth yet 
tery much land to be poH^ssed, T'his is the land that yet re- 
maineth; all the borders of the Philistines, and all Qeshuri, 
from Sihor which is before Kgyjit even unto the borders of 
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Ekron northward, which is counted to the Canaanite : five lords 
of the Philistines, the Gazathites, and the Ashdothites, the Esh- 
kalonites, the Gittites and the Ekronites ; also the Avites : from 
the south, all the land of the Canaanites, and Mearah that is 
beside the Sidonians, unto Aphek, to the borders of the Amor- 
ites ; and the land of the Giblites, and all Lebanon, toward the 
sun rising, from Baal-gad under mount Hennon, imto the 
entering into Hamath. All the inhabitants of the hill coimtry 
from I-icbanon unto Misrephoth-maim, and all the Sidonians, 
them will I drive out from before the children of Israel,^’ etc. 
Such is the surv’cy of many places still unconquer^. Had the 
latter place referrtd to an earlier period in Joshua’s life than the 
former, tlie two might lx? easily harmonised ; but on the contrary, 
it is expressly stated that Joshua was old and stricken in years 
when so many districts were still unsubdued. Xo attempt that 
we have seen to harmonise this discrepancy presents any plausi- 
bility. Iveil believes,* that the scdiition lies in xi. 23, “Joshua 
took the whole land, according to all that the Lord said unto 
J/b5cs;”but we cannot perceive it. Joshua took ail the land 
specified in xi. IG, 17, parts of which very land are mentioned 
as untaken in xiiL 2, etc. In the one chapter (xi) some places 
are represented as subdued which in the other are still unoccu- 
pied by the coinpierur. This is not obviatcxl by saying, that all 
the Canaanites were not smitten at once but only the majority 
of them ; such as k(‘i)t out of the way of Joshua being reserved 
for future extermination agiwably to the divine promises. It is 
not obviated by the assumptiiui, that whereas the whole land 
uras to he given to Israel according to promise, Joshua suhstan- 
tially gaimxl possession of it by his victories. To conquer and 
not to conquer are more widely separated than this. It is not 
obviated by the asseilion that after great campaigns are decided, 
petty wars of detail remain ; for seven tribes were still to get 
their territory, slicwing how miu‘h remained to be taken. 

2. There is a discre}xincy between x. 36, 38, xi. 21, and xiv. 
12, XV. 14-17, compared with Judg. i. 10, 11. In the former 
places it is related, that Hebron and Dcbir were conquered, and 
the Anakim cut off from the mountainous district ; but in the 
latter we sec that the Anakim were again occupying these cities 
and not rooted out till after Joshua’s death. AVe are unable to 
perceive any proper w’ay of harmonising these places. Haver- 
nick thinlp -* tliat after .Joshua took Hebron and Debir he drove 
back the Anakim to the mountains, without destroying them. 
When Caleb received Hebron from Joshua, the mountain dis- 
trict was not free from these Anakim. They were in possession 

' Kinlcitun^, pp. 145, 146, second edition, 

* HandbucU dor Eiaieituiig, II. 1. p» 19. 
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of strongliold^ whence they could only be dislodged with diffi- 
culty. Not until such places were wrested from them, could it 
be said that they were wholly subdued. Hence a war began 
with three powerful tribes of Anakim, which was carried on 
after Joshua’s death by Caleb and Judah. Thus one conquest 
was partial, leaving room for another which was complete. The 
same view for substance is given by Koenig/ who assumes two 
conquests of Hebron ; while Stahelin conjectures that the writer 
epeoKs generally at first, but subsequently enters into details.* 

We cannot approve of such critical shifts. As far as 
language can express it, Joshua’s conquest of Hebron, Debir, 
and the Anakim was complete. Of Hebron wo read, “they 
took it and smote it with the edge of the sword, and tho king 
thereof, and all the cities thereof, and all the souls that were 
therein ; he left none remaining, according to all that he had 
done to Eglon ; but destroyed it utterly, and all tho souls that 
were therein” (x. 37). The language resjx?cting Debir is simi- 
lar. In like manner it is said of the Anakim, “ And at that 
time came Joshua, and cut off the Anakiins from the mountains, 
from Hebron, from Debir, from Anab, and from all the moun- 
tains of Judah, and from all the mountains of Israel : Joshua 
destroyed them utterly with their cities. There was none of tho 
Anakims left in the land of the children of Israel : only in 
Gaza, in Gath, and in Ashdofl, tliere remained” (xi. 21, 22). 
Surely this implies utter cxtormiiiation of tlie Anakim, except 
from the cities specified, and is inconsistent with a partial con- 
quest. It is certainly incompatible with xiii. 1-0. The true 
solution of the discrepancies in question lies in the fact of dif- 
ferent documents and writers, as Knobel has rightly |x)rceived.* 

3. There is also a discrepancy l)etwecm xii. 10, 12, K), 21, 23, 
in which versos the kings of Jeriisidem, Gozer, Detlul, Megiddo, 
and Dor are said to have b<H>n smitten by Joshua, and xv. 03 
according to whicli Jerusalem remaiiud in the hands of the 
Canaanites. In Judg. i. 20, Gezer is stated to have lK*en’ still 
inhabited by the same fxxjple ; and in Josh. xvii. 12 Dor and 
Megiddo are said to have been in the same position. Alter the 
death of Joshua, Bethel was taken by the liousc; of Joseph 
(Judg. i. 22, 23). These texts agree Math Jo.shuu xv. 63. 

The reply made to this by various critics, viz. that there is a 
distinction between smiting the kings and taking their citieSy is 
more ingenious than satisfactory. Why should tlic %te of the 
kings be separated from that of the places they rule over? 
Besides, it is expressly stated that Joshua gave their territory 

‘ AlttcRtaTncntUche Studien, I. p. 22. 

* Kntiiw;he Untenrachunffcn ueber den Pentateuch, p. 96. 

® Exeget. Handbuch, xiu. p. 399. 
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** from Baal*gad in the valley of Lebanon even unto the mount 
Halak, that goeth up to Seir” as a possession to be divided 
among the tribes of Israel ; implying that the places they ruled 
over were taken from them. 

4. The ecclesiastical state of the people under Joshua appears 
to have been in accordance with the divine law. There was the 
ark of the covenant, priests, a high priest Eleazar, Leritical cities. 
Circumcision and the passover were observed. The tabernacle 
was set up, and the whole congregation assembled beside it. The 
Reubenites, Gadites, and half tribe of Manasseh kept all that 
Moses the servant of the Lord commanded thenf^ (xxii. 2). 
The whole congr(*gation of the children of Israel were indignant 
that an altar had been built by the Reubenites, lest they should 
turn away from “ following tlie Ijord.” But in Joshua’s address 
to the ixjople it is said, that idolatry prevailed among them 
(xxiv. 2d) ; and this is contirmed by wdiat W'c lind in the period 
of the Judges, in Othniers days (iii. 1«11.) A satisfactory reply 
to this has not been furnished by Keil sajing that Joshua 
does not s{)eak of gross idolatry, but merely of such hankering 
after strange gods as is consistent with the outward legality of 
the ecclesiastical condition in wiiich the Israelites were at the 
time.^ Joshua’s words are, ‘‘Put away the strange gods which 
are among you, and incline your heart unto the Lord God of 
Israel.” Surely this language implies the existence of gross 
idolatry among the jK^ople ; not a bare hankering after strange 
deities, ('SjKMiiilly as it is added, “ and incline your heart unto 
the Lord God of Ismel ” (xxiv. 2d). Mere indiridual in- 
stances of disobixlionce to God’s law do not exhaust its meaning. 
The warm ox jK>st illation of the whole congregation with the 
IU*ubenites and their associates for building an altar in addition 
to the altar of Jehovah, is inconsistent with the supjxxsition of 
the people having foreign gods among them. Besides, it is 
related that tlie jK^ople asscmbhxl at Sichem “under an oak that 
was by the sanctuary of the Loixl” and “they presented them- 
selves bi'fore God,” implying that the tal>ernacle and ark were 
there. But w^e know* from x\iii. 1 that the tabernacle had 
been removed from its former place at Gilgal to Shiloh, where 
it remained for a long period after Joshua’s death (1 Sam. iii. 
21 ; iv. d) ; and Shechem was a I^evitical city of refuge. 

ITiis inconsistency has sorely puzzled commentators, who have 
indulged in all kinds of hj^potlieses for the puq^ose of removii^ 
it. Masius, Michaelis, and others endeavour to shew that in 
xxiv. 26 it IS not implied that the sanctuary w^as at Shechem, 
because the noun denotes the holy place which Abraham 


* Einleitung, page 146, 
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had consecrated to the Lord (Gen. xii. 6, 7). This is nearly the 
same as Models view of “ the sanctuarj^^^ meaning a sort of 
oratory or house of prayer y which the Ephraimites had erected — 
the spot being select^ because the Lord had appeared there 
to Abraham. That sense of the Hebrew word is contrary to 
usage. Others boldly propose reading Shiloh for Shechcm in the 
first verse of Josh, xxiv., but not in the thirty-second verse. This 
is entirely uncritical. Others again assume, that Shiloh was not a 
town at the time referred to, but merely the name of the place 
where the tabeniaole was erected. If there were no town there, 
Shechem may have been of all the neighbouring places the 
most convenient for the general assembly of the jH^ople ; and, as 
Horsley conjectures, the site of the talK'rnacle might have been 
much neai-er to this ancient town of iSlitvliem than the town of 
Shiloh was to the Shechem of Jerome’s time. In opimitiou 
to this tissue of arbitrary conjectures it is expressly stated in 
another place, (viii. 33), that the ark was in the neighbourhood 
of Shechem. Hut here agtiin a ready evasion of the difficulty 
occurs ; and it is arbitrarily assumcHl that viii. 30-3o is mis- 
placed. Accordingly some trunsjK>se the passiige most miwar- 
rantably to the end of the eleventh chapter ; others, as Gtddes, to 
chapter xviii. 1. Sound criticiMU rejects all such e^xjK'dients. 
The only natural method of exjx>sition is to maintain that there 
were different traditions rc‘S|xx*ting the ark’s resting-places ; 
giving rise to varying vStatements in the lKK)k of Joshua. 

Such are some of the discrepancies that appear in the contents 
of the book before us. That they can be hurmoniscHl is perhaps 
possible ; but it is very improbable. 

It has been affirmed, that the discrepancies are owing to mis- 
apprehension of one fact, viz., that there were two distributions 
of territory, the first, of the conquered country in the southern 
half of Palestine ; the second, .some years after, of territory as 
yet only partially sulxlued, and which it was expected that the 
tribes would be able, with the help of their nearest neighbours, 
to clear for themselves. Admitting however this fact, we aro 
unable to sec the magic power ascribed to it in removing an 
immense body of special and false criticism. I^et us see. The 
alleged second distribution begins at the eighteenth chapter. 
The first is noticed in the fourteenth chapter, fifth verse. We 
should be glad to know how this twofold distribution of territory 
reconciles xi. 23; ‘‘Joshua took the whole land, according to all 
that the Lord said unto Moses/* the uhole land being previously 
explained as stretching from the mount Halak that gocth up to 
Seir, even unto Baal-gad in the valley of Lebanon under mount 
Hermon** (xi. 16, 17), with ‘‘the land that remained to 1x3 
possessed,** viz., “ from Sihor which is before Egypt even xmto 
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the borders of Ekron northward” (xiii. 2, 3). Or how does the 
twofold territorial division harmonise the conflicting statements 
already noticed respecting the localities of the tabernacle ? It 
is nothing but groundless assertion — ^this wonderful property 
ascribed to the fact of a double distribution. Discrepancies 
in the book are not cleared away by it, any more than they are 
attributable to a want of perceiving it. 

Diversities in the manner of conception and expression are 
also observable in Joshua. 

1. In i. 4 the Euphrates is given as the eastern l^undary of 
the land ; whereas in xiii. 3 etc. the case is quite otherwise. It is 
not sufficient to say in answer to this that the boundaries are 
defined with geographical exactness in the latter place, while the 
passage in i. 4 has an oratorical character agreeably to its nature 
08 a divine promise, and is more nearly defined by the clause ; 
‘‘ all the land of the Ilittites.” Surely a divine promise should 
bo as specific and definite as any historical statement. If it 
be oratoricalhj iu ftated^ it so far loses its marks of the divine. 

2. In the historical portion of the work the extirpation of the 
Canaanites is enjoined; and it is related in praise of Joshua that 
he eflected it as far as he was able (x. 40 ; xi. 14, 15) ; while 
in the geographical part it is narrated, without reproach, that 
whole tribes of the ( ’anaanites were not eradicated, but merely 
compelknl to be tributaries (comp. xv. 03). 

A difference in the mode of expression is also observable in 
different parts of the work. Thus in some portions the use of 
the noun prevails, as in iii. 12 ; iv. 2, 4, 12 ; vii. 14, 

16; xviii. 2, 4, 7 ; xxii. 7, 9, etc. ; xxiii. 4 ; xxiv. 1 ; while in 
others niSO prcdoininates, as in xiii. 15, 24; xiv. 1-4; xv. 1, 
20, 21 ; xvii. 1 ; xviii. 11 ; xix. 1, 24, 40, 48; xx. 8 ; xxi. 4, etc. 

Keil tri('s to account for this difference by making a subtle 
distinction in tlic meaning of the two words, the former denot- 
ing tribe as a prei'ailiag potcei\ the latter tribe according to its 
genealogical ramification} Ilut both are employed indiscrimi- 
nately in the same sense, and not according to the distinction 
assumed — a distinction foreign to the writers of the book. 

Again, the historical parts have the rare word hp^no tn- 
heritance (xi. 23; xii. 7; xviii. 10), which does not appear 
in the geographical sections. Similarly the geograpical por- 
tion has inn' Jordan by Jericho, xiii. 32 ; xvi. 1 ; xx. 8 ; 
a mode of expression wanting in the historical. 

Moses is termed servant of Jehovah in the historical sectioiis 
only. 


^ Emleitung, pp. 147, 148. 
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Again, in tiie historical parts occur the words D'JCIS 

the priesh the Lezites (iii. 3 ; Tin. 33) or simply priesU 

(iii. 6, 15 ; vi. 4, 6, etc.) ; but in the geographical sections the 
same persons are termed sons of Aaron (xxi. 4, 10, 13, 19). 
The former is a Deuteronomistic expression ; the latter Elohistic. 
It is idle to say with Keil that the priests are regarded accord- 
ing to their genealogical descent, in the twenty-first chapter, 
while in other places they are viewed with respect to their 
ofiSce and position. Such explanations only betray the weak- 
ness of a cause. 

In addition to these linguistic difierences, the first or histori- 
cal part of the work has a fulness of expression and harmonious 
rounding of periods, which contrast with the brevity and occa- 
sional difficulty of the second where we find repetitions and 
parenthetic remarks that interrupt and obscure the thread of 
the history. Thus the seventh and eighth verses of the twenty- 
second chapter are parenthetic, interrupting the connection. 
Diversity of contents will not account for such diversity of 
style.' 

The preceding remarks will shew how unreliable is the view 
of those critics who hold the unity of the book. Its rounded 
completeness exists only in imagination ; for there are many 
evidences of the loose coherence of its parts, the fragmentar)' 
character of its contents, and the difierence of sources w hich have 
contributed to it. Discrepant statements, phrases, and style, 
shew too plainly the heterogeneous matter from which it has 
been compiled, and the absence of such jxTvading unity as 
characterises a complete mastery of materials. It is impossible 
for any impartial critic to defend with succeas either the in- 
dependence or unity of the work. Those in whom the apolo- 
getic feeling predominates may try to shew both ; as Iliivcr- 
nick and Keil have done. Who can believe in the unity, when 
viii. 30-35 disturbs the connexion — (for before the first divi- 
sion of land the Israelites had not penetrated as far as Ebal 
and Gerizira, but had got no farther than the district of Gibeon, 
X. 41) — and occupies a wrong place ? Or wdio can believe in the 
alleged unity, w'hen xv. 45-47 is opposed to xiii. 1-6 ; for it is 
plainly implied in the former place that Ekron, Ashdod, and 
Gaza had been conquered by the Israelites, especially as the 
sixty- third verse gives what Judah could not subdue, whereas 
in the latter, Ekron and other Philistine cities, Ashdod, Aska- 
lon, Gath, are counted to the Canaanites and regarded in the 
same light as they, i.e., as still unconquered, agreeing with 

* See Hauff’s Offenbaninesglaabe oad Kritik der bibl, Gesebiebtsbueber, p. 132 
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in. SotTRCES AND AiTTHOBSHip. — ^TheElohist is again visible, 
as the following sections shew : — 

iv. 15-17, 19. 

V. 10-12. 

xiii. 16—33. 

xiv. 1-5. 

XV. 1-13; 20-44; 48-62. 

xvi. 1-9. 

xvii. 1-10. 

xviii. 1, 2 ; 11-28. 
xix., XX. 

xxi. 1-40. 

xxii. 9-11 ; 13-15, 21, 30-33 a. 

In most places, however, the Deutcronomist appears, as the 
manner of thinking and expression shews. A comparison with 
Deuteronomy is the best mode of making this fact palpable to 
the reader. 

officers i. 10 ; iii. 2 ; viii. 33 ; xxiii. 2 ; comp. D.eut. 
i. 15 ; xvi. 18 ; xx. 5, 8, 9 ; xxix. 9 ; xxxi. 28 ; nplTl 
iv. 24 ; comp. Dcut. iv. 34 ; v. 15 ; vi. 21 ; to. 8 ; ix. 26 ; 
D'JTOn i. 14 ; iv. 12 ; comp. Ex. xiii. 18; Judg. vii. 11 ; fl’S 
vi. 24 ; ix. 23 ; compare Dcut. xxiii. 19. TJie angel of 
Jehovah is identical with Jehovah himse/f] v. 13, etc., vi. 2. 
The eiifire annihilation of the Canaanites is emphatically 
enjoined, and the verb D'*inn frequently applied, iii. 10 ; viii. 
26; ix. 1, 24; x. 28, 35, 46; xi. 3; xii. 8; compare Dcut. 
iii. 6; vii. 2; xx. 17; viii. 22; x. 28, 30, 33; xi. 8; 

comp. Dent. iii. 3 ; ii. 34 ; xxviii. 55 ; D'pb or 

iii. 3, G, 8, 13 ; iv. 10, 11 ; vi. 4, 8, 12, 16 ; iv, 3 : comp. Dcut. 

xvii. 9, 18; xviii. 1; xxiv. 8; xxvii. 9; X. 12; 

comp. Dcut. ii. 31 ; i. 15 ; xii. 6; comp. Deut. ii. 5, 9, 

12, 19, etc. ; "Ot/ i- 7 ; comp. Deut. xv. 5 ; xxiv. 8 ; 

xxviii, 1,15; xxxii. 46.^ Whole passages appear which agree 
in a great degree verbally with Deuteronomy. Thus we read in 
viii. 30-35, “Then Joshua built an altar unto the Lord God of 
Israel in mount Ebal ; as Moses the servant of the Lord emn- 
manded the children of Israel, as it is written in the book of the 
law of Moses, an altar of whole stones, over which no man hath 
lift uy any iron : and they offered thereon burnt-offerings unto 
the Lord, and sacrificed peace-offerings. And he wrote there 


^ See Stahelin Kntischo Untersuchungen, u. b. w. p. 86 et aeqq. 
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upon the stones a copy of the law of Moses, which he wrote in 
the presence of the children of Israel. And all I^el, and 
their elders and officers, and their judges, stood on this side the 
ark, and on that side before the priests the Levites, which bare 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord, as well the stranger as he 
that was born among them : half of them over against mount 
Gerizim, and half of them over against mount Ebal ; as Moses 
the ser\"ant of the Lord had commanded before, that they should 
bless the people of Israel. And afterward he read all the words 
of the law, the blessings and cursings, according to all that is 
written in the book of the law. There was not a word of all 
that Moses commanded which Joshua read not before all tho 
congregation of Israel, with the women and the little ones, and 
the strangei-s that wxTe conversant among them.^^ Here is 
related the fulfilment of the command given in Deut. xxvii. : 
“ Therefore it shall be, wdien ye be gone over Jordan, that ye 
shall set up these stones, which I command you this day, in 
mount Ebal, and thou shall plaister them with plaistcr. And 
there shalt thou build an altar unto the Lord thy God, an altar 
of stones : thou shalt not lift up any iron tool ujwn them. 
Thou shalt build the altar of the Lord thy God of wdiole stones, 
and thou shalt oiler burnt-oflerings thereon unto the Lord thy 
God. And thou shalt offer |>eace-ofrerings and shalt eat there, 
and rejoice before the Lord thy God. And thou shalt write 
upon tne stones all the words oV this law' very plainly. The 
whole twenty-eighth chapter of Deuteronomy should also be 
collated wdth the passage before us. 

In like manner, the commencement of Joshua (i. 1-9) is 
almost verbally the same as passages in Deuteronomy. 


Every place that tho sole of your foot 
shall treaa upon, that have I given unto 
you, as 1 said unto Moses. From the 
wilderness and this Lebanon, even unto 
the great river, the river Kuplirates, all 
the land of the Ilittites, and unto the 
great sea toward the going down of the 
sun, shall be your coast. There shall not 
any man be able to stand before thee all 
the days of thy life; as 1 was w'ith Moses, 
80 will I be with thee : 1 will not fail 
thee nor forsake thee. Ik* strong and of 
a good courage : for unh^ this people 
shalt thou divide for an inheritance the 
land which I sware unto their fathers to 
give them (i. 3-6). 


The Lord your God, be is God in 
heaven above, and in the earth beneath 
(u. 11). 


Ever)' place whereem the soles of your 
feet shall tread, t»liu)l he your’s: from the 
wildernchs and Lebanon, from the river, 
the river Euplirates, < ven unto the utter- 
most sea, sliali your coast be. There 
shall no man he able to stand before you : 
for the Lord your (iod .sliall lay the fear 
of you, etc. 

And the I^ord, he it is that doth go be- 
fore thee; he will he with thee, he will 
not fail thee, neither forsake thee : four 
not, neither be di.sinayed. lie strong and 
of a good courage : for thou mast go with 
this people unto the land w'hieh the Lord 
bath sworn unto their fathers to give 
them; and thou shalt cause tlicm to in- 
herit it (Deut. .xi. 21, ete. ; xxxi. 7, 8). 

The Lord, he is God in heaven above, 
and upon the earth beneath (Deut. 
iv. 39). 
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Onlj unto the tribe of Ixjvi be gave 
none inheritance; the eacriflcce of the 
Lord God of Israel made by fire are their 
inheritance, as ho said unto them (xiii. 
14). 

And as soon as the sun was down 
Joshua commandi*d that they should take 
his carcase down from the tree, and cast 
it at the entering of the gate of the city, 
and raise thereon a great heap of vSiomt» 
(viii. 29). “And it came to pass at the 
time of the going down of the sun that 
Joshua commanded and they took them 
down off the trees, and cast them into the 
cave wherein they had been hid, etc. 
(X. 27). 

Nevertheless my brethren that went 
up with me made the heart of the people 
melt : but I wholly followed the Lord my 
God (xiv. 8). 


Until the Lord have given your 
brethren rest, as he hath given you,* and 
they also have posst^ssc^I the land which 
the Ii<»rd your God giveth them, then ye 
shall return unto the land of vour po.s- 
se«sion and enjoy it, which Moses, the 
IiOrd‘8 servant, gave you on this side 
Jordan, toward the sun*-rising (i. 15). 

For the Lord fought for Israel (x. 14). 
Because the I^ord God of Israel firnght 
for Israel (x. 42). 

And the coast of Og king of Bu.shan, 
which wiuj of the remnant of the giants, 
that dwelt at Ashtaroth and at Edrei 
(itii. 4). 


Therefore shall they have no inherit* 
ance amon^ their brethren : the Lord is 
their inhentance, as he hath said unto 
them (Deut. xviii. 2). 


His body shall not remain all night 
upon the tree, but thou shalt in any wise 
bury him that day (Deut. xxi. 23). 


And the officers shall speak further 
unto the people, and they shall say, What 
man is there that is fearful and faint- 
hearted r l.ct him go and return unto 
lii.s house, lest his hrethnm’s heart faint, 
as well as his heart (Deut. xx. 8). 

Until the Lord have given rest unto 
your brethren, a.s well a.s unto you, and 
until they also possess the land which the 
I.ord your Gotl hath given them beyond 
Jcirdan ; and then shall ye return every 
man unto his possession which I have 
given you (Deut. iii. 20). 


For the Lord your God, he shall fight 
for you (Deut. iii. 22). 


Aud all Boshan, unto Salchah and 
Fxlroi, citie.s of the kingdom of Og in 
BiLshan I’or only Og king of Bashan 
remained of the remnant of giants (Deut. 
iii. 10, 11). 


In consequence of these and otlier phenomena, the present 
form of Joshua may be assigned to the Deuteronomist. His 
manner and style are seen in the book. Like the Jehovist he 
is full and diffuse, especially where a hortatory tone is adopted, 
as in i. 1-9, the basis of which however is Jehovistic. Chap, 
viii. 30-35 seems to be entirely his. In other parts he has 
rather worked upon the Jehovist, as in i. 16-18 ; iii., iv., ix. 27, 
and perhaps x. 12-15, which the Jehovist got from the book of 
Jashar. 

Taking the two parts of the whole book, the Deuteronomist. 
mpears more in the first than the second. In addition to the 
Jehovist whose narrative is the chief basis of i. 1-xiii. 14, he 
appears pretty plainly here ; the diction being uniform and the 
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succession of events tolerably clear. Few traces of tbe Elobim- 
document are perceptible, except those already specified. 

Here it may occur to some, that there is a ^p in the Elohim- 
document, perfectly unaccountable, and sufficient to destroy the 
very idea of such a writing. In Deuteronomy xxxiv. 1-9, 
there is an account of Moses’s death, which is the last trace of 
the document till Joshua iv. 15-17. What a strange connec- 
tion is here ? Moses died on mount Nebo ; priests are com- 
manded by Joshua to come up out of Jordan. Thus with a 
sudden and violent leap the old Elohist magically transports the 
people of Israel, who were above 600,000, with their women 
children and cattle, to the middle of the Jordan. At v. 10-12, 
the next piece of the Elohist, the people are in the camp at 
Gilgal, where the passover is celebrated. Is it supposable 
then that any rational writer would have passed over all other 
events except these?* To this we may reply, that the histo- 
rical in the Elohist is exceedingly brief. W’^hether he really 
passed over these wonderful events in silence we cannot cer- 
tainly affirm ; but if he did, it is probable that they did not 
seem so miraculous to him as they apj^eared to a later age. If 
he did not, his notices must have been considered imperfect by 
succeeding generations, after the miraculous had gathered about 
them ; and they were therefore suppressed to make way for 
later and wonderful views of them. Nothing positive can now 
be said of the Elohist ’s being without a description of Canaan’s 
conquest ; for the Deuterononiist may have had the knowledge 
of it from other sources w^hich he preferred. The absurdities 
therefore which Keil supposes the assumption of an Elohim- 
document to lead to, because it betrays such remarkable omis- 
sions, exist in his own idea. lie should have known that its 
histoiy is brief. 

From xiii. 15 and onward, evidences of the Elohist arc clearer 
and more numerous. But he has been handled very freely ; a 
later writer or writers mixing up their own matter with his, 
addii^, eliminating, or abridging. In xviii. 4-9, it is related 
that J^hua sent out three men from each of the seven tribes to 
survey the land and bring back the description in a book. Ac- 
cordingly the messengers passed through the territory still un- 
occupim, and ‘‘ described it by cities into seven parts in a book.” 
Here a geographical document is said to have been used. That 
it was exactly of the nature and extent which the descriptions 
of the territories allotted to the tribes in the present b^k of 
J^hua point out, is quite improbable. The Elohim-dooument 
did not contain all that was in it, as the notices of tbe catalogue 


^ Xeil, Commentar tteber das Buch Josua, Emleitung, p. xxTiii. et aeqq. 
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became vague and scanty from Issachar (xix. 23) ; and in regard 
to both &bulun and Issachar, the borders are reckoned ac» 
cording to cities whose situation can be determined but imper« 
fectlj. In 1 Chron. iv. 28-30 is a list of the places belonging 
to Simeon not taken from that in Joshua xix. 1, etc. The same 
remark applies to the list of the Levitical cities in 1 Chron. vL 
39-66, compared with Joshua xxi. There were different copies 
of the original document, some older, others younger, presenting 
varieties. None perhaps preserved the exact primitive descrip- 
tion. We know that some cities are not mentioned — gr. 
Bethlehem is wanting in xv. 33-35. But we need hot dwell 
on the point, because the compiler of the book drew mainly 
from the list incorporated into the Elohim-document. Chap, 
xiv. 6-15, is a Deuteronomistic insertion. 

Does the Jehovah- document appear in the book ? According 
to Stahelin the Jehovist was the compiler of the whole, who, 
incorporating his materials with the Elohim-document and 
working upon it, produced what is now called the book of 
Joshua/ It cannot be denied that there is considerable resem- 
blance between the Jehovist and Deuteronomist ; but that they 
are identical cannot be shewn. Enough of difference exists 
between them to prove, that the one was posterior to the other. 
Yet we may readily discover traces of the Jehovist in addition 
to the Elohist in the book. The twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
chapters bear the plainest marks of the Jehovist, except the 
concluding verses of the last. Nor is he absent from other 
places, as from the twenty -first chapter, though the Elohist is 
chiefly in it. In chaps, v. 13-vi. 1, he also appears, and in xiv. 
6 - 11 . 

To these observations it may be added, that in the historical 
sections wo find ihe officers and judges on every important oc- 
casion, who fonned a land of aristocracy, and haa attained to the 
dignity they enjoyed by their personal qualities. This political 
arrangement is a part of the later legislation contained in the 
Pentateuch. The earliest legislation, as found in the Elohist, 
speaks of /leads of houses^ of fathers, and elders, i.e., the first-born 
of the family. But the Jehovist and Deuteronomist recognise 
official persons who attained to their pre-eminence by choice. 
They speak of Shoierim as well as Shophtim. As the kingly 
power increased, the heads of the tribes, who in the origSaX 
constitution under Moses and Joshua possessed large executive 
power, being in great measure irresponsible ruleis, were pucdied 
mto the back ground ; and the Shoterim and Shophtim became 
prominent. The latter were foreign to the time of Moses and 


> Kritische Untersuohungen, u. b. w. p. 94 et seqq. 
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Joshua ; under both of whom the Hebrew constitution was the 
same. In consequence of the Elohim-document, the book speaks 
of the headB of the fathers of the iribea (xiv. 1 ; xxi. 1), who are 
also termed princes (xvii. 4 ; xxii. 14, 32) ; but this is incon- 
sistent with other parts not Eloliistic; although it corresponds 
to the circumstances of the people in the time of Joshua himself. 

If then traces of the Deuteronomist, Elohist, and Jehovist 
are visible in the work, how did it receive its present shape P 
Did the Deuteronomist compose it, or was he in a manner the 
redactor ? The book existed in substance before the Deutero- 
nomist as a part of the combined Elohistic and Jehovistic 
documents. We have already seen that the Elohim-document 
reached down to the taking possession of the land of promise. 
To it belonged the account of burjdng Joseph’s bones in Pales- 
tine (Josh, xxiv, 32). We believe that the redactor had acted 
very freely with the part of the narrative following Moses’s 
death. Certainly both were united by him before the time of 
the Deuteronomist, who took and employed the existing account 
in his own manner, inserting pieces here and there, and acting 
independently according to his custom. He was therefore the 
final redactor of the present work rather than its author, the 
greater part existing before his time. It is true that strong 
marks of his manner and style apjK^ar, especially in the first 
part ; but not so much in the substance as the expression. 

Knobel treats the composition of Joshua in the same way as 
that of the preceding books. Beside.s the Elohist he finds 
copious traces of the documents he calls the llighthook and 
War-hooky and but a few fragments of the Jehovist and I)ou- 
teronomist. The last two, however, nearly disappear as authors 
beneath his critical procedure. Webelievc that most of what 
ia assigned to the War-l>ook belongs to the Jehovist; while the 
greater portion of his hook of Janhar is the junior Elohist’s, 
worked up by the Jehovist with his own document. Knobel 
has unwarrantably robbed the Deuteronomist of his due, as he 
has done to the Jehovist. As the Deuteronomist had the com- 
bined Elohist and Jehovist before him, and stood nearer the 
latter in time, he resembled him the more, lleferencca in places 
of Joshua to the first four books of the Pentateuch ore natural 
only because the former is a continuation of the latter — such as 
Josn. xxiii. 13 and Num. xxxiii. 55 ; Josh. ii. 9 and Ex. xxiii. 
27. The remark that Joshua was divinely approfved in the sight 
of Israel (Josh. iii. 7 ; iv. 14, 24) reminds tlie reader of Ex, 
xiv. 31, with which also may be compared Num. xvi. 28. Josh, 
iv. 13, 16 refers to Ex. xv. 8; Josh. iii. 6 to Ex. xix. 11. Josh. 
V. 15 alludes to Ex. iii. 5, and Josh. xiv. 6-11 to Num. xiii., xiv. 
Joshua is termed Moses’s i. 1, as iu Ex, xxiv. 13. Josh 
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iv* 6, 7, 21 reminds of Ex. xiiL 14. Josh. v. 1 speaks of the 
Canaanites by the sea, which expression occurs only in Num. 
xiii. 29. Josh. v. 13 alludes to Num. xxii. 23. Josh. vii. 9 
resembles Num. xiv. 13, etc. Josh. x. 21 may be compared 
with Ex. xi. 7 ; Josh. x. 8 with Num. xxi. 34 ; Josh. ix. 10 
with Num. xxi. 21, 33, etc. Josh. xi. 20 may be compared 
with Ex. ix. 12. Shinar in Josh. vii. 21, occurs only in Gen. 
X. 10, xi. 2, etc., xiv. Compare too Josh. xxiv. 12 with Ex. 
xxiii. 28. Such are the principal correspondences between the 
writer of Joshua and Jehovistic sections in the first four books 
of the Pentateuch. 

We meet of course with the same kind of correnpondencea be- 
tween the ^mte^ of Joshua and the Elohists, older and junior. 
Thus the rare expression equipped Josh. i. 14 ; iv. 12, 

occurs in Ex. xiii. 18. 

After such general agreement of language in the book before 
us with the l^enta touch, esjx?cially ^^dth the Jehovist, the ex- 
pressions and forms of words which are said to be peculiar 
cannot render a different time and author probable any farther 
than they shew tlie Deuteronoraist to be later than the Elohist 
and Jehovist, the writer of Deuteronomy and redactor of 
Joshua possessing the documents that constitute the body of the 
first four books, and using their succeeding parts as a literary 
man might Ik? 8upix)sed to do. It is incorrect to say, that the 
book of Joshua is distinguished from the Pentateuch by a 

S jculiar phraseology. It should be properly compared with 
euteronomy, next with the Jehovist, and lastly with the 
Elohist ; the resemblance becoming fainter the farther we recede 
from the age of the Deuteronomist himself, unless there be a 
counteracting element. Every critic will expect to find a few 
expressions and word-forms unknown to the Pentateuch and 
peculiar to the book of Joshua itself; but not so many as to 
detract materially from tliat general likeness which cannot be 
denied. The following have been pointed out as unknown 
to the Pentateuch ; the orthography of twenty-six 

times, instead of eleven times in the Pentateuch ; 
or iiy Josh. xiii. 12, 21, 27, 30, 31 instead of "D or 

S? Num. xxxii. 33; Deut. iii. 4, 10, 13. KIHp Josh, 

xxiv. 19 for KJp Ex. xx. 5 ; xxiv. 14 ; Deut. iv. 24 ; v. 9 ; 
VI. 15 ; ii. 19, for 12 Lev. xx. 9, 11-13, 16. 

iU. ll, 13 ; treasure of the house of Jehomh^ vi. 
19, 24 ; the heart melted and there teas no more spirit in one^ ii. 11; 
v. 1 ; the heart melted and became as watery vii. 5,^ On the other 

' Soe KeU'a Commentar, Einleit., pp. xxvii., xxviii. ; and Einldtung, p. 144 . 
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hand, archaisms belonging to the Pentateuch are said to be 
wanting in Joshua, because they had disappeared in the progress 

of the language. Thus Min for M\n, for H^n are not 
found. It is a remarkable idiom of the Pentateuch that MIH 
is of the common gender. It is not however peculiar to those 
books ; for it also occurs in 1 Kings xvii. 15 ; Job xxxi. 11 ; Is. 
XXX. 33, where it is wrongly pointed and should be MIH The 
Pentateuch has the feminine M'H as well as MIH, shewing that 
even then Kin was going out of use as a feminine. Hence the 
absence of it in Joshua proves nothing. The pronominal form 

can scarcely be called an archaism. It occurs in the 
Pentateuch alone ; but ^K is also found in 1 Chron. xx. 8. 

IV. Date. — Very few notices directly bearing on the date of 
the book are found in itself. We rely on the contents and 
colouring for the date assigned. This is so pressingly felt by 
Herzfeld,^ that although attributing the composition of the 
work to Samuel, he considers the Levitical and Deuteronomistic 
matter in it as the addition of a redactor in the time of the 
exile — a hypothesis both arbitrary and clumsy. 

Ha\dng already determined the time of the Deuteronomist, 
viz., the reign of Manassch, the time of the book before us is of 
course the same. Of later diction there are various evidences in 
the work ; though there are no such chaldaisms as would refer it 
to the time of the captivity. Thus *ni3i7 v. 11, 12, a word 

occurring no where else, belongs to the later Hebrew. So also 

xxii. 8, which is found in 2 Chron. i. 11, and Eccles. v. 
18 ; vi. 2. DpniK for DSHK Josh, xxiii. 15 ; Ezek. xxiii. 46, 
etc. ^niK for ^HK Josh. xiv. 12 ; xxii. 19, the latter characte- 
rising the age of Jeremiah and contemjK)rary writers (comp. 
2 Sam. xxiv. 24). The last two are called archaisms by 
Ilaverick and Keil, udthout the slighest authority. VOpH Josh, 
xiv. 8 is an Aramaean form, not an archaism, as Keil asserts. 
Both Gesenius and Ewald call it Aramaean, and not the earliest 
form retained by the Chaldee.* The use of the article as a 
relative pronoun with verbs, n^presenting either the subject or 
the object is also a mark of the later age of Hebrew, Josh. x. 24 ; 
1 Chron. xxix. 17 ; xxvi. 28 ; 2 Chron. xxix. 36 ; Ezra viii. 25 ; 
X. 14, 17. This has no parallel in Genesis, as Keil asserts* 
cpioting xviii. 21, 23, etc. because the article in all stages of the 
language was employed with a participle, and the examples 

' Ge6chicht« Voiko Israel, rol. i. p. 2S7. 

* Oe^n. Ijchr^ebaudc, p, 432 ; Kirald, Lehrbttch der Hebraischen Spraclie. p. 276, 
nftb edition, i Einlcitmig, p. 160. 
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adduced are of participles^ which is aside from the point. It 
was from the use of the article as a relative before participles 
that its employment for the same purpose with verbs, was derived. 

to conduct a thing prosperously^ Josh. i. 7, 8 ; 2 Kings 

xviii. 7 ; Jer. x. 21 ; Prov. xvii. 8. In x. 21, the proverb “ no 
dog moved his tongue against Israel (B!x. xi. 7) occurs in an 

abbreviated form, without dog, shewing a later time ; for 
proverbs are abridged in the course of use. Let us now see 
whether any thing in the book is opposed to the date already 
established. 

In XV. 63 we read : As for the Jebusites the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the children of Judah could not drive them out : but 
the Jebusites dwell with the children of Judah at Jerusalem unto 
this day.” On comparing these w'ords with 2 Sam. v. 6-9, where 
it is related that David took from the Jebusites the strong hold 
of Zion, it has been inferred that the book was written before 
David’s seventh year. It is clear that some one before David 
speaks in Josh. xv. 63 ; but this shews nothing more than that 
another document was used there. In xvi. 10 the Canaanites are 
said to have still dwelt in Gezer, a town which was destroyed in 
Solomon’s reign (1 Kings ix. 16). Here again the passage haa 
reference only to the age of a certain document, not to the age of 
the compiler of Joshua. It has also betm supposed, from ix. 27, 
that the place for the temple was not yet chosen, as it was in 
David’s reign, Ikh’uusc of the words, “ in the place which He (Je- 
hovah) should ehoosi>,” But the connexion shews that the time 
of Joshua regulates the nature of the w ords, not that of the wrriter 
of the book. In the days of Joshua the place for God’s house 
was still to be chosen. This w^as not so in the time of the 
writer himself, as w^e gather iVom another place where his 
stand -point in Joshua’s day is ignored, ^’iz., xxi. 9-19. Here 
all the cities belonging to the priestly division of Kohath’s 
family are in the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Simeon. 
Surely this implies that the centre of religious worship was 
then at Jerusalem, w here the priests could attend conveniently 
as their duties demanded. Suen distribution, before the temple 
was erected at Jerusalem, is inconceivable. Why have the 
family of Kohath no cities ui Ephraim, in which the tabernacle 
stood when Joshua was alive? Why are they confined to 
the two or throe tribes nearest to Jerusalem? To this no 
answer can be given by such as supjK)se the distribution in 
question to have taken place in the time of Joshua, or before 
the temple was built. It evidently presupposes the services of 
religion to be at Jerusalem ; after Judah and Benjamin had be- 
come an independent kingdom. Those who think that the 
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Ahnigltty interfered in this matter because the lot was used, will 
of course explain the arran^ment as having been made under 
His immediate direction, with a distinct reference to future cir- 
cumstances. But the Omniscient one has established general 
laws, with which he docs not interfere on any occasion which 
the superstitious feeling of his creatures may wish. It has been 
thought by some critics that the quotation from tlie book of 
Jashar points to a period after David (x. 13 compared with 
2 Sam. i. 18). AVe miLst acknowledge, liowever, that this argu- 
ment is very imceHain ; for tlic colleetion of songs of which that 
anthology consisted may have existed in part before David 
inserted in it his elegy on Saul and Jonathan. Nor can we rely 
on the fact of the apj)ellations Jerusalem (x. 1) and mountains of 
Israel (xi. 10, 21) first apjx'aring in David’s day. The language 
in vi. 20 where Joshua pronounces a curse on him who should 
rebuild Jericho, corrcs])onds to the time of Ahab, f.r., 923 b.c. 
Hiel the Bethel it e built Jericho in the reign of that king ; and 
two sons of his died in consequence of the curse. So it is related 
in 1 Kings xvi, 34. The accidental deatli of two sons reminded 
the writer of the Kings of an old tradition respecting Joshua’s 
cursing the rebuikler of Jericho ; whence a projdiecy was put 
into the mouth of Israel’s captain. The proplietic curse was 
subsequent to the death of Iliel’s offspring. 

After this discussion it is scarcely necessary to shew that 
Joshua himself did not write the book. The following argu- 
ments refute that notion : — 

1. The phrase to this day (iv. 9; v. 9; vi. 25 ; vii. 26 ; viii. 

28, etc. ; ix. 27 ; xiii. 13 ; xiv. 14 ; xv. 63 ; xvi. 10, and xxii. 
3, 17 ; xxiii. 8, 9j proves that the book did not appear contem- 
poraneously with the occurrences described. Some interval of 
time is implied in it, probably not less than thirty years. It 
is not in opposition to this that Bahab is said to dwell in Israel 
^‘even unto this day” (vi. 25), because the Jehovist used older 
documents. It is true that we find the first person plural we iu 
chap. v. 1 ; but the reading of the kri is they^ and is confirmed 
by the LXX. and A’^ulgate, the Targum of Jonathan, the Syriac 
and Arabic, and thirty-seven MSS. the original reading 

became by some mistake in course of time. Us in v. 6 

must have arisen in the same manner. Various MSS. of Ken- 
nicott and De Ilossi, with the Syriac and Arabic, read Dn*? 
instead of ^3^, 

2. Some transactions recorded in the work occurred after 
Joshua’s death. Thus the taking of Hebron by Caleb, and of 
Debir or Kiijath-sepher by Otbniel (xv. 13-17) was subsequent 
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to that event (comp. Judg. i. 9-13). Leshem also was taken 
the Danites (xix. 47) after the decease of Joshua. 

Uow long after Joshua the work appeared may be inferred 
from its composition and style. It could not have been written 
soon after by one of the elders who survived Joshua, as Keil 
assumes,^ for the places on which he relies for confirmation do 
not bear him out. The first person plural ice in v. 1, 6, does 
not prove that the writer was one of the Israelites that crossed 
the Jordan with Joshua, as has been already stated ; neither does 
vi. 25 imply that Rahab was still alive when the l>ook was 
written. If there were nothing else, the account of the two 
monuments in chapter iv., and the narrative of Ai’s capture 
suffice to prove a very considerable space of time between the 
occurrence of the events and the composition of the book, during 
which traditional elements became incorporated with the history. 
The monument consisting of twelve stones set up by Joshua in 
the middle of Jordan, where they could not be seen for the 
stream ; and the similar memorial of passing the Jordan erected 
at Gilgal, appear to have arisen out of one and the same in the 
progress of oral transmission, especially as it is said the stones in 
the river remained unto thin day (iv. 9). There is also an indis- 
tinctness as well as obscurity in tlie whole narrative that points 
to a much later period, especially in the eleventh verse compared 
with 15-18 verses of the same chapter; for the former reads, 
“And it came to pass when all the people were clean passed 
over, that the ark of the Lord passed over, and the priests, in 
the presence of the people while the latter apparently resumes 
the narrative at a prior point, “And the Lord spake unto 
Joshua, saying, Command the priests that bear the ark of the 
testimony, that they come up out of Jordan,” etc. As to the 
capture of Ai, two accounts have been mixed up together, so 
that two ambuscades appear consisting of 30,000 and 5,000 
men respectively ; the latter being the true number of the only 
ambuscade that was. And the etymology • of Gilgal (v. 9) 
likewise disproves any composition of the book near to Joshua's 
time ; for it is Jehovistic and incorrect. The word means circle^ 
districty without reference to the Israelites being reproached by 
the Egyptians on account of the rite of circumcision. It is 
superfluous at the present day to argue that, as Joshua is said to 
have written an account of the transactions “ in the book of the 
law of God,” «>., the words ho had then uttered and the cove- 
nant into which the people had entered, (xxiv. 2G), he who did 
so would also record the events in which he had performed a 
leading part. The Douteronomist follows the same method in 


^ Einleitung, p. Idl. 


^ See Bleeks Einleitong, p. 813 et seqq. 
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Joshua as in BeutaronomT, he represents Joshua as ¥>riting ; 

as he had set fortibi Moses as writing the body of laws in 
Deuteronomy. 

V. Historical character and credibility. — The historical 
character and credibility of the book can be properly judged 
only by the nature of its contents. That Joshua led the Israel- 
ites into the promised land after the death of Moses ; that he 
conquered a great part of the territory belonging to the Ca- 
naanites, and distributed it among tlie various tribes ; that the 
tabernacle was set up at Gilgal and Shiloh ; and that there were 
two distributions of territory, the former of the conquered parts 
in the southern half of Palestine, and the second of other ter- 
ritory, cannot bo disbelieved. The events recorded in the book 
must have taken place. Whether they always happened in the 
manner described is another question. The traditional and 
mythical are perceptible. lienee we consider the contents un- 
historical in part. This is exemplified in the method by which 
it is said the people crossed the Jordan. As the feet of the 
priests that bare the ark were dip}K*d in the water, the flood 
divided, so that there was dry ground in tlie midst of the river 
on which the priests stood, till all the people had passed over 
dryshod. As soon as the soles of the priests' feet touched the 
dry land on the brink of the river, the waters returned to their 
former place and overflowed all their banks as before. Here a 
miracle is made out of a natural event ; for an array could pass 
over the fords of Jordan without much difiiculty, apart from 
any marvellous interference of Jehovah. David's and Absalom's 
troops crossed it, as we read in 2 Sura, xvii., xix, where neither 
diflRculty nor miracle is hinted at. So also Judas Maccabeus 
crossed it. The description has been moulded after the crossing 
of the Red Sea. The priestly element is prominent in it ; for it is 
the presence of the ark and the priests which divides the flood. 
It will bo obseiwed too, that there w'ore tw*(?lve stones set up 
by Joshua in the middle of the river, in addition to the twelve 
which were to be erected at Gilgiil for a lufrauraent. According 
to the w'ords (iv. 8), these other stones were placed in the bed of 
the river while the tw^elve men sele^ded from the trilxjs were 
carrying the first tw’clve out of the river, and while the priests 
were still standing in it (verse 10). The object of this second 
memorial is to magnify the priestly miracle ; for it is said that 
the latter twelve stones were erected ** in the place where the 
feet of the priests which bare the ark of the covenant stood." 
It is even stated that they remainc*d there unto this day." 
Well might Horsley ask, For what purpose W'cre the stones 
erected where they would be invisible ; and by what moans were 
they secured against the impetuosity of the stream?" and 
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the ninth verse as an interpolation^ which is most nn*- 
critical.^ The whole description of the passage across the Jor- 
dan is imhistorical and Icgendaiy. All that is certain is, that 
the people under Joshua^s leadership forded the Jordan^ as 
David's troops afterwards did. The mode in which the city of 
Jericho was taken by the Israelites is a legend dressed out in 
the same miraculous way, and represented as the immediate 
effect of Jehovah's interference. Seven trumpets were blown 
(though the law prescribes but two) because the writer represents 
the citv as compassed about seven days, and seven times on the 
seventh day. “ And it came to pass at the seventh time, when 
the priests blew with the trumpets, Joshua said unto, the people, 

Shout ! for the Lord hath given you the city And it 

came to pass when the people heard the sound of the trumpet, 
and the people shouted with a great shout, that the wall fell 
down flat, so that the people went up into the city, every man 
straight before him, and they took the city " (vi. 16, 20). We 
are not infonned in wliat way the Israelites really stormed the 
city ; but it was probably in their usual mode — viz., by enclosing 
the oneni}' or their fortifications in a circle, and then pulling 
down upon them their own buildings. One thing is ver)^ likely 
viz., that a large army like that of Israel would have bwn able 
to take Jericho without a miracle; since Orientid fortifications 
are by no means strong or impregnable. 

In denying the miraculous in these cases, we neither question 
nor d(*ny ihe jwssihilify of miracle. But there is an economy 
in miracles to which expositoi's should attend. History abund- 
antly shews how prone alter ages are to magnify the exploits of 
their ancestors. 

As in the Pentateuch so in Joshua we find Jehovah speaking 
dirctHly to man, and interlcring in the events that hapjien. He 
discomfits the Amorites and slays them writh a great slaughter 
at Gibcon, chasing them along the way to Beth-horon, and 
casting do\ra great stones from heaven upon them ; so that more 
were killed in that way than by the sword of Israel (x. 10, etc.). 
He also directs the lot to fall upon Achan, as we read in the 
seventh chapter ; and sends ihe prince of the angels to fight for 
Israel (v. 13-15). Such mythology must not be taken for 
literal history, as some have assumed it to be. The later priestly 
spirit has been already noticed in connection \^dth the Jordan 
passage and the conquest of Jericho; and etjTuologising, like 
the Jehovist's, is exemplified in the names Gilgal and Achor 
(v. 9, vii. 26). 

VI. Standing still of the sun and moon. — ^T he standing 
' BibHcal Criticism, toI. i. p. 249 et seqq, ed. 1820. 
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8^ of the stm and moon at Joshua's command is a poetical 
hyperbole, originally inserted in the book of Jashar. As the 
pa^ge exhibiting it is much debated, we shall glance at the 
yanous views that have been entertain^ respecting it. But it 
IS necessary to quote it at length. 

‘‘Then spake Joshua to the Lord in the day when the Lord 
ddivered up the Amorites before the children of Israel, and he 
said in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still iqion Gibeon, 
and thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And the sun stood 
still, and the nKK)ii stayed, until the j>eoplo had avenged them- 
selves upon their enemies. Is not this written in the book of 
Jasher ? 8o the sim stcxxl still in the midst of heaven, and 
hasted not to g<> down about a whole day. And there was no 
day like that before it or alter it, that the Lord hearkened unto 
the voice ol a man : for the Lonl Ibught for Israel. And 
Joshua returned and all Israel with him, unto the camp, to 

(X. l*>.lo). 

Ihe first jx>int to be examiiuHl is, how far the citation from 
the book of Jashar extends. All must admit that the words of 
that poetical anthology are found in — 

Sun, stand thou >tiU upon Oibton, 

And thou, moon, in tho \ alloy of Ajalon. 

Ami thf sun ^t^MH^ still 

Ami tlu* moon >tayt d 

Till till* jMoplf had avonjred tht'ni8<'lvc‘« 

rp<»n their t iuniics. 

But it is not easy to say whether the (| notation extends farther 
than this and includes the fullowina: : — 

D 

So the sun stood still 
In the midst of heaven 
And luuited not to go down 
About a whoh- dav. 

And tliere wa.*' no* day like that 
Ik tore it or after it. * 

1 hat the J.,ord hearken<*d 
I nto the \<»iet‘ of a man, 

I* or the I/ml fo ight for Isnul. 

And Joshua reh rued, 

And all Israel «ith him. 

Unto the canij» to Gilgal, 

The point is, wdiether the cpiestion of the historian, “ Is not 
this w'ritten in the book of Jasher,” temiinat<*s the quotation by 
stating w^hence it is taken ; or whether the citation dws not pro- 
ceed to the end of the fifteenth verse, after this innerted notice. 
The fifteenth verse creates great difficulty here in the way of 
such as find the termination of the poetical w^ords in the middle 
I^irteonth verse ; bcyaiise it is out of place till the forty- 
tnird verse, w'here indeed it is repeated. Hence it is inferred, 
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tliat it must have belong^ed to the book of Jashar. The author 
would scarcely repeat himself ; but on the supposition that the 
fifteenth verse was taken from the national anthology, he has 
merely borrowed from it at the forty-third verse. 

Another consideration urged on belialf of the longer quotation 
is the connexion between the sixteenth and eleventh verses. 
The former begins with and tfiey fled; the latter with 

and it came to pass as they fled. Some words of the 
fourteenth verse arc also repeated in the forty-second. 

These j)henoiDena make the assumed length of the quotation 
very probable. The strongest objection to the view in question 
is, that the statement of its being taken from the book of Jashar 
is thus made to stand in the middle of the passage quoted ; 
whereas similar formulas stand elsewhere at the beginning or 
end, as in Nuin. xxi. 14, 27, and frequcntl}^ in the books of 
Kings and Chronicles. But Ked* replies, that the ca.ses are not 
analogous ; for that the references to sources at the end of the 
biography of the kings of Israel are not appended to verbal 
extracts from documents ; and that the cited work in Num. xxi. 
14, 27, as well as in 2 Sam. i. 18, though named before the 
excoi’pts from it, is interwoven with the historical narrative 
itself. Another objection is, that part of the quotation is thus 
made to consist of prose ; for when it is granted that the second 
half of tlie thirteenth and the fourteenth verses are poeti- 
cal, the fifteenth verse still remains. But perhaps the book 
of Jashar contained some prose interwoven with its poetical 
pieces. 

On the whole, we arc inclined to believe that the quotation 
included verses 12- lo. Were it not for the fifteenth verse we 
should certainly suppose it to have tcmiinated in the middle of 
the thirteenth. But the difficulty of sup|>osing the fifteenth to 
have proceeded from the compiler himself is so great, as to 
enforce the assumption that it formed a part of the book of 
Jashar. For we cannot agree with Cahm, Masius, Lc Clerc, 
Ilgen, and others w’ho think the verse a later glossy appealing to 
the oldest MSS. of the Septuagint, the Alexandrian and Vatican, 
which want it ; since such evidence is insufllcient, only shewing 
that the translators, feeling the difficidty, chose to cut a knot 
which they could not mitie. Neither can we assent to Brusius, 
Cornelius a Lapide, Calmet, Buddeus, who render the verb began 
or purposed to rctumy as if Joshua w^as on the point of doing so 
but changed his intention on hearing that the five kings were 
concealed in the cave at Makkedah. If the language in verse 
forty-three denotes an actual return, surely it is arbitrary to 

^ Conunentar ueb«r das Buck Josua, p, 179, Bate. 
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rex4er it otherwise in the fifteenth verse, from which it is literally 
taken. 

After this preliminary discussion let us review the leading 
opinions respecting the occurrence described in the passage. 

1. The fathers, and most of the older theologians, took the 
words in their literal sense, believing that the sun stood still at 
Joshua^s command for an entire day. This view' is found in 
Jesus Siracides (xl^d. 4) who asks, ‘‘ was not one day as long as 
two ?*^ Josephus says, that f/ie day \ca% Unijihened^ in order that 
the night might not come on too soon and be an obstruction to 
the zeal of the Hebrews in pui-suing their enemies. Such a 
miracle as the stoppage of the sun is still probably upheld by the 
large mass of chnstians, who think they are on the side of faith 
in so doing. 

2. Others are inclined to hold, that the standing still of the 
sim was optical ; and that it was the etirth wliich stopped in its 
diurnal motion. So Mosheim and Lilienthal. 

3. Others have thought, that the miracle might he explained 
from natural eauses, by unusual atmosplieric pht'nomena supply- 
ing the place of the sun and moon after they had ceased to shine. 
In half poetical imagery this is represente<l as if the sun and 
moon themselves had continued al)ove the honzon longer than 
usual. There are various shades of this oj)inion, from that of 
Le Clerc, who assumed an unusual refraction of sunlight, or 
some other extraordinary' liglit w'hich presenUxl the appearance of 
the sun and moon, to Whiston’s parhc/iofi or mock-sun consisting 
of aerial phosphori. 

4. Others take the whole description to be figurative and 
poetical. 

This last view is preferred by tliose who arc averse to multiply 
needless miracles. It is es|x^cially recommendcHl by the fact, 
that the passage is quoted from a ixx?tical l)ook consisting of 
songs and lyrics. ^ hy then shoidd it be explained otherwise 
than in harmony with the work it is taken t'rom ? The bold 
language of Oriental jxx'try nec^ create no prejudice in favour 
of the literal and historical, because similar examples are not 
wanting. Thus the psalmist’s victory over the enemies of the 
theocracy is described under the figure of a great tempest 
accompanied with an earthquake. In the triumphal song of 
Deborah, ‘‘ the stars in their courses,” are said to have fought 
against Sisera (Judg. v. 20). Ilabakkuk says: ‘'The sun and 
moon stood still in tneir habitation : at the light of tliine anuws 
they went, and at the shining of thy glittering spear” (iii. 11). 
With such poetical analogies w'c arc justified in adopting the 
figurative and poetical acceptation of the passage, and ask 
fisher, if Joshua really performed the miracle of causing the 
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sun and moon to stand still, why is it nowhere else mentioned in 
the Bible P All the early miracles are repeatedly alluded to by 
psalmists and prophets, to shew forth the power and goodness of 
God. The passage through the Red Sea and the Jordan are 
referred to, though they were merely local and limited in their 
operation. But this most unusual miracle must have extended 
to the whole world. All the inhabitants of earth must have 
witnessed its effects. Why then is there not a word of allusion 
to it, when less miracles are often noticed ? And do we not 
read, ‘‘ there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses 

in all the %igns and tconders wliich the Lorff sent him to 

do*^ (Dent, xxxiv. 10, 11) ; which is scarcely correct if Joshua 
caused the sun to stand still? It is very remarkable that the 
writer of the epistle to the Hebrews in giving examples of the 
effects of faith in the Old Testament, passes this over, though 
he notices the falling of Jericho and the story of Ilahab — events 
connected with the history of Joshua, but certainly far less im- 
portant than the miracle of the sun standing still. We conclude 
therefore that the event was not interiDreted as a miracle by the 
Hebrews themselves in subsequent times. If the words are 
not from the author of the book/’ says Hengstenberg, ‘‘ then it 
is only a carnal love of wonder, which may be well set off 
against a (•arual di’oad of miracles, — or a carnal spirit of contra- 
diction running ])arallel to a carnal pliability towards the spirit 
of the times, and which is ever the more active, the more 
glaring the contrast, — that coidd here insist uix)n the strict and 
literal acceptation of the figurative mode of expression.^ The 
battle wtis raging at Gibeon, where Joshua’s words were uttered. 
The enemies of Israel were being smitten. The poet therefore 
makes Joshua express the wish that the sun may not go down, 
the day not come to an end, till he has utterly rout^ them. 
The \^dsh is fulfilled ; and the poet, in the same figurative strain, 
expresses it by saying that the defeat was so complete that the 
day seemed prolonged. If both sim and moon were visible at 
the same time when the poetically-clothed wish was expressed, 
as is most natural to suppose, the time of this remarkable word 
must have been in the forenoon of the day, when the sun was 
east or south-east from Gibeon, and the moon stood over the 
valley of Ajalon, near her sitting. 

VII. Tuk DKS'riuxTioN OF THK Canaamtes. — The right of 
the Israelites to Palestine has been justified on various grounds. 
Let us notice the chief of them. But it is needful to shew first 
the nature of that destruction which the Israelites were enjoined 
to carry out in relation to the inhabitants. Was it conditional 

' EvanpoliHcho Kirolionzi'itunj? lor Xovember 1832, Xo. 88; translated in tbe 
Amorican iiiblical Keposltpry i'or 1833, p. 726. 
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or absolute P Was it commanded the Hebrews only in cases of 
obstinacy and resistance P It has been said that peace was 
offered to aU the Canoanite cities, and only if the offer were 
rejected, should the inhabitants be destroyed. In proof of this 
Deut. XX. 10 is appealed to : “ When thou comest nigh unto a 
city to fight against it, then proclaim peace unto it. And it 
shall be, it* it make thee answer of peace, and OT)en imto thee, 
then it shall be that all the jieople that is found therein shall be 
tributaries unto thee, and they shall serve thee. And if it wiU 
make no peace w-ith tliee, but will make war against thee, then 
thou shalt besiege it,** etc. The fiftetuith vei'se however shews, 
that this language due's not refer to the Canaanites, but to foreign 
enemies : “ Thus shalt thou do unto all the cities tchich are very 
far ojf from thee, which are not of the cities of those nations.** 
Immediately after, tlie Canaanites are expressly excepted fi-om 
the operation of this leiiieut |)olicy. “ Ikit of the cities of these 
people which the Lord tliy God doth give thc'e tor an inherit- 
ance, thou shalt sjive alive nothing that breatheth, but thou 
shalt utterly destroy them — viz., the Amorites,** etc, (xx. 10, 
17). Another passage, adduced for same puq>ose, is Josh, 
xi. 19, 20, where, after the conquest of the country, W(' are told 
‘‘ tliat there was not a city that made peace with tlie cliildren of 
Israel, save thi' Ilivites tlie inhabitants of Gilx'on ; all other 
they took in battle. For it was of the Lord to harden their 
hearts, that they should come against Israel in battle, that he 
might de.stroy them utterly, and that they niiglit have no favour, 
but that he might destroy them,’* etc. This passage, it is as- 
serted, implies that the Canaanites might have had |>eace, had 
they thought it projier to accept the proposcKi tenns. To this 
Hengstenberg well replies, that even gninting the preservation 
of the Canaanites in the e\'ent of their submission to have been 
legitimate according to the passage, it will not avail ; because the 
passage itself teaches that God had so ordered that such an 
event neither should nor could happen. A condition whose ful- 
filment is made impossible by him who ajqxiintcd it is a non- 
entity.^ If the Israelites spared the Gibeonites because the 
latter sought for peace, that is no reason for concluding that 
they acted according to the command of Moses: the nature 
of the command must not ]>e determined merely by their con- 
duct in obeying it, since their obedience may have been im- 
perfect. Besides, why did the Gibeonites resort to an artifice in 
order to obtain what was accessible to all the Canaanites P We 
cannot, with Le Clerc, think that they did what was unneces- 
sary on account of groundless apprehensions ; because the narra- 


^ Authentie dos Peatateaches, toI. ii. p. 474. 
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tive shews that Joshua and the princes of the congregation were 
blamable in sparing the lives of the Gibeonites. The preserva- 
tion of Rahab was a peculiar and exceptional case, as was also 
that of a fiimily at Bethel (Judg. i. 25) ; whence nothing can be 
inferred in favour of the view proposed. With such clear pas- 
sages before us as Ex. xxiii. 32, 33 ; xxxiv. 12, 13 ; Deut. vii. 
1-5 ; XX. 15-18, we caimot doubt that total extermination is 
enjoined, without covenant, contract, or mercy. Thou shalt 
smite them and utterly destroy them ; thou shalt make no 
covenant with them, nor shew mercy unto them.’' 

Having shewn that tlie extermination enjoined upon the 
Israelites was absolute and unconditional, we proceed to review 
various attempts which have been made to justify such war of 
destruction. What right had the descendants of Israel to root 
out the Canaaniles and take ix).sses.sion of their countrj^P 

1. Michaclis thinks, tliat tlie Israelites who dwelt in the land 
from time immemorial had never surrendered their rights to it, 
and only demanded it back from the Canaanites as imlawful 
possessors. The PlieniciaiiH wore not the original occupiers of 
the land, but gradually extended their traffic into it. At last 
they spread over the country, and succeeded in expelling the 
old inhabitants, the nomad Ilebrews. When the Israelites had 
been some time in Kgyj)!, these Canaanites had appropriated the 
entire country. That the former intended to return thither at 
some future time was generally kno^m, even in Egypt. ^ 

This view rests on a false foundation. The Canaanites were 
in the land before Abraham ; and it is a mere assumption that 
they invaded what was the possession of the progenitors of the 
Israelites. llengstenbcrg • lias refuted the notion that the 
Phenicians or Caiuianites originally resided, eitlier near the Red 
Sea as Michaclis thinks, or in any other place than the territorj^ 
W'hcre the earliest record locates tliem at the time Abraham 
immigrated from Chaldea. 

Ewald modified this view so far as to say, that though the 
Canaanites had got possession of Palestine as its original inha- 
bitants, they had not occupied the whole. The pasture lands 
lay open to those who wished to appropriate them, which was 
done by the ancestors of the Israelites. But during the sojourn 
in Egypt the Canaanites unjustly occupied these pastures ; and 
when the returning Hebrews asserted their rights, the Canaan- 
ites would not acknowledge them. Ilenco the Israelites took 
possession of the country, partly in ^drtue of their ancient 
possession of some of it, ana partly by conquest.^ The same 

* CommontaricB on tho laws of Mt)ses, vol. i. p. 153, Art. xxxi. 

* Do rebus T}Tioruiii, etc., p. 93 ot seqq. Sec also Authentie des Pentateuohes, 

Tol. ii. p. 479. 5 Die Uomposition der Genesis, p. 276 et seqq. 
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distingxiiahod critic has somewhat modified this view — at least 
in the way of stating it — ^in his historj' of the Hebrew people, 
without however any material change.^ It is contradicted by 
the description given of the early patriarchs, w'ho are called 
strangers, and possess no landed property. It is also oj^posed by 
the minute account of Abraham's purchase of a burial-grouna 
from the sons of Ileth. What ne<^ to purchase this place, if 
the pasture lands were the pro|KTty of the Hebrews ? Why too 
should Jacob piufhase a field from the Sheeheniites ? 

2, Hess, following Faber, wislies us to go back to the state of 
the world at that time, and the ideas of right and wrong then 
prevalent. Tlic right of |H)ssession was l)y no means so de* 
finite, in relation to certain kinds of jinijKTty, as it is now. 
The mcam and tuum held good cliicdly resjjccling moA'ablo 
articles, such as cattle and houstdiold furniture. Hut lands 
were not culled or consideretl as pr<»}H'rty. Right of possc^s- 
sion dejicndod merely on }x)wer. Am>rding to this tlu*or)% to 
deprive one of his movable gcKKls witlumt a go<Kl reasem W'us 
unjust ; but to encroach on iieighls airing tracts wits imt unjust, 
even though force weiu employed, provided no definite treaty 
cxistetl fixing the exact tmim and tuum. Thus tlie Israelites 
had the same rigid to (’aiiaan as the original posseas<»rs them- 
selves. Tliey had a right to aiiv count rv thev wisluKl to take. 

We cannot sufficiently n'probatt* such loose notions of 
morality. If the ideas of the age resiKsilng pri>jHTty w^en; 
such as arc here repres<nit<.Hl ; doc^s tluit justify the right of 
the Isnielites to Canaan ? If the Israelitt*^ thought .so, is their 
idea of rigid and wrong in the midt(*r th<‘ crit<Tion for us*r* 
But indeed the pureliast* of projierty by llu^ patriartlis refutes 
the h>"}X)thesis. lliey declare thems<*lv(‘s to stnuigers in the 
land, and by purchase re<*ognisc tlu‘ rights of the (.'unaanites to 
the soil. What rcuson,’' asks IIc‘ngstenlHTg, uaxst |x^rtinently, 
“ for distinguishing the relations of whole nations to one another 
in this respect from those of individuals ^ If in the latter ease*, 
he wdio fonubly takes jMiss(*ssion of another man's pro|x»rty, 
without noticing whether he has formally recogni.stsl it as his 
or not, is called a robW and a lhit»f, — why not in tho 
fonner instance ? What reason is th(T«* for distinguishing in 
the case of nations, Ix^tween niovalde and fix<*(l pro{>eriy ? 
^loreover the tririal rcasrm, that in the fonner there w^as tho 
labour of acquisition is not ajiplieable here. For the Canaanites 
had really applied themselves most iudustriously to the improve- 
ment of the seiil, wdiich, more than many others, as its present 
state sufficiently indicates, required culture to make it what the 


^ Gmhichte d. y. Israel, vol. ii. pp. 310, 311, second edition* 
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Scriptures it once was, ^ a land flowing with milk and 

honey. ' It is founded in the arrangements of Proyidence, of 
whicn the recognition is implanted in the human breast, that 
every land, in short everytliing which hitherto has had no 
owner, becomes the lawful property of a nation from the in- 
stant possession is taken. From tnat moment it is to be re- 
garded as a gift of divine Providence, so that whoever seeks 
to deprive them of it fights against God.” ^ 

3. Hengstenbi'rg, following the general view of the church 
from the time of Augustine, thinks that the Israelites had no 
human ri^ht to Palestine, but that tlieir right rested wholly on 
the gift ot God. Xo injustice was done by this to the Ganaanites, 
who by their great wickedness had rendered themselves un- 
worthy to be possessors of the land any longer; God having 
given it to them conditionally, as in the case of all other nations. 
The Israelite's were sent against them as ministers of the divine 
justice ; so that their destruction differecl only in form from that 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. God’s giving Canaan to the Israelites 
was at onec* an act of grace and justice.*^ 

The critic then adduces Gen. xii. 7 ; xiii. 14-17, to shew that 
the of*(*u])ation oi‘ (’anaan by the Israelites is described as a free 
gift excluding all human right. He also quotes in favour of 
the id('a tliat sa(‘h eoinjuest is an act of G(Krs justice against the 
Caiiaanites, the })asHiige in Gen. xv. 13- H), where the words 
occur, ** But in the I'ourtli generation they shall come hither 
ag*iin : for ihe iniquifff of the Atmriiis is not yet from 

whieli it is iiderred, that tlie filling up of iniquity would justify 
the divine act — an act tliat would have been unjust under ex- 
isting eir(‘iimstanc<‘s. 

Anotlter proof that the conquest of Canaan was an act of the 
divine justice against the Canaanites is found by the critic in 
the fa4‘t, that tlie condm't of the Israelites towards the Canaau- 
ites is always designated by the word CDJl showing that the war 
of extermination had for its liighest ohjtH't the vindication of 
the divine glory wliich had Ix'en dishonouriHl by the Canaanites. 

A thinl j)r(>of is contained in the passages where God declares 
to the new inhahitanls of the land, that their apostasy from 
Him would deprive them of its jx>ssession ; such as Lev. xviii. 
24, 2S ; Dent, xii, 2^^-31 ; xxviii. (53, (54. 

Notwithstanding all the labour bestowtHl by the learned writer 
on this point, we find dissatisfied with his reasoning. It is 
imsound on the following grounds. In common with many 
others, Hengstenberg has mistaken the true character of the 
Biblo-lauguage. When God is said to promise the land of 

^ AuthoDtic dcs Pentateuebes, vol. u. pp. 489, 490. • Ibid, p. 491 st eaqq. 
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Canaaa to the Israelites, it is the spontaneous consciousness of 
the writer and his nation that speaks. The consciousness of tto 
divine belonging to each successive age is reflected in the senti- 
ments uttered; their highest ideas of morality, gmidness, and 
^tice are mirrored forth in the form of direct reference to the 
Supreme God, and as emanating from him. This has been 
ah^ady explained at length. By not apprehending the religious 
pragmatism of the Biblical writers, in rirtue of which every- 
thing is referred to God as its immediate author — a piugmatism 
whi<3i, overleaping sec'ondary causes, attributes works and words 
directly to the great Ruler of all that resulttni from the ordinary 
course of Ilis providence according to the laws he has established 
— critics have been comixdlod to resort to ingi'iiious a{x>logio8 in 
their attempk'd solution of 8c*ripture diflleulties like the present. 
IMicn therefore Palestine is spoken of as a gift to the Israelites, 
to which they had no claim on the score of their own merit, or 
when the wickedness of the Canaanites is allowcnl to arrive at 
such a height as that it Ix^comCvS a righti‘<>us tiling in Jehovah 
to destroy them, we see in such representations the moral and 
religious consciousness of the age at which lh(‘ writers lived. 
So far it was right and true ; for Palestine was the gift of (lod to 
the Israelites in establishing a thetxnicv acemding to His jmr- 
posc. A perfect morality is not nrcrssarily set forth ; indtHxl 
according to the gradual discipline of nations it were unphiloso- 
phical to look for it prior to a certain {XTicKl. Had tlu' purest 
ideas of G(kI and his righU‘Ous administration existfMl theHy the 
Xew Testament nf)l have Ixen written, Iwcause tlie highest 
religious culture would have Ixen uln^ady attaine d. The writer's 
through whom God spake* in that they were e'ldighteiied by 
His Spirit aex’ording to thear circumstances anel idiosyncrasy, 
did not set forth those ah.seJutc ideas of moral reclituele whierh 
admit of no farther development ; neilher did tlu'v always jHiur- 
tray the divine Being in His jnire'st aspect. H(‘ncc they pre- 
sented no absolute standard of religion and morals ; it was only 
nlatite. 

If these observations lx* correct, it will fip|)ear that we c^innot 
at once pronounce the Sujireme Being just in doing directly 
certain things, simply because the Old Testament writers Siiy so. 
Neither can wc believe that he commanded actions to be clone 
merely because such Ls the literal sense of the language employed 
in the Bible. The religious and moral consciousness of tire ago 
reflects itself in such language. G(xl does not sjxiak directly and 
^ecially through man, so that the ideas uttered are a perfect 
image of His perfect mind and the language expressing them 
the completcst dreas in which they could lx? olotlicm He speaks 
through men in the way of their moral and religious intuitions, 
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conditioned, as thej’' must be, by the epoch of hunumity and all 
related circumstances. 

We cotild not believe it just in the Supreme Being directly to 
commission the Israelites to take possession of Canaan and ut- 
terly destroy all the inhabitants unthout mercy ; because it is 
contrarj' to the immutable law of morality implanted in the 
human mind by llimseli* — viz., to do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you. And if the precept be a part of 
the moral law, thou shalt not hilly God would not have contra- 
dicted his own law by explicitly commanding the Israelites to 
commence an ofiensivc war against the mioflending Canaanites, 
and to kill all, without distinction of sex or age. 

It is usual to refer to analogies in nature, for the purpose of 
shewing tlie justice of this exterminating war, and its harmony 
with the perfections ot* G<k 1. Both Watson and Paley do so. 
“Why do you not maintain it,” asks the former, “to be repug- 
nant to liis (God’s) moral justice that he should suffer crying or 
smiling inlants to Ik? swallowed up by an earthquake, drowned 
by iui inundation, consumed by a tire, starvwl by a famine, or 
destroviHl by a pestilence? The word of Gocl is in perfect 
harmony with his woik : crying or smiling infants are subjected 
to death in Inuh.”^ Hctc there is no analogy. In the case of 
the earthquake, flood, tire, or ]H\4ilence, we see nothing more 
than the etfk’ts of unknown causes. The laws of nature by 
which sueli disasters liapiKm are hidden ; and therefore nothing 
can Ik‘ int'errt^l from them against that law of moral equity im- 
planted in us which says, not to do to another what you tcould not 
have another do to you. Here it is otherwise. God is supposed 
to enjoin the Israelites to deprive the Canaanites of their territory 
and destroy them without mercy. The Israelites were rcs})onsible 
beings us well as the Canaanites. The same prineijde of moral 
equity was iinplant(»d in them as in us. Did they violate it in 
this instamx* ? Surely they did. But it will be stiid, that they 
actc'd contrary to it aeconling to tlie express command of the 
Sover(‘ign liider of tlie world, who can dispense with his 
own laws, cvtui wilh that moral principle to which we are refer- 
ring. lie can do so. But still the jx)int of debate is, Did he so 
in this instance ? Here the evidence is not convincing ; for the 
Scripture language should l)c ex])laiiied in hannony ^vith other 
places, ill which the Deity is repivsented as speaking or 
manding Ix^causc the religious consciousness of the nation, or 
rather the best men belonging to it, had reached no farther 
development. If earthquakes, floods, or j^stilences, were rational 
responsible agents, having a certain law implanted within them, 


J Apology for the Bible, Letter 1, 
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the oomparkon of Watson would hold good : apart from that it 
is inappropriate. There is a great diflerence between God’s 
permitting certain events to happen in nature, which are dis- 
astrous to many of his intelligent creatures, and his com^nanding 
one people to seize upon the territory of another and root out all 
the inhabitants. It is of no avail for expasitors to insist upon 
the incorrigible wickedness of the Canaanites as having at last 
drawn down their destruction upon them, God suspending the 
stroke till their crimes reached a pitcli no longer to bo endured. 
All this may be admitted, without in the least degree accounting 
for the moral justice involved in the fact of expressly enjoining 
and sanctioning the Israelites to undertake a war of extermination. 
T/te manner of destroying the wicked m'ojdes is of great im- 
portance ; although Paloy seems to think otherwise.^ Th(S 
instrumentality employed for murdering tlie inhabitants of the 
land and taking jiossession of it, enters into the very essence of 
the injustice implied. Not imeonseious agents in nature, but 
human bedngs capable of knowing gwKl and enl, on whose heart 
Jehovah had written the great principle of mond eciuity Ixdween 
man and man, were executors of the divine will. For that very 
reason, we cannot regard them as acting in lU'oordance with 
immutable justice or Christian morality, and therefore agreeably 
to the divine command, else the Deity dispenses with a law of 
nature in man which is tlie exj)ression and mirror ol' his own 
character. As the n'flex of his own thara(‘ter we consider it 
inviolable, even in relation to the Deity, Ixs ause he cannot deny 
himself. Morality,’’ says Von Ammon, “ rejects every war of 
extermination. That passages are found in tlie Old T(‘stamcnt 
which favour such atrocities, cannot excuse this kind of warfare, 
since such prineijdes are never approved in the New Testament ; 
and a truly religious morality can only acknowledge that com- 
mand as truly divine, which will abide the test of justice and 
morality.”^ Tliis witness is true. It is therefore beside the 
mark to adduce the thf*ocratic constitution as a sjiecial M^arrant 
for the emplojmient of the Israelites as ministers of divine justice 
in the work. God indeexl could charge his subjects with carrying 
out His purpose of war and extermination, but not in harmony 
with His own perfections and the moral nature Ho had implanted 
within them. There was no special fitness in entrusting this 
duty to the Israelites, as Macdonald asserts.^ In all human 
beings, responsible as they are to their Creator, tlicrc is a special 
unfitness ; because reason and conscience are opposed. 

What then, some may ask, becomes of a divine revelation in this 

* Sermon on the destruction of the Canaanites. 

* Handbuch der Bittenlehre, iii. 2, p. 61. 

* Introdnction to the Pantateuch, vol, ii. p. 64. 
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case P Does not the explanation you furnish altogether destroy 
the reality of such a revelation ? We do not think so, and offer 
the following remarks towards the right imderstanding of what 
a reflation proper really is. It is the expression of man^s reli-* 
gious consciousness. »S5o far as such consciousness is first awak- 
ened and enabled to behold directly certain spiritual objects at a 
particular jieriod of the world — so far as the eye of the soul is at 
once opened to perceive spiritual truths otherwise unknown — 
there is an immediate retolation, w hich may be outwardly expressed 
by speech or writing. Thus the establishment of the theocracy, 
and consequent training of Israel, took place in virtue of such a 
divine revelation within the mind of Moses. A dhdne impulse led 
to the founding of it. Here there was a pure spiritual intuition 
so ordered by J ehovah as to be projK^rly and truly supernatural. 
The idea teas divine. But the carrying out of it could only be 
('ffected in humanity, and in adaptation to the relations of the 
time ; which is tantamount to the assertion that it could not be 
without a mixture of the rude spiritual and moral conceptions 
which then' jirevailed. After the original idea w’as revealed, 
it became deteriorated by contact with mental idiosjmerasies 
and infirmities inherent in the relations of humanity at the par- 
ticular time and place. The carrying out of such immediate 
revelation was left in a measure to the spiritual apprehension of 
him who had receivcKl it ; and human instrumentality works in 
hannony with the devedopment of the age it belongs to. Hence 
in the arrangement of the external conditions, institutes par- 
taking of the rudeness of their time cannot be avoided ; and 
('ommands are issued as divine, wdiich may be repugnant to the 
moral jK'rcoptions of mankind. These commands can only be 
regardt*d as indirect emanations of the diAine love and holiness, 
in distinction from tlie immediate and direct. Their base is im- 
mediate revelation — j)ure ideas sujH?rnaturally originating in 
the soul ; but after Ix'ing built up on such a base they cease to 
bo entirely pure and holy, or w'orthy of the Supreme Being. 
They l)ocome deteriorattnl by the conditions imder wliich alone 
they can be outw'ardly realised. According to the Biblical 
view, things beh)nging to the chain of instruments necessary to 
caiTy out imiiKHliate revelations or piu'e intuitions, are repre- 
sented as hapjxuiing by God’s command. Such is the robbery of 
the Egj'ptians, coniniand^Mi by Moses in the name of God. Such 
too is the war of extermination against the Canaanites, which 
cannot be justified from the moral standpoint of Christianity, It 
was not an immediate, but an indirect revelation so to speak. The 
establishment of the Israclitish theocracy which God willed, could 
not be effected wnthout the expulsion of the Canaanites, iq the 
given circumstances. Similar examples of conquered or des« 
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troyed peoples ore presented in Idstory ; and we freely blame tUo 
buman instruments that effected their ruin. But at the same 
time, the superintending hand of God may be perceived, who 
makes rise of the wrath of men to accomplish his purposes* 
When a nation becomes con-upt and weak, it must give place in 
the Providence of God, to a stronger. Tliose that have grown 
old in superstition and idolatry, make way for such as have 
a more spiritual Wtality. In a certain seiisi', the spirit of God is 
a spirit of revenge, casting down and destroying every thing 
opposed to the progress of man’s education in tbo kiiowlotlge and 
fear of the Lord. 

If the Old Testament contained immediate revelations expressed 
in their original purity and perfection as direct emanations of 
the Supreme love, tlie doctrine of development could have no 
place in it. But the liiiman conditions ai)parently inseparable 
from the communication of such intuitions to the apprehension 
of others, (the chief of which is the finite liunian vessels the 
intuitions Icxlgc in 5 , render yo’oyrm a prominent element of their 
manifestation. In ihemstdres, abstractly considered, they are 
incapable of spiritual development : us humanly conditioned 
they are imperfect and progressive. Tlio finit<‘ tidjiincts make 
them 60. lienee by wliich we mean the entire doc- 

trine of religion, and the leading view of the world contained in 
the Pentateuch, was sasceptible of spiritual develoj)inenl ; as we 
see from the prophets and other wise men of the nation. The 
idea of the Supreme G(xl of this world was gi*adually evolvwl 
out of its 8 \Tiib<jlical limitations in a purer state. The narrow 
view taken of the government of the world wits <Milargod by the 
world being no longer regarded as a ]>roperty belonging to the 
Hebrew people, but as a f'utiixx> kingdfun presided o^*er by the 
God of nations; and a freer (*thieal view that insiskxl iiixm a 
living spirit of goodness, opjK).s<xl its(*lf to tlie morality of holi- 
ness by works. It is true that the stiff’ and symljolical forms of 
Mosaism withstood this development, and wen* always drawing 
the spirit of the people back again into the matcriaf. But the 
ideal religion of prophets and |KX'ts prevailed more and more — a 
religion of the heart that succeeded the temix>niry symbolical 
religion. Notwithstanding this character btdonging to Mosaism, 
the idea of the theoenury and its establishment was an immediate 
revelation to Moses. The germ of Mosaism was thus a pure and 
supematurally excited intuition. 

It is of chief importance to us that the actuation of a proper 
revelation should be pure and complete^ because a revelation is 
only effectual in proj^xxrtion to the perfection of the moans that 
lod^e it in the living consciousness of men. The means of 
the primary spiritual intuition that comes directly from 
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God himself, available for man’s good — ^oll that appears along 
with it, and which has been termed indirect rcvelatmn — consti- 
tute what wo term its actuation. This correspondence of perfec- 
tion did not take place under the Old Testament. Not till 
Christ the Son of God appeared in the world, was there seen a 
pure revelation in connexion with a j)erfcct form of manifesting 
it. As soon as j>erle(*t liumanity existed, pure spiritual intui- 
tions had all tlie intdiating conditions neccssaiy for their com- 
plete realisation among men — ^iill that could cause them to 
become the highest life of human beings formed in the image of 
God, that they might be brought into entire harmony with the 
divine ndll. 

It will be seen from what has been said, that the distinction 
often made between revelation and inspiration is imnecessarv. 
They rat'rely differ as two asjxjcts of a united process. We io 
not find a pure revelalijn, i.e.y a perfectly spiritual intuition by 
itstdf, without its actuation, or apart from all the means, condi- 
tions, and circumstances that manifest it. Popularly speaking 
therefore, revelation includes both ; completeness attaching to 
the one when taken by itself, and incompleteness to the other. 
It is i>os.siblc by analysis to separate the process, and confine the 
tenn inspiration to one jiart of it ; but such division is arbitrary 
and useless, Ikh'uusc tlu' constituents of the process never appear 
apart in the llible. Tliey are always together as one mode of 
intellifjence. For when revelation is understood to be a direct 
communication from G(xl to man of ideas which ho coidd not 
have of him.self, it is made to the latter through his o>vn reason 
and conscience acting according to their natural laws, and acted 
ujKin ill humiony with such laws. AVhen persons receive these 
communications they are inspired. One who has revelations is so 
far inspired. The siiyings or writings of inspired men are all 
tlie revelations wc have ; and such are imix?rfect and progressive, 
because of the imj>erfect agency employed T^dth them. In their 
actuation they lose somewhat of their original perfection and 
purity ; and since all our knowledge of them is from tJmr con- 
ditioning, they and their conditioning become blended together. 
Hence it is useless to limit inspiration to the conditioning of 
revelations, i,e,, of purely spiritual intuitions. If we say that it 
refers to that actuating energy of the Holy Ghost by wmeh men 
divinely selected speak or tertte God’s word, what can we know 
of such power except from the actual phenomena of the Bible P 
What utility is there in speculating, vdtli divines, re^)ecting 
the power an inspired man had of imparting such truth as he 
apprehended? One inspired reported the truth according to 
his peculiar idiosyncrasy. He followed his own manner of 
doing BO — a hutnan not divine manner because he was still a 
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man partaking of the development of his age, or probably 
anticipating a future and higher stage of it. Some of the sacred 
writers were superior to others in their impartation of divine 
truth. They differed as authors do now. Some gave forth 
truth in a less complete state than others, because they did 
not grasp it so firmly or clearly. They enunciated it just 
as they were able ; or as they proved faithful to their vocation. 
God may be said to have lielped them, as he enlightened 
them by His Spirit, If, as has been correctly said, infalli- 
bility does not admit of degrees, they were not infallible. The 
attribute of infallibility btdongs to Christ alone, and cannot 
be prediciited of a mere man. All tliat is necessary to say 
respecting the preaching and writing of inspiretl authors is, that 
they served their intended pui-jx)se. The men rcfleiited their 
spiritual consciousness in a way to answer tlie end of God, who 
had disciplined them. Of coui*se wliat they uttennl and wrote 
was divine truth — divine not as contrasted irith human truth 
but as tantamount to it. Their message was ditine becau.se it 
was thoroughly human. Their ideas wen* from GckI, because 
they were the ideas of minds influencc*il by the S])irit of God. 
Their communications were both human and divine — in origin 
dmne. AVe receive their me.s.sages as both, witliout setting the 
divine in opposition to the human or rice versa ; the one being 
essentially equivalent not adverse to the other. 

Let tneologians then distinguish as they may Ixjtw'een 
revelation and inspiration, the tw'o arc so (^ombiiu'd as to be 
inseparable in their phenomena. To us who*c*aii only judge by 
the phenomena, there wa.s onk pnK-ess. If inspiration be 
restricted to the spiritual influence exerted on tlie faculties of 
men, and revelation to the subject-matter communicated ; if the 
sayings and doings of inspired men are the revelation ; w^e 
affirm that the inspiration is of a kind to render the revelation 
imperfect and incomplete, in itself considered ; though it is suf- 
ficient to serve the great end for which it was desigmd. The 
revelation is imperfect, because conditiomd by the* inspiration ; 
and we know that the inspiration, coming as it does through 
men at different stages of the world's history, must neeossaruy 
partake of the imperfection belonging to finite beings living at 
periods of a lower or higher cirilizution. 

VIII. The taking of Ai. — I n Josh. viii. 3, etc., w^o read that 
the leader of the Israelites chose out of his w hole army 30,000 
mighty men of valour, and sent them by night to lie in ambush 
not far from the city of Ai. Accordingly they went forth and 
took up their place between Bethel and Ai, on tlie west side of 
Ai. In the twelfth verse it is also said that Joshua took about 
6,000 men, and set them to lie in ambush between Bethel and 
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Ai, on the west side of the city. Here the historical narratiTe 
is confused and intricate. Apparently two parties were ordered 
to lie in ambush ; the first consisting of 30,000, and the second 
of 5,000, the former perhaps at a greater distance from the city 
than the latter. But this is not at all likely. For, 

In the first place, 30,000 men could not be concealed in the 
neighbourhood of Ai an entire day without being observed by 
the inhabitants. 

2. The place where the 5,000 are stationed is said to be the 
same as that where the 30,000 were posted, viz., between Bethel 
and Ai, on the west side of the city. 

3. In the execution of Joshua’s command there is mention of 
but one ambush, verses 12, 13, 14, 19. 

4. According to this h}^thesis, Joshua spent the night in 
which he }X)sted the 30,000 in ambuscade, with the rest of his 
army in the camp (vcr. 9) ; and on the following morning went 
up to the heights north of Ai and pitched his camp there, so 
that there was but an inconsiderable vaDey between his camp 
and the city. If he sent forth the 5,000 from this place, as the 
narrative would suggest, he must have done so on the night 
succeeding that on which he had dLspatehed the 30,000 ; but 
the thirteenth verso states that on the same night in which the 
army and tlie liers in wait had taken up their positions — ^the 
night, which according to ver, 9, he had pa&sed in the camp 
among the amy, — /.c., tno night preceding the morning when 
he went up on the heights before Ai, he went into the midst of 
the valley where he was noticed in the morning by the king of 
Ai and attacked. Tlie night referred to in vers. 9 and 13 seems 
to be tlie same, for it is des(TilKHl in the same words — a circum- 
stance causing the two verses to be contradictory. 

Since then two jxirties in ambush cannot be assumed without 
creating insuptu’able difliculties, what solution can be proposed ? 

Keil after ('alviii, Mtisius, l^oolc and others, thinks there was 
but one ambush party consisting of 5,000 men ; the 30,000 being 
the army, the siuno who are called the people in ver. 3, and 
the people of war that were with Joshua (ver. 5~11), who pitched 
on the north side of Ai, as the ambush of 5,000 did on the west. 
liCt us then see how the narrative procc'eds. The third verso 
runs thus : “ So Joshua arose and all the people of wai’ to go up 
against Ai : and Joshua chose out 30,000 mighty men of valour, 
and sent them away by night.” As the twelth verse, ‘^and he 
took about 5,000 men, and set them to lie in ambush between 
Bethel and Ai, on the west side of the city,” is considered su]^ple- 
mentary to the third ; tlie sense of the third is, that out oi the 
30,000 men of valour 5,000 were sent away by night to lie 
in ambush. From the third till the eighth verse Joshua tells the 
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6,000 what he and the army with him intended to do, as well as 
what they were to do. In "the ninth verse the ex(X5ution of his 
orders is related ; which leads the historian to intimate what 
Joshua did with the rest of the army (luM half of ver. 9), and 
describes their being led up on the north before the city. After 
thus explaining the position of the ambuscade and the camp 
of the remainder of the army, he gives by nny of supplement 
the strength of the ambuscade, viz., 6,000 men ; and in con- 
clusion, in oixier to give a complete pietine of the arningemonts 
made for the conquest of Ai, he states once more the jx)sition of 
both di^is^olls of tlie army, in the thirteenth verse. Iveil admits 
that there is a little inexactness in the narrative as thus iu- 
tc'rprt'ted, whicli he attributes to the peculiarities of oriental 
description.* And well he may, for the interpretation is most 
lame. What ivader would suppose' that the wonls of the third 
and fourth verses, “So Joshua arose, and all the |K*ople of war, 
to go up against Ai : and Joshua < hose out thiitv thousand 
mighty men of valour, and sent them away by nig)it, and he 
commanded them saying, behold ye shall lie in wait against the 
city, even behind the city,” etc., denote that not •‘10,000 but 
a small part of them, A'iz., 6,000 were selectid and st'iit to lie in 
ambush Y Surely them in the third verse n^fers to the 30,000 ; 
else the pronoim is put mthout or before its antc'ctKlent, which 
limps after it in the twelfth verst*. Tl^ antecedent, we are told, 
is to be gathered out of the following words, a tiling not unusual 
in Hebrew, as appears from Ex. xiv. 10 ; Nuin. xviii. 9, and xxiv. 
17 ; Ps. Ixxxvii. 1 ; ev. 19, and cxiv. *2 ; Prov. vii. and xiv. 
26. None of these examples is analogous. The Old Testament 
indeed presents no parallel. 

The only probable solution of the difficulty seems to l^e that 
which takes the twelfth and thirteenth verses to have bedonged 
to another document than ^’iii. 1-11, and 14-29. This is prefer- 
able to the conjecture that tlie verses were an old marginal gloss 
which aften\’ards got into the text. They embody another 
tradition older and more reliable. The number 30,000 is on 
exaggerated one ; for so many men could not lic^ concealed in 
ambush a day and night without being noticed by the citizens 
of Ai.^ 

^ Commimtar ueber das Bach Josuo, p. 136. 

* Knobcl, Exeget. Handbuch, xiii. p. 389. 
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I. Judges, their office and number. — The book of Judges 
receives its name from certain persons termed Kpircu 

(LXX. and Acts xiii. 20) who occupied the chief place among 
the Israelites, or certain tribes of them, from the death of 
Joshua till Samuel, inclusive. Located as the children of Israel 
were under Joshua among the Canaanite races, they were 
not so securely settled as to be free from invasion. Indeed 
their scattered residences made them liable to the constant 
4ittacks of peoples who looked upon them as foreign oppressors, 
or robbers of their territory. They were not so far united 
as to make common cause together against the Canaanites. 
All that they luul done was to drive back the latter, and 
take possession of their cities and fields as far as they could. 
They had thus obtained a partial footing in the land. 13ut they 
had by no means (‘onquered it, or rooted out its inhabitants. 
On the contrary, these inhabitants were only subdued in part 
and driven out of sonic towns, to collect their remaining 
strength in others. In such circumstances, the Israelites could 
not avoid all intercourse with the races aroimd them. Too 
often tliey contracted marriages with the heathen ; and shewed 
their strong inclination towards a sensual religion by embracing 
prevalent forms of idolatry. That the native tribes should 
repeatedly endeavour to subdue the invaders of their territory 
was nothing less than natui'al. It wius only to be expected that 
they shoidd take advantage of their partial disunion to recover 
what they had lost. And they did so accordingly, punishing 
the remiss and faint-hearted Israelites who had not vigorously 
executed the divine command by exterminating the idolatrous 
races. Often did they succeed in overthrowing the Israelites 
and imr^ing a heavy yoke upon them. But the latter were 
not without heroic men, who, fired with patriotic feeling, 
gathered together armies and routed the natives. Vindi- 
cating as thejr did the rights of the chosen people, they obtained 
the appellation of Judges, They did not administer justice* 
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They were not civil rulers, as the term judge would seem to 
imply. They were military leaders, who put themselves at the 
head of the people, or several tribes of them, from time to time. 
Sometimes they were called from without to do so : at others 
they acted firom the impulse of their own minds. And when 
they had taken vengeance on the enemy by force of arms, or 
by personal strength, prowess, and cunning, they either retired 
agam into priA'ate life, or continued to occupy the |)osition of 
leaders till tneir death, leaving their sons to inherit a like head- 
ship. EK and Samuel were somewhat differeiit from the pre- 
ceding judges. Both were at the head of civil aflairs, and did 
not personally go forth to battle. They tilled the judicial office 
properly so called. Thus the entire succession of judges from 
Othniel to Samuel fonned a natural transition to the kingly 
state in which the military and civil authority was united in one 
person. Tliese judges have often been eomparetl with the Car- 
thaginian Suffetes, or rather Sufetes. The name apjicars to be 
the same ; and it is well kno^^m that the Carthaginians being a 
Phenician colony employed the same language tor substance as 
the Hebrew. It is true that there was some difference in the 
office of the judges and Sufetes ; but the similarity is suffi*# 
cient to justify a compari.sou. In like manner tliey have been 
brought into juxtaposition >vith the archons of the Greeks and 
the dictators of the liomans. 

The history of the book mast not be con.sidered as a compre- 
hensive or complete historj' of Israel generally, from the death 
of Joshua till that of Sainson or later. It is fragmentarj'. 
Particular occuTrences are narrated, Lsolated deeds only are 
given. The dominion over Canaanitish and Pliilistine races was 
partial and temporarj% Tlie fortunes of the tril)e 8 were various; 
for while some were in a peaceful state, others were enslaved. 
Accordingly, the book contains no more than parts of the his- 
tory of single tril^es at difihrent times. The usual condition of 
slavery in w'hich the Israelites are depicted is, that they were 
tributary to some of the heathen races. Sometimes, however, 
they are represented as suffering in their |)08se88ions and 
thr^tened in their persons, m in vi. 1 , etc. etc. They had also 
considerable intervals of rest and |:»eace. Tlie general picture is 
that of a rude, unsettled nation, living in a state of lawlessness 
and mutual jealousy, divided by petty interests and ambition so 
as to prevent suen cordial union m might lead to something 
great and noble affecting the common weal. The fear of 
Jehovah had not penetrated the people, else they would have 
presented a very different picture. Cruelty, murder, brute force, 
treachery, robbery, stand out from the canvas. Whenever a 
few trib^ did unite under one judge, it was for a temporary end. 
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It most not be concluded, therefore, from the phraae ^*he judged 
Israel,'' that the whole people are meant. One or more tribes 
are intended. 

These remarks shew, that the period of the judges cannot 
with much propriety be termed the heroic age of the Israelites. 
Heroes did appear during it, who were animated with patriotic 
sseal, and performed brave deeds. The warlike talent was in the 
foreground. Wonderful strength and courage were exhibited. 
But the heroes appeared at distant intervals, and only led a few 
tribes together. They did not unite the whole people under one 
banner, nor consolidate all their interests after victory. And 
their weapons were not always the noblest. Cunning and 
treacherj’' were occasionally employed. Yet they were immensely 
superior to the heroes of heathenism ; and care should be taken 
not to put their exploits in the same class vdth pagan myths. 

The exact number of the judges cannot be ascertained. The 
following list is the best we are able to give : — 1. Othniel ; 2. 
Ehud ; 3, Shamgar ; 4. Deborah ; 6. Barak ; 6. Gideon ; 7. 
Abimelech; S. Tola; 9. Jair ; 10. Jcphthah; 11. Ibzan ; 12. 
Elon ; 13. Abdon; 14. Samson; lo. Eli; 16. Samuel. The 
last two names lx*long to the first book of Samuel, leaving four- 
teen in the book of Judges. But these fourteen should be re- 
duce<l to twelve; for Barak cannot well be reckoned, since he 
was merely associated with and subordinate to Deborah. In 
like manner Abimelech, son of Gideon, was king of Shechem in 
Ephraim, and can scarcely be considered one of the usual judges ; 
for his history is given in connexion with that of his father to 
complete the family picture. In 1 Sam. xii. 11, Bedan occurs as 
the name of a judge, prol)ably as another appellation of Barak, 
which lattiT is the reading of the Syriac, LXX., and Arabic. 
It is less likely to mean Samson, as the Targum, Kimchi, and 
others suppose, taking it to be either a contraction of Ben-Dan, 
son of Dan or Danite, or meaning into Dan with reference to 
Judg. xiii. 2o. It is unlikely that Bedan is a corrupt reading 
for Abdon, as Ewald conjectures ; or that he is identical with the 
Jair mentiontd in Judg. x. 3. Of six the accounts are copious 
— ^viz., Othniel, Ehud, Deborah, Gideon, Jcphthah, and Samson ; 
but of the other six, Shamgar, Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon and 
Abdon, little more is given than their names, and the number 
of years they WTrcjiidges. 

ll. Contents. — The book may bo divided into three parts, 
viz., i. 1-ii. 5 ; ii. 6-xvi. 31 ; and xvii.-xxi. 

The first of these is introductory, and practically announces 
the chief theme of the book. The struggle between the Israel- 
ites and the earlier inhabitants of the promised land after the 
death of Joshua is briefly detailed, shewing that the former did 
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not refrain from carrying out tbe command of Jfeliovalx to 
destroy the Canaanites, which is represented as one of the con- 
ditions of His covenant with them. Of the tribes west of 
Jordan, however, eight are specified which did not expel the 
inhabitants from their territory (chap. i.). Accordingly a pro- 
phetic messenger shews the consequences of allowing the Ca- 
naanites to remain and continue their idolatrous customs in the 
land. Unworthy as the Israelites shewed themselves to be of 
the divine protection, it is announced that they should be unable 
to drive out the nations because of their being forsaken of God. 
The punishment of disobedience to the divine command should 
be allowed to overtake them in repeated disasters inflicted by 
their enemies (ii. 1-5). 

The second part, «>., ii. 6-xvi. 31, constitutes the proper bwk 
of Judges, the rest being adventitious or auxiliary. It contains 
a history of the Israelites from the death of Joshua till that of 
Samson, shewing how they constantly fell into idolatry and 
were therefore punished by the hand of foreign tyrants ; while 
Jehovah, compassionating their distressed state, raised up a 
series of heroic deliverers to free them from the yoke of servi- 
tude. This alternation of subjugations by foreign powers in 
consequence of apostasy and of successive interpositions on their 
behalf, forms the body of the work. A series of historical 
pictures is presented to the reader, in which the prominent 
figure is a divinely raised personage who rescues the people 
from oppression, and brings them back to their allegiance to 
God. While these judges or leaders lived and ruled, the Israel- 
ites were free, rendering due obedience to their Great Head : 
after their death apostasy and its natural punishment followed. 

It is first stated that Cushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopo- 
tamia, oppressed the children of Israel for a term of eight years, 
at the end of which the Ix)rd raised them up a deliverer in 
Othniel, Caleb's younger brother. Forty years of peace suc- 
ceeded. In consequence, however, of the evil conduct of Israel, 
Eglon, king of Moab, was the divine instrument in reducing 
them to servitude, in wdiich state they lived eighteen years, till 
Ehud, a Benjamite, basely assassinated Eglon, and delivered the 
people ; giving quiet to the land for eighty years. After him 
was Shamgar, who slew six hundred of the Fhilistines with an 
ox-goad, and delivered Israel. The next tyrant who oppressed 
Israel was Jabin, king of northern Palestine. At t^s time 
Deborah judged Israel, who sent a message to Barak, of the 
tribe of Naphtali, to meet her near mount Tabor with ten 
thousand men. Accordingly Sisera, Jabin's general, encounter- 
ing this host was defeated, and obliged to fly on foot. After he 
had hid himself in the tent of Jael the wife of Heber the 
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Slenite, she killed him during sleep bj means of a nail driven 
through his temples. The narrative respecting Deborah and 
Barak is followed by a triumphal ode. 

The history of Gideon is next presented, but in a much more 
detailed form than that of any other judge. The IsraeUtes 
having been oppressed by the Midianites seven years and at 
last crying to tne Lord for help, a deliverer was sent in the 

E srson of Gideon, who, while threshing wheat in a wine press 
r the sake of concealment from the plundering Midianites, was 
accosted by the angel of the Lord calling upon him to save 
Israel from the hand of the Midianites. In -answer to the 
request of Gideon, fire was made to rise up out of a rock, and 
consume the present he had laid upon it. After this he was 
exhorted to overthrow an altar erected by his father to Baal, 
and build another in its place for sacrifices to Jehovah. The 
Spirit of the Lord coming upox^ him, he blew a trumpet to 
gather his kindred, and sent messengers to call together the 
northern tribes. As new doubts came into his mind he ventured 
to ask a twofold sign, and received from it the required satisfac- 
tion that God would save Israel by his hand ; a fleece of wool 
being saturated with moisture the first night while all around 
was dry ; and being dry a second night, while there was dew on 
all the earth beside. Early in the morning tlie hero, at the head 
jf 32,000 men furnished by four tribes, encamped at the well of 
fiarod, near the battle field. But he did not engage in the 
fight with so great a host ; for he was divinely directed to 
propose to the people that whoever was fearful might return 
to his home. In pursuance of that permission no less than 
22,000 returned. Still the army was too great to allow it to be 
seen and said that the Lord, not themselves, had conquered 
Hidian. Hence Gideon was again divinely instructed to bring 
the people to a river^s side to drink, and to select such only as 
raised the water to their mouth in the hollow of the hand. As 
these wnre no more than three hundred, the rest were dismissed. 
Going down by the Lord’s command to the host of Midian in 
the valley, wnth his servant, ho came so near as to hear a soldier 
relate to his companion a dream, which the latter interpreted as 
indicative of an overthrow by the sword of Gideon. Encouraged 
by the sign ho returned to his men and divided them into three 
companies, giving every man a trumpet in his right hand, with 
a hmp enclosed in an empty pitcher in the left. At midnight* 
they came to the outside of the camp, and standing round ateut 
it, blew the trumpets and brake the pitchers at once, crying, 
** The sword of the Lord and of Gideon,’^ which so terrified the 
Midianites that they shouted and fled. Various northern tribes 
pursued them. The Ephraimites seized upon the fords of the 
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Jordan to intercept ihe way. Two princ^ of the enemy were 
taken and dain. Here the narrative is interrupted by an 
account of the Ephraimites expostulating with Gideon for not 
summoning them at first to the war, and so depriving them of 
their share in the honour of victory. But he pacifies them by a 
prudent answer. In pursuing a part of the Midianites under 
&bah and Zalmunna who had crossed the Jordan, Gideon came 
to two cities, Succoth and Penuel, who refused to supply his 
army with needful refreshment. After slaying with nis own 
hand the two kings of Midian who had been taken prisoners, 
he returned and punished the cities most severely. Refusing 
to be invested by the people with hereditary kingly authority, 
he merely requested to have the earrings which had been 
taken in war; and they were willingly given, amounting in 
weight to one thousand seven hundr^ shekels of gold. Of 
these he made an ephod and put it in his city Ophrah, bv which 
means Israel fell into an unlawful worship of Jehovah. For thus 
an worship of the true God was established by Gideon, 

which became a snare to himself and his house. After judging 
Israel for forty years, he died in a good old age. As soon 
however as he was dead, the people lapsed into the idolatrous 
worship of Baal. 

With the assistance of the Shechcmites, Abimclech son of 
Gideon murdered all Iiis seventy brothers except one, and caused 
himself to be made king. This furnished occasion for Jotham’s 
parable and its application, who, having rebuked the men of 
Shechem and foretold their ruin, fled beyond his brother’s reach. 
After three years, enmity arose between Abimclech and the 
Shechemites. Gaal, aspiring to the throne, united with the latter, 


and the city of Shechem was fortified against Abimelech, who, 
proceeding against his rebellious subjects destroyed their city, 
levelling it with the ground and slajnug all the jieople. After- 
wards when he laid siege to Thebez, he lost his life by a mill- 
stone hurled down on his head by a woman from a tower. 

The accounts of the next judges, Tola and Jair, are very brief. 
The former judged Israel twenty-three years, and was buried in 
Shamir on mount Ephraim, Jair was a Gileadite, who judged 
Israd twenty-two years. The Israelites having again fallen 
into gross idolatry and forsaken the Lord ; the Philistines and 
Moabites were allowed to subdue and oppress them for eighteen 
years. In this extremity they cried to the Lord for help, who 
referred them to the gods they had preferred. On their repent- 
ance, He ^compassionated them, and heard their crv. Accord- 
ingly they proceeded to embody a force and look out for a 
commander. Jephthah having been expelled from his father^s 
house because he was the son of a harlot and had no claim to 
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the privileges belonging tp his father’s legitimate aans, collected 
about him a number oi loose men prepared for war or plunder^ 
and went to Tob in Syria, to the north-east of Palestine* To 
him therefore, as the captain of a band of freebooters, the 
Gileadites applied. He consented to take the command on con- 
dition that he should be the head of the people if the expedi* 
tion proved successful. A covenant between mem to that effect 
was solemnly ratified before the Lord in Mizpeh, by which can 
only be meant Mizpeh of Gilead, where we must suppose the 
existence of a sanctuary dedicated to Jehovah. After sending 
messengers in vain to the king of the Ammonites, and representing 
by them the right of Israel to the undisturbed possession of their 
country, Jephthah advanced towards the enemy, marching first 
east and then south-west to their borders. But before engaging 
in battle, he made a vow to Jehovah which was certainly con- 
trary to the Mosaic law. It is true that in the immemately 
preceding context we read : ‘‘ Tlicn the Spirit of the Lord came 
upon Jephthah,” etc. etc. (xi. 29) ; but that is no warrant for 
inferring that the Spirit always impelled him to do right or 
restrained him from wrong. “ If thou shalt without fail deliver 
the children of Ammon into mine hands, then it shall be that 
whatsoever comcth forth of the doors of my house to meet me, 
when I return in peace from the children of Ammon, shall 
surely be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a burnt-offering.” 
The Ammonites were defeated ; but as Jephthah returned from 
the field, his only child and daughter came forth to meet him 
with timbrels and w4th dances. The distressed father felt the 
obligation of his oath, and the maiden yielded herself a sacrifice. 
With her associates, she went up and down the mountains 
for a time bewailing her virginity ; after which, returning to 
her father, she w’^as put to death. 

The Ephraiinites complained to Jephthah that they had been 
neglected in the summons to war. But he charged them with 
remissness ; and gathering all the Gileadites together, attacked 
and routed the malcontents; preoccupied the fords of Jordan, 
which the escaped Ephraimites would naturally attempt to pass; 
and slew forty- two thousand. It is said that Jephthah judged 
Israel six years. Ibzan of Bethlehem judged Israel seven years. 
After him Elon, a Zebulonite, judged Israel ten years. After 
him Abdon, a Pirathonite, judged Israel eight years. 

The history of Samson lortns an episode in the book, rather 
than a constituent part of it. He was not a military leader 
placing himself at the head of the Israelites and emancipating 
them &om a foreign yoke. Though it is said at {he close of 
the narrative (xvi. 31) that he judged Israel twenty years, his 
life is not described in a way to le^ the reader to mmr thirf; he 
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beloDgod to the propef series of iud^. His chan^ter is 
unique ; his actions peculiar. His Dirtn was ushered in with 
marvdifeus circumstances. The angel of the Lord appeared 
to his mother and told her that though she had been hitherto 
barren^ she idiould bear a son who should be a Nazarite to 
Gbd from his birth, and should begin to deliver Israel from 
the hand of the Philistines. When her husband was informed, 
he ^treated of the Lord the favour of a second appear- 
ance of the angel, which was granted accordingly. On this 
occasion the direction before given to the mother respecting 
her regimen was repeated. Manoah the father prepared an 
offering to the Lord upon a rock, and the angel disapj^eared in 
the ascending flame of the altar. When the child was bom 
he was named Samson. After he had grown up he went down 
to Timnath, and became enamoured there of a Philistine maid. 
His parents however were averse to the marriage, and endea- 
vours in vain to turn away his mind from it. On the way to 
Timnath he slew a lion. Passing by the place on his return, he 
saw a swarm of bees and honey in the lion’s carcass, and took away 
part of the combs of honey. At the nuptial feast he proposed a 
riddle to his thirty companions, founded on the swarm of bees 
making honey in the lion’s carcass. When the allotted time for 
its solution was near its termination, and his companions were in 
perplexity, they enticed his wife, who by her importunity ob- 
tained the answer for them before the expiration of the allotted 
period. Immediately after hearing the solution he went down 
to Ashkelon and slew thirty men ; whence he procured the means 
of paying the forfeit, and returned to his father’s house. After 
a time he revisited his wife’s family, and, finding that she had 
been given in marriage to another, determined to take vengeance 
on the Philistines, which he did by catching 300 jackals, tying 
them together two and two by the tails with a firebrand be- 
tween, and turning them loose into the standing com. In 
revenge for such an outrage, the Philistines burned his wife and 
her father, for which Samson inflicted a terrible slaughter upon 
them. As the Philistines encamped in Judah and alarmed the 
men of this tribe, three thousand of the latter went to the top 
of the rock Etam to bind Samson and deliver him up to the 
enemy. Having obtained a promise that they would not kill 
him, he deliver^ himself into their hands and was given to the 
Philistines. But he snapped the cords asunder, and, finding 
the new jawbone of an ass, slew a thousand with it. Being 
thirsty, be j>rayed to God, who clave a hollow place in the jaw, 
whence water issued for his refreshment. At Gaza, whither be 
had gone, be was waited for at the gate by a party of the 
Philistines, who expected to catch him in the morning. But he 
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arose at midniglit and carried away the doors of the gate and 
the two posts on his shoulder, transferring them to the top of a 
hiU not far from Hebron. Delilah dwelling in the Talley of 
Sorek, was Samson’s next love. Bribed by the Philistines, she 
endeavoured to extract from him the secret of his wonderM 
strength ; but was three times deceived with false replies. At 
lengtn, wearied out with her importunities, he told her the real 
secret ; of which she soon availed herself by betraying him into 
the hands of the Philistines, after his locks had been cut off 
during sleep. Ho was therefore taken and deprived of sight, 
bound with fetters of brass, and made to grind Jn prison. 
But his strength returned wdth his hair ; and he was resolved to 
exert it against his oppressors. At a great festival held in 
honour of the national god Dagon to rejoice over the terrible 
enemy delivered over to the Philistines, he grasped writh his 
arms the two middle pillars which supported the house, and 
pulled it down, slaying more at his death than he had done in 
his life. 

The third division of the book as it now stands may be re- 
garded as a kind of appendix or addition to the preceding. 
There is no proper connexion between it and the history of the 
judges. Neither is there any internal bond between the two 
narratives themselves which form the appendix. 

A rich Ephraimitc woman, who had dedicated to the Lord 
1,100 shekels of silver to make a graven image and a molten 
image, had been pilfered of it by her son Micah. But he con- 
fess^ the theft and restored the money to his mother ; of which 
she took 200 shekels and made what she had intended. Micah 
had a house of gods, made an ephod and teraphim, and con- 
secrated one of his sons as priest. He afterwards hired a 
young Levite belonging to a distinguished priestly fanlily to per- 
form religious worship, congratulating himself that he had 
thereby secured the favour of God. In those days the Danites 
sought a place of settlement, and sent out messengers to examine 
the land. They came and lodged in Micah’s house. Having 
requested the Levite to consult the Lord whether their journey 
should be a prosperous one, they were assured that it would 
succeed. Proceeding forward they arrived at Ijaish in the north 
of Palestine, where they observea a favourable place of settle- 
ment. Returning therefore to their own people, they en- 
couraged them to go up against Laish. Accordmgly six hundred 
men, well armed, sot forth, and arrived at the house of Micah, 
where the party who had been entertained before took Micah^s 
images, the ephod, and the teraphim. The pri^ was easily 
induced to accompany the Danites. When Micah and his 
neighbours followed to get back his priest and property, they 
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were only insulted and threatened. After the Danites had oome 
to Laish, 4liey slaughtered the inhabitants and burnt their city. 

The nineteenth chapter commences another history of a 
different nature. A lievite of the northern parts of mount 
£phraim passed the night as he returned home from Bethlehem** 
judah with his concubine in Gibeah, and was hospitably enter- 
tained by an Ephraimite sojourning in the place. But the 
inhabitants of Gibeah attempted to treat him most shamefully, 
and actually abused his concubine to death. The Levite, wish- 
ing to make known the outrage and excite universal indignation 
on account of it, cut the body into twelve pieces, which ne sent 
to the twelve tribes of Israel. Hence the congregation of Israel 
was gathered together to sit in jud^ent on Gibeah, and re- 
solved to destroy the guilty city. Before carrying out their 
purpose they enaeavoured to obtain satisfaction in a milder form. 
They sent a message to the tribe of Benjamin, demanding that 
the evil doers should be given up. WTien this was refused, war 
commenced imder the divine direction ; but the Beiijamites 
were victorious in two successive battles, killing no less than 

40.000 of Israel. In another conflict, however, they were 
defeated, with the loss of 25,100 men. Six hundred fled to the 
wilderness, and abode in the rock Rimmon four months. On 
this the people bewailed the desolation, and concluded to pre- 
serve the tribe of Benjamin from extinction ; which was effected 
by procuring wives for the remnant, to whom they were unable 
to give their daughters in marriage in consequence of an oath. 
War was declared against Jabesh-gilead whose inhabitants had 
not come to the general mustering for battle ; and accordingly 

12.000 of the bravest men were sent to slaughter them, in- 
cluding the married women, reserving 400 virgins who were 
given to the remnant of the Benjamites. The remaining 200 
were advised to surprise and seize the virgins that danced at the 
annual feast of the Lord in Shiloh. Acting upon such advice 
of the elders of Israel, the children of Benjamin took for wives 
the maids they caught, and returned to their inheritance. The 
record adds ; ** In those days there was no king in Israel : every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes.’’ 

III. Obseevations on chafters i. 1 - ii. 6. — The first chap- 
ter gives a history of the conflicts waged between the Israelite 
and the occupants of Canaan, after the death of Joshua. It 
contains a very brief summary of the results of all the attempts 
of the separate tribes against the Canaanites. Beginning with 
Joshua’s death the survey is exceedingly compressed and general 
—so much so as to be occasionally objure, the parts presenting 
but a loose connexion with one another. How long a period it 
cannot be definitely ascertained; but i, 27, 2§, 80, 33 
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refer to the time of Solomon ; so that the events narrated belong 
to several centuries. Bertheau thinks that the history in it is a 
continuation of that which is broken off in the twe^h chapter 
of Joshua.' This is true to a certain extent. The writer of 
the book of Judges did not consider it in that light, though an 
interpreter may so look upon it. The book of Judges existed 
before that of Joshua as we shall see immediately ; and it is 
therefore impossible that the first chapter of which we are 
speaking was written for the purpose of forming a continuation 
of the former part of Joshua’s b^k. It do^ exhibit a valuable 
seouel, filling up a gap in the history of the chosen j)eople. 

toie nature of the first chapter has not been well apprehended 
by some critics. Thus Studer^ and others call it the work of a 
careless compiler, who united fragments, and perhaps mere 
extracts of different narrations into one external piece. This 
severe judgment is founded on its supposed want of plan and 
internal contradictions. Among these contradictions are spe- 
cified verses eight compared with the twenty-first, and ten with 
the twentieth. Let us see. The eighth verse runs thus : “ Now the 
children of Judah had fought against Jerusalem, and had taken* 
it, atid smitten it with the edge of the sword, and set the city 
on fire.’* But in the twenty-first verse we read: “And the 
children of Benjamin did not drive out the Jebusites that in- 
habited Jerusalem, but the Jebusites dwell with the children of 
Benjamin in Jerusalem unto this day/’ The two places refer to 
different times. Soon after Joshua’s death, Jerusalem was con- 
quered by Judah and Simeon. It would appear, however, that 
the Jebusites were not expelled. Thejr were still in the city 
along with Judah. They may have inhabited* it with Ben- 
jamin ; the tribe on whom it mainly devolved to expel them. 
The latter passage refers to the period immediately before David ; 
while the former relates to a time soon after Joshua. During 
the interval, the city was never thoroughly taken from the 
Jebusites. They were never entirely expelled ; as they recovered 
their footing after defeat, and maintained a position within it. 
This is a more natural solution than Havemick’s which dis- 
tinguishes one part of the city from another, implying that 
though Judah and Simeon took Jerusalem, they did not take the 
fort of the Jebusites on mount Zion. When therefore it is said 
that the Bcnjamites did not drive out the Jebusites, the lan- 
guage is thought to refer to the Jebusite occupation of mount 
Zion, not of the city generally of which they had long been dis- 
possessed.^ Another alleged contradiction in the first chapter is 


^ Da 0 Buch der Richter und Rut, Einlcitun^, pp. ix. x. 
* Das Buoh der Richter erklart, u. 8. w. pp. i. 423, 434 
» Binleitung II. i. p. 72. 
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oontained in the tenth compared with the twentieth verse : ** And 
Judah went a^nst the Gemaanites that dwelt in Hebron (now 
the name of Hebron before was Kirjath-arba)> and they slew 
iOieahai, and Ahiman, and Talmai/' In the twentieth verse 
we read : ‘‘ And they gave Hebron unto Caleb, as Moses said : 
and he expelled thence the three sons of Anak/' According to 
the former verse, Judah and Simeon had defeated the three 
races of the Analdm ; but their total destruction was reserved 
for Caleb, the possessor of the Hebron territory. 

There is considerable similarity between this chapter and 
passages in the book of Joshua, sometimes amounting even 
to verbal coincidence : at other times there are slight variations. 
Compare, for example, Judg. i. 10-15 with Josh. xv. 14-19; 20 
with Josh. XV. 13 ; 21 with Josh. xv. 63; 27, etc., with Josh, 
xvii 12, etc. ; 29 with Josh. xvi. 10. To account for this, 
Havemick supposes that the writer of the book of Joshua, i.r., 
the Deuteronomist, borrowed from Judges ; while, on the con- 
traiy, Stiihelin thinks that passages were transferred from 
Joshua to Judges, specifying as examples i. 11, 15, 27, 28. As 
to i. 18, the latter conjectures that it was detluced from Joshua.^ 
Bertheau follows him, alleging that the passages in question 
suit the place and context in Judges i., but not in Joshua. The 
former hypothesis is more probable. The whole chapter is in a 
different tone from that of the Deuteronomist. We think it 
most likely that the writer of Joshua did not follow the pre- 
sent book of Judges but the common source of both, wmch 
may have been the Jehovah-document. 

The prophetic word in ii. 1-5 wears an isolated and fragmen- 
tary appearance, as if it had no connexion with the preceding 
chapter. It forms a good introduction to the body of the 
work. Although the paragraph has little connexion with the 
first chapter, it is suitable in its present place as introductory to 
the following chapters. It is hypercritical in Bertheau to at- 
tribute these verses to another w^riter than the preceding. 

IV. Observations on ii. 6-xvi. — The second division of the 
work has an unity which shews that it proceeded from one 
writer. Thus we meet with certain recurring formulas as the 
children of Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord*^ (ii. II; 
iii. 7 ; vi. 1), or, the children of Israel did evil again in the 
sight of the Lord” (iii 12; iv. 1 ; x, 6; xiii. 1), ‘‘Hie land 
h^ rest” (iii 11, 30; v. 31; viii. 28). Peculiar expressions 
occur, as or to call together or summon (iv. 10, 13 ; vi. 

34, 35; vii‘. 23, 24; x. 17; xii. 1, 2), 1!^ 132? to sell into the 
hand (ii 14; iii. 8; iv. 2, 9; x. 7); 3*)^ Bj^' dramng word 

’ KritiKslie Untenuobangen, p. 102. 
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(iii. 22 ; viii. 10, 20 ; ix. 54 ; xx. 2, 15, 17, 26, 35, 46) ; ^ 

subdued (iii. 30 ; iv. 23 ; xi. 33). In short the style, manner, 
and theology are the same. The causes and consequences of 
events are clearly and theocratically exhibited. 

According to Stahelin the writer of the portion in question was 
the Jehovist. This is inferred from the similarity of style and 
manner, as well as of plan, in relation to the book of Joshua. 
But it has been shewn by De Wette,^ that there are so many 
peculiarities of manner and expression as outweigh the coinci- 
dences pointed out in the Pentateuch and Joshua compared with 
this portion of the book of Judges. There is sufficient inde- 
pendence in the ideas, words, and representations of the latter 
to attest its non-Jehovistic and non-Deuteronomistic authorship. 
The resemblances, so industriously collected by Stahelin, arise 
out of the essence of the theocracy, and can be account^ for 
by the writer’s age, his acquaintance with the national tradi- 
tions, and his general object. 

Did the author of ii. 6-xvi. use written sources ? This is a 
question which has been differently answered. Bertholdt, De 
Wette, Berthcau, and Bleek, think that he did; while Stahelin 
and Havcrnick sec nothing to necessitate the supposition. It is 
true, as Stahelin remarks, that the same kind of diction and 
manner pervades the whole, — that there is no such difference of 
style and narration as is apparent in the Pentateuch and Joshua. 
But traces of written documents are still discernible here and 
there. Certain diversities in language, contents, and mode of 
representation do appear in the various narratives. Thus it is 
not improbable that the accounts of Othniel and Ehud, in the 
third chapter, were derived from a written source. The minute 
traits and allusions which make the narrative so picturesque, 
and peculiar terms here and there, different from the well- 
known words at the commencement and end, marking the 
writer’s own hand (see in vers. 16, 22, 23, compared with 12, 
15, 29), warrant the inference. The song of Deborah could 
scarcely have been handed down in the mouths of the people 
from one generation to another ; and was therefore drawn from 
a peculiar source. It may have belonged to a collection of old 
historical poems — to the book of Jashar perhaps. Whether the 
historical introduction iv. 4-24 was prefixed to it there, is pro- 
blematical. Several differences between the ode itself and its 
historical preface are rather against the hypothesis. De Wette* 
specifies verses G, 14, etc. (compd. with iv. 5, 10), and verse 23. 
^ese however do not signify much, and are outweighed by 
opposite considerations of more importance — such as the &ct, 


^ Einleitung, p. 242. 


s Ibid., p. 248. 
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that tlie {K^ severed from its historical explanarion would 
scarcely be intellirible, and the close connexion manifestly sub* 
siating between them. It is difficult to conceive the indepen- 
dent existence of the history ; because, as here given, it is based 
on the ode. In addition to this, Bertheau has acutely remarked,' 
that peculiar phrases and words appear in iv. 4-24, which the 
writer seldom or never uses elsewhere, such as rO'OE? verse 18 ; 
naxm verse 21 ; rOBfe in a rare sense, verses 6 and 7 ; DH^I 
found both here and in Ex. xiv. 25, Josh. x. 10 in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of poems or poetical passages, and therefore 
apparently borrowed with the poems themselves from one and 
the same source. The sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters, re- 
lating to Gideon, betray their indebtedness in various points to 
historical tradition embodied in a written document. The ninth 
chapter unmistakciibly shews, that it was taken from a larger 
history containing an account of Shechem and its rulers in the 
time of the judges. Jothain’s fable (ix. 3-15) bears the stamp 
of authenticity. The story of Jephthah belonged to a larger 
history relating to the Israelites cast of Jordan (xi.-xii. 6), 
The history of Samson in xiii.-xvi. was not the subject of a 
special document, but was taken from a larger one narrating 
the Philistine wars. This appears from the phrase he shall begin 
to deliver in xiii. 5, implying that the narrative teas continued in 
Samson*8 successors, Bertheau conjectures, that the short ac- 
coimts in 2 Sam, xxi. 15-22 ; xxiii. 8-39, were from the same 
document. The imitation of Gen. xvi. in Judg. xiii. is apparent 
to every reader. The verses ii. 6-9, are repeated in Josh, 
xxiv, 28-31 with slight variations, shewing that the thread of 
the history is resumed in the same words, or nearly so, with 
which it had been broken off. 

From these remarks it is obvious, that the body of the pre- 
sent work was mainly derived from older written materials, of 
which it is now impossible to obtain a more definite knowledge. 
How far the author moulded the documents at his disposal, or 
incorporated them in the form and language they already pre- 
sented, cannot be determined— except in a very few instances. 
Speaking generally, it does not appear that he made extensive 
alterations, or left any deep impress of his own upon them. 
He extracted such accounts as suited his purpose, incorporating 
them into the general narrative by appropriate words at the 
commencement and end. Hence he was more a compiler than 
an independent author. It may be, as Ewald thinks,^ that an 
older b^k of judges continued down much later than Solo- 
mon, and from which some specified verses in 2 Chronicles 

^ Das nuch Richter, u. b. ▼. p. 75. 

* Geschielite de» Yoike« Israel, rol. i. p. 202 et seqq. 
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were taken, formed the basis of all this division, with the excep** 
tion of the part relating to Samson ; but we will not undertake 
to affirm it. 

Jahn and others have thought that two authorities were used 
in the account given of Samson ; the sketch of his adventures 
with Delilah being taken from another source than the preced- 
ing.' This rests on no other basis than the termination of the 
fifteenth chapter, where we read : ‘‘ and he judged Israel in the 
days of the Philistines, twenty years,*' as is stated at the close 
of narratives relating to the other judges. It has also been 
remarked, that xvi. 12 is like a repetition of xv. 13r 14. We 
see no necessity for entertaining this hypothesis. Surely it is a 
sufficient explanation of the concluding verse of chapter xv. to 
sa^, that the writer intended to conclude the history of Samson 
with the enumeration of the seven exploits just given ; but after- 
wards saw occasion to add five others, without disturbing the 
closing formula. 

V. Observations on xvii~xxi. — The third division, which is 
an independent part of the book as it now is, consists of two 
historical narratives, detailing events belonging to the com- 
mencement of the judges-period. The writer might have placed 
them before ii. 6, had ho been guided solely by their contents ; 
and accordingly Josc'phus assigns them that position in his 
chronologically arranged account ; but they are suitable where 
they now stand, a resting-point having been presented after the 
death of Samson and immediately before the appearance of 
Samuel, of which the writer thought it best to avail himself by 
inserting a history that served to prepare the way for a kingly 
government, and so put a stop to the lawlessness of the people 
doing what was ri^ht in their own eyes. The two histories do 
not present much internal union, and consist of different mate- 
rials. Aubericn indeed has tried to shew, not only in them but 
also in Rutli, a typical significance and similarity of plan, but 
without success.^ They betray the hand of one writer. It is 
often remarked in both, that there was then no king in Israel 
(xvii. 6 ; xviii. 1 ; xix. 1 ; xxi. 25). Wo find the use of the 
perfect in describing what belongs to the same time as the 
preceding, as in xviii. 7 ; xx, 43 ; numerous infinitives with the 

prefix h xviii. 9 ; xix. 15 ; xx. 10 ; sentences introduced by the 
pronoun D?! or at the beginning of the discourse, xviii. 
22, 27 ; xix. 11, 22. Single expressions which are not frequent 
elsewhere often recur, as 1133 xviii. 6 ; xix. 10 ; xx. 43 ; 
xviii. 20; xix. 6, 9, 22; niDHO xviii. 10; xix. 19; 

‘ Kinlcitung, vol. ii. p. 191. 

< Studicn uud Kritlkcn for 1860, p. 536 6t seqq. 
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xviiL 22 ; xx. 42, 45 ; and nH^J> in juxtaposi- 
tion, xviii. 19; xxi. 24 : 'h and xvii, 11 ; xix. 6, 
etc. In the two narratives also, Levites settled in Bethlehem- 
judah play an important part. These and other characteristics 
attest identity of authorship in chaps, xvii.-xxi. 

What now is to be said of the writer of these chapters in 
relation to the body of the work, /.<?., ii. G — xvi ? It is clear 
that diversity of authorship must be asserted. The prophetic 
survey of history which pervades the second division is wanting 
here.* Theocratic ideas couched in appropriate expressions, and 
shewing the point of view taken, are not found, as in the pre- 
ceding portion. The writer never betrays a theological interest ; 
the nearest approach to it being in the appellation bestowed on 
Israel, “ the people of God,” which is only occasional (xx. 2). 
The diversity is so obvious that one wonders at its denial by 
Keil. The narration presents another stancljK)int. In accord- 
ance with this is the absence of such chunicteristic phrases and 
words as have just been adduced to shew identity of authorship 
in chaps, x^ii., xviii. and xix.-xxi. The frequent use of the per- 
fect with ^ preceding separated from it by one or more words 
betrays a linguistic peculiarity which cannot be found in ii. 6- 
xvi. 

As far as we are aware, Ewald was the fii’st who perceived 
that similarity between this part of the IxKik and the first,* 
which leads to the inference that tlic writer of both was the 
same person. In both the tribe of Judah is prominent ; whereas 
it is not spoken of in the second part. In botli the congregation 
of Israel taught by the divine oracle executes the will of Ood, 
and not the judges. In tliem too the trilx'S are geographically 
distinguished, and their different wars carefully noted. Common 

to both also are the expressions i., 1 ; XX. 18 ; 

np’5 bitp i. 1, and xx. 23, 27, and the answer to the oracle 
i. ’2 ; XX. 18, i. 27, 35, and xvii. 11 ; i. 8 ; 

XI, 48. ann 'IP n;n i. 8, 25 , and XX. 48. |ri3, xxi. 1 ; 

and i. 12. xix. 4 ; i. 16. The use of the preterite with 

\ preceding has been referred to before. This identity of author- 
ship in chaps, i., xvii.-xxi. proves diversity of authorship in i.-ii. 
5, and ii. 6-xvi. ; it having been already shown that the writers 
of iu 6-xvL and xvii.-xxi. were different. Independently of 
this, it is perceptible that the first chapter did not proceed from 
the same writer as ii 6-xvi. because there is a double com- 
mencement with the death of Joshua (i 1 and ii. 6-10) as well 

^ Gesebiebte det Volket Israel, toL i., p. 186 ct seqq. 
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as a twofold account of the parts which had not been conquered; 
a more full one in the first chapter, and a shorter in iii. 1-6. 
The same author would not have proceeded thus. Besides, the 
same materials are differently presented ; for in the first chapter 
with the first five verses of the second, the ancient inhabitants 
are represented as still unexpellcd because the Israelites pre- 
ferred living with them to destroying them in obedience to the 
divine command; while in ii. ll~iii. 6, God is said to permit 
many of the Canaanites to remain, as a punishment of the 
Israelites for not obeying his voice. 

VI. Uxmr, Aui’iiorship, and Date. — The attempt of Keil^ 
to shew the unity of the whole work in opposition to these 
peculiarities is unsuccessful. The nature of the contents, the 
desire of describing vividly, and the different sources whence the 
writer drew, are insufficient to account for them on the principle 
of unity of authorship. Nor is it enough to say, that the whole 
book has its singularities of diction. The main point is^ why are 
certain peculiarities of expression found in the first and third 
divisions, not in the second ? And why too is the point of view 
taken by the writer of the first and third so different from that 
of the chief compiler ? These particulars cannot be explained 
on the su])positioii of one author throughout. 

Believing as wo do tliat tlie book proceeded from one compiler 
or editor in its present state, with tlie first chapter at the begin- 
ning, and the so-called appendix (chaps, xvii.-xxi) subjoined, it 
is not easy to fix the age he lived in. The song of Deborah bears 
in itself the marks of antiquity, and may have been written soon 
after the time of the prophetess herself. Supposed Aramaeisms 
in it and the use of C? prefixed are no proper marks of a late date, 
as has sometimes been asserted. The former are genuine poetic 
j>eculiarities ; wliile the latter points to northern Palestine as the 
district of its birth. But the ago of the lyric is quite dilierent 
from the age of the last author or eomj>ilor of the whole. 

It is necessary to speak of the difierent parts separately, t.^., 
of the time when i.-ii. 5, x\ ii.-xxi., and ii. 6~xvi. were written. 
The portion i.-ii. 5 has an inherently vivid character which 
favours its composition soon after the events described occurred. 
It is graphic and lively, as though no great interval had 
elaps(Ki sinco the things happened. The twenty-first verse of 
the first chapter agrees, for wo read there that “ the Jebusites 
dwell with the chil&'en of Benjamin in Jerusalem ante this day*^ 
shewing that the time was before David. So also the twenty- 
ninth verso where we read that the Canaanites dwelt in Gezer 
among the Ephraimites, implying a period prior to that of 

> Einlcitung, p. 157, second edition. 
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Solomon, to whom Pharaoh gave the place after he had de- 
stroyed the Canaanite inhabitants (1 Kings ix. 16). As to 
xvii.-xxi. it must be referred to the time of the kings, because 
it is remarked in different places that there was no king in 
Israel in those days,’’ (xvii. 6. xviii. 1, xix. 1, xxi. 25). Thus 
Israel enjoyed the benefits of kingly rule when the events hero 
described were committed to writing. And it is probable that 
the kingly rule had not been long established ; the manner in 
which it is introduced leading to that supposition. Perhaps the 
reign of Said is referred to, or the bi'ginning of David’s. But 
it may be thought that xviii. 30, ‘‘until the day of the captivity 

of the land,” UV IV is in favour of a later date, 

because the words appear to refer to the captiidty of the ten 
tribes by the Ass}"rians, either under Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings 
XV. 29), or Shalmaneser (2 Kings xvii. 6\ Ilengstonberg, 
Hiivemick, and Welte refer them to the unfortunate war wdth 
the Philistines, in which the ark w\as carried away by the 
enemy (1 Sam. iv.), i.e., the time of Eli and Samuel. But the 
appeal to 1 Sam. iv. 21 is wholly inapposite unless it could be 
shewn that signifies t/ie ark of the covenant^ and tliat the 

removal of the ark from Jerusalem is equivalent to the removal 
of Israel itself. As little can the w’ords be referred to the 
carrying away of the Israelites by the Philistines. The As- 
syrian date, however, though apparently the most natural in- 
terpretation, can hardly be adopted, because there is reason to 
suspect the correctness of the reading. The expression is 
singular and rather poetical. It w’ould scarcely liave been used 
by the wuiter of the context. It is improbable that Jonathan the 
grandson of Moses (not of Manassehj and his sons were priests 
to the tribe of Dan, after the ten tribes separated from the other 
two, as the thirtieth verse affirms; and the thirty-first verse 
disagrees with the thirtieth as it stands, for it states or implies 
that the time during which Micah’s image was set up in Dan 
was that in which the house of God or tabernacle w^as at 
Shiloh ; whereas in the thirtieth, Jonathan and his sons arc said 
to have been priests to the tribe of Dan w'orshiping that imago 
till the captivity of tlie land. In other words, Jonathan and 
his posterity were priests in this idolatrous worship of the 
Danites till the tabernacle was removed from Shiloh, f.c., till 
Eli’s time (vcr. 31) ; while they ofliciated in the same worship 
till the Assyrian captivity centuries after (vcr. 30). We adopt 
Houbigant’s conjecture, and read for , which brings 

out the sense, “till the captivity of the ark,” ue., by the Philis- 
tines in the time of Eli. Both verses state that the Danites 
practised the idolatrous worship of a graven image while the 
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ark of the covenant was in Ephraim at Shiloh. This opinion 
is preferable to that of Studer and Hitzig, who suppose the 
thirtieth verse a later addition. It is in harmony with the date 
already assigned to i.-ii. 5 and xvii.~xxi. The time assumed is 
prior to that fixed upon by Stahelin and Ewald, who nearly agree 
in supposing that the portion appeared in the reign of Asa or 
Jehoshaphat, about 700 n.c. Both of course assume the 
later insertion of xviii. 30, which stands in the way of their 
hypothesis. In relation to the expressions in xvdi.-xxi., which 
Stahelin^ has enumerated to show that they no longer belong to 
the flourishing period of the language, such as 
23 ; xviii. 2, the entire hody of the people (comp. 1 Kings 

xii. 31 ; xiii. 33) ; HS T to lay the hand apm the 

motif h, xviii. 19 (corap. Job xxi. 5; xxix. 9); HJi? to begin to 
speahf xviii. 14 ; '^1X3 xvii. 2 (comp. Job xxxiii. 

8 ; Isaiali xlix. 20) ; to be quiets xvdii. 9 (comp. 1 Kings 

xxii. 3 ; 2 Kings ii. 3, 5 ; vii. 9 ; Xeh. viii. 11) ; H'iO xx. 33, 
the root of which appears for the first time in Micah iv. 10 ; 

to reach to Bometvhat, xx. 34, 41, tiny agree as well with the 
one date as the other. With res^x'et to ii. G-xvi. the character 
and tone arc very different from the preceding and following 
parts. The portion is theocratic and levitical, resembling in 
parts the lK)oks of Samuel and Kings, as well as Chronicles in 
a less degree. Hence it is later in age, or rather its redac- 
tioil is later ; for it contains materials as old as any in i.-ii. 5 or 
xvii. -xxi., if not older. The constituent parts of it are authentic 
records of a pretty early date. But the redactor, «.<?., the com- 
piler of the whole book, must be placed in the time of the later, 
not the earlier, kings. This apjx'ars most plainly from ii. 6-23, 
which is pervaded by a moralising reflectiveness resembling 
2 Kings xvii. 7-23. The phrase, too, ‘‘ till this day,” in various 
places, tis vi. 24, x. 4, xv. 19, shews that some time had elap^ 
between the events narrated and the age of the writer. But 
the compiler must have lived before the Deuteronomist, else it 
would have been intimated that altars erected and sacrifices 
offered in different places were illegal and displeasing to Jeho- 
vah. It is related that pious men offered sacrifices here and 
there without any hint of the kind (comp. vi. 24, 26 ; xi. 31 ; 

xiii, 19).- Probably the compiler belonged to the period of 
Ahaz. lie was not of Israel, but a licvito of Judah. The 
introductory part, i.-ii. 5, as well as the two appendixes, he 
seems to have found in a state not very different from their 

* Kritisebo TJntemicbiingcn, u. s. w. pp. 146, 147. 

* Block, Einleituug, p. 346. 
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present one. But the materials contained in the body of the 
work were somewhat elaborated. This date is considerably prior 
to the time in which Ewald puts the final redactor, viz., the 
second half of the Babylonish captivity. We cannot, however, 
adopt his various hj^potheses respecting the origin and composi- 
tion of the book, ingenious though they are. 

If our view be correct, the Talmudic account of Samuel's 
writing the book, cannot be maintained, though Jahn, Paulus, 
and Welte incline to it. Herbst's^ hypothesis that all except 
the api)endixes (which he puts after the Assyrian captirity in 
consequence of xviii. 30) was composed in Solomon's reign, and 
originated in the ix)lygamy of that monarch, is equally un- 
tenable. 

VII. Priority of the Book to that of Josuva. — Wc have 
already said that the book of J udges preceded Deuteronomy and 
Joshua. This api^ears from the following passages, Judg. i, 
12-15, compared \rith Josh. xv. 16-19: 


‘‘And Caleb said, lie that smiteth 
Kiriatb-scpluT, and taketh it, to him 
vili I trive .Vchsah my daiiirliter to wife. 
And Othniel the son of Kenaz, (’alib’s 
voimjrer brother, took it . and he poe 
him -Aehsah hih dau;:hTer to wile. .Vnd 
it came to pah-*, when ‘'he came to him, 
that she moved him tn ask of her fatlu r 
a field * and she lifrhlt <l from oil her ass ; 
and Cab b said unt«> lur. What wilt thou ? 
.\nd she <iaid unto him, m<- a bless- 
ing : for thou ba.st i^iven me a south laud ; 
give me al.su spriiig.H of waivr. .Vnd 
Caleb gave her the upper springs and 
the nether springs” (Judg. i. Ti-lo). 


“ .ind Caleb said. He that smiteth 
Kirjuth-stplur, and taketh it, to him 
will I l:i^e Aehr'ah my daughter to wife. 
.\iid (>ihni«l tlie s<»n of Kenaz, the 
hr(»ther of Calel), took it . and he gave 
him Aehsah liin dauglitcr to wife. .\nd 
it <aine to p.t^s, as sin- eame uiit<j him, 
that slie moved Iiinj tt» n.‘ik (d her hither 
a field . and she li;;hted otf her a.vi ; and 
Cab'h said unto h< r. What wouldest 
tliMU' Who aii‘‘Wt re(l. (Jive me a bless- 
ing ; for them bast given me a south 
land; gi\e me aUo springs of water. 
And he gave lu r the* upma* springs, and 
the nether springs” (Josh. x\. 16-19). 


Again, Josh. xvii. 15-18, is an enlargement of Judg. i. 19. 
In the latter passage, however, wdiat is attributed to Joseph in 
Josh. xvii. is incorrectly transferred to Judah. 

In the same manner, what is circumstantially related in Josh, 
xiii. 1-6 is from the shorter form in Judg. iii. 3. 

So also Judg. ii. 2-5 gave rise to Josh, xxiii. 12, 13. 

Another example of the same kind appears in Judg. ii. 6-9, 
compared with Josh. xxiv. 28-31. 

Ilavemick,^ who maintains the priority of Judges to Joshua, 
adduces in evidence of his opinion the fact that the text of 
Joshua explains that of Judges by small insertions or omissions, 
as in the case of the names Shesnai, ilhiman, Talmai, of whom 
it is remarked that they are the sons of Anak, the children of 
Anak (Josh. xv. 14, compared with Judg. i. 10). The words 

* IIcTbRt’8 Einleitung, Zweyter Theil. p. 120. 

* Einleitung II. i. p. 68. 
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ptUjSri are omitted in Josh. xv. 17, .because they create 

difficulty. Havemick, however, is hardly correct in saying that 
the writer of the book of Joshua uses more regular and common 
grammatical forms instead of the more difficult ones in the book 

of Judges, as njp for for n'Sy, niwp 

for nin often occurs as a hortatory adverb, Gen. 

xi. 3, 4, 7 ; xxxviii. 16; Ex. i. 10; so that it is unlikely to 
have been exchanged for 7130. The other two forms are simply 
feminines singular, though joined with a plural feminine; 
and it is a mistake to say that they stand for their regular 
plurals. 

YIII. Character of the Histories. — The descriptions of the 
book arc commonly natural and graphic, bearing on their face 
the impress of historical tinith. The picture given of the tribes 
is one that shews an unsettled, transition-state of the Israelites 
in their political relations as well as their civil customs. It 
is by no means a favourable history ; yet it agrees well with 
all that we know of the chosen people and the Canaanite 
races. Traces of barbarism are strongly marked. No apology 
is offered for the sins and crimes of the select race. Their 
character is dmwn in a way perfectly natural in the times 
and inll lienees. The most fearful crimes are related without 
blame being attached to the perpetrators. The spirit of war pre- 
vailed ; and a very imperiect civilisation was at once its cause 
and consc'quencc. Wild roughness, cruelty, revenge were com- 
mon. Internal strifes and foreign oppressions, disorder and 
disaster, deeds of heroism and intervals of prosjx'rity, are de- 
picted with great verisimilitude. The organisation of the Jewish 
community, imperfect as it was ; the government unsettled, 
preparing the way for the establisliment of kingly rule ; the 
neighbouring nations chafing under the invasions of the 
Israelites and retaliating by predatory excursions or more 
deliberate attacks, arc set forth in fresh colours by the 
original writers of the book. There is therefore no room for 
doubting that the historical traditions of the nation, written and 
oral, but chiefly the former, are faithfully given. Here however 
a question arises as to the character of such traditions. Are they 
genuine history ? Do they contain simple, unadorned truth, and 
nothing else ? For the most part we should reply, judging from 
the contents of the book itself. Sometimes indeed this cannot 
be said. The history of Samson is strongly tinged with the 
mythological and romantic. His birth is ushered in hy remark* 
able presages recorded in the thirteenth chapter, xlis whole 
character savours of the exaggeration with which the traditions 
of later times embellish remote heroes. The deeds he performs 
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exceed human strei^gth, and are represented as supernatural. 
Though depicted as vicious and wayward, emplojdng his won- 
derful power of body in ways improfitable and extraordinary, ho 
is represented as praying to God for relief from thirst after the 
exploit of slaying a thousand men with the jaw-bone of an ass, 
and receiving water out of a hollow place in tne jaw miraculously 
cleft to allow a fountain to spring forth. The presence or 
absence of his strength is said to depend on the length of his 
hair. In short, the character of Samson is such a singular com- 
pound as can only be accounted for on a principle common to 
the early history of most nations, which embellishes with the 
marvellous the old champions who were instrumental in their 
deliverance from oppressors. The legendary is begotten by 
popular tradition, and exalted in process of time into the 
miraculous. The history of Gid(?on is also embellished with 
mythological exaggerations, which should not bo construed as 
literal history. This is observable in the sixth and seventh 
chapters, where the miraculous is largely abundant. Not that 
there is any thing of the really miraculous there. It is only 
that mrf of the marvellous with which the later traditions of 
a nation adorn its old heroes, giving them su|X5rhuman prowess 
and divine omens for all important undertakings. As has been 
well remarked, ‘‘miracles have their laws as much as any other 
occurrences ; laws deduced from those divine perfections, which 
under the fit circumstances cause them to be wrought. A 
miracle, under certain conditions, is a perfectly credible event. 
When we undertake to allege its actual occun'once, we must be 
prepared to shew the previous existence of such conditions ; 
divest it of these, and we have no longer any ground of defence. 
When I undertake to assert, that God has in any instance 
miraculously deviated from that regular course of action which 
his wisdom and goodness have led him to adopt, I cannot ex- 
pect that any reasonable man will listen to me, unless I first 
shew that, under existing circumstances, the deviation alleged 
was called for by the same wis<lom and goodness, and suited to 
accomplish their designs. Are the marvellous acts recorded in 
Judges, — those of Samson, for instance — of a description to 
abide this test, or is the only defensible theory of miracles 
utterly inapplicable to the maintenance of the credibility 
of those relations? The plea of the advocate of miraculous 
agency would be ; ^ the acts in question, how extraordinary 
soever, are such as, under the circumstances, the divine wis- 
dom and benevolence should stand engaged to perform.' The 
principle is sound; but the application, in the present in- 
stance, is impossible. The objector would reply ; * the acts in 
question are such as cannot be supposed to ^vo proceeded, 
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under the circumstances, from the divine wisdom and benevo- 
lence.^ 

These observations will help the reader to see in what light 
the miraculous character of many relations in the book should be 
viewed. Popular tradition magnified into the marvellous and 
superhuman the deeds of heroic men and patriots. Subtracting 
the legendary and mythological from the contents, there is little 
to detract from liistorical truth and credibility. By far the greater 
part of the w’ork is genuine, unadorned history, bearing on its 
face all the authority which one can rationally demand. In 
some cases numbers are exaggerated ; but that is of mo conse- 
quence. Thus at the last census, before the invasion, the tribe of 
Ephraim numbered 32,500 warriors ; w^hereas in the war with 
Jephthah and the Gileadites 42,000 are said to have perished. 
Tlius it must have been nearly exterminated. Again 25,000 
Ben jaminitos arc said to liave perished ; on which account the 
tribe was almost extinguished. The number appears incredibly 
large. It has been affirmed, that some events are inconsistent 
with others in the same book ; and some wuth representations in 
other books of better credit, in proof of which reference is made 
to i. 21 compared with i. 8 ; iii. 1, 2 with ii. 20-23 ; x. 3, 4 with 
Kum. xxxii. 41 ; i. 8 with Josh. xv. 03 ; i. 1, 10-15, 20 with 
Josh. X. 30, 37 ; xv. 13-20; i. 1, 17 with Josh. xii. 14; i. 1, 
22-26 with Josh. xii. 16; xvi. 1, 2; xviii. 1 with Josh. xix. 
40-46 ; xviii. 29 with Josli. xix. 47. But a close examination 
of these places proves their consistency. 

IX. Song of Dehorah, ai. v. — ^The song of Deborah is a very 
old specimen of Hebrew poetry, which may challenge comparison 
ill sublimity and beauty wdth the lyrics of any other language. 
It is the fresh expression of a high religious rapture arising 
from the victorious exaltation of Israel above Sisera. Ever and 
anon the reader is transported into the midst of the battle, 
where he sees its progress vividly pourtrayed. The transitions 
are very bold and animated, the entire description lively and 
forcible. The first eleven verses may be regarded as introduc- 
tory. The time is come to praise Jehovah ; and Deborah can- 
not forbear to sing praise to Him, referring to the high pro- 
sperity of the people at a former period ; their degradation in 
the immediate past ; and the present elevation of Israel. She 
calls upon all who rejoice in victory to praise Jehovah (2-11) — 
Deborah and Barak especially, the tw^o heroes of the day, are 
enjoined to give expression to their joy, the one in song, the 
other by a solemn procession at the head of the captives ; and 
the former at onco gives vent to her feelings in words. She 

' Palfrey’s Academical Lectures, vol. ii., pp. 213, 2U. 
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describes the nmstering of the troops from all quarters, TOurs 
forth contemptuous sarcasm against the tribes that stand cdoof ; 
and then transports us into the midst of the fight, closing with 
a bitter pathos respecting Sisera's mother (12-31). 

The lyric may be divided into three groups of strophes, con- 
sisting of three verses each. The second verse is not counted, 
because introductory to 3-11 ; just as 12 is introductory to 
13-31, and is also excluded, with the thirty-first corresponding 
to it. Subtracting these three verses, we have in the first series 
of strophes containing verses 3-11, the following, viz., 3-5 first 
strophe; 6-8 second strophe; 9-11 third strophe. The second 
group of three strophes consists of verses 13-21, and l>egins with 
verses 13-15^? first strophe; 15</-18 second strophe ; 19-21 third 
strophe. The third group, containing verses 22-30, consists of 
strophe first, verses 22-24; strophe second, 25-27; sti*ophe 
third, verses 28-30. Tims each series of strophes consists of 
three verses multiplied by three. In like manner the introduc- 
tion, 3-11, contains the same — three versos multiplied by three. 

The following is projx>8ed as a better translation than that of 
the received version : — 

Then sang Deborah, and Barak son f>f Abinoam on that day, 
saying : 

That the leaders led in Israel, 

That the people were willing, 

Praise ye Jehovah ! 

Hear, 0 kings. 

Give ear, O princes, 

I will, I will sing to Jehovah, 

I will sound the harp to Jehovah, God of Israel. 

Jehovah ! when thou wentest forth from Seir, 

"WTien thou marchedst from the land of Edom, 

Quaked the earth, and the heavens poured down, 

Yea, the clouds j>ourcd down waters. 

Mountains rocked before Jehovah’s face. 

That Sinai before Jehovah’s face, the God of Israel. 

In the days of Shamgar, son of Anath, 

In the days of Jael, untrodden w’ere the ways. 

And the wanderers along beaten liigliways went through 
winding byepaths. 

Princes faded in Israel, they failed, 

Till I, Deborah, arose, 

Till I arose, a mother in Israel. 

They chose new gods. 

W ar was then in their gates ; 

Was buckler seen or lance 
Among forty thousand in Israel ? 
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Mine heart is for the rulers of Israel, 

For those who willingly offered themselves among the people. 
Praise yc Jehovah ! 

Ye that ride upon white asses, 

Yc that sit on rich divans, 

Ye that, walk along the way. 

Sing- 

For the rejoicing of those who divide the spoil between the 
draw-wells, 

There they celebrate the benefits of Jehovah, 

The benefits of his princes in Israel. 

Then descend to their gates the people of Jehovah. 

Awake, awake Deborah ; 

Awake, awake, uplift the song, 

Arise, Darak, 

Lead forth thy captives, son of Abinoam. 

Then (said I) : Go down, ye remnant, against the mighty ; 
Ye peo]>le of Jehovah, go down against the strong.’^ 

From Epliraim (came those) whose seat is under Amalek ; 
After thee Benjamin, among thy peoples; 

From ilachir came down princes. 

And from Zebuluu tliose bearing the marshall’s staff. 

My princes in Issachar were also with Deborah, 

Yea, Issachar, the s\ipport of Jiarak 
Hushed into the valley at his feet. 

At the fountains of Keubeii was great debating, 

Wherefore sat’st thou still among the folds ? 

To listen to the lowing of the herds ? 

At the fountains of lleubeii wjis great debating. 

Gilead resknl beyond Jonlan ; 

And Dan, why remained he among ships? 

Asscr dwelt at ease on the sea-shore, 

And rested by his bays. 

Zebulun is a people that in scorn of life met death. 

And Naphtali on the heights of the field. 

Kings came, they fought, 

Then fought the kings of Canaan 
By Taanach on the waters of Megiddo ; 

Spoil of silver they took not. 

From heaven they fought, 

The stars out of their courses fought with Sisera. 

The torrent Kishon swept them away. 

That torrent of battles, the stream of Kishon. 

So trample thou, my soul, on the mighty. 

Then stamped the horses’ hoofs 
From the haste, the haste of his riders. 
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CiiTse ye Meroz, saith tbe angel of Jebovah, 

Yea, curse ye her inhabitants, 

For they came not to the help of Jehovah, 

To the help of Jehovah with the heroes. 

Blessed above women be Jael, 

The wife of Heber the Kenite, 

Above the women blessed, that dwell in tents. 

Water he asked, she gave him milk, 

In a lordly vessel she brought curdled milk. 

She stretched out her hand to the tent pin, 

And lier right hand to the workman’s hammer, 

And she smote Sisera, she clave his head, 

Bruised and brake through his temples. 

At her feet he sank down, he fell, he lay ; 

At her feet he sank down, he fell ; 

Where he sank domi, there he fell dead. 

Through the window she looked out, 

The mother of Sisera called through the lattice ; 

Why delays his chariot in coming back 
Why tarry the wheels of his cluiriots ? 

The prudent among her noble ladies answered her, 

Yea she herself gave answer to herself ; 

Will they not find, divide the spoil ? 

One, two maidens to each chief 
A spoil of many-coloured robes for Sisera, 

A spoil of many-coloured, broideretl robes, 

A many-coloured robe, two broidered garments for the neck 
of a spoiler. 

Thus perish all thine enemies, Jehovah ! 

But let them who love him be as the going forth of the sun 
in his strength. 

And the land had rest forty years. 

The blessing pronoimced by Deborah on Jael (ver. 24), for 
the treacherous murder of Sisera, has greatly p<Tplexed a class 
of theologians who come to the study of the Bible with peculiar 
and hereditary notions. Deborah as a prophetess was inspired. 
She received communications from the Lord. Jehovah revealed 
himself to her. But though an inspired prophetess, she spoke 
according to the ideas of morality prevalent among the Hebrew 
people in her day. Her inspiration did not make her infallible 
in word or deed. The Spirit of God in his rational creatures 
never lifts them up into the region of Deity himself ; but enters 
into their mind with a purifying and elevating influence agree- 
ably to the principle of development which runs through all 
revelation. They were gradually led onward to clearer concep- 
tions of the truth. The morality of the Old Testament was 
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progremte, incomplete, imperfect. It was siraply the reflexion of 
the purest existing morality. To say that it was a stamlard mo- 
rality for all time, or even for the time of its manifestation, is 
to mistake its character. In the case before us, some have 
resorted to the expedient that this song has been preserved only 
as a historical monument, and is not inspired as most of the 
Scriptures arc. But the ode partakes of inspiration equally 
with the song of Moses in Ex. xv. or any of the Psalms. Both 
Deborali and the wiiter of the lyric were inspired. That cir- 
cumstance, however, does not necessarily make what she utters 
accordant with the unalterable perfections of JehoVah. She 
was not infallible ; for infallibility docs not admit of degrees. 
The sentiments she is made to express in commendation of JaeFs 
deed are objectionable, because contrary to the moral law. 
Hence it is absurd to justify them ; and impious to say that she 
spoke thus in the name of Jehovah ; as if Jehovah could approve 
what is opposed to His own nature. It amounts to a libel on 
the character of the Most High to say with some that Jael was 
moved by a divine impulse to execute the deed ; as if He could 
prompt his accountable creatures to do any thing contrary to 
Ilis immutable perfections. It is true that Ho has a right to 
dispose of Ilis creatures as he ideases ; but that is a ditferent 
thing from Ilis suggesting to a rational creature to do a thing 
expressly condemned in the moral law. An act of foul 
treachery cannot lx> justified by the miserable shifts of divines 
who would rather sacrifice principles on which the existence of 
a moral creation rests, than abandon a favourite notion of in- 
spiration, Why should kc approve of an act merely because 
r)(‘borah a prophetess applauded it; especially when the act is 
repugnant to the noblest feelings we have derived from God 
himself? 

X. JkpiitiiaiFs Vow. — The vow of Jephthah has been vari- 
ously explained by commentators. The point itself is not of 
much imiiortunce to readers of the Bible at the present day; 
though a great deal has been written upon it. Let us briefly 
notice the leading \dcws taken of the vow. 

1. Dr. Randolph renders Judges xi. 31 thus: ‘‘Whosoever 
cometh out of the doors of my house to meet me, when I return 
in peace from the children of Ammon, shall surely be the 
Lord’s ; and I will offer to Him a burnt -offering.’’ Auberlen^ 
advocates the same rendering. Tsvo things are specified in the 
passage so understood. First, that Jephthah should dedicate to 
Jehovah the person who should first meet him coming from his 
house; secondly, that he should also offer a bumt-offering to 


^ View of our blessed Saviour’s ministry, vol. ii, p. 106 et bo<j(j. 
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JehoTah.' To tliis interpretation Hebrew usage is adverse. 
The pronoun i|n appended to the verb can only mean 

the offering^ not ihe Being to ichom the offering k made. 
Parallels are found in 1 Sam. vii. 9 and 2 Kings iii. 27, where 
the same verb, with the pronominal suffix, followed by the same 
noun occurs, and where the sense can only be, offered him or it 
for a burnt-offering. Hence the proposed interpretation cannot 
be accepted, however simple or plausible it appears. We admit 
that the construction is grammatically possible, for examples 
justify it, as Gosenius shews. Auberlen adduces Judg. i. 15 ; 
Is. xiiv. 21 ; Ezek. xxix. 3, xxi. 32. But the same word and 
suffx elsewhere, forbid the interpretation. 

2. The English Bible makes the vow run thus : ** Whatsoever 
cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet me,” etc. etc., 

shall surely be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a burnt- 
offering.” This view accords with the notion of Josephus, who 
represents Jephthah as promising to offer in sacrifice whatever 
living creature should first meet him. The Targum of Jonathan 
agrees. We do not think, however, that it is so natural as the 
rendering irAosocrcr instead of uhatsoeverf imjJying that Jeph- 
thah thought of a human being belonging to his house, rather 
than of any living, irrational creature. 

3. A third opinion is presented in the marginal rendering of 
the English Bible : Whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of 
my house,” etc. etc., shall surely be the Lord’s, or I will offer 
it up for a bumt-offering.” Kimchi is said to have been the 
first who proposed this translation. Lilienthal, Saalschutz, and 
Cassel adopt it. According to it Jephthah had a choice be- 
tween two things, and could act as the case miglit require. 
If the thing which came forth from the doors of his house were 
fit for a bumt-oflering, he could make it one; if not, he could 
consecrate it to the divine service. Thus there was an alterna- 
tive. It cannot be denied that the conjunction 1 may be ren- 
dered or. The Hebrew language had very few conjunctions, 
and therefore one had to fulfil the office of several in other lan- 
guages. In the present case there is evidently no necessity 
requiring the disjunctive sense. On the contrary, the sense is 
rather embarrassed by it. The first clause, ‘‘ whatsoever cometh 
forth out of the doors of my house shall surely bo the Lord’s,’^ 
is complete in itself, comprehending all that the second clause is 
here supposed to promise — viz., that tlie thing should be devoted 
to the Lord in a manner suitable to its nature — it should either 
be put to death or not agreeably to the law. Besides, wo object 
to the general rendering "whatsoever” instead of "whoso- 

^ Studien und Kritiken for 1860, pp. 641, 542. 
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ever ** as less natural. The whole is like an expedient to get 
rid of a difficulty. 

4. Another translation is, whosoever cometh out of the doors 
of my house to meet me when I return in peace from the chil- 
dren of Ammon shall be the Lord’s, and I will offer him up for 
a burnt-offering.” This is the most natural translation of the 
Hebrew words. It is confirmed by the LXX. and Vulgate. 
Jephthah is thus supposed to have had in his thoughts a human 
being y a man, more distinctly than any other being coming forth 
from his house. He vows that whoever of his household should 
come forth to meet him should be the LorcCe, But this was 
indeterminate, because the first-born were already the Lord’s, as 
also such as were set apart for the service of the sanctuaiy. 
Hence he obviates all doubt or uncertainty by adding, and I 
will offer him up for a hurnUoffering, The idea that a human 
sacrifice was intended by Jephthah is the plain sense of his vow.. 

Did he actually offer his daughter as a burnt-offering ? It is 
conceivable that he did not actually execute the vow, in the 
sense wliich was intended at its utterance. Accordingly some 
suppose that in the interval of the two months’ respite which 
he besought, he had come to the connetion that the vow 
in its literal sense was not obligatory. lie did to her what was 
equivalent to his original vow — what was accepted in lieu of it ; 
that is, he devoted her to perpetual virginity in the service of 
the sanctuar}^ Wc believe that this fulfilment of the vow was a 
new idea till the time of Moses Kimchi, The ancient Jews and 
Christians never thought otherwise than that the daughter xcas 
sacrificed ; and therefore they did not hesitate to censure the 
father for such an act. Since Kimchi, many Protestant scholars 
have embraced the new view. It has even been defended by 
Bush and Ilengstenberg. The grounds however on which they 
rest are insufficient, and the plain sense of the record is adverse. 
Thus it is alleged — 

{a) Tliat it is not expressly stated she was offered up for a 
bumt-ofiering ; on the contrary it is said of the father, ‘‘ He 
did with her according to his vow, and she knew no man,” as if 
the latter phrase were intended to be explanatory of the manner 
in which the doing of the vow was accomplished — viz., by 
devoting her to a life of celibacy. If she were really put to 
death, it is asked, why is the fact of her death not once spoken 
ofP But if she were only doomed to a state of perpetual 
virginity, the reason of the expression, *^he did with her 
according to his vow,” is obvious.^ To this reasoning it may be 
replied, that if the true sense of the vow be, that whoever came 

1 Bush’s Notes on the Books of Joshua and Judges, t>p. 317, 818, Now York, 
1838. 
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forth from Jephthah’s house was to be offered for a burnt- 
offering, it was not necessary to say, he offered her up for a 
burnt-offering to the Lord,’^ because he did mth her according 
to his vow^^ was precisely equivalent. The proper sense of the 
one takes along with it that of the other, so as to render super- 
fluous any statement to the efiect that he offered her np for a 
hurtiUcffering to the Lord, Because he plainly vowed to offer 
her up for a bumt-oficring to the Lord, it was unnecessary to 
repeat the words. He did with her according to his voic varies 
the expression, while it bears the same sense. The phrase, and 
she knew no imn^ mentions the consequence of her being ottered, 
and shews the greatness of the sacritice she submitted to. She 
cheerfully bore the reproach of having arrived at a marriageable 
age without being married. 

iji) We are also told that it does not appear by whose hands 
such a sacrifice could have been oflered. Not by the high priest, 
because of the explicit prohibitions of the Mosaic law. Not by 
Jephthah himself, for this would have been a transgression of 
the Levitical law. Not at Shiloh in the tribe of Ephraim, 
where the tabernacle was at this time ; because after the conclu- 
sion of the war with the Ammonites we find Jephthah engaged 
in a bitter war with the Ephraimites, Hence he could not have 
gone into the heart of that tribe to offer such a sacrifice, even if 
it had been lawful.^ In answer to this we remark, that although 
human sacrifices were strictly forbidden by the law of Moses, 
there is nothing in the transaction to shew that Jephthah did 
not transgress the law. In the time of the Judges the law was 
not strictly or commonly followed. The people generally were 
by no means religious or orderly. Indeed they were the very 
reverse. We do not hesitate therefore to affirm, that Jephthah 
himself may have sacrificed his daughter. Ilis character does 
not contradict that supposition, for lie was c\ddently a rough 
soldier or bandit. The thing is related as extraordinary. It 
was an unusual occurrence, the memory of which had sunk 
deep into the hearts of the people, and appeared worthy of 
perpetuation by a yearly festival in the nation. The national 
deliverance had been purchased at a dear cost ; and there was 
much of the heroic in a daughter who consented to die for the 
deliverance of her people. 

(c) A thing 80 norrible as the sacrifice of a daughter could 
not have been the subject of a national feast of honour and joy. 
So Hengstenberg affirms,^ as if the people of Israel could have 
looked at the thin^ from our stand-point — a people who lived 
among the Canaamtes and fell into their idolatrous worship, 

^ Bush’s Notes on the Books of Joshua and Judf^es, p. 318. 

* Die Authentie des Pentateuches, vol. ii. pp. 147, 148. 
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part of whicli consisted in human sacrifices ; or as if the festival 
had been instituted in remembrance of Jephthah’s deed, rather 
than the daughter's conduct. Besides, it is not intimated that 
the festival was ^joyful one. It was the opposite. 

{d) The same critic states, that Jephthah’s daughter only 
bewailed her celibacy ^ whereas in the immediate prospect of death, 
she would have thought of death alone, or at least of death 
before every thing else. The record however is very short ; and 
the words of the daughter, which cover over and conceal as it 
were her impending death, are really more eloquent than mere 
complaints and exclamations, as Bertheau has remarked. 

(e) Jephthah vows his daughter to the Lord ; but of vows in 
relation to human sacrifice, we (or rather the Mosaic law) know 
nothing. Such is another argument of Hengstenberg's.^ But 
the law in Lev. xxvii. 2-8 which prescribes the redemption of 
persons devoted to God, i.e.y persons designed for sacrifice, pre- 
supposes the frequency of such vows. It is true that they could 
be redeemed with money, according to the Mosaic law ; but the 
history given in the Book of Judges shews how often the law 
was broken. 

(/) It has been asked, supposing that Jephthah at the time 
of making his vow had no distinct recollection or knowledge of 
the law in Leviticus which permitted a ransom to be given for 
the devoted person, Is it conceivable that when the execution of 
it was postponed for two months, and the affair had become 
notorious throughout the nation, being the subject of general 
discussion and great lamentation, there was no person in Israel 
who once thought of this law ? AV ould not the agonised father, 
besides devoting to it his own intensest study, consult the priests 
on the subject ? And would not the priests acquaint him with 
the provisions of the law in reference to a case of casuistry like 
the present ? And what would naturally be the result ? Could 
he fail to come to the conclusion that such a sacrifice as he first 
intended was not only unlawful, but in the face of the numer- 
ous pointed prohibitions against it, would amount to nothing 
short of downright murder This and similar reasoning 
proceeds on an erroneous or very imperfect view of the times 
and the law. It supposes that the latter was written just as we 
now have it ; though all internal evidence is adverse. It had 
not then been committed to writing, and may not have been 
known. As to the agonised father consulting the priests and 
their making him acquainted with the law, the thing is very 
improbable ; for the priests were ignorant, and Jephthah W8w 
not a person likely to become agonised or distracted for the 

^ Die Authentie des Pentateuches, vol. ii. p. 147. 

^ See Bush’s Notes on Judges, p. SIS. 
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space of two montlis. Many readers seem to have a very im- 
perfect apprehension of the father’s disposition. Dwelling upon 
the idea that he was pioiiBy they join with this the phrase, then 
the Spirit of the Lord came upon Jephthah ” (xi. 29), and infer 
that he could not commit such a deed as sacrificing his daughter, 
or even utter a vow including human sacrifice. They forget 
the nature of the period in which he lived — a degenerate and 
lawless one — the district in which he was brought up, beyond 
Jordan, far from the tabernacle; the heathen race with whom 
he must have been associated, as well as the freebooters of his 
own nation who lived by rapine and violence, and to whom he 
was well known. In such circumstances it is only natural to 
think, that his knowledge of good was verj’ limited, and his 
piety greatly debased by superstition. The Spirit of God did 
not prevent him from falling into grievous sin, or miraculously 
transform his disposition at once. It gave him a strong im- 
pulse to imdertake the deliverance of Israel, and braced him for 
the work. His piety was that of his own day and time not of 
ours. 

In reviewing the whole account, we cannot hesitate to believe 
that Jephthah offered up his daughter in sacrifice in accordance 
with his vow, thinking that such an offering was propitious to 
Jehovah. In that he was mistaken. He acted as the rugged 
leader of such freebooters as he had before been wont to lead 
would naturally do. Having promised, under a superstitious 
impulse, he would not draw back or retract, even though his 
only daughter was the victim. 

•XI. Chronoix)gy of the Book. — The chronology of the 
book is surrounded with difficulties. This arises from various 
causes. It is most likely that some judges were contemix)rarv, 
ruling over different districts at the same time and not in suc- 
cession. Again, the dates of particular events are not always 
given (comp, iii, 31), and it is not unlikely that there is a 
chasm between the books of Judges and 1 Samuel. Besides, 
roimd numbers arc occasionally employed, as is inferred from 
the fact that forty appears four times. 

From Othniel to Samson is 410 years, reckoning all the 
numbers expressly given. It is apparent, however, that this 
number is too great, because Jephthah reckons 300 years from 
the conquest of eastern Jordan to his own time (xi. 26) ; 
whereas from Joshua’s death till Jephthah’s own day about 300 
years elapsed, according to this book. Again, 1 Kings vi. 1 
makes the interval from the Exodus to the foundation of ^lo- 
mon’s temple 480 years. The contemporaneousness of several 
judges is a very probable hypothesis for reducing the whole 
period. Bertheau, dissatisfiea with this solution, proposes 
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another^ according to whicli two methods of computation are 
mixed up with one another in the book ; one indefinite, accord- 
ing to the generations of man reckoned at forty years each ; 
another definite and specific.^ Both methods majr be united, 
the contemporaneous one and Bertheau’s. Six periods of forty 
years each — ^viz., Othniel forty, Ehud eighty, Barak forty, 
Gideon forty, the servitude under the Philistines forty, into 
which Samson's falls — ^make 240 years. The other numbers are 
parallel ones, indicating times contemporaneous with these lead- 
ing ages. The number 240 agrees pretty well with 480 in 
1 Kings vi. 1, and 300 in Judg. xi. 6. Bunsen supposes that 
the Judges-period was not so long — only 187 years while 
others who attach authority to Josephus and St. Paul in this 
matter (Acts xiii. 20) are disposed to extend the period over 450 
years, to the violation of 480 in 1 Kings vi., which is thus arbitra- 
rily altered. The usual computation of the whole period from 
Joshua to Eli is 299 years, which is at least more probable than 
the estimate of Hales and others. Keil's investigations,® inge- 
nious and elaborate though they be, have contributed nothing 
towards a satisfactory settlement of the question ; and it is 
better to abandon the attempt than make assumptions in place 
of absent data. 

* Das Buch dcr Richter und Rut, Einleitung, p. iviii. et seqq. 

* Bibelwcrk I., 1. p. ccxxxiii. ct seqq. 

* In the Dorpat thcologische Bcitrage, 11. p. 303 et seqq. 
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I. Contents. — The contents of this book are these — 

In consequence of a famine in Palestine, Elimelech of Beth* 
lehem-iudah, with his wife Naomi and their two sons, emigrated 
to the land of Moab. After the father’s death his sons married 
wives of the country, Orpah and Ruth, The sons died also, and 
the widowed parent Naomi resolved to return to her own land. 
But though she dissuaded her daughters-in-law from accom- 
panying her, Ruth refused to stay behind. The two came 
to ficthlehem, where they were gladly received. Ruth was 
allowed to glean during the barley harvest in the fields of Bop, 
a rich kinsman of her mother-in-law’s husband, who took notice 
of her and directed his servants to be generous to her. ** So 
she kept fast by the maidens of Boaz to glean unto the end of 
barley harvest and of wheat harvest, and dwelt with her mother- 
in-law.” 

By the advice of Naomi Ruth went and modestly laid herself 
down at the feet of Boaz her kinsman, seeking an opportunity 
for intimating to him the claim she had upon him as the kins- 
man of her deceased husband. He acknowledged the right of a 
kinsman to her, but said that there was a nearer one whose title 
must first be disposed of. Having sent her away with six 
measures of barley, he called the next kinsman into judgment, 
who refused to assert his right by purchasing the reversion of 
Elimelech’s estate. After this he proceeded to buy the inherit- 
ance himself, according to the legal forms of the time, and to 
marry Ruth. So Boaz espoused the widow of Elimelcch’s son 
who bare to him Obed, David’s grandfather. A brief genealogy 
traces the line of David through Boaz, to Pharez son of Jud^. 

II. Place of the Book in the Canon. — Many believe that 
the book before us was originally connected with that of Judges, 
of which it formed an integral part, as much so as chaps, xvii.- 
xxi. But it cannot be shewn, with any probability, that it was 
as closely connected with Judges as these last chapters. It is 
likely that it was simply put after the Judges. Josephus 
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regards them as one book, the whole number of canonical books, 
twenty-two, requiring this mode of reckoning. Melito of 
Sardis testifies that the Jews of his day counted them together^ 
Origen appeals to the tradition of the Jews in favour of the 
same fact ; and in Jerome’s day the prevailing reckoning pro- 
ceeded on the same assumption, though some counted them 
separately. Such traditions do not reach up to a high anti- 
auity. Nor is Jewish tradition unanimous on the point. In 
the Talmud indeed, Ruth occupies the first place among the 
Ktubim immediately before the Psalms. In Hebrew MSS. again, 
it stands among the five Megilloth, immediately following Can* 
tides. Thus it was aftenv^ards taken out of its original place, 
and now forms one of the twenty-four books into which the Old 
Testament has been divided by a constant Jewish tradition since 
the Talmudic time. The Septuagint translators reckon the 
book to that of Judges ^vithout a separate title. In modem 
times Luther restored it to its original place. 

III. Time of the events narrated. — As is stated in the 


first verse, the history of Ruth belongs to the time of the 
Judges and towards the conclusion of it ; as is inferred from the 

g mealogy at the close, according to which Obed, Ruth’s son by 
oaz, was grandfather of David. Thus Ruth lived about 100 
yearn before her great descendant. With this general conclu- 
sion we are obliged to rest satisfied, being unable to obtain a 
more specific date. Some indeed have attempted to ascertain 
the time more nearly, among whom we may specify XJssher' 
and Hengstenberg ; but their reasoning is precarious. They 
bring the famine which caused Elimelech and Naomi to emi- 
grate to the land of Moab, into connexien with the devastation 
of Palestine by the Midianites as far as Graza, when no susten- 
ance was left for Israel (Judg. vi. 1-4). This destruction is 
supposed to have been the cause of the famine mentioned in 
Ruth i. 1. The Jlidianites oppressed the land seven years 
(Judg. vi. 1), with which agre6s the return of Naomi in about 
ten yeai's (Ruth i. 4) to the district of Bethlehem yielding an 
abundant harvest, since a few years are necessary for the re- 
storation of the soil long wasted. It is easy to see that such 
reasoning is uncertain. According to the history of Gideon, he 
had little connexion with the territory of Judah. The Midian- 
ite camp was in the plain of Jezreel; and though their hostile 
operations extended as far as Gaza, it is not implied that the 
district of Bethlehem came within the sphere of their ravages, 
since the way from the plain of Jezreel and Gaza does not lead 
over the mountains of Judah. Thus the occurrences of our 


* Chronologia Sacra, pars i. cap. xii. 

2 Die Autiieutic dcs Pentateucucs, vol. ii. pp. Ill, 112. 
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book caimot well be broi^gbt into the time of Gideon, i.e., about 
175 yecmB before the commencement of David^s reign, but must 
l^ong to the period of the Philistine dominion, when either 
Abdon or Elon was judge. Josephus places the history of the 
book after Samson, when Eli was judge ; ^ but this is too late, 
notwithstanding the observations of Welte in its favour.* The 
various opinions which refer it to Ehud, or Shamgar, or Barak, 
or Abimelek, or Ibzan are mere hypotheses. The genealogy in 
iv. 18-22 is incomplete. From Ferez to David inclusive ten 
members of the series are given. Hence six members are 
wanting between Nahshon and Salmon, according to accounts in 
the historical books. From Perez to David was about 950 
years. It is impossible to explain the reason of this imperfec* 
tion in the genealogy. It may have been owing to the incom- 
plete data at the writer’s disposal as Eichhom conjectures ; ^ or 
to design, as Keil thinks,^ it being usual in genealogical tables 
to mention only the principal persons. The former appears to 
us more probable. The object of the author plainly appears 
from the genealogy at the close, which is to throw light upon 
the origin of David the great king of Israel. As the history 
of that monarch is the centre of Israel’s history, the sacred 
historians were careful to adduce whatever tended to place it in 
a more prominent view. Hence many things and persons are 
noticed which derive their significance only from their con- 
nexion with him. The book before us supplies a considerable 
gap in the accounts of David’s ancestors furnished by the books 
of Samuel. Those accounts would bo very incomplete without 
the narrative of Ruth. The book was written to exalt the 
4 royal house of David by presenting its origin in a clear and 
simple light. For though tlm maternal ancestor of it was a poor 
Moabitess belonging to a people hostile to Israel, yet she was 
counted worthy of being the progenitor of David himself, 
because of her firm confidence in the God of Israel to whom 
she turned from the heathenism of her people. If the writer 
had thought greatness to consist in outward splendour, he 
would not have chosen this subject. But he had evidently a 
higher and truer view, considering the honour of a royal house 
4io ue more in the piety of its ancestors than their worldly pre- 
eminence. With these ideas of the author’s object we cannot 
approve of the opinion of Bertholdt^ and Benary,® as if the 
intention was to set forth in a beautiful family picture the ob- 
ligation of the marriage-duties prescribed among the Hebrews, 
nnd the union thence arising. It will appear from what has 

' Antiqq. t. 9, 1. * Herbst's Einloitung, zweyter Thcil, p. 133. 

» Einleitung. vol. iii. p. 462. * Einleit., p. 413, second edition. 

* Kinleitung, vol. v. p. 2367. • De Hebraeorum Leviratu, page 30. 
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been advanced that we attach no weight to the doubts of 
Augusti and Bertholdt respecting the genealogy at the close of 
the book. There is no proper reason for thinking that an in- 
terpolator began with the words “he is the father of Jesse, the 
father of David ” (iv. 17). 

IV. Date and authorship. — It is difficult to discover the 
time when the book was written and the person who composed 
it. In his day the Israelites must have had kings, for this is 
implied in the commencing words : “ now it came to pass in the 
days when the judges ruled."’ And as David is mentioned, it 
cannot have been before him. It is true that he is not called 
king^ and therefore it might be supposed that it was composed 
before he came to the throne. In that case it might be assumed 
with some of tlie older critics, that Samuel or Eli was the 
writer ; though there is little probability in believing that the 
latter surviv^ David’s birth. There can be no doubt that the 
writer lived after David : and the only point of difficulty is to 
define hoxc long. That it was a considerable time after may be 
inferred from the following considerations : — 

(a) In former times in Israel it 'was a custom in redeeming 
and changing property for a man to take off his shoe and give 
it to his neighbour, in ratification of the transaction (iv. 7, 8). 
This is explained by the writer in such a manner as shews that 
it had gone out of use in his day. Hence a considerable time 
must have elapsed bet'sveen the transaction and its record. Such 
civil usages are generally laid aside by degrees ; and the author 
must have felt that his contemporaries could not have under- 
stood the matter without an explanation. 

It has been affirmed by Palfrey that the writer seems to have 
misinterpreted a provision of the law respecting the rights and 
liabilities of the nearest kinsman of an Israelite deceased, whence 
the critic infers either that he lived at a time when that rule 
had gone into disuse, or that, not professing to ivrite history, he 
did not feel bound to be precise in his statement of legal requisi- 
tions.^ This assertion is based on a comparison of Ruth iiL 13, 
iv. 5, with Deut. xxv. 5, 6, 'where the obligation to marry the 
wddow of an Israelite dying childless is made to rest on his 
surviving brother, not on a more distant relative. But the law 
of Levirate in xxv. 5-10, does not apply here ; since neither the 
next kinsman, nor Boaz, was the brother, of Ruth’s deceased 
husband. Hence Boaz marries Ruth not as a brother-in-law 
but a Qoel : he redeems her. It was an ancient institution in 
the Israelite State that the patrimony should continue in the 
family. If the possessor was obliged to sell it through poverty, 


1 Academical Lectures, vol. ii. p. 206^ 
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the nearest relation was to redeem it (Lev. kxv, 25) ; and the 
present book shews that if he refused, the riffht of redemption 
passed to the next kinsman after him. We also learn from the 
fourth chapter that it was the duty of him who redeemed 
the property to marry the widow in order ‘Ho raise up the 
name of the dead upon his inheritance, that the name of 
the dead be not cut off from among his brethren.*^ There 
is no contrariety between the provisions of the Mosaic law and 
the statements of the book. All that can be inferred is, that 
additional information is given respecting the redemption of 
land and the levirate. But whether the regulations which we 
learn from Buth belonged to the original statutes, or arose out 
of them by an extension of their conditions in process of time, it 
is imp^ible to tell. One thing is certain, that nothing in 
Kuth is opposed to the idea of a more distant relative than the 
brother of a deceased man marrying the widow and raising up 
an heir by virtue of the law under which he lived. 

(i) The object for which the book was written agrees best 
with a late date. If it was to do honour to David, he must 
have already attained pre-eminence in the nation’s theocratic 
history. The importance of his person and influence was 
gener^y recognised. The glory of his kingdom was established 
on a permanent basis, wliioh could not be impaired by the 
poverty of any ancestor, nor the odiousness of her race. On the 
contrary, that glory would rather be heightened in contrast 
with the humble origin of a female progenitor, provided she 
were a God-fearing and virtuous woman. 

(c) The language is of a late and partly Chaldaising type. 
We admit that this feature is not very marked ; but the traces 
of a late period are discernible. Why they are not more 
apparent can be. accounted for from the no^ tery late date. 
Examples are jH? i- 13, occurring once in Job (xxx. 24) but a 
Chaldaism ; i. 13 ; iv. 7 ; with the feminine ter- 
mination in M i. 20, Though the last two examples are occa- 
sionally found in earlier works, their occurrence here in the 

oonnexion is significant. iii. 7, 8, 14 ; 3 T\^ i. 21 ; 

n’:)j;)0ii. 3; i. 4. Such forms as iii. 4 ; 

TR ii- « ; nnO iii- 18 ; iii- 3 ; iu. 4 ; 

i. 8; iv. 1, appear in other and earlier 

hooks ; but their frequency here betrays the later period of the 
language. 

In reply to this it has been urged by Havomick' and Keil* 
that these forms belong cither to the older state of the language 
' Einleit. II. i. p. 117. $ Einloitung, pp. 415, 416. 
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and are th^efore genuine afchaifiniB : or they are taken from the 
diction of common life. They occur only in the discoursee of 
the persons introduced as spe^ng ; not in such parts as contain 
the writer’s own narrative. Bv thus separating what is put 
into the mouths of the speakers wom the author’s own language, 
it is inferred that the one is strictly in character with the time 
of the judges when the events of the book occurred ; while the 
other is pure Hebrew diction, free from Chaldaisms. We cannot 
assent to this line of argument. If indeed it could be shewn 
that the writer of the Wk is a compiler who closely follows 
written sources, the separation might be a plausible thing; 
but there is not a trace of his having been dependent on written 
memoirs. On the contrary, he evinces his own idiosyncrasy. 
All therefore that can be said in favour of any distinction 
between the speeches and the narrative into which they are 
interwoven is, that the writer has skilfully adapted the dis- 
courses to their originals. But indeed the forms are not 
archaisms properly so called. It is their frequency that strikes 
the reader. The latter circumstance is suflScient to stamp them 
as marks of a later period when they began to characterise the 
language — a fact which cannot be predicated of them where 
they occur before. We rely therefore on the Chaldaisms and 
other peculiarities already adduced as talid examples, not in- 
correct specimens of late forms. And any attempt to distinguish 
the style of the speeches from that of the nai*rative is of the 
same kind as one that should separate the diction of the speakers 
in Thucydides from that of his owm narrative. The view of 
Keil is substantially the same as that proposed by Dereser, who 
discovered in the peculiarities of diction and deviations fit>m 
grammatical rules the remains of the usual Bethlehemite pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew, f.c., provincialisms or idiotisms.^ Augusti 
agreed with him. But Sanctius looked upon the peculiar forms 
as Moabitisms,^ because he assumed a contemporary writing of 
the history from the mouth of Naomi, who had lost the purity 
of her mother tongue during her sojourn among the Moabites. 
This is baseless conjecture. 

(d) The language agrees in part with that of some other 
books. The writer however can hardly be said to borrow from 
or make use of them, as Bertheau argues.^ Thus the formula 
used in swearing, 71^' HS thus shall do, etc., i. 17, occurs only 
in the books of Samuel and Kings ; i. 19, comp. 

1 Kings i. 45 ; iv. 4, comp. 1 Sam. xxiL 8, 17 ; 

1 Bus Buchlein Euth, ein Gemaelde hauslicher Tu^end, 1806. 

* Commentar. in Ruth. Esr. Nchem. Tob. etc. Prolegomena it. 

3 Das Each der liichtcr und Rut, p. 237. 
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2 Sam. vii. 27 ; iv. 15, comp. 1 Sam. i. 8. Perhaps an acquaint- 
ance with the book of Job may be seen in i. 20, 21, where the 
language is poetical, compared with Job xxvii. 2. Ewald also 

thinks^ that the mere appellation abbreviated from 765 
became possible by the great example of Job ; to which it is no- 
answer, when Keil says’^ that the same word was already used 
by Jacob (Gen. xlix. 25), and Balaam (Num. xpv. 4, 16), 
unless he can shew that the respective prophecies in their 
present form really proceeded from the two individuals, or were 
written before the book of Job. 

In consequence of the similarity existing between the lan- 
guage of the books of Samuel and that of lluth in various 
respects, especially in certain forms already specified, Pareau^ 
thought that both were written by the same person. But this 
is a hasty inference, and is more than outweighed by diversities 
of a difterent kind. There is in lluth a want of the prophetic 
tone and manner. Events are not looked at in their comiexion 
as cause and effect. The theocratic aspect is not prominent. 
All the resemblance that exists is so partial as to prove neither 
imitation nor ttse of the books of Samuel and Kings on the part 
of the writer of Ruth, nor identity of authorship. On the whole 
we feel that the argument founded on language has been pressed 
to an imdue extent by various critics. All that it appears to 
shew in reality is, that the time of composition was comparatitely 
late, when the diction was becoming more and more Aramaeising, 
It does not e\dnce so late a period as the Babylonish exile. 

{e) The book appears to have preceded Deuteronomy in which 
(xxv. 5-10) the levirate is prescribed by law. Here it is spoken 
of in a 'way to imply that it rested upon custom, not law. 

(/) According to Bleek^ the point of view assumed toward 
neighbouring peoples is not that which arose after Judah had 
been engaged in severe struggles with them. A mild tone 
towards them is apparent in the book ; so much so that Dereser 
thought one design of the writer was to censure Jewish aver- 
sion to foreigners. This argument on behalf of an early date 
is precarious. 

The result of the most searching examination points to the 
time of Hezekiah as that in which the writer lived. He pre- 
ceded the exile. Marriage with a foreigner or Moabitess was 
looked upon as illegal and objectionable at the time of the 
captivity (see Ezra ix. 1, etc. ; Neh. xiii. 1-3, 23-27) ; and 
the booK contains no trace of the offensiveness of Ruth’s descent, 

^ G^hichte des Yolkes Israel, toI. i. pp. 206, 207, second edition. 

* Einlcitnng, pp^ 416, 410. 3 Institutiu inteipretis, eio. p. 144. 

* Einleitung, pp. 364, 366, 
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nor the sKghtest apologetic design. This argument is of weight 
against an authorship so late as the exile. If there is little 
reason for regarding the author of the books of Samuel as the 
writer, there is still less for identifying the latter with the author 
of Joshua. This, however, is the hypothesis of Abarbanel and 
Sebastian Schmidt. Others fixed upon Hezekiah, and others 
Ezra. The writer cannot be known ; and it may be safely said 
that he was different from every other whose writings appear in 
the Hebrew canon. According to the conjecture of Ewald,^ 
approved of by Bertheau, Ruth originally belonged to a larger 
work; but was taken by the final redactor of'^he books of 
Samuel and Kings, and incoporated in a more suitable place, 
viz., after Judges and before Samuel. We find nothing to 
warrant the supposition of its having belonged to a larger work 
till the redactor of the so-called earlier prophets w^ho lived 
towards the close of the exile, took it and prefixed it to Samuel. 
This is very different from the view of Herzfeld,^ who thinks 
that the original WTiter of Samuel found it already existing, and 
attached his own w^ork to it. He therefore dates the composition 
of Ruth soon after David. 

V. Nature of the History. — It has sometimes been thought 
that a fictitious narrative rather than real history is presented 
in the book. So Bertholdt reasons;^ and Palfrey is inclined to 
the same opinion.^ The former appeals to the symbolical 
character of most of the names of persons, such as Naomi (my 
pleasure), etc., etc. ; in reply to which it may be said that the 
symbolical character of most of the names is not apparent. 
Thus that of Boaz does not appear. The same critic appeals to 
the circumstance that the writer has once forgotten himself in 
making Naomi w ith her husband and two sons leave their in- 
heritance through hunger and poverty and go to the land of 
Moab ; while he puts into her lips after her return, “ I went out 
full ; and the Lord hath brought me home again empty'' (i. 21). 
Here, however, there is no contradiction ; for the fulness and 
emptiness relate to her husband and two sons not to property as 
Bertholdt supposes. We see no good reason for resorting to the 
idea of a fictitious history, but very much against it. The 
writer meant to present true history, the materials of w^hich he 
derived from tradition. And these historical materials are 
employed with freedom and originality. The quiet picture of 
private life among the Hebrews is eminently attractive. The 
author possessing a peculiar power of description, and animated 
with a poetic spirit, has succeeded in constructing a pic- 

^ Goschichte des VoUces Israel, yol. i. p. 213. 

• Geschichte dea Volkea Israel, vol. i. p. 288. 

’ Einlcitung, toI. y. p. 2342 et seqq. * Academical Lectures, rol. ii. p. 206. 
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torque narrative. Careful research is apjjarent, ee^ially 
in iv. 7. He was a learned man, familiar with the historical 
and poeticsd literature of his nation. And he had the gift of 
appropriating all that was pertinent to his purpose in an original 
way, as is oliervahle in the artificial arrangement of the story, 
the form in which it is set forth, the spirit which breathes 
throughout it, the masterly delineation of character, and the 
purity of language. So complete and beautiful is the entire 
portraiture, that the substance of the story is less considered by 
the reader than the delineation itself. There is a mixture of the 
learned and the artistic, which throws a peculiar cliarm over the 
piece, and distinguishes it from all others. How nice must have 
been the writer’s perception of moral purity ! How much alive 
he was to a sense of the beautiful in virtue ! And what ability 
he had to reanimate an ancient tradition, and form it into an 
attractive picture ! With plastic skill he clothes it with fieah 
and blood, so that universal humanity admires. 
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I. Contents. — ^The contents of these books may be divided 
into three parts as follows : — 

1. The lustory of Samuers judicial and prophetic administra- 
tion (1 Sam. i.-xii.). 

2. The history of Saules reign from its commencement till his 
death (1 Sam. xiii.-xxxi.). 

3. The history of the reign of David (2 Sam. i.-xxiv.). 

The first book opens with an account of the miraculous cir- 
cumstances attending the birth of Samuel. Elkanah, a Levite 
of mount Ephraim, had come according to his custom to sacrifice 
in the tabernacle at Shiloh, accompanied by his two wives, of 
whom the most beloved was Hannah. But she was barren, and 
wept sore on that account, praying to the Lord and making a 
vow that if a son should be given her she would devote him to 
the Lord according to the lites of a Nazarite. Eli the priest 
misinterpreting the sjnnptoms of her emotion rebuked, but 
afterward dismissed her with a blessing to her home. Han- 
nah having borne a son whom she call^ Samuel, remained at 
home till he was weaned, and then brought him to Shiloh to be 
there dedicated to the service of the tabernacle. The thankiul- 
ness of her heart was poured forth in a song of praise. In 
consequence of the extortion and wickedness oi Eli^s sons, who 
were associated with him in the priestly office, the people were 
disgusted, and woidd not bring the required offerings. The 
r^roofs of their aged father were unavailing. Accordingly a 
divine messenger came to him, setting forth the profligacy of 
his sons, predicting their sudden deatn, the future removm of 
his family from the priesthood, with their poverty and obscurily. 
This admonition was succeeded by another addressed to Samuel, 
as he lay in sleep within the precincts of the tabernacle. The 
liord himself called Samuel, and announced to him the destruc- 
tion of Eli’s house. This communication was made known to 
the high priest, though reluctantly, by Samuel, who waa 
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forward regarded by all Israel as a prophet of the Lord (chap. 
L-iii.). 

In a war between the Israelites and Philistines the former 
were defeated atEbenezer; and therefore the elders of the people 
proposed that the ark of the covenant should be brought into 
the camp out of Shiloh, as a safe-guard against future disaster. 
It was brought accordingly, Eli’s two sons accompanying it. 
But though me Philistines were for a moment afraid of it, they 
soon recovered their spirits, attacked the Israelites, slew 30,000 
footmen of their number, among whom were Eli’s sons, and 
took the ark. A messenger ran to Eli with the news as he sat 
anxiously watching ; and when they were communicated, tlie old 
man fell from his seat backward, “ his neck brake and he died.’’ 
When the intelligence was carried to his daughter-in-law, Phi- 
nehas’s wife, she was seized with premature labour, and died in 
giving birth to a child whom she named Ichabod, because the 
glory had departed from Israel when the ark of the Lord was 
taken. 

The ark was brought to Ashdod, into the temple of the Philis- 
tine god Dagon, before whom it was set down. But the image 
fell and was broken in the immediate presence of Jehovah. The 
men of Ashdod were also smitten with cmerods. So were the 
inhabitants of Gath, after the ark had been carried to their city. 
So too with the Ekronites, when it was brought to them. At 
the end of seven months after its capture, arrangements were 
made for sending it back, according to the advice of the priests 
and diviners, with a trespass-oftering. Accordingly five golden 
emerods, and five golden mice according to the number of the 
lords of the Philistines, were put into a coffer, and stored with 
the ark in a new cart drawn by two milch kine. The kine, 
left to themselves, took the straight way to Beth-shemesh, fol- 
lowed by the lords of the Philistines. It was the time of wheat 
harvest, and the reapers rejoiced to see the ark. After the cart 
had come into the field of Joshua, the wood of it was cleft and 
the kine offered up as a burnt-offering. Tlie Levites took down 
the ark and the coffer mth it. For the people’s profane curi- 
osity in looking into the ark, fifty thousand and seventy of them 
were smitten W the Lord. Terrified by such a calamity, the 
inhabitants of Beth-shemesh sent to Kirjath-jearim requesting 
the people of that place to take charge of the ark, whither it 
was transferred. It remained there twenty years. 

In consequence of Samuel’s expostulations with the people for 
their idolatrous practices, they assembled at Mizpeh, and kept a 
solemn fast in token of their repentance, But the Philistines 
hearing of it prepared to attack them, and they were afraid, 
asking Samuel to intercede with the Lord on their behalf ; which 
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he did by offering up a burnt-offering and prayers for their 
deliverance. As the JPhilistines approached to battle, the Lord 
thundered greatly and discomfit^ them, so that they were 
smitten before Israel ; and, in commemoration of the event, 
Samuel set up a great stone, calling it Ebenezer. So completely 
were the Phuistines now subdued, that the cities they had taken 
were restored to Israel, from Ekron as far as Gath (iv.-vii.). 

After peace had been concluded between Israel and the 
Amorites, so that the Philistines came no more into the coasts of 
the former, Samuel was occupied with the duties of a ruler, and 
was accustomed to visit every year in circuit three* cities of the 
country. His home was at Ramah, where he built an altar to 
the Lord. In his old age he associated his sons with himself in 
the administration of justice. But their corrupt practices occa- 
sioned discontent ; and therefore the elders of Israel came to him 
and asked for a king. In his grief he prayed to God, who 
instructed him to yield to their request, but yet to protest 
solemnly and shew them what they were about to bring upon 
themselves under the kingly office. He told them the words 
of the Lord, and described the nature of the despotism by 
which they would find themselves burdened. As they per- 
sisted in the desire, he was divinely directed to yield, and take 
measures for procuring them a king. 

At this time there was a Bcnjamite named Kish who had a 
son Saul, distinguished above all his contemporaries by the 
height of his stature. The young man having been sent to 
search for his father’s lost asses, and having passed through 
various districts without finding them, was advised by the ser- 
vant who accompanied him to visit the city where “ a man of 
God ” dwelt, that he might shew them the way. As they went 
to find him they met some maidens, who informed them t^t the 
seer was about to celebrate a great festival. Making haste 
they met Samuel, who had been instructed the day before, that 
he should see the future king of Israel ; and who, as soon as he 
saw him, was divinely apprised of the person. Having been 
entertained by Samuel at the feast, where he was introduced to 
the principal persons, he went with him to his house where they 
had secret communication ; and early next morning was accom- 
panied out of the city by the prophet, who, ordering the servant 
to be sent forward that they might be alone, poured the anoint- 
ing oil on his head, and thus solemnly inducted him into the 
kingly office. At the same time he satisfied his mind by pre- 
dicting three ** signs ” — viz., that at a specified place he should 
meet two men who would inform him that his father’s 6U9ses were 
found; that ho should afterwards meet three others oarrying 
different kinds of provisions, of which they would offer him, 
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part ; and that subsequently, when coming near a garrison of 
the Philistines, he would fall in with a company of prophets 
with various musical instruments, and prophesying, when the 
Spirit of the Lord should come upon him and he should pro- 
phesy with them. Immediately after he was to proceed to 
Gil^, and wait seven days for Samuel. After the occu^en^ 
of the last sign the people said one to another, “ What is this 
that is come unto the son of Kish? Is Saul also among the 

prophets P Therefore it became a proverb, ‘ Is Saul 

also among the prophets.’ ” In reply to his uncle inquiring of 
him what Samuel did, he told him of the recoven’^ of the asses, 
but concealed the matter of the kingdom. At Mizpeh, Samuel 
called the people together about their proposal for a king ; 
and having represented their disloyalty to God in the matter, 
proceeded to have one chosen by lot. First the tribe of Ben- 
jamin was taken from among the rest. Then from it was 
selected the family of Matri. Then Saul was taken from that 
family. But Saul was absent, and when sought could not be 
found. They therefore inquired of the Lord if he should come, 
and were divinely dii-ected to his hiding-place. Accordingly 
they ran and brought him forth ; while Samuel called attention 
to his stature, and they shouted, God save the King.’' Before 
they dispersed, it is said that the prophet explained to the 
people the constitution under which they vrcre about to live, and 
wrote the substance of his exposition in a book, which was ** laid 
up before the Lord.” Saul went home to Gibcah, accompanied 
by a band of loyal subjects ; while others expressed discontent, 
of whom he took no notice. 

The king of the Ammonites haring laid siege to Jabesh- 
Gilead, the inhabitants proposed that he should name the con- 
dition on which they might submit to them. He mentioned the 
loss of every man’s right eye, for a reproach upon all Israel. 
This was agreed to by them, provided they could get no aid to 
save them at the end of seven days. The tidings reached Saul 
as he came after the herd out of the field, and immediately he 
cut a yoke of oxen in pieces and sent them in all directions, 
with a threat that w^hoever would not join liim and Samuel in 
arms should be so treated. 300,000 assembled ; and the men of 
Judah were 30,000. He sent to assure the city of relief ; and on 
the morning of the seventh day, the day appointed for the in- 
fliction of the cruelty, Saul fell upon the Ammonites and defeated 
them. The people now wished to take vengeance on those who 
had express^ discontent at his elevation; but he would not 
allow it. appeared the favourable moment for confirming 

the authority of the new king ; and therefore Samuel summoned 
the people to Gilgal to renew the kingdom there. This was 
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done "mth sacrifices of peace-ofierings before tbe Lord. In 
formally resigning his authority, he called upon them to witness 
his integrity and disinterestedness, recounted the chief favours 
shewn them by Jehovah, for which however they had proved 
imgratcful by wishing to have another ruler, and exhorted them 
to obedience. In order to make a suitable impression on them, 
he invoked the Lord who sent thunder and rain that day, by 
which they were terrified. But Samuel comforted them by the 
assurance that God’s mercy would not be withheld, if they 
served him with all their heart (viii.-xii.). 

After a time, Saul chose a band of warriors against the Philis- 
tines ; and J onathan at the head of another smote a Philistine gar- 
rison at Geba. This became the signal for a general war. But 
when the Israelites became aware of the Philistine host they were 
afraid. Saul, however, was in Gilgal with a trembling array 
of followers, waiting for Samuel’s appointed coming. Weary 
of delay, the monarch proceeded to offer sacrifice to the Lord in 
the prophet’s absence. The solemnity was no sooner past than 
Samuel arrived, who reproved Saul’s rashness, and assured him 
that as a punishment his kingdom should not continue, but that 
the Lord had chosen another in his stead. The Philistines pro- 
ceeded in three bands to spoil the territory of Israel, having had 
the policy to allow no smith to remain among their enemies ; so 
that none of the people with Saul and Jonathan had either 
sword or spear. 

Without his father’s knowledge, accompanied by his armour- 
bearer only, Jonathan went against a Philistine garrison. The 
two ha^’ing agreed uix)n a sign as to the favourableness or not 
of their adventure, were di\unely encouraged to go up to the 
Philistines, on whom they at once fell, and slew about twenty 
men. Tliis was succeeded by a sudden terror among all the 
people, who ran hither and thither in dismay. Saul and his 
party looking on from a distance, and inquiring who were 
missing from their camp, ascertained the absence of Jonathan 
and his armour-bearer. The king told the priest to bring the 
ark of God ; but wdiile talking with him, the noise in the 
Philistine host increased, so that he could no lon^r restrain 
himself but attacked the enemy and put them to night. Yeit 
the Israelites were distressed because Saul had pronounced a 
curse upon any one who should taste food till the evening. 
Ignorant of this, Jonathan had tasted a little wild honey as he 
p^ed through a wood. The people, faint with their exertions, 
killed the animals they took, and ate them with the blood — an 
ofience reproved by the king as soon as he heard of it. At 
evening when Saul inquired of God whether he should continue 
the pursuit of the Philistines, he received no answer. Convinced 
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that this was owing to some sin of the ^ple, he took means to 
find out the transgressor, and the lot fell upon Jonathan, who, 
confessing what he had done, was adjudged to death by the 
father, but rescued by the people. After this there is a brief 
statement of various successes which Saul obtained over the 
enemies of Israel on the different frontiers, and of the names 
of his family (xiii., xiv.). 

Samuel mid told Saul to make an utter destruction of Amalek. 
The latter therefore came to a city of Amalek, vnth an army of 
210,000 ; and after sending away the Kenites lest they should 
be slain with the Amalekites he smote the enemy, but spared 
Agag the king and the best of the spoil. Then came a divine 
message to Samuel for Saul, with which the prophet was much 
distressed. He w^ent to Gilgal to the king who, on seeing 
the prophet, began to commend himself and to excuse the 
sparing of the Amalekite flocks and herds on the ground that 
he meant to offer a great sacrifice to Jehovah. But the indig- 
nant Samuel announced Saul’s rejection from being king over 
Israel, because of this disobedience to the di^fine will ; on which 
Saul humbled himself and requested him to unite w ith him in 
an act of public w’orship, which he did accordingly. Having 
slain Agag with his own hand, the prophet w'ent to his house at 
Hamah and came no more to Saul till the day of his death. 

Affter this Samuel was sent by God to Bethlehem to the house 
of one Jesse, where a king had l)een provided among Jesse’s 
sons. Under pretence of sacrificing he arrived accordingly, 
and invited Jesse with his sons to the sacrifice. The diflerent 
sons passed in review before the prophet, but none of them re- 
ceived the divine sanction till David was sent for, whom the 
Lord directed Samuel to anoint. The introduction of the 
anointed youth to the king soon foUowod. The latter was 
troubled with an evil spirit, and was recommended to try the 
power of music to drive away his gloom. One of the servants 
mentioned David, a skilful player, and in other respects accom- 
plished, as a suitable attendant on the royal person. Hence he 
was sent for and quieted the evil spirit (xv., xvi.). 

The next chapter again brings before us the Philistines as 
prepared to attack the Israelites in battle, and the latter 
marshalled against them. A champion of immense size, and 
wearing heavy armour, went forth proudly to challenge a 
combat between himself and any Israelite. This challenge 
terrified Saul and all the Israelites ; but was accepted by David, 
who had been sent by his father to visit his brothers at the 
camp, and carry them a supply of provisions. In spite of his 
brethren’s remonstrance, and with the consent of the people, 
David professed his willingness to meet the Philistine ; was sent 
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for by Saul, to whom he related the grounds of his confidence ; 
and Veceiv^ the royal permission to imdertake the service. 
Declining the king’s armour because he had not proved it, he 
took nothing but a staff and sling, and five smooth stones. 
After some words of contempt on the one hand, and trustful 
confidence in the God of Israel on the other, had passed between 
the combatants, David smote his adversary with a stone from 
his slin^, cut off his head \^’ith the giant’s own sword, and 
carried it as a trophy to Jerusalem, but deposited his armour 
in his father’s house. As soon as the Philistine champion was 
dead, the Israelites attacked the enemy and utterly routed them. 
Saul inquired of Abner the parentage of the youth ; but he could 
not tell and was sent himself to ask. From that day David was 
kept in the palace, and returned no more to his father’s house 
(xvii.). 

A close friendship grew up between Jonathan and David ; 
but the latter became an object of jealoasy and envy to Saul, 
because the popular voice ascribed the late victory to the young 
man rather than liimsclf. In his fits of ill temper the king 
made two different attempts on the life of David, who was soon 
after removed from attendance on the royal person and made 
captain over a thousand men. Wishing for his destruction by 
the hand of the Philistines, Saul offered him his eldest daughter 
in marriage if ho would fight the Lord’s battles. But the 
promise was violated, and she was given to another. Michal, 
another daughter, was then offered as a snare to him, on con- 
dition of his fulfilling a severe task ; whic’li however he accom- 
plished twofold, and received the king’s daughter in marriage. 
Yet Saul hated him in proportion as his reputation increased, 
and did not shrink from another attem2)t on his life ; though 
Jonathan had spoken in favour of his friend and effected a 
temporary reconciliation. Irritated by Daxfid’s success in a new 
war against the Philistines, the rage of Saul broke forth against 
him, and vented itself in throwing a javelin at him, which he 
fortunately escaped. The king afterwards surrounded his house 
with assassins ; but by ]\Iichal’s contrivance her husband got away 
safe. Thus pursued David went to Samuel at Hamah ; and on 
Saul’s sending messengers thither to take him, as they approached 
Samuel and his company of prophets, the spirit of prophecy seized 
them. A second and a third party haraig been despatched on 
the same business were similarly affected. At last Saul him- 
self went to Naioth in Raniah, and he too prophesied. He even 
stripped off' his clothes and prophesied before Samuel, lying naked 
all that day and night. Hunted in this manner by the king 
and his emissaries, David went to Jonathan for counsel respect- 
ing his safety. After the two friends had conferred together 

32 
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and bound themselves by covenant to mutual fidelity, Jonathan 
undertook to inform him of the intentions of his father by 
one or another direction given to his servant, which David 
should hear from a place of concealment. On the first day of 
the feast of the new moon the king noticed David’s place empty, 
but said nothing. On the second he inquired of Jonathan the 
cause of his absence, and was so angry at his answer as to seek 
to kill him with a javelin. So Jonathan left the table, and went 
to seek David to give him the sign agreed upon. The two 
friends had an interview, and parted with protestations of 
constant friendship (xviii., xix., xx.). 

David now betook himself to Nob to the priest Ahiraclech, to 
whom he pretended that the king had sent him on some secret 
business, and of whom he asked food. Ahimcloch handed to 
him some stale shew-bread, haAung none other. In reply to his 
request for alms, the priest brought forth Goliath’s sword and 
offered it, which he took. Flying to Achish king of Gath, he 
feigned madness, whence he retired to the cave of Adullam, 
and gathered around him a band of four luindred men whose 
characters were generally bad. We find him next in the 
country of the Moabites, from whose king he asked protection 
for his parents till lie sliould know what to do ; and lastly he 
came to the forest of Ilareth in Judali, by tlie advice of the pro- 
phet Gad. Dut >Saul went in pursuit, giving vent to his rage in 
reproaching his son for aiding the traitorous designs of Da^dd, 
and asking his Benjamite followers if they were likely to fare as 
well under the son of Jesse as under himself. Then Doc'g, who 
was set over the king’s servants, told him of all that had 
recently transpired between Ahimelech priest of Nob and 
David, of which he had been an eye-witness ; therefore Ahirae- 
lech and aU the priests of Nob were summoned into the royal 
presence, and inhumanly butchered by Doeg, at the king’s 
command. All that were in Noli — ^raen, women, children and 
babes, with the irrational animals — were put to the sword. But 
Abiathar, one of Ahimelech ’s son’s, es()ap('d and fled to David, 
whom he informed of the massacre (xxi., xxii.). 

Hearing of a marauding expedition of the Philistines against 
Keilah, David inquired of the Ijord whether he should proceed 
against the enemy at the head of his party, and received an 
affirmative answer. As his men were reluctant to go he 
asked a second time, and received the same reply. So 
he fought with and routed the Philistines, saving by his 
timely succour the inhabitants of Keilah. Here he was joined 
by the priest Abiathar. Intelligence being brought to Saul 
that his enemy was at Keilah, he followed him thither with an 
army. But David had received, through Abiathar, divine in- 
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struction respecting the treachery of the Keilites, escaped from 
the place, and remained in a mountain in the wilderness of 
Ziph. Here Jonathan had another private interview with him, 
and comforted him. But the Ziphites discovered his retreat to 
Saul who went forth in search of him till he abandoned the 
pursuit in consequence of a report of a Philistine invasion. 
Returning after a time, and hearing that David was in the 
wilderness of Engedi, he took 3,000 chosen men and came up 
with him. Entering alone into a cave where David and his 
men had hid themselves, Saul might have been slain, especially 
as those men advised it ; but their leader merely cut off in secret 
the skirt of the king’s robe — an act for which he immediately 
reproached himself. After Saul had left the cave, David went 
forth and cried to him, shewing how completely he had been in 
his power, and how unreasonable was his hostility to the inno- 
cent. Saul acknowledged his fault, expressed his belief that 
David should be king, exacted an oath of him that the royal 
seed should not be cut off, and went home, leaving David and 
his men in their stronghold (xxiii. xxiv.). 

About this time Samuel died, greatly lamented by all Israel. 
David having come into the wilderness of Paran, applied for 
supplies to Nabal, a rich but churlish proprietor. As his 
messengers received a contemptuous denial, he prepared to 
take revenge, at the head of 400 men. Nabarsr wife, Abigail, 
having received intelligence of the matter, set out to meet 
him and propitiated his favour with a liberal present. By her 
discreet conduct, she averted the threatened attack, and, re- 
turning home, told her husband what she had done. The effect 
of tlie information upon him was that he died in a few days ; on 
which David sent for Abigail to be his wife. He also married 
Ahinoam of Jezrcel, since Michal had been given to another 
man by her father. 

Again did the Ziphites discover to Saul the hiding-place of 
David, and again did the king sot out to find him, at the head 
of 3,000 men. But David received intelligence of his coming 
from spies, and surprised him asleep one night, with his host 
encamped about him. Having taken the spear and cruise of 
water from the king’s bolster, he and Abishai who had accom- 
panied him, went away unnoticed by any, stood on the top of a 
hill on the opposite side, and cried to Abner the captain of the 
royal host, reproving him for his carelessness in guarding his 
master. David then proceeded to expostulate with Saul for his 
unworthy hostility, on which the latter acknowledged his sin, 
promised to do him no more harm, and blessed him as about 
to attain a high position (xxv., xxvi.). 

The next account of David is that he passed over with 600 
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men to Achisli king of Gath, and dwelt in that Philistine city 
with his two wives — Saul seeking no more for him. In answer 
to his request for a dwelling-place to himself, Achish gave him 
Ziklag, where he and his men abode a year and four months. 
But he did not long remain inactive there, for he invaded 
different tribes, leaving neither man nor woman alive in them ; 
and pretended to Achish that he had fought against Jxidah. In 
order to avoid detection he saved neither man nor woman, lest 
they should bring tidings of the truth to Gath. Achish be- 
lieving David, had confidence in him, thinking him a powerful 
aid (xxvii.). 

The Philistines now mustered an army, and Saul gathered all 
Israel together against them. But he was afraid of the enemy, 
and inquired of the Lord, from whom he received no answer. 
In this extremity he had recourse to a witch at Endor, to whom 
he repaired by night in disguise, accompanied by two servants. 
On the woman being required to bring up the person her 
visitor should name, she spoke of the imminent peril incurred 
by all persons like herself, because the king had recently de- 
stroyed all wizards and witches. Hence she received a solemn 
assurance of impunity. Thus encouraged, she raised up Samuel 
the person required. As Saul terrified with the woman’s re- 
presentations stooped with his face to the ground and bowed 
himself, Samuel announced to him his impending defeat and 
death. On hearing the fatal tidings he fainted, and was scarcely 
prevailed upon by his attendants and the woman to take food ; 
after which he returned that night to his camp (xxviii.). 

David and his men marching with the Philistines, were sus- 
pected by the princes of the Philistines of unfaithfulness, though 
Achish was fully satisfied. Yet the latter thought it best to 
yield to their opinion and tell David it was best he should 
depart, to avoid the displeasure of the lords. lie was therefore 
sent away by the king of Gath with commendations of his 
fidelity, and thus unexpectedly freed from a trying situation 
between the conflicting claims of patriotism and private grati- 
tude. Early in the morning David and his men returned into 
the land of the Philistines. On arriving at Ziklag, it was found 
that the Araalekites had burnt the city with fire, carrying off 
the women and children. At this David and his people were 
greatly distressed. But on asking divine direction through 
Abiathar the priest, and receiving a favourable answer, he pur- 
sued the marauders, came to the brook Besor where 200 were so 
faint that they could not cross, and, on overtaking an Egyptian 
servant who had been left sick by the Amalekites, was guided 
by him to the spoilers, who were spread abroad over the ground, 
^ting, drinking, and dancing. David smote thena with a great 
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slaughter, only 400 escaping on camels ; recovered all they had 
taken, and rescued his two wives. Returning to the place 
where the 200 had been left, the worthless part of his fol- 
lowers wished to deprive them of any share in the spoil ; but 
he overruled the injustice by deciding that the spoil should 
be equally divided between them that fought and them that 
kept the stuff. After returning to Ziklag, David sent presents 
of the spoil to the elders of Judah and to his friends in dif- 
ferent places (xxx). 

The history now returns to Saul and his fortunes. The 
Philistines followed hard in battle upon him anff his sons as 
they fled before the enemy. Having been wounded by an arrow, 
the king asked his armour-bearer to kill him lest he should 
fall into the hands of the uncircumcised. The armour-bearer 
refused ; and therefore he fell upon his own sword. Thus he and 
liis three sons died on that day. The Philistines coming next 
day to strip the slain, cut off Saul’s head and took his armour, 
whicli they put in the house of their god Ashtaroth, and 
fastened his body to a wall. But the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
Gilead, hearing of the treatment his lifeless remains received, 
recovered the bodies of himself and his sons by night, brought 
them back to Jabesh, burnt them, and buried the bones under a 
tree (xxxi.). 

David had been three days at his abode at Ziklag, after 
the slaughter of the Amalekites, when one of that race came 
to him with the royal crown and bracelet, relating the catas- 
trophe of Gilboa and the death of Saul, whom he said he 
himself had slain at the king’s own desire. When David harl 
ordered an attendant to put the messenger of such tidings to 
death, because he had been so presumptuous as to slay the 
Lord’s anointed, he made a pathetic elegy on the death of Saul 
and Jonathan, and directed it to be taught the children of 
Judah (2 Sam. i. 1-27). 

After this, David went by divine direction to Hebron, where 
the men of J udah came and anointed him king ; of which fact 
he made the men of Jabesh- gilead aware in a friendly message, 
commending them for their decent burial of Saul (ii. 1-7). 
But Abner, cousin and chief military commander of Saul, had 
taken Ishbosheth to Mahanaim and made him king over IsraeL 
The narrative proceeds to relate, that Abner and the servants of 
Ishbosheth met Joab and David’s servants at the pool of Gibeon, 
where a mortal skirmish took place between twelve champions 
on each side, all of whom fell by one another’s hand. This was 
but the prelude to a general engagement, in which Ishbosheth 
was defeated. Asahel was slain by Abner. At the instigation of 
the latter, Joab, who had pursued him, sounded a retreat. The 
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cliapter concludes with an account of the slain on both sides, 
and the burial of Asahel in Bethlehem (ii. 8-32). 

In the course of the war, David became stronger, and the 
house of Saul weaker. Abner, displeased with Ishbosheth, 
made overtures to David respecting the transfer of the kingdom 
to him. These were favourably entertained, and a scheme for 
an interview was laid. But the king required from Ishbosheth 
the restoration of Michal, who was therefore taken from her 
husband and escorted to the court of David, Abner being one of 
the attendants. By this means Abner, who had conferred with 
the Israelites respecting David, obtained an interview with the 
monarch at Hebron, and \vas hospitably entertained (iii. 1-21). 
Abner had not long departed, when Joab, at the head of a plun- 
dering party, returned, and was informed of what had taken 
place. Afraid of a rival, he went and attempted to insinuate 
suspicions of treachery into the mind of David ; sent messen- 
gers privately after Abner to allure him back, and deceitfully 
murdered him at Hebron, alleging that AsahePs death was the 
cause. When the king heard of it, he cursed Joab and all 
his father’s house, ordered a general mourning for the dead, 
followed the bier himself, wept at the grave, and fasted till the 
setting of the sun. There is no reason fur doubting the sincerity 
of David’s sorrow on this occasion, though it was somewhat 
ostentatiously expressed. It was necessary to shew that the 
deed had been done contrary to his will (iii. 22-39). 

The fourth chapter describes the murder of Ishbosheth, whose 
! cause had become hopeless after Abner’s death. Two of his cap- 
lins came into his chamber as he lay on his bed about noon 
^nd cut oif his head, which they carried to David at Hebron ; 
Who ordered them to be slain, in token of his disapproval of 
j the act, and the head to be honourably interred. To shew the 
/ wretched and unprotected state of Saul’s house, a notice is pre- 
' fixed to the account of Ishbosheth’s murder, tliat the only male 
( belonging to it was Mephibosheth, a lame man, who had when 
a child been accidentally let fall in the hurry of flight by his 
nurse, after the news at Jezrcel (iv. 1-12). 

All the tribes of Israel now came to David to Hebron, to 
profess allegiance to him and anoint him king. Thus he became 
monarch over all Israel and Judah, after having reigned over 
Judah alone seven years and a half. As it was proper that 
his court should have a more central seat than Hebron, Jeru- 
salem was fixed on as the future capital. He therefore took 
by assault the stronghold of Zion from the Jebusites, dwelt in 
the fort, and called it the city of David. Then Hiram, king 
of Tyre, sent workmen and materials to the king, for building 
his palace. So he was firmly established, and all his affairs 
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prospered. It is added that he increased his establishment 
taking more wives and concubines; and children were multi- 
plied in his house (v. 1-16). Two signal victories over the 
Philistines are next recorded, which happened at Baal-perazim 
and Rephaim (17-25). 

David now proceeded to fetch the ark from Kirjath-jearim, 
where it had been for twenty years in the house of Abiiiadab. 

It is not said, as some have supposed, that he took to him on 
this occasion, all the chosen men of Israel, 30,000 ; for the first 
verse of the sixth chapter is merely an independent notice of his 
standing army being increased to that number. The ark was 
set on a new cart and attended by the two sons of Abinadab, 
one of whom at a certain place put forth his hand to steady 
it, as it shook wdth the motion of the oxen ; for which presump- 
tuous act he was smitten dead on the spot. Alarmed at this 
sudden interposition of almighty vengeance, David had the ark 
taken aside to the house of Obed-edom of Gath, where it remained 
for throe months. Having heard of the prosperity its presence 
had brought to that family, he went and brought it to Jerusa- 
lem, dancing before it in the attire of a minstrel. Miclial wit- 
nessing such behaviour on the part of her husband from a win- 
dow, despised him in her heart. When the ark was brought in, 
and set in its place, in the tabernacle prepared for it, burnt- 
offerings and peace-offerings were presented, and a magnificent 
present was distributed among all the people. Michal coming 
out to meet the king reproved him for the indecent exposure of 
his person, to whom he replied that his conduct was the expres- 
sion of pious gratitude. It is stated that Michal was punished 
with childlessness till the day of her death (vi. 1-23). 

The seventh chapter commences with an account of David’s 
purpose to build God a house to dwell in. He reckoned it unbe- 
coming that he himself should dwell in a ceiled palace, and the 
ark within curtains. On communicating his plan to the prophet 
Nathan, he was advised to prosecute it. But in consec^ucnce of 
a vision, the prophet afterwards told him that he was not to 
erect a temple ; the honour being reserved for an illustrious son 
whose throne was to be established for ever, and who, though 
chastised for his transgressions, should be the subject of per- 
petual mercy (vii. 1-17). The writer then records a prayer 
offered by David in the holy tabernacle he had erected, charac- 
terised by thanksgiving and supplication (18-29). 

The eighth chapter gives an account of David’s wars with 
the Philistines, Moabites, Hadadezer and the Syrians. Severe 
measures were taken against the Moabites ; for it is said that 
the victor measured off’ the prisoners with a line, consigning 
two-thirds of them to death. Of the Syrians 22,000 were slain 
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in battle ; and he put garrisons in Syria. When Toi king of 
Hamath heard of Hadadezer’s defeat, he sent his son Joram to 
bless the king and present him with vessels of gold, silver, and 
brass. These were dedicated to the Lord. It is added that 
David gat him a name when he returned from smiting 18,000 
men of the Edomites in the valley of Salt. He also put garri- 
sons in Edom, so that he entirely subdued the whole territory 
(1-14). The chapter terminates with an account of Davids 
officers military and civil (15-18). 

On inquiring for any survivors of Saul’s race, the king was 
told of Ziba, a servant of the family, whom he sent for and 
interrogated on the subject. Mephioosheth, the young prince, 
was therefore invited to his court from beyond Jordan. For 
Jonathan’s sake the monarch ordered that Mephibosheth should 
in future eat at the royal table like his own sons, restored to 
him all the property of his grandfather, and commissioned Ziba 
to be the prince’s steward (ix. 1-13). It has been a subject of 
wonder why David made no inquiry of this kind before ; but it 
is probable that the chapter is not in its true chronological 
place. Perhaps it should have been put after the fourth chapter, 
where Ishbosheth’s murder is narrated. 

On the death of an Ammonite king, David sent a message of 
condolence to Hanun who succeeded him in the kingdom. But 
the princes of the Ammonites having raised suspicions in the 
mind of their new lord of the friendlessncss of David’s motives 
in this movement, telling him that it was likely the messen- 
gers came for the purpose of spying out the city and country, 
Banun treated the king’s servants with great indignity and dis- 
missed them. Fearing the consequences however, the Am- 
monites hired a great many Syrian troops. They were defeated 
by Joab and his brother Abishai. ^^Tien the Syrians saw 
that they were smitten, they sent and gathered together those 
who lived beyond the Euphrates, whom David encountered 
in a second engagement, slaying 40,000 horsemen and kill- 
ing Shobach their commander. As soon as the time of year 
came when the Jewish kings usually took the field again, Joab 
was sent back against the Ammonites, and laid siege to their 
capital Babbah (x. 1-xi. 1). An incident of a shameful nature 
now occurred at Jerusalem. As David was one evening on 
the roof of his palace, he became suddenly enamoured of a 
beautiful woman he saw in a bath, and, on inquiring about 
her, found that she was the wife of Uriah one of his soldiers. 
He committed adultery with her; and to conceal his guilt, 
sent for Uriah from the camp, as if to know how the war 
prospered. But the honest soldier would not go home, either 
sober or intoxicated. Disappointed in his purpose, the king 
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wrote to Joab to put Uriah in the front of the battle, and then 
abandon him to the enemy. Joab did as he was ordered and 
Uriah fell ; of which David was duly informed by his general. 
And, after a short period of mourning, Bathsheba became 
David’s wife and bare him a son (xi. 2-27). Upon this Nathan 
was sent to reprove the monarch, whom, by means of an appo- 
site parable, he made to condemn himself. The monarch ac- 
knowledged his sin, humbled himself before God, and was 
forgiven (xii. 1-14). In accordance with the announcement of 
Nathan, the child of the adulterous union died. The father’s 
intense suffering before the blow fell was succeeded by devout 
resignation (15-23). A second son was bom, whom the father 
called Solomon, pcace^ because peace prevailed at his birth. 
It is added, that the Lord loved him, and sent Nathan the pro- 
phet, and called his name Jedidiah, because of the Lord. 
Before this, the war with the Ammonites had come to a close. 
Joab having taken the lower part of their city situated on the 
river, and knowing that the enemy, who still held possession of 
the upper part or acropolis, could not hold out much longer for 
want of water, sent to his master to come in person and reap 
the honour of conquering the place. Accordingly David went 
with many people and took the city, discrowning its king and 
putting the very heavy and costly crown on his own head. He 
took great spoil, and exercised terrible cruelties on the inhabi- 
tants, putting them to death by saws, harrows, axes, and brick- 
kilns (24-31). 

The thirteenth chapter relates how Amnon, David’s eldest 
son, conceived a guilty passion for his half-sister Tamar, and 
following the cunning counsel of Jonadab, accomplished his pur- 
pose on her person by force ; after which he drove her out of the 
house with cruel outrage. 'When Absalom her brother knew of 
the occurrence, he concealed his desire of revenge: but David 
was very wroth. At the end of two years, when there was a 
sheep-shearing, Absalom invited all the king’s sons to an enter- 
tainment, and caused Amnon to be put to death. The first intel- 
ligence the king received was that all his sons were dead ; but 
Jonadab told him the true state of the case and comforted him. 
Absalom fled to the court of Talmai, king of Geshur, in the 
north, where he remained three years in exile (xiii. 1-38). 

The fourteenth chapter commences with a description of the 
method taken by Joab to bring back Absalom to Jerusalem, and 
restore him to the king’s favour. Ho got a woman of Tekoah 
to appear in mourning apparel in the royal presence and ask his 
protection for one of her sons who had slain his brother in a 
quarrel, and whom the rest of the family had devoted to destruc- 
tion. On her pretended petition being granted, she began to 
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remonstrate with him for doing in Absalom’s case what he had 
just condemned in her own. Being interrogated by the king 
whether Joab had not prompted her to do what she had just 
been engaged in, she acknowledged that he had put all the 
words into her mouth. David therefore sent for him, and 
ordered him to bring back Absalom. But the latter was not 
admitted into the king’s presence for two years ; at the end of 
which time a full reconciliation was effected between father and 
son (xiv. 1-33). 

The narrative proceeds to state how Absalom contrived to 
ingratiate himself with the people. Ilis personal appearance 
was beautiful ; his condescension towards all suitors remarkably 
Tidnning ; and his regrets on account of existing defects in the 
administration of justice well-timed and plausible. Hence he 
easily captivated the hearts of the multitude, and prepared to 
raise the standard of revolt. For this purpose he asked leave of 
absence for a short time, pretending that he had a vow to fulfil. 
He went to Hebron with a party of two hundred men, sent for 
Ahithophel his father’s counsellor, and formed a powerful con- 
spiracy (xv. 1-12). When David heard of it, he and his court 
fled from Jerusalem, leaving in his palace but ten concubines. 
In his flight it is said that he was attended by six hundred men 
from Gath, besides his Cherethite and Pelethite guards. These 
men, it would seem, were under the leadership of Ittai, whom 
he wished to send away against his wiU. Zadok and Abiathar, 
with the Levites bearing the ark of the covenant, also presented 
themselves to go with liim ; but ho sent them back into the city 
to remain there, telling Zadok that he expected word from him 
m the plain of the wilderness, where he purposed to wait for 
intelligence. The road taken by the king and his company was 
by mount Olivet, along which he w^ent weeping and barefoot. 
He also persuaded Uushai, instead of accompanying him, to go 
into Jerusalem to profess allegiance to Absalom, and get ac- 
quainted with his counsels, to be communicated to Zadok and 
Abiathar, who would send him word by their two sons (13-37). 

The sixteenth chapter relates the perfidy of Ziba, Mephibo- 
sheth’s steward, who met David with a present of a couple of 
asses saddled, bread, fruits, and wine. Having accused his 
master of abiding at Jerusalem with treacherous designs of 
ambition, he was rewarded by the king with Mephibosheth’s 
patrimony (1-4). At Bahurim, Shiraei cursed David and his 
party, casting stones at and insulting the king. But though 
Abishai wanted to slay him, the monarch patiently restrained 
hm. i^ter this Hushai went to Absalom in Jerusalem, offered 
his services, and was accepted after some hesitation. On Absa- 
lom’s asking advice as to what he should do, Ahithophel advised 
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him to go into his father^s concubines — proceeding which would 
widen the breach between father and son, — ^and proclaim to all 
Israel his claim to the throne (xvi. 1-23). 

After this, Ahithophel asked for 12,000 men for immediate 
pursuit of David, promising that he should bring them all 
back and smite the king only. This counsel was defeated by 
Hushai, who represented that David and his men were valiant 
and exasperated at the present time ; besides, that the king was 
probably hid in some place. Instead therefore of urging an 
immediate attack, he thought that a general force should be 
collected out of the whole kingdom, at the head of which the 
prince himself should go out to battle; and falling upon them 
with a force innumerable as the dew-drops, leave not a man 
alive. In the same hyj)erbolical strain lie represented to Absa- 
lom that such an army as he proposed to collect would be able 
to surround with ropes any city in which David might take 
refuge, and drag its walls into the river. This counsel prevailed 
according to the divine appointment (xvii. 1-14). Hushai 
immediately communicated with Zadok and Abiathar, through 
whom he sent a message to David not to stop all night in the 
plain but to pass over hastily. Accordingly the priests^ sons, 
who lurked in the neighbourhood of the city, received the 
message through a woman and told David. Yet their move- 
ment was seen by a lad who went and told Absalom ; and they 
were followed into a man’s house where they had concealed 
themselves in a well. When David received the intelligence 
he and his men mjide haste and passed over Jordan (15-22). 
Ahithophel seeing that his counsel was not followed, was so much 
mortified that he went to his house and hanged himself. The 
prince made Amasa captain of the host, and passed over Jordan. 
Thus both sides encamped in the land of Gilead. DaWd re- 
ceived abundant supplies from his adherents in the district 
round about Mahanaini (16-29). 

The king now numbered the people that were with him, 
appointed leaders over them, and divided them into three 
bands, under Joab, Abishai, and Ittai respectively, resolving to 
go out with them himself; but was entreated not to do it, 
and complied. As he stood by the gate of Mahanaim, and 
the people passed in review before him, he gave strict orders to 
the three captains to spare Absalom’s life. The Israelites were 
defeated by David’s men, and 20,000 left dead on the field. 
When it is stated that it took place in the wood of Ephraimy 
the territory of that tribe being on the west of Jordan, wo may 
conjecture that part of the so-called forest of Ephraim stretched 
across the river to the east. As Absalom charged on a mule, 
he was caught by the head in the branches of an oak, and the 
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mule went away from under him so that he was left suspended. 
Joab hearing of it ran with three darts and thrust them tnrough 
the heart of Absalom who was still alive. The deed was 
finished by ten yoimg men in his train ; the victorious troops 
were recalled from the pursuit of their enemies ; Absalom’s body 
was thrown into a great pit, and a large heap of stones laid 
upon it (xviii. 1-17). The record states that Absalom had 
reared a pillar for himself in his life time to keep his name in 
remembrance, because he had no son. When the tidings were 
carried to David his grief was very great (18-33). In conse- 
quence of the king’s sorrow, the victorj^ was tiimed into a 

S jneral mourning, and the people stole like penitents into 
ahanaim. But Joab remonstrated with him, warned him of 
the consequence of persisting in his selfish sorrow, and per- 
suaded him to sit in the city gate and receive the people’s con- 
gratulations. The Israelites were anxious to restore him to the 
throne ; and he sent a message to the elders of Judah, through 
the priests, inviting them to take the initiative in replacing him 
upon it. To Amasa he promised that he should make him 
general in place of Joab. In accordance with the general desire 
the king proceeded to return. Ilis own tribe met him at Gilgal, 
and conducted him over Jordan. As soon as he had landed, 
Shimei with a thousand Benjamites met liim, confessing his 
wrong and requesting forgiveness, which was granted, notwith- 
standing Abishai’s desire for his death. Ziba also came with his 
fifteen sons and twenty servants. Mephibosheth too came to 
meet the king, and vindicated himself from the slander brought 
against him : in consequence of which he received back one-half 
of his patrimony, Ziba being allowed to retain the other. The 
aged Barzillai l&ewise came, but declined an invitation to court 
in consequence of his years, requesting for his son Chimham the 
royal patronage, which w'as granted (xix. 1-40). The northern 
tribes now expressed their displeasure at the forward part taken 
by the tribe of Judah in consummating the king’s restoration. 
Angry words ensued between the rival tribes, and the matter 
began to assume a threatening aspect (41-43). Taking ad- 
vantage of the state of feeling, Sheba organised another insur- 
rection and the Israelites followed him ; while the men of Judah 
adhered to their king. Amasa the new captain was ordered to 
assemble the royal subjects within three days ; but some delav 
occurring, Abishai was commanded along with his brother Joab 
to take the king’s forces and pursue Sheba. Amasa was over- 
taken at Gibeon, where Joab treacherously rid himself of a rival 
by running Amasa through the body with his sword. The two 
brothers, joined by the troops whom Amasa was conducting to 
Jerusalem, pursued after Sheba till they came to Abel, in the 
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extreme north of Palestine. This city, Abel of Bethmaachah, 
they laid siege to and were about to batter down the walls, when 
a wise woman who had spoken to Joab from the walls, persuaded 
the inhabitants to save the place by cutting oS Sheba’s head and 
throwing it out to Joab. Accordingly the army withdrew, and 
Joab returned to Jerusalem (xx. 1-22). Here another list is 
upended of the principal oflBicers of David’s court and army. 
The difterences between this and the preceding list in viii. 16-18, 
arise from the fact that they belong to different periods of his 
reign ; the one (viii. 16-18) to an earlier time, and this to the 
last years of the king. It is plain too that they proceed from 
different writers, who put together in a summary way what they 
had to say in conclusion respecting David’s reign, as if their 
history of it terminated there. 

The twenty-first chapter commences with the account of a 
severe famine w’hich lasted three years. When David in- 
quired of the Lord on account of it, he w^as told that it was a 
pmiishment for the crime of Saul, who, contrary to an oath of 
the Israelites, had slain some Amorites of the city of Gibeon. 
When the king therefore asked these heathens how’ he should 
make atonement, they answTreff that they should require no- 
thing more than seven of Saul’s posterity to hang. “ And the 
king said, I will give them.” Ileserving Mephibosheth, he 
delivered up the tw’o sons of Eizpah, and five sons of Michal. 
'What adds to the cruelty of this transaction is the circumstance 
that Michal had been David’s wife, to wiiom on one occasion 
he owed his Hie. The incident of Rizpah spreading sackcloth 
for herself upon the rock, and w^atching there day and night 
over the remains of her murdered children, from the middle of 
April till the rainy season in October, is very touching. This 
affecting care of the mother for her dead ones moved Da\id to 
do sometliing of the same sort for the departed. He took the 
bones of Saul and Jonathan from the men of Jabesh-gilead, 
whicli, together with the bones of such as were hanged, were 
buried in the territory of Benjamin, in the sepulchre of Kish 
(xxi. 1-14). This is followed by a fragment having no con- 
nexion with the preceding accoimt, in w hich the heroic deeds of 
David and his vaHant men in the course of a war with the 
Philistines are recounted. Four remarkable descendants of a 
giant in Gath fell by the hand of David and his servants 
(15-20). The beginning of the section is wanting, in which 
David’s encounter with GoHath was spoken of ; for the phrase 
“ these four fell by the hand of David,” follow’ed by and by 
the hand of his servants,” is appropriate solely on that sup- 

S )sition, because none of the four mentioned fell by the hand of 
avid himself. 
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The twenty-second chapter contains a psalm of thanksriving 
which David is said to have spoken to the Lord when Jehovah 
had delivered him out of the hand of all his enemies and out 
of the hand of Saul, There is a copy of it in the eighteenth 
psalm, the text of which is yoimger than this. The length of 
the lyric is the most remarkable thing about it. It is al^ ob- 
servable, that the language is occasionally weak and flat. Hence 
it has been referred to David’s extreme old age. 

The next chapter begins with another psalm, said to be the 
last words of David, ?>., liis last poetical eftiision (xxiii. 1-7). 
This is followed by a catalogue of his most valiant men and 
theii* memorable deeds. At the close it is said to contain 
thirty-seven names, though only thirty-six are given. Either 
Joab, who is not in the list, should be reckoned ; or Hcpher 
should be supplied in verse 34 from 1 Chron. xi. 30 (xxiii. 8-39). 

The twenty-fourth cliapter relates, that the divine displeasure 
was again excited against Israel ; and therefore the Lord 
prompted David to number the people. Notwitlistanding the 
remonstrance of Joab, the task was undertaken in pursuance of 
the king’s continued purpose; and at the end of nine months 
twenty days, a list was brought in of 800,000 valiant men in 
Israel, and 500,000 in Judah (1-9). The king was now smitten 
with remorse ; he conlessed his sin to the Lord, and Gad was 
sent to give him his choice of three kinds of punishment — viz., 
seven years of famine, three months of defeat, or three days of 
pestilence. The last was chosen. Accordingly a pestilence 
was sent which cut off 70,000 men. When the destroying 
angel stretched out his hand over Jerusalem he was commanded 
to desist ; and David perceiving him standing by the thresh- 
ing-place of Araunah the Jebusitc, supplicated for mercy. By 
direction of Gad, the king erected an altar on the spot ; having 
purchased the threshing-floor and the oxen for fifty shekels of 
silver from Araunah. On it bunit-off brings and ])eace-oftering8 
were presented ; and the plague was stayed from Israel (10-25). 

II. Name and division. — The books of Samuel were origi- 
nally one, and are still unseparated in Hebrew MSS. The 
separation into two was made by the LXX., from whom it passed 
into the Vulgate. Daniel Bomberg first introduced it into 
Hebrew copies. After dividing the book of Samuel into two, 
the LXX. united the parts with the book of Kings, which 
they also separated into two. The arrangement in the Sep- 
tuagint cannot be commended, since the book of Kings should 
not be glassed with that of Samuel, as though they made up one 
whole work ; for there is internal evidence enough to shew that 
they are different in character. The work now bearing the 
name of Samuel is distinct from that of Kings. Both Origen 
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and Jerome testify, that the Jews of their time counted the 
books of Samuel as one. 

The name of Samuel prefixed to the work can hardly be con- 
sidered as strictly appropriate, because he did not write it; 
neither is he the sole subject of the history. He is, however, 
the principal personage described, on which ground the title 
may be justified ; for though both Saul and David occupy a 
large portion of the contents, they were connected with and 
introduced by Samuel. The title seems to have been appended 
later tlian the LXX. because they have another, viz., the first 
and second books of Kings. Ilavernick thinks^ that this is not 
a conclusive reason for attributing the title to a lat^r time than 
that of the Greek translators, because they may have altered an 
older one — a supposition within the range of the possible and 
nothing more. It is not probable that the translators would 
have changed an ancient title for one of their own. 

It is needless to object to the exact relevancy of an inscrip- 
tion now universally adopted in printed books. A potiori Jit 
denominatio is a recognised principle in speaking and writing. 
As Samuel is the central person of the history, the general ap- 
pellation is allowable. It describes the time when he judged 
Israel, the influence he exercised on the theocracy under the 
reigns of Saul and David, and the rise of the prophetic order in 
himself. Hence he stands out as the leading person till the time 
of his death at Hamah. Tlie pontificate of Eli, with which the 
work commences, is in a manner introductory to Samuers own 
history. 

Whether there be a historical gap between the account of the 
Jewish history in the book of Judges and this in Samuel, is 
somewhat \incertain. I)e Wette takes the positive,*^ and Keil 
the negative,^ side of the question. The data are insufficient to 
allow of a satisfactory determination ; for we cannot assign any 
weight to Keil’s calculations and reasonings, in which he tries 
to make out immediate continuity in the history of Judges and 
Samuel. Chronological considerations are unreliable in a ques- 
tion of this sort, unless it be first shewn that the dates are 
meant to be exact. 

III. CoNTiiARiETiES AND COMPILATION. — Ciitics Universally 
allow that the contents of the two books before us were derived 
from different sources, and therefore had not the same author. 
An unknown person compiled them in the form wdiich they now 
present. This is inferred from the following features in them- 
selves : — 

1. There are contrarieties which betray different writers. 

' Einleitung II. 1, page 119. * Einleitung, page 246. 

3 Einleitung, page 164, and in the Dorpat theolog. Beitrage ll., p. 350, et seqq. 
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Thus in xvi. 14-23 David’s introduction to the king is described. 
One of the persons about the latter mentioned a son of Jesse as 
skilful in playing, and possessing such other accomplishments as 
fitted him to wait upon and soothe the king in his melancholy. 
Hence David was sent for, whom the king loved greatly, and 
made his armour-bearer. But in the following chapter, David 
is introduced to the king in very different circumstances. There 
it was when he went to the camp, heard Goliath’s challenge, 
and accepted it. The young man was iinkno\\Ti to Saul; for 
he inquired whose son he was, and learned that he was Jesse’s. 
Even Abner, captain of the royal host, was unacquainted mth 
his person. Thus it is ob\dous that the seventeenth chapter 
proceeded from another hand than the sixteenth; in other 
words xvi. 1-23 was A\Titten by an author diflerent from that 
of xvii. 1-xviii. 5. The contrariety especially apjx^ars in xvi. 
14-23 and xvii. 55-58; but other parts are necessarily con- 
nected with these, so that the entire sixteenth chapter is one 
piece, as also the seventeenth with the first five verses of the 
eighteenth. The fact that xvii. 12-31, 55-xviii. 5 are want- 
ing in the Vatican ^IS. of the Septuagint, shews that the 
contradiction was noticed very early, and an attempt made to 
remove it. 

In chapter xiii. 13-14 it is recorded that Saul’s dismiasion 
from the office of king was detennined upon and a successor 
indicated because he had offered up a sacrifice in the absence of 
Samuel, for whom he should have waited according to appoint- 
ment. The announcement is made by the prophet himself. But 
in XV. 1-35 another account is found. Samuel there delivers a 
divine command to the king, utterly to destroy the Amalekites. 
The king disobeys, and therefore the i)ro 2 diet informs him of 
the penalty — viz. that he was rejected from l)eing king over 
Israel. In the one case he is said to have been rejected be(‘au8e 
he offered sacrifice ; in the other, because he spared in jjart the 
Amalekites, after he had been ordered to extirjDate them with- 
out mercy. Thus the thirteenth and fifteenth chajiters pro- 
ceeded from different authors. Xaegelsbacli’s apologetic ex- 
planation^ does not meet this case, because there is something 
more than repetition. 

In chapter xix. 24 another origin of the proverbial expression, 
“ Is Saul also among the prophets?” is given than that which 
had been before stated in x. 11. Both time and place are 
different. The tenth and nineteenth chapters w ere written by 
different persons. 

We re^ in vii. 13 that the Philistines were subdued and 


' Herzog's Encyklopaodie, vol. xiv. pp. 401, 402. 
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came no more into the coast of Israel ; whereas in ix. 16 Saul 
was to be chosen to save Israel out of the hand of the Philis- 
tines. In xiii. 5, xvii. 1, xxiii. 27, the Philistines also appear 
as invading the chosen people. Hence the writer of the con- 
cluding summary in vii. 13, where he brings Samuers life to 
a close, must have been different from those who recorded the 
incursions of the Philistines. 

According to xiv. 49, the sons of Saul were Jonathan, Ishui, 
Melchishua; but in xxxi. 2 they are said to be Jonathan, Abi- 
nadab, and Melchishua, 

The passage xiv. 47-52 begins with the assertion, So Saul 
took the kin^ora over Israel and fought against all his enemies 
on every side,*’ etc., implying that immediately after and in con- 
sequence of his first great victory over the Philistines, he took 
upon him the dignity of king. The writer knew nothing of his 
being chosen by lot and confirmed in office at Qilgal, as related 
in x. 17, etc., xi. 14, etc., and was therefore different from him 
who recorded the events in x. 17-xi. 15. It is also apparent 
that the fifteenth chapter did not proceed from the writer of 
the fourteenth, for it is a continuation of xii. 25. The thir- 
teenth and fourteenth chapters belonging to the same author 
have been inserted between the continuous history in the twelfth 
and fifteenth. 

In XV. 35 we read, that Samuel did not see Saul again till 
the day of his death ; ” whereas in xix. 24 he prophesi^ before 
Said. For the sake of removing the contradiction, the EngKsh 
version has the former passage erroneously thus : “ And Samuel 
came no more to see Saul till the day erf his death.” 

In X. 8, at the close of the account of Saul’s first interview 
with Samuel at Hamah, the prophet proposed to meet the king 
at Gilgal, within seven days ; w'hereas their next meeting was 
at Mizpeh (x. 17) ; and neither the next meeting at Gilgal, 
(xi. 14, 15,) nor that recorded in xiii. 8-12, which resembles the 
one agreed upon at first (x. 8), can be the appointed meeting at 
Gilgal, because they were several years after. The last was tw’o 
years after Saul became king (xiii. 1). 

According to viii. 22, the people first solicited a king, and 
Samuel being di\inely direct^ to jdeld to their importunitj% 
anointed Said whom God had expressly pointed out to him. 
But it is subsequently related, that Samuel proceeded to ascertain 
by lot when the people were convened at Mizpeh the individual 
to be chosen (x. 17-27). Thus different sources lie at the basis 
of chapter viii. and x. 17-27 — a fact which Naegelsbach pro- 
fesses his inability to perceive. 

In xix. 2-7 Jonathan reveals to David his father’a intention 
to kill him, and persuades him to hide till a reconciliation should 

83 
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l>e tried, which Droves successful. But in the twentieth ch apter 
David fled from Naioth to Jonathan, and thought, after all he had 
experienced, of being present at the royal table as at first ; while 
Saul expect^ him Having been treated so harshly, it is 

very improbable that both Jonathan and ho could have been so 
ignorant of the real state of the king^s mind, as to say what 
they are represented as saying in xx. 2, 5, 7, etc. etc. Hence 
the twentieth chapter could not liave been derived from the same 
source as the preceding one. 

In xxi. lO-io we have an account of David's flight to Achish 
with the sword of Goliath, which must have been well known 
there ; for Achish wOvS king of Gath, the city of the Philistine 
champion Goliath. But the servants of Achish suspected him, 
and he was obliged to feign liimself mad in order to preserve his 
life. Yet subsequently, when he fled to the same king of Gath, 
the latter became verj" intimate vdtli him, and presented David 
with a city in which he and his men dwelt, — an account which 
is again diflerent from that in xxix. 1, etc., where wo are told 
that the princes of the Philistines distrusted David. 

In xriii. 2, 5, it is said that Saul took David the day the 
latter returned from the slaughter of the Philistine champion, 
and w'ould not allow him to go home again to his father's house ; 
as also that the latter w ent forth whithersoever the king sent him, 
and was set by him over the men of w ar. But in the ninth and 
tenth verses of the same chapter it is stated that Saul eyed him 
wdth jealousy from the day on wdiich he slcw^ Goliath and for- 
ward, and on the very next day attempted to take his life. 
Besides, we read in the. fifth verse: ‘‘And David went out 
whithersoever Saul sent him, and behaved himself wusely : and 
Saul set him over the men of w'ar, and he w^as accepted in the 
sight of all the people, and also in the sight of Saul's servants 
words which are repeated, in a form somew hat altered, in the 
twelfth to the fifteenth verses ; for whereas the idea is conveyed 
by the one account, that Saul made him captain because of his 
good success, the latter indicates that the appointment aroso 
&om fear of Darid. Thus xviii. 1-5 and 6-lG were drawn from 
different sources. 

In ix. 6, 7, 8 Saul, searching for his father's asses along with 
a servant, is informed by the latter, in the neighbourhood of 
Ramah, that a man of God lived near, who might perhaps be 
able to tell what course they should take to recover the lost pro- 
perty. The way in which the attendant speaks of the seer and 
m which Said receives the information, shews that they knew 
little or nothing about Samuel. But the preceding chapters 
(vii. viii.) depict the prophet as one well Known — sl prophet 
and judge who gathered all Israel together at Mizpeh, which is 
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in the neighbourhood of GHbeah. Hence the writer of the ninth 
chapter must have been a different person from the writer of the 
seventh and eighth. 

In X. 1-9, the geography is peculiarly embarrassed. After 
Samuel had anointed Saul at Hamah and proceeded on his way 
home, he is represented as first going to Rachers sepulchre, 
which was near Bethlehem, south of Jerusalem, and in Judah 
(Gen. XXXV. 19). He then went to Tabor, which is in the tribe 
of Zcbulun and lay to the north, having the territory of four 
other tribes between it and Judah. Besides, aU this circuit is 
said to have been made in one day, which is_ impossible. 
Thenius proposes to read Deborah for Tabor in verse 3 ; and 
conjectures that in Gen. xxxv. 19, and xlviii. 7, the explanation 
after Ephrath, ivhich is Bethlehem, is a later and erroneous addi- 
tion.^ But these are desperate expedients for removing diffi- 
culties. 

2. In addition to the contrarieties just indicated, some of 
which arc twofold accounts of one and the same thing, may be 
mentioned a few more double narratives which have the same 
incident for tlicir basis, variously embellished by tradition. A 
comparison of the twenty-sixth chapter with xxiii. 19-xxiv. 22, 
will shew an example. Bavdd is recorded to have spared the 
king's life on two successive occasions. All the leading circum- 
stances of both arc essentially similar. Thus the Ziphites 
brought the intelligence respecting David’s retreat to Saul at 
Gibeah, which is narrated almost in the same words. In both 
cases Saul had three thousand chosen men. In both David 
resisted the counsel of those with him to put his enemy to death, 
refusing to lift up his hand against the Lord’s anointed. In 
both he carried off something Ixdonging to the king, us a preof 
that the latter was entirely in his power. In both he expostu- 
lates with Saul in similar terms regarding his unmerited hosti- 
lity. In both the king professed contrition for his conduct, and 
was confident of David’s future greatness. In both the descrip- 
tion of their seimration is similar. Thus the particulars in which 
they arc alike are numerous and striking ; those in which they 
dilier being fewer and less characteristic. 

3. In various places may be observed short conclusions of 
historical accounts, with which different writers summed up all 
that was known respecting the subjects they were treating. 
Thus vii. 15, 16, 17, is the close of Samuel’s history, Thou^ 
the remark here comes after the battle of Mizpeh, it is unnatural 
to speak of Samuel’s ordinary administration of justice in the 
way it is mentioned, imless tne notices of his life in the work 


^ Die Biicher Samuels, p. 35. 
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now ceased. Another example is xiv. 47-51, where Saul’s 
history is terminated in the same comprehensive and compen- 
dious way. Such a summary is fitting only at the close of 
Saul’s life ; for the names of his sons and daughters are given, 
the name of his wife, of his father, of the captain of his host ; 
while it is said that ** there was sore war against the Philistines 
aU the datje of SauV Hence it is not to the purpose to affirm 
that because Saul’s downward course begins with the next 
chapter, the present summary is appropriate. Both his successful 
and unsuccessful course should terminate with it. 

In the second book of Samuel occur viii. 15-18, and xx. 23-26. 
With respect to the former, the turning point in David’s reign 
is not there, for the ninth chapter presents him in a most favour- 
able light. Nor does that chapter form a proper adiunct to the 
summary in viii. 15-18. It is quite distinct. Witn regard to 
the latter (xx. 23-26) the list of Da\id’8 officers is not appropri- 
ately placed, because it is little else than a repetition of viii. 
16-18. The same enumeration substantially cannot be alike 
appropriate in two places. These circumstances have been 
points out by Thenius,^ and vainly combated by Keil-* and 
Naegelsbach. Sometimes they bear internal evidence of their 
diverse authorship from a preceding section or context. 

4. The hand of a compiler occasionally appears in explanatory 
insertions, which could scarcely have proceeded from the first 
writers. The most conspicuous example of this occurs in ix. 9, 
where we read : Beforctime in Israel, w hen a man w'cnt to 
inquire of God, thus he spake : Come and let us go to the seer : 
for he that is now called a prophet was beforetime called a seer.” 
In like manner the pronoun JllH in xvii. 12, that Ephrathite, 
proceeded from the compiler as a kind of tacit excuse for the 
repeated mention of David’s family descent ; that Ephrathite 
who has been spoken of before. So too a sentence was inserted 
by the same hand to ob\iatc the discrepancy betwx*en what is 
related about Jesse’s sending David to the camp, and xvi. 22-23, 
where David appears as an inmate of the palace. “ And when 
the three eldest follow ed Saul, David had returned from Saul to 
feed his father’s sheep at Bethlehem.” As the seventeenth 
chapter was written by another than the author of the sixteenth, 
the interpolated remark serves to bind them together. Another 
instance is in xxvii. 6, where we read: ‘‘Wherefore Ziklag 
pertaineth imto the kings of Judah, unto this day.” 

5. The books of Chronicles contain several sections parallel 
to those in Samuel, whose form and position are such as shew 
that the compiler of Chronicles borrowed from sources identical 


> Die Bucher Samuels, p. 165. 
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with those of the redactor of Samuel, but existing in different 
transcripts, or so to speak, editions. If he used the books o£ 
Samuel only, the variations are inexplicable ; but if he had the 
sources whence they were compiled, varying as they did with 
varying tradition, the differences are easily and naturally resolved. 
Thus in 1 Chron. xi. the compiler gives what he found in one 
place, viz., David^s being anointed at Hebron, the taking of Zion 
from the Jebusites, and the list of his mighty men. But in 
Samuel they are distributed in different jdaces, viz., 2 Sam. 
V. 1-10, the anointing at Hebron ; xxiii. 8^9, the catalo^e of 
his mighty men. It is observable too, that the latter list is 
much more copious than the former, shewing the original source 
to have been fuller. In like manner 1 Chron. iii. gives David^s 
sons in continuous succession with his line down to Zedekiah f 
while his children are distributed in the books of Samuel, 2 Sam. 
iii. 2-5, enumerating six sons bom at Hebron ; and 2 Sam. v. 
14—16, eleven sons born in Jerusalem. Thus the evidences of 
the materials constituting the books before us having been 
derived from written sources are abundant and unmistakable. 
This indeed is universally acknowledged ; especially as it is 
stated in one instance that David^s lament over Saul and 
Jonathan was written in the book of Jashar, from which the 
compiler took it ; and as it is likely that other poetical pieces, 
2 Sam. xxii. xxiii. 2-7, and 1 Sam. ii. 1-10, belonged to 
the same book. Even Havemick and Keil allow that sources 
were employed. But there is some diversity of opinion respect- 
ing the character of the books made up of such written ma- 
terials ; for while it has appeared compilatory, loose, and partly 
disjointed, to one class of critics ; others have denied this feature, 
contending for a substantial unity. The former are right in 
their opinion. The history as a whole is imequal and frag- 
mentary : some sections being short and chronicle-like ; others 
so copious as to resemble biography. The parts do not pre- 
sent the internal unity or mutual references which shew an 
author y for they are rather disconnected and isolated — laid 
together rather than consolidated into a connected series of suc- 
cessive narratives where one hand only is visible. The compiling 
is obvious, because various pieces present contradictions, narrate 
the same occurrences twdee in a way that includes the partial 
incorrectness of one or other, and repeats the same fact without 
necessity. Thus the narrative, though pervaded by a general 
plan — the lives of Samuel, Saul, and David each forming a 
nistorical group and tolerably complete in itself — ia a omn- 
pilation whose parts are but loosely united. To denjr this 
appears to us the result of critical blindness or prejudice. 
Internal evidence clearly confirms it. It is true that double 
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narratives of the same thing may be denied, because they pre- 
sent minor differences apparently pointing to their separateness 
of subject: and contrametions in various sections may be re- 
conciled after a certain fashion ; but the impartial reader, who 
has no preconceived theory of inspiration to support at all 
hazaids, will refuse to shut his eyes to the proofs wo have 
adduced. If, as we believe, the writer used different sources, he 
was not always careful or able to prevent their clashing in a 
variety of particulars. Doubtless he drew from them honestly, 
and left them often as they were, incorporating them into the 
history without first forcing them into exact accordance. 

Keii^ appeals in confirmation of his view of the unity of the 
books, to their language, which is substantially alike throughout, 
^d agrees in many respects with that of the older Hebrew 
writings, while it has many new peculiarities wanting in them. 
He instances 1 Sam. i. 3, 11, iv. 4, and often; 

a designation of the people of Israel, 1 Sam. xxvi. 
19, 2 Sam. xx. 19, xxi. 3 ; m (D'hS^) HS 1 Sam. 
iii. 17, xiv. 44, xx. 13, and often ; n^3^0 1 Sam. xx. 31, as 
2 Kings ii. 12, and often in the later books ; the ears shall tingle, 

1 Sam. iii. 11, 2 Kings xxi. 13, Jer. xix. 3, and many others. 

The argument is of no force, because such uniformity of lan- 
guage as the books present must be cxi)ected, as long as they 
were drawn from sources nearly contemporaneous with one 
another. And the diction substantially agrees with that of the 
older Hebrew writings, because it w’as separated from them by 
no great interval. That there should be several new phases is 
quite natural in books of such extent, and narrating so many 
incidents. 

IV. Sources. — The writer mentions none of the sources he 
used except one, viz., the book of Jashar, which contained 
David's elegy upon Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 19-27). It is 
not improbable, as has been already remarked, that the other 
poetical pieces, viz., 2 Sam. xxii. xxiii. 1-7, 1 Sam. ii. 1-10, 

2 Sam. iii. 33, 34, were taken from the same anthology. In 
addition to this book of national poems, documents composed in 
the schools of the prophets appear to have been employed. In 
1 Chron. xxix. 29, reference is made to ‘‘ the book (literally 
words) of Samuel the seer, and the book (words) of Nathan the 
prophet, and the book (wordsj of Gad the seer," as the main 
sources of information respectmg the acts of king David. This 
language implies that Samuel, Nathan, and Gad wrote separate 
monographs appealed to in succession as the productions of their 


i Binldtung, p. 174. 
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respective authors. It has been argued indeed' by Thenius^ that 
the word means acta or occurrenceSy as in the preceding 
context, '^now the acts of David the king^’ 
idea is, that the acts of David were written in a work which also 
contained an account of the great prophets connected with his 
reign ; nothing being conveyed as to the prophets themselves 
committing to writing occurrences in the life of David either 
separately or in conjunction. According to this critic the allu- 
sion is to a large historical work which contained a fuller account 
of king David, as welt as of the prophets Samuel, Nathan, and 
Gad ; especially to the portions of it where the lives and discourses 
of these j^rophets are narrated. He thinks that a comparison of 
the history of David's reign given in 1 Chron. xi.-xxi. with that 
of 2 Sam. viii.-xxiv. makes it exceedingly probable that the 
latter was derived from the same source as the former, i.e.y from 
the historical work referred to in 1 Chron. xxix. 29. Both agree 
to a great extent, often word for word ; the variations being 
such as arise from difference of object and mental idiosyncracy. 
We do not agree with Thenius in this view. The manner in 
which the three docimients are cited, the term hook being re- 
peated with each person, harmonises best with the supposition 
of their original distinctness. And we doubt not that SamueL 
Nathan, and Gad were the miters of the monographs, not the 
subjects of their contents. The Chronist appeals to them in 
their separate state ; not as parts of the large historical work 
called the Book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israely etc. It 
has been conjectured by Michaelis, Eichhom, De Wette, Gram- 
berg, and Movers, that the work cited by the Chronicle-writer 
is identical with the present books of Samuel, different parts 
being designated in succession after the names of the three 
prophets that wTote them ; but this has been refuted by Keil 
and Havernick. We do not agree with Blcek^ in thinking 
that the Chronist meant our present books of Samuel by 

The Chronist never quotes the books of Samuel. 
He used them indeed, and that in their present state; but he 
knew that they were partly compiled from the three documents 
of Samuel, Nathan, and Gad. 

Another source appears to have been national annals^ to which 
we probably owe tne lists of David's officers and heroes in 
2 Sam. viii. 15-18, xxiii. 8-39 ; for in viii. 16, mention is made 
of a recorder y meaning historiographer or writer of annals* It is 
hypercritical in KeiP to deny the use of public national annals, 
and to substitute for them state-archives or public records made 

' Die Biichor Samuels, Eiuleitung, p. xxii. 

* Eiuleitung, p. 367, * Eiuleitung, pp. 176, 18^* 
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bj" the chancellor of the kingdom ; because the person meant by 
the word translated recorder may ^ve been both chancellor and 
historiographer of the kingdom. Nor need it be contended that 
nothing but the two Ksts just specified was got from the latter 
source, as though it were necessary to put tne copious biogra- 
phical and political accounts of the books under prophetic sanc- 
tion by assigning their authorship to prophets. Even if the p^- 
sage 1 Kings xi. 41, proved that national annals did not exist 
till Solomon’s reign, for which they were first used, that circum- 
stance would be no proof against the use of them in David’s 
time. We believe that much more than the two passages 
selected by Keil were taken from public annals. 

The account of Goliath in the seventeenth chapter of 1 Sam. 
partakes of the legendary and exaggerated, and was taken 
from a written source. The height of the giant himself, the 
weight of his spear’s head and coat of mail, the manner 
in which he was slain \ifith a sling and stone, and most of 
the details, are a poetical romance intended to magnify the 
heroism of the Israelite youth. The whole story of this 
exploit is suspicious. Perhaps it arose from the victory of 
Elhanan the Bethlemite over ^‘Goliath of Gath, the staff of 
whose spear w^ like a weaver’s beam ” (2 Sam. xxi. 19). 
David’s antagonist is usually called ‘Hhe Philistine.” He is 
called Goliath in three places only. After the king of Israel 
had become renowned in the traditions of the nation, the exploit 
was transferred to his youth, in order to magnify his reputation. 
We know that most modem critics regard the text of 1 Chron. 
XX. 5 as more original than that in 2 Sam. xxi. 19 ; but against 
it lies the objection that the former can be easily explained as 
originating in the latter, not rice vend. In the one it is stated 
that Elhanan ‘‘ son of Jaare-Oregim the Bethlemite slew Goliath 
the Gittite, the staff of whose spear was like a weaver’s beam ” 
(2 Sam. xxi. 19) ; in the other, that '^Elhanan son of Jair slew 
Lahmi the brother of Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose 

spear was,” etc. (1 Chron. xx. 5). In the last passage 
seems to have arisen from of 2 Sam. After the 

became indistinct, it was changed into HK the sign of the accu- 
sative; and ^arh was naturallv supposed to be the name of the 
giant. This change necessarily led to another; the alteration 
of nX into making Lahmi the brother of Goliath. Nothing 
can be objected to this origin of the story, from the fact that 
Elhanan’s exploit took kite in David’s reign ; unless it 

could be shewn that the Chronicles were compiled soon after the 
king’s death, when the feats of his youth were still fresh in the 
memory of his people and tradition had not sufficient time to 
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ma^ify them. The whole account of David^s encounter with^ 
Goliath bears an air of the marvellous, and shews its compara- 
tively late growthy if not origin. It is graphic and romantic ; as 
if imagination had largely contributed to its formation. 

Whatever view be taken, it is most probable that the writer 
of the book found xvii.-xviii. 6 already written, and incorporated 
it with his history, with a few important alterations, such as the 
remark in xvii, 15 ; and njH in xvii. 12.^ It is also likely that 
1 Sam. xiv. 47-52 was extracted from documents. We have 
already alluded to the narratives in 1 Sam. xxiii. 19-xxiv. 23 
and xxvi., where the same facts are narrated as though they were 
different occurrences, though their diversity is owing to tradi- 
tion. It is likely that the author of our books found one tradi- 
tional form already written, and composed the other himself, i.e., 
he took the section xxiii. 19-xxiv. 23, and reduced to writing 
the later and people’s tradition contained in chapter xxri. 

Another source appears to have been oral tradition. This is 
most observable in the last four chapters of the book which form 
a kind of appendix, w'here the compiler has collected a number 
of particulars relating to Darid without inserting them in their 
proper places in the monarch’s biography. They are miscella- 
neous, haring no connexion with one another ; and though pos- 
sessing a historical basis, must have been altered and enlarged 
by the addition of legendary, miraculous, and improbable cir- 
cumstances. That they are strongly characterised by the tradi- 
tional element is apparent from internal evidence. Thus in 
xxi. 1-14 the commencement, in the dags of David, by its gene- 
rality argues ignorance of the exact time. The fact of Saul’s 
having slain the Gibeonites is nowhere else related. The people 
of Gibeon are called the remnant of the Amorites (xxi. 2) which 
contradicts Joshua ix. 7, w^here they are said to belong to the 
Hivite race, not to the Amorite which dwdt beyond Jordan. In 
the sixth verse the Gibeonites are represented as applying to 
Saul the honourable title chosen of the Lord ; and in the eighth 
verse Michal is said to have been married to Adriel ; whereas it 
appears from 1 Sam. xxv. 44, that she was married to Phalti the 
son of Laish. Merab was the wife of Adriel (1 Sam. xviii. 19), 
and therefore two MSS. of Kennicott have Merab in the text 
instead of Michal. In 2 Sam, vi. 23 it is also said, that Michal 
after her repudiation by David, had no child till the day of her 
death. 

The section 2 Sam. xxL 15-22 is strongly tinctured with the 
legendary ; the description of the giante, their armour, stature, 
and monstrosity being incredible. The twenty-fourth chapter is 


^ Bleok, Einleit, p. 364, 
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obviously cmbelUshed witb tbe mythological and miraculous, the 
historical basis being probably no more than that David num- 
bered the people. While the census was proceeding a plague 
broke out among them, from their being overcrowded here and 
there. 

The history of David is related so copiously and minutely in 
many places, that one special biography at least must have ^en 
used. Probably it was not a complete biography of the king, 
but contained such particulars only as seemed worthy of record 
to the imknown writer. To this may be referred the account in 
the twentieth chapter of the first book, of Jonathan’s covenant 
with David ; twenty-fifth chapter ; 2 Sam. xi. 2-27 ; xii. 1-25 ; 
xiii. 

It would serve no useful purpose to give abstracts of the 
methods in which these books of Samuel liave been distributed 
according to their sources by Eichhorn, Bertlioldt, Gramberg, 
Stahelin, Graf, Ewald, Thenius, and Bleek, because the nature 
of the subject admits of great diversity. In the absence of de- 
finite data, subjeeti^^ty has free scope. I)e Wettc has stated many 
well-founded objections to the view so ingeniously elaborated by 
Stahelin.' Gramberg’s,^ which agrees vdih it in a variety of 
points, assumes too many contradictions in the books themselves. 
The hj'pothesis of Graf ^ is mlder and more improbable than 
any, resting as it does almost wholly on pure subjectivity. The 
view proposed by Bertholdt is easily sliewm to be untenable,^ as 
it is by De Wette. That of Thenius is soberer than any other. 
It is this ; I. A historj" of Samuel based on accounts preserved 
by the schools of the prophets and genuine tradition, eh. i.-vii. 
II. A history of Saul according to tradition, inserted probably out 
of a national document, viii., x. 17-27 ; xi., xii., xv., xvi., xviii. 
6-14 ; xxvi., xx^dii. 6-25 ; xxxi. III. A compendious history 
of Saul after old written accounts, ix., x. 1-lG; xiii., xiv. IV. 
The latter history continued and amplified into a history of 
David, xiv. 52 ; xvii., x\iii., xix. in part; xx., xxi., xxii. in part; 
xxiii. in part ; xxiv., xxv., xxvii., xxviii. 1, 2 ; xxix., xxx. ; 2 
Sam. i.-iv. ; v. in part ; vii., viii. V. A special history of 
David, rising almost to a biography, which embraces the second 
half of his life, and has for its special object his family life. 
VI. An appendix, 2 Sam. xxi.-xxiv.^ Naegelsbach has made 
a few remarks on the different hypotheses, not profound it is 
true, but worth reading.® 

> Einleitung, pp. 252, 253. 

* Gesohidlite dcr religios. Ideen d. A. T., vol. i,.p. 80 et seqq. 

* De lijfcrronim, Sam. et Keg^ compositione, scriptoribua, etc. 

* Einleitung, vol. iii. p. 894 et geqq. 

* Die Biioher Samuels, Einleitun^, p. xviii. et seqq, 

* Herzog’s Eucyklopaedie, vol. xiii. p. 404 et seqq. 
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V, Time when the work was compiled. — If the books of 
Kings proceeded from the same author as those of Samuel, as 
was the opinion of Eichhom, Jahn, Herbst, Ewald, Vaihinger, 
and Palfrey, their date would be brought down not far from the 
end of the Babylonish captivity, since the history is carried so 
far in 2 Kings xxv. In that case the origin of the books of 
Samuel belongs to a period four hundred years later than the 
latest of the events recorded. But the grounds of the opinion 
in question are untenable. Let us glance at them. 

It is said, first, that the general plan and execution are the 
same. 

Secondly, that the language and st 3 de of both are identical. 

Thirdly, that it is inconceivable that he who undertook to 
RTite the life of David continued it to his last years without 
mentioning his resigning the throne to his son and successor, 
or his death. The incompleteness is unaccountable. 

Fourthly, that the present separation of Kings is not ori- 
ginal is shewTi by the conclusion of the first and beginning of 
the second book of Kings. As the commencement of the first 
book gives an account of David’s old age and death ; so the first 
chapter of the second book gives an account of Ahaziah’s sick- 
ness and death, after mention had been made of his reign and 
conduct at the end of the first book. 

Fifthly. The Boptuagint version numbers the books of Samuel 
and Kings successively as the four books of Kings. 

In reply to these arguments w'e remark, that though there is a 
general unity of plan between the four taken together, the 
execution is palpably difierent. Both present a theocratic point 
of view, from which the writers survej’^ the events of history. 
But didactic prophctisvi appears much more promincntlj'^ in 
Kangs. Greater attention is paid to the services of religion and 
the arrangements of public w’orship. The marvellous aspect of 
theocratic history is dwelt upon with greater relish than in 
Samuel. Idolatry and illegal high places are censured as draw- 
ing down upon the people the anger of Jehovah, and leading to 
the dissolution of the two kingdoms. Thus the Deuteronomic 
legislation is presupposed, in which unity of worship in Jeru- 
salem was strictly enjoined. But in the books of Samuel it is 
related that altars wore erected and sacrifices offered to Jehovah 
in other places thau that were the ark was deposited, without 
any hint of illegality or of Jehovah’s displeasure. Qn the con- 
trary, such sacrifices are viewed as acceptable to God (1 Sam. 
vii. 5 et seqq, 17 ; ix. 13 ; x. 3 ; xiv. 35 ; xvi. 2 ; 2 Sam, xxiv. 
18 et soqq.) Is not the inference plain that tfie writers were 
different, existing at times characterised by greater freedom of 
worship and rigid uniforinity, respectively P Still further, the 
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books of Kings often refer to the law as though it existed in a 
written and definite form ; whereas similar allusions do not occur 
in the books of Samuel.^ 

Again, there is a stricter chronology in Ein^ than in Samuel. 
Inde^ in the latter chronology is negiected ; ^mile in the former 
it is carefully noted. This cannot be resolved into the use of 
ancient contemporaneous soiu-ces in the books of Samuel and 
the imchronological character of history- writing at that time ; 
because the older book of Judges does not neglect chronology. 
The point in question constitutes a cliaracteristic difference be- 
tween the books of Samuel and Kings. Besides, in Kings there 
is a cai*eful reference throughout to the sources whence the 
writer drew his materials, which is not found in SamueL If 
it be replied that tlic historj" of Samuel, Saul, and Darid did not 
present so much occasion for the citation of the sources as the 
more comjx?ndious history of the later kings, that is true, with- 
out its accounting for the exitin' absence of it ; for much has 
been passed over in the long and eventful life of Samuel. 
Indeed, he appears almost entirely priest and prophet; wdiile 
very little is related of his judicial acts. Yet it is said that 
he was judge over Israel all his days, and performed the duties 
of that office at Bethel, Gilgal, Mizjx*h, and Ramah (viL 15-17). 
The close of this summarj" statement was the place to specify 
the source where more detailed information should bo found, 
after the manner of the books of Kings : yet it is not given. 
The author of the books of Samuel gives his historical materials 
with a copious detail w hich i.s not in those of Kings. Of Saul 
and David biogi’aphies arc presente<l ; such is the minuteness of 
the historian; while in Kings nothing but short extracts are 
riven, and at the end a reference to the annals of the Kings 
for more copious details. The Kings contain little of tne 
biographical ; Samuel has much. 

In relation to the argument for identity of authorship on the 
ground of similarity of style it is invalid, because in Kings are 
many later and Chridaising fonus ; wdiile the diction of Samuel 
is classical and comparatively free from them. It is tnie that 
Bertholdt and St^elin have "found (ffialdaisms too in our books ; 
but the expressions so styled need not lx? regarded as such. 
Thus Stahelin produces and mSSPH 1 Sam. x. 6, 13 ; 

1 Sam. xxviii. 24 ; 2 Sam. xix. 14 ; for 

1 Sam. i. 17 *11^1*1 2. Sam. xx. 5 ; THh^ 2 Sam. xx. 9; 

2 Sam. iii. 8 ; 7 the sign of the accusative, 2 Sam, iii, 30 ; 
1. Sam. xxii. 7. An interchanging of the preterite with ^ and 
the future with ). Thus the preterite with ^ stands instead of 
> See Blcek’. Eialeitang, pp. 367, 368. 
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the future with ^ in 1 Sam. ii. 22 ; v. 7 ; xiii. 22 ; xvii. 20, 38, 
48 ; xxiv. 11 ; xxv. 20 ; 2 Sam. vi. 16, 21 ; vii. 9, 10, 11 ; xii. 
31 ; xiii. 18 ; xvi. 5, 13 ; xvii. 17 ; xix. 18, etc. On the con- 
trary ^ with the future stands twice (2 Sam. xv. 2) where there 
is manifestly a habit implied ; as also in 1 Sam. i. 3-8, and ii. 
12—27, the preterite with ^ and the future with 5 are used in the 
same sense.* In addition to these, others have adduced 
1 Sam. i. 14 ; jilNOT ix. 13 ; 1 Sam. vi. 12 ; 

1 Sam. xvii. 47 ; verse 25 ; m. 2 Sam. xxi. 6 ; 

2 Saitu xxii. 27 ; 1*1^5 1 Sam. xv. 5 ; 2 Samrxxii. 40 ; 

1 Sam. xiv. 22, xxxi. 2. These and other expressions 
which have been pointed out occur also here and there in the 
old Hebrew writings, and are no criteria of late age. 

On the contrar 3 % there are jmper Chaldaisms in the books of 
Kings. Hence the argument is false. 

The third argument is of weight. It is not easy to suppose 
that the writer who gives a history of the Israelites from the 
birth of Samuel and onwards, would have stopped at the point 
where ho does — the infliction of a pestilence and erection of an 
altar to stay it — without continuing his narrative beyond the 
death of David ; an event which happened soon after, and sub- 
sequently to which he certainly wrote. It is therefore probable 
that the compiler of the books of Samuel brought his history 
down to the death of David. That he suddenly broke off at the 
present place is incredible. This supposition is confirmed by a 
comparison of the announcement in 1 Sam. ii, 27--3G with 
1 Kings ii. A man of God informs Eli that the high priest- 
hood should be taken from his house and given to a faithful 
priest who w'ould act according to the divine will and walk 
before the LoreVs anointed. Accordingly it is related in 1 Kings 
ii. 27 that Solomon thrust out Abiathar from being priest, that 
he might fulfil the word of the Lord which he spake concerning 
the house of Eli in Shiloh.” Hence Solomon is “ the Lord's 
anointed,” meant in 1 Sam. ii. 35. The WTiter who recorded 
the message to Eli intended to narrate its fulfilment by Solomon, 
and appears to have done so in a way like that in the second 
chapter of the Kings. 

Again, when it is announced to David by Nathan that his son 
should build a temple to the Lord, it is probable the writer in- 
tended to state how the promise was fulfilled. And he appears 
to have carried out his intention somewhat in the way in which 
the temple-erection is described in the first book of the Kings. 
This is confirmed by various references to the promise given to 

* Untertuchungen ueber den Pentatcucb, p. 134. 
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Dayid in particulars of Solomon’s history connected with the 
building of the house of worship, as 1 Kings v. 6; viii. 18, etc. 

If these observations be well founded, we may conclude that 
the writer of Samuel’s books continued his history beyond 
David’s death into Solomon’s time ; perhaps to the death of the 
latter. The hypothesis is favoured by the fact, that the first 
two chapters of the Kings bear the impress in language and 
colouring of him that wrote the concluding chapters of Samuel. 
We must suppose accordingly^ that the later writer retained the 
greater part of his predecessor’s composition in these two chap- 
ters, though there are alterations and additions, as in ii. 3. 
Subsequently he merely used his materials, suppressing what 
had been written about Solomon, in order to present his own 
narrative, larger and different.^ 

Again, the comparison instituted between the conclusion of 
the first and beginning of the second book of Kings, and the 
conclusion of the second book of Samuel and beginning of the ^ 
first book of Kings is scarcely appropriate, because the cases arc 
hardly parallel. We may however grant their parallelism and 
still reject the conclusion it is here adduced to commend. It 
does not follow, from the history in Samuel’s books not termin- 
ating originally as it does now, that the authors of Samuel and 
the Kings were identical. 

The fifth argument is of little force. It is not proved by the 
fact of the Alexandrine version giring all the four books the 
title of kingsj that the Hebrew text in their day made one con- 
tinuous book wdth a Hebrew title of the same import. It is 
well known that the Greek translators proceeded very arbitrarily 
in naming and dividing the sacred books ; as they did for 
example with the book of Ezra, w^hich they divided into two, 
giving a new appellation to the second part, ?.c., Nehemiali. 

Thus the composition of the books of Samuel cannot be at- 
tributed to the same time as that of Kings, viz., the exile, on 
the ground of both w’orks proeeeding from the same hand. 

Havemick conjectures from the fact that David’s death is not 
mentioned, that the author wrote soon after it ; ^ but this does 
not follow. Kcil ^ accounts for its omission on the ground that 
David before he died resigned the reins of government into the 
hands of his son Solomon, and thus his death did not constitute 
the end of his reign, beyond which the author did not intend to 
go. More probable is the view that the books of Samuel in 
their original form embraced the materials of 1 Kings i. and ii. 

The work as it now is was compiled at a time considerably 

' See Ewald's Geschichte des V. Israel, voL i. p. 176 ct soqq. ; and BlooVs Ein- 
leitun^, p. 358 et so^q. 

* Emleitung II., i. p. 146. * Einleitung, page 176. 
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subsequent to the occurrence of the events it records. This is 
inferred from the explanation of an expression belonging to the 
times of Samuel and David, but obsolete in his own day (1 Sam. 
ix. 9), and of a peculiarity of dress which had gone out of use. 
The writer employs the mrmula, unto this dmjy in 1 Sam. v. 5 ; 
vi. 18; XXX. 25; 2 Sam iv. 3; vi. 8; xviii, 18, where it im- 
plies the lapse of a considerable time after the things spoken of. 
A more specific notice bearing on the determination of the date 
is furnished perhaps by 1 Sam. xxvii. 6 : Wherefore Ziklag 
pertaineth unto the kings of Judah unto this day,'' implying 
thus much, that the author lived after Judah had” become a 
separate monarchy, Le.y after the division of the tribes under 
Rehoboain ; contrary to the view of Havernick who will not 
allow this implication.^ The separate mention of Israel and 
Judah at the same time (I Sam. xi. 8 ; xviii. 16 ; 2 Sam. iii. 10; 
xxiv. 1) also proves a period subsequent to the separation of the 
kingdoms. Havernick in arguing that the separate mention of 
Judah and Israel consists with the time of David, because the 
tribe of Judah alone adhered to David at first, while the re- 
maining eleven formed a separate government under the com- 
mon name Israel, seven years under Ishbosheth, and a short 
time after under Absalom, is certainly mistaken. 

Thus far we have only arrived at the conclusion that the book 
was compiled after the separation of the tribes under Behoboam ; 
and accordingly some critics, as Thenius‘^ and Welte,^ refer to 
the time immediately after him, as the latest in which the work 
could have been composed. We do not, however, lay any stress 
on the internal evidence they adduce in favour of that view ; 
for when the former refers to 2 Sam. viii. 7, and holds to be an 
authentic remark of the compiler's, the addition found to that 
verse in the LXX., “And Shishak king of Egypt took them 
when ho went up against Jerusalem in the days of Behoboam, 
son of Solomon,” he assumes as original nothing else than the 
translator’s arbitrary appendage. The same remark applies to 
the Greek addition to 2 Sam. xiv. 27, viz., “ And she became 
the wife of Behoboam, son of Solomon, and bare to him Abia,” 
whicli we cannot assign with Thenius to the compiler of the 
book. 

We read in i. 9, that “ Eli the priest sat upon a scat by a 

E ost of the temple of the Lordy^ a name which would scarcely 
ave been given to the tabernacle by any one who wrote before 
the temple had become a familiar object. Another passage also 
points to a period subsequent to Solomon’s, viz., 1 Sam. iL 
30-36. The thirty-fifth verse runs thus : “ And I will raise me 

* Einleit. II., i. p. 144. * Dio Biiohor Samuels, Einleit. pp, xx. xxi. 

* Ilerbsfs Einleitung, zweyter Theil, p. 151. 
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up a faithful priest that shall do according to that which is in 
mine heart and in my mind : and I will build him a sure house ; 
and he shall walk before mine anointed for ever/’ Here the 
author, writing after Solomon’s investiture of Zadok instead 
of Abiathar with the high priesthood, puts it as a predic- 
tion of the restoration of the elder branch to its hereditary 
rights into the mouth of “ a man of God” so early as before the 
foundation of the monarchy. A comparison of 1 Kings ii. 26, 
etc., shews the transference of the high priesthood from the 
house of Eleazar to Ithamar here allud^ to. We cannot agree 
with Thenius in referring ‘‘ the faithful priest,” in verse 36, to 
Samuel, and in asserting that the passage contains a proper 
prediction \ because he is obliged to admit the falseness of the 
application to Zadok in 1 Kings ii. 27. 

Although there are other passages indirectly bearing upon 
the question of date, none of them is more specific than those 
referred to ; and nothing nearer can be obtained than that the 
books were compiled after Solomon’s death. Against this there 
is no internal evidence. In favour of it are the purity of the 
language, and the religious point of view assumed throughout ; 
contrasting favourably with the later levitical spirit prominent 
in the Chronicles; with the tendency to the marvellous and 
exaggerated ; and with the attachment to outward services and 
forms of woi’ship, more than the proper idea of religion incul- 
cated by the prophets. Nothing shews so well the untenable 
view of Jahn and Eichhom, who place our books after the 
captivity, as a comparison with Chronicles in the general spirit 
pervading them. The point of view taken by the resi^ective 
writers is very difieront. In the one it is the prophetical ; in the 
other, the levitical. How long after Solomon’s death these 
books were written must be chiefly a subject of conjecture. 
Ewald supposes from twenty to thirty years later, which agrees 
with Thenius’s conclusion. Perhaps, however, this is too early. 
The expression nnto this day, coupled with ‘‘ the kings of Judah ” 
(1 Sam. xxvii. 6), i,e,, with the mention of the two kingdoms, 
seems to demand more time. The reign of Asa is preferable to 
that of Rehoboam b.c. 940. 

According to Stahelin, the author wrote towards the times of 
Hezekiah. This he infers from supposed allusions in Jeremiah 
to Samuel, as Jer. iii. 16, to 1 Sam. ii. 36, xiii. 14, 2 Sam. v. 2 ; 
Jer. vii. 12-16, to 1 Sam. iv. ; and from Is. xxviii. 21, referring 
to 2 Sam. v. 20. The same view is also thought to be confirms 
by the writer’s delight in speaking of the honour and dignity of 
the kingly office ; as though he could think of no other form 
of government in his high ideas of the majesty belonring to 
this (1 Sam. ix. 20, xxiv. 2, 2 Sam. xiv. 18, etc., xviii. 13, xix. 
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24). He also thinks it corroborated W the belief in the eTer- 
laating duration of David’s throne, 2. Sam. vii., which belonged 
to the Assyrian period.^ The argument is weak and impalpable. 

The Talmudic hypothesis of Samuel being the author is 
plainly incorrect, hl^ause the history is continued after his 


We have not attempted in the preceding remarks to separate 
the times of the respective writers whose historical materials are 
embodied in the books, from the compiler or redactor who put 
the whole into its present form ; but have only spoken of the 
latter and his time. There could not have been a yery long 
interval between the earliest writer, whose work is incorporated 
in the books, and the compiler himself. 

VI. CHARitoCrrEU of the History. — Generally speaking the 
narrative is lively and graphic. The persons introduced as 
speaking and acting are described naturally and without effort, 
in a manner marred by no incongruity. The interest excited in 
the reader is kept up by the characteristic simplicity with which 
events are unfolded. Hence the history given belongs to the 
best specimens of sacred historical writing. Even in minute 
details everything is life-like. While the influence of the 
prophetic spirit may be seen in the events related, and the 
prominent individuals described, it has also left its trace on the 
method of the description, where artificiality is wanting. On 
the whole, an air of genuine fidelity marks the history. It has 
the stamp of truth upon it, although characterised by much 
variety, from short, chronicle-like pieces to the biographical 
details of private life. For the most part the connexion of 
events is also natural ; though not everywhere clearly brought 
out. In a few instances only the marvellous is introduced 
through prophets and oracles; and once an angel appears 
(2 Sam. xxiv). The tradition followed by the writer was also 
somewhat changed from its true form in 2 Sam. xxi. 1-14, 
xxiv. ; as also in xvi. xvii. xviii. in a less degree. 

VII. Hannah’s song. — With regard to Hannah’s song of 
praise (1 Sam. ii. 1-10), it was J^obably taken from the poetical 
anthology styled the book of Jashar. It is not however to be 
supposed, that Hannah herself took it from that national collec- 
tion and applied it to her own condition, much less that she 
composed it as it is. The reference in it to David seems toler^ 
ably clear (verse 8) ; and the entire tenor indicates his elevation 
and conquests. A comparison with several psalms written hy. 
David, as the eighteenth, twenty-fourth, twenty-ninth and 
others, favours the hypothesis of its Davidic authorship, as 


* TJtttewuolmiigenTieber den Pentateuch, u. b. vr. pp. 187, 188. 
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Theaius lias pointed out. It agrees better too with bis reputed 
victory over the riant and the defeat of the Philistines at that 
time, than with his ascending the throne after having taken 
mount Zion, or with the dedication of the tabernacle on the 
same mount. The author of the history of Samuel living after 
David’s time, and finding it in a collection of poems, some of 
which belonged to the period of David the king, and were com- 
posed by him, selected and put it into the lips of Hannah, to 
whom he may have thought it not unsuitable on account of the 
commencing words, “ my heart rejoiceth in the Lord, mine horn 
is exalted in the Lord,” and also of the fifth verse, where we 
read of the barren bearing seven.” It is evidently a poem 
written to celebrate victory over enemies. 

VIII. 1 Sam. XVI. 14-23. — In 1 Sam. xvi. 14-23 it is stated 
that David had played before king Saul, and caused the evil 
spirit to depart from him ; that Saul loved him greatly and 
made him his armour-bearer, retaining him in the palace, after 
having sent to Jesse to signify the intention of keeping his son 
with him. But in the seventeenth chapter he appears as a 
shepherd youth, who had been kept at home while his brothers 
went forth to fight against the Philistines ; comes to the camp 
with provisions to those brethren, where he happcms to hear 
the challenge of the Philistine champion ; seems to have no 
acquaintance with arms ; is taunted by his elder brother Eliah 
for his foolish temerity; is unknown to Saul, who inquires. 

Whose son the stripling is ; ” and is also unknown to Abner 
the captain of the host. Thus the seventeenth chapter contains 
various particulars irreconcilable w^th the sixteenth. 

In coijsequence of the difficulty, the Vatican MS. of the 
LXX. omits xvii. 12-31. But, as all other external authorities 
have the passage, the omission of it by the Greek translators 
only proves that they endeavoured to restore harmony between 
the accounts in the two successive chapters by throwing out 
the verses in question — an expedient quite arbitrary. Re- 
taining the passage as original, we must explain it as best we 
may. 

It has been said, that though David had come to Saul’s court 
on account of his musical skill, and had been nominated the 
king’s armour-bearer or aid-de-camp, his proper office was not 
the bearing of arms in battle, but the soothing of Saul’s melan- 
choly with the harp ; and therefore it is not strange that when 
the king went forth to battle, he sent him back to his home 
where he fed his father’s sheep as before — especially as the king 
had more than one well-tried armour-bearer. But this is im« 
probable, because when David was appointed armour-bearer no 
proper motive can be assigned for his being sent home by Saul 
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on the latter’s setting forth to fight with the Philistines ; on 
the contrary, everything favours the idea of the king’s wishing 
to take him with him, and eswcially of the youth himself de- 
siring to go. It is true that David had yet given no proof of 
his valour in actual fight ; but that does not speak in favour of 
Eliah’s taunting language to him, ‘^Why comest thou down 
hither P and with whom hast thou left those few sheep in the 
wilderness P I know thy pride and the haughtiness of thine 
heart; for thou art come down that thou mightest see the 
battle.” Is it conceivable that a brother would have addressed 
the king’s armour-bearer in such a strain ; or that the latter 
would have made the reply : ‘‘ What have I now done ? Is 
there not a cause ? ” But the main and insuperable difficulty 
lies in xvii. 65-58, on which account these verses also, witn 
xviii. 1-5, have been left out of the text by the Vatican copy of 
the Septuagint. After David returned from slaying the Philis- 
tine giant, Saul asks Abner whose son he is ; and Abner does 
not know. Here is the knot, whose untying has been often at- 
tempted in vain. It is not sufficient to say, that an unusual 
forgetfulness belonging to the diseased condition of the hypo- 
chondriac king may have led to the particulars related in xvii. 
55-58. Neither is an explanation furnished by the bustle of 
court life and the number of persons accustomed daily to come 
under the king’s notice, whose face was scarcely known. Nor 
can it be resolved into the ingratitude peculiar to mankind, espe- 
cially the great, who avail themselves of the services of inferior 
men, but allow their remembrance speedily to fade away, lest 
they should seem under an obligation to them. Still less can 
the words of Saul, “ AVhose son is the stripling ?” be taken as an 
expression of contempt for David’s person. In like manner the 
hypothesis that these words are either the expression of won- 
dering astonishment uttered by the king forgetting at the mo- 
ment the person of his harp-player, from whom such an exploit 
was unexpected, cannot be admitted ; because it does not account 
for Abner^s ignorance of his person. Another assumption is, 
that Saul does not express unacquaintedness with David’s per- 
son, but merely with his family relations, which he might easily 
have forgotten and Abner perhaps never knew. It is supposed 
that the king wished to be accurately acquainted with these in 
order that ho might make the family free in Israel (verse 25). 
For this end, he required to know more than simply the name 
of his father and birth-place. But David’s answer states no 
more than that he was the son of Jesse the Bethlehemite, which 
exactly accords with the king’s question. To say tW the 
answer is not fully given, is a gratuitous assumption not wipnv 
ranted by the succeeding words, And it came to pass when he 
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hiul made an end of speaking unto Saul/’ How also is it pos- 
sible, that Abner was wholly unacquainted with the king’s 
armour-bearer, or even the king himself, notwithstanding his 
fits of temporary insanity, after the latter had sent messengers 
to Jesse for his son David to come to him, and after again send- 
ing for the father’s permission to have the son always near the 
royal presence ? Every impartial reader sees that the two ac- 
counts of David’s introduction to Saul are independent and ir- 
reconcilable. The writer of the one was unacquainted with the 
other. It has been affirmed indeed, that the author of xvii. 
55-xviii. 5 was well acquainted witb the preceding narrative, 
because the words xviii 2 “ And Saul took him that day, and 
would let him go no more home to his father’s house,” refer 
back to xvii. 15, “ But David went and returned from Saul to 
feed his father’s sheep at Bethlehem.” This is a mistake, as the 
latter words, properly tramlaied, betray the hand of the com- 
piler wishing by such a sentence to remove the contradiction 
existing between David’s being sent by Jesse to the camp and 
xvi. 21, 22. The word for Qyjjj evinces a later hand. That 
the sixteenth and seventeenth chapters were independent narra- 
tives is further shewn by the notices of Jesse’s sons in xvi. 6-11 
and xvii. 12 ; the latter being an unnecessary repetition on any 
other supposition. 

IX. The witch of Endor and Saul. — Respecting the 
transaction recorded in 1 Sam. xxviii. 7-19, it is strange that 
there have been different opinions as to whether the wdteh really 
raised up Samuel from the dead ; or at least, whether the pro- 
phet really appeared on the occasion. We believe that the 
woman who pretended to have a familiar spirit, imposed on the 
weak and credulous monarch, whose mind at the time was in a 
state of restless excitement, fear, and abject despair. The witch 
was accustomed to cunning practices, and could easily deceive 
the monarch on this occasion, when he thought himself on the 
verge of ruin and readily caught at anything that might pos- 
sibly infiise a ray of hope into his mind. 

The woman must have known from the first who her visitor 
was. Saul had inquired of his servants if they could inform 
him of such an one ; and through their attention being directed 
to her, she might have known beforehand of his visit. If not, 
his attendants would unconsciously betray his rank by their 
demeanotir towards him ; which from long habit could scarcely 
be so jealously guarded even for a short time as not to deviate 
from the restraint imposed upon it. Besides, his unusual stature 
was a sure mark of his person ; for he was higher than any of 
the people from the shomders upward. Being afraid, in conse- 
quence of the violent measures the king had lately taken to 
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exterminate all persons of her craft, she obtains an oath from 
him that she should suffer no harm. The readiness and con- 
fidence with which the oath was taken, would confirm the pre- 
vious conviction that none but the king was present : ** As the 
Lord liveth there shall no punishment happen to thee for this 
thing.’^ In the twelfth verse it is said, ‘‘ When the woman 
saw Samuel, she cried with a loud voice.” She pretended to see 
him, and cried out as if she was frightened at the sight, for the 
purpose of terrifying Saul. She then said to the king, Why 
hast thou deceived me, for thou art Saul ! ” Here was another 
stroke of her art. She pretended that after the commencement 
of her incantations it was revealed to her either by a higher 
inspiration or by Samuel himself, that she stood in the king’s 
presence — a thing which she knew before. In Saul’s question 
to her, “ What seest thou ? ” it is clearly implied that he saw 
nothing. IIow could he, when there was nothing to see ? The 
woman however said, “ I saw gods ascending out of the earth,” 
or rather, “ I saw a spirit ascending out of the earth ; ” for the 
Hebrews were forbidden to form to themselves an outward like- 
ness of Grod. As the king continued to question her, she 
answered, ‘‘ An old man cometh up and he is covered with a 
mantle.” At the time the king and the prophet last parted, we 
are told that wlicn the latter turned about to go away, Saul laid 
hold upon the skirt of his mantle and rent it (xv. 27) ; a thing 
which was likely to be generally kno^vn, and of which the 
sorceress availed herself. It is then added: ‘‘And Saul per- 
ceived that it was Samuel, and he stooped with his face to the 
ground, and bowed himself.” The meaning of these words is, 
that he knew it was Samuel by what the woman told him ; for 
it is probable that he was bowed to the ground during the dia- 
logue, and could not detect the fraud. The words related as 
Samuel’s and addressed to Saul, were spoken by the woman in 
the use of ventriloquism ; and accordingly the Greek transla- 
tors expressly terra her a ventriloquist. So too Josephus. Or 
she may have employed another person to act the part of Samuel. 
But it may be asked, if the woman merely imposed on the king 
by making him believe that Samuel was present and spoke to 
him, how could she predict the defeat of Saul and Israel with 
him, and the death of himself and his sons on the morrow, as is 
done in the nineteenth verse ? To this we reply that the king’s 
utter prostration of mind and body, besides many other circum- 
stances, might authorise her in believing that this would happen. 
The very foretelling of the thing would greatly contribute to its 
accomplishment. She ventured to affirm the probable conse- 
quences of the engagement with the Philistines, without oaring 
much whether her word should prove false or not ; because she 
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could hare little to lose by a detected error in her prediction, 
now that Saul knew her retreat, since she intended not to 
remain within his reach. We do not think, however, that the 
consequences of her predicting disaster and death to the king 
were thought of in relation to her own fortunes. Revenge 
prompted her to speak as she did. The enemy of herself and of 
all the professors of her art stood before her unnerved ; and she 
gave vent to her ^nndictive feelings in return for the cruel treat- 
ment whicli slie herself may have received from his hands, or at 
least which many of her class had received. In considering the 
prediction of the sorceress, it should bo noticed, that all Saurs 
sons were not slain in the imtx?nding battle (comp. 1 Sam, xxxi. 
2 with 2 Sam, ii. 8}. 

It has been tucked, how the writer himself looked upon the 
transaction ? Did he believe that Saul held converse with the 
disembodud spirit of Samuel ? We cannot huj^jkkho that he 
did, else the narrative would not have pn^senled so many indi- 
cations of the iinjx).sture. Still less can he have imagined, 
that although the necromanecT was an imjxjstor, having no 
power to raise the dead, God himself interfiled and raised 
up the real Siunuel for the pur|K»se of ud(ln*ssing Saul. The 
occasion, as far as we can |K'rceive, was n(»t such as to call 
for the sudden and iniraeulous interjKwition of Jehovah, 
lather was it one ou which he might be cxjx'eled to e\ince 
displeasure. 

In 1 Chron. x. 13 there is a passing reference to the occur- 
rence in question which agriH,*9 b<?tt<‘r with the view of it now 
given than with any other. Those who think that Samuel really 
appeared, rely on the fact that ho is called Samuel by the WTiter 
throughout ; that Saul rccogni.sod him and bownl ; that ho 
spoke what actually hap[)ened in the future; and that the 
woman herself was terriHed at the apparition Ix^eausc it is said 
that she ** cried with a loud voice when she saw Samuel.’^ These 
particulars have bee n already view'cd as consistent with the im- 
posture; and no weight attaches to tlie writer's calling the pre- 
tended apparition Samuel. To be intelligible and natural, ho 
could hardly have spoken otherwise : nor can we infer from it 
Aat he himself believed it to be a true ease of the dead appear- 
ing. One so trustworthy in his histcirical stuUunents, could 
scarcely have participatca in that belief. And even if he had, 
we are not bound to think so ; for the writer was not in- 
lallible. ^ That God should send Samuel from the dead on such 
an occasion cannot be admitted. The expressions of the woman, 
“I saw q spirit ascending out of the earth,'* and ‘*on the 
momw shalt thou and thy sons be u:i(A nte/* do not agree 
with it. 
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X. Saul one year old when he began to reign, in xrn. 1. 
— In xiii. 1 we read in the English Yersion, ** Saul reigned one 
year,*^ which is not the right rendering of the words, but Saul 
was one year old when he began to reim.” It is needless to 
mention the attempts that have been made to make sense of the 
text as it stands. They are all worthless. Only one of two 

suppositions is admissible, viz., that the numeral letter S dropped 
out denoting thirty^ according to which Said was thirty years 
old. An anonymous reading in the Hexapla %rees with this, 

um? TpiaKovra ir&v. It is certain that ^ and i have much re- 
semblance in the ancient Hebrew orthography. But Jonathan's 
manly age at the time is opposed to the reading in question. 
Wo must therefore conjecture that a blank space was left for the 
number of years which the compiler (for this verse proceeded 
from him) intended to fill up again but did not : ** Saul was 

years old.^' This conjecture is Hitzig’s. The Septua- 

gint omits the whole verse: the Vulgate translates literally, 
without regard to the dijfficulty. 

XI. David’s treatment of the men of Rabbah. — In 
2 Sara. xii. 31 we read of Da’vdd : “ He brought forth the people 
that were therein (Rabbah) and put them under saws, and under 
harrows of iron, and under axes of iron, and made them pass 
through the brickkiln.’’ In 1 Chron. xx. 3 the parallel runs : 
“ He brought out the people that were in it, and cut them with 
saws, and with harrows of iron, and with axes.” The language 
of the latter passage especially shews great cruelty on the part 
of the conqueror. Hence it has been explained away by many. 
Conduct like that w hicb is described is thought unworthy of 
David ; and apologists try to give another version of the trans- 
action, favourable to the character of the monarch. Thus in- 
stead of translating 2 Sam. xii. 31 put them under saws, etc., 
etc., the original is rendered he put them to saws and to har- 
rows, and to axes of iron,” etc., that is, he condemned them to 
toil at the laborious occupation of sawing, harrowing, hammer- 
ing, and brick-burning. This would be more plausible, if the 
parallel did not contradict it, for the language is express ; he cut 
them with saxes and with harrows of iron, etc. etc. Hence in the 
latter passage it is conjectured that the verb should be 

as in 2 Sam. xii. 31, and then the rendering will be the 
same, he put them to,” etc. But the Chronicle-reading is 
original and right. The word in Samuel must be corrected by 
it ; not vice versd. This is sanctioned by the Chaldee and Qreek 
version. We therefore make into and translate he 

cut According to the present reading of Samuel, the meaning 
could not be he put them to. Nor could it be put them under, 
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bat only he put them among or between. The fact of their paeeing 
through brick-kilne, noticed by ihe writer of Samuel, or according 
to anoUier reeding t/mr being offered in sacrifice to their Molocht 
agrees only with we punishment of sawing them asunder. The 
severe vengeance inflicted by David upon Moab hermonises with 
the interpretation now given. 
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